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MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Se.ect CommitTee To INVESTIGATE 
EpucaTIonaL Program Unper GI Butt, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in the United States district court- 
room, United States Post Office Building, Harrisburg, Pa., pursuant 
to call, Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman of the select committee) 
presiding. 

a Present: Re ‘presentatives Teague (presiding) and Chudoff. 

Also present: E. R. Ferguson, Jr., counsel to the select committee ; 
Oliver E. Meadows, staff director to the select committee; and Harry 
Hageny, committee investigator. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

I am sure that practically all of you gentlemen here know what this 
committee is and what we are trying to do. There are one or two 
points that I would like to make, particularly to the newspapermen, 
the first one being that because we bring a man before this committee 
does not mean that man has done something wrong. 

For example, today we have asked Dr. Paul Cressman to tell us the 
set-up in the State of Pennsylvania concerning the administrative 
set-up, with the GI bill, and we have heard from different sources that 
a number of men feel that because they were called before the com- 
mittee that it did not help their reputation. 

I would like to make it perfectly clear to the press that is certainly 
not true, and we hope it will not be written up in that way. 

This committee was created to investigate the abuses of the GI bill, 
and because we concentrate on abuses we are concerned that we do 
harm to our good schools. We do have a lot of good schools all over 
the country, in Pennsylvania, in Texas, and everywhere else, and we 
know the GI bill has done a lot of good. We have spent some $16,- 
000,000,000, and we believe that the people of Pennsylvania and other 
States are entitled to know what happens under the GI bill and 
whether or not the veterans have gotten an education, and before our 
committee is through we hope to make recommendations to the Con- 
gress for any future legislation. 

This committee is not a judicial body, and if we find any violations 
of the law, or what we think are violations, we merely turn them over 
to a United States attorney, and it is up to the United States attorney 
if any further action is taken. 

Our first witness this morning is Dr. Paul Cressman. 

Doctor, would you come forward, please? 

Will you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cressman. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF PAUL L. CRESSMAN, CAMP HILL, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Doctor, we sincerely appreciate your offering to 
help the committee, and to tell us about the set-up in Pennsylvania, 
and how it has been worked, and what you think has been good about 
it, and what you think bas been bad about it, and what changes we 
might make that would make it better. We would like you to tell 
us what, if anything, was wrong with the basic law that was passed 
by the Congress, and what, in your opinion, was wrong, as far as the 
Veterans’ Administration was concerned, and what you think{might 
have improved it in your own State. 

With that, we would like to hear from you. 

Mr. Fereuson. Doctor, would you state your full name, please? 

Mr. CressMan. Paul L. Cressman. 

Mr. Ferauson. And where do you live, sir? 

Mr. CressMan. 3030 Gettysburg Road, Camp Hill. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. CressmMan. Director, the bureau of instruction, department of 
public instruction. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long have you been so employed? 

Mr. Cressman. I have been employed in State work for 26 years. 

Mr. Fereauson. And how long have you been in your present 
capacity? 

Mr. CressmMan. Since 1936. 

Mr. Fereuson. Since 1936? 

Mr. CressMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you have any other business interests, doctor? 
That is, such as any outside business activities, farms and so forth? 

Mr. Cressman. | live on a farm. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is the address of that, sir? 

Mr. CressmMan. 3030 Gettysburg Road. I live on the farm. 

Mr. Ferauson. Tl at is your home address? 

Mr. CressMan. We have 40 acres there. 

Mr. Fereuson. You have no other business interests, no other 
farms other than that? 

Mr. Cressman. Not beyond that. 

The CuarrmMan. Excuse me. Doctor, do you have any objection 
to the newpapermen taking pictures? 

Mr. CressMan. It does not help, but I won’t object. 

The Cuarrman. If the witnesses object, I would appreciate your 
not doing it. If | were a witness and did not want my picture taken, 
I would rather you didn’t. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I would like to make a suggestion for the gentlemen 
taking the pictures. 

If the witnesses have no objection, you can take them outside. 

Mr. Ferauson. Doctor, have you ever been in the military service? 

Mr. CressmMan. No. 

The CuarrMan. Excuse me for just one moment, please. 

I would like to say one other thing: That this committee intends 
to be as fair as it is humanly possible | to be to everyone. And if any 
witness comes up here and feels that we have not been fair, and that 
we did not treat you the way you would like to be treated, I wish 
you would say so. As far as I am concerned—and I know Mr. Chudoff 
feels the same way—we want to treat everyone just like we would 
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want to be treated if we were in the same or similar situation. If 
there is anyone who does not feel this hearing has been conducted 
fairly, I wish you would say so. 

Mr. Fereuson. Doctor, could you give us briefly the organiza- 
tional set-up of the State educational approval system in the State of 
Pennsylvania, starting with and distinguishing between the State 
board for vocational education, the special committee on private 
trade-school legislation, the advisory committee, and the State board 
of private trade schools, and, if you can, delineate the responsibilities 
of, for example, Dr. Haas, yourself, Mr. Judge, and the inspectors, 
just as briefly and concisely as you can. 

Just tell us briefly what the organizational set-up is and the func- 
tions and the responsibilities of those officers. 

Mr. CressMan. In the department of public instruction there are 
quite a number of large divisions or bureaus. My responsibility 
happens to be in the bureau of instruction. Other bureaus are 
administration, licensing, retirements, teacher certification, and 
things of that kind. 

Within the bureau of instruction I have some 32 different divisions, 
and on the very last addition to those 32 divisions I was given the 
assignment of 610 of the Eighty-first Congress on recertification of 
schools. The Governor of the Commonwealth, when asked whether 
he would accept this assignment, accepted that we would recertify 
schools, and also we would take charge of the original certification 
of schools. This was assigned to the department of public instruc- 
tion, and when this first program was outlined we had to have a 
full-time deputy, who devoted his time to this work. He is no 
longer with us. Then this additional responsibility was transferred 
to the bureau of instruction later. 

In the very beginning I personally objected to the accepting of this 
responsibility, because | had worked with the Federal people in the 
drawing of the GI bill and I worked with Congressman Barden down 
there, and we thought that his bill had more possibilities of taking 
care of the public schools, and giving the GI the help that he needed, 
but that bill was not passed. The GI bill that went througb, and 
which we objected to, provided no money and no staff for this new 
approval agency to perform a responsibility. 

Mr. Fereuson. Of which approval agency are you speaking now? 

Mr. CressMan. The State approval agency for approving, I am 
not talking about licensing at all. There were no funds and no 
money in the original act, and during that period most of our difficulty 
occurred. 

Mr. Fercuson. What is that period by dates? 

Mr. CressmMan. 1945 to about 1949, in that area. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you spoke of most of your difficulty being 
in that period, was that before the State of Pennsylvania Act 165 had 
been passed? 

Mr. CressMan. No; I would not say so. That paralleled it. 

Mr. Fereuson. That was in existence. When was that approved, 
May 2, 1945. 

Mr. CressMan. May 2, 1945, yes. 

Mr. Ferevson. Doctor, originally, before this present board was 
established, in what manner were inspections of schools made and 
approvals granted? 
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Mr. CressMan. In broad, this is what we did: we took ever 
college that was accredited by the Middle States Association; we too 
every high school that was accredited by the department of public 
instruction, and any other form of licensed school, every barber 
school that was lic ‘ensed, every beautician school that was licensed, 
every undertakers’ school that was licensed, and we certified every one 
of those schools, because we had no funds and no staff with which to 
work. 

Mr. Ferauson. Whom do you mean, Doctor, when you say ‘“we’’? 

Mr. Cressman. The department of public instruction. 

Mr. Ferauson. The department itself? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. That was before the board, the present board, 
came into existence? 

Mr. CressMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevuson. So that the certifications were made just by the 
department, sitting as a body? 

Mr. CressmMan. We certified all of the schools that met some 
accrediting or licensing-agency law. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there much opportunity for actual inspection 
of the facilities of these various institutions? 

Mr. CressmMan. Under the approval agency we had no staff and no 
money to do it. 

Mr. Frercuson. So that you were more or less obliged to 

Mr. CressMan. We took on whatever colleges or trade schools or 
undertakers’ schools that were licensed in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fercuson. When was the State board of private trade schools 
created, Doctor? 

Mr. CressmMan. The present board, the act was 292, and passed 
the general assembly in 1949, May the 9th, 1949. 

Mr. Ferauson. May 9, 1949? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Since that time, since the board has been in exist- 
ence, what has been the system for inspection and approval? Of 
course, that relates solely to the private trade schools, does it not? 

Mr. CressmMan That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. What has been the method of inspecting the facil- 
ities and granting approvals for these schools? 

Mr. CressMan. This board has functioned as normally as any 
board could possibly function, and they have had a staff that has 
gone out to visit the schools, and the best evidence that you probably 
will get a little later is the fact that the number of schools has been 
greatly reduced. 

Mr. Fereauson. How many persons are employed by this board, 
Doctor, at the present time? 

Mr. CressMan. Six professional staff members. 

Mr. Feravson. Who is the chief of this board? That is, who is 
in charge? 

Mr. CressmMan. The chief of the division or the chief of the board? 

Mr. Fereuson. Chief of the board. 

Mr. CressmMan. Mr. Raycroft. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Mr. Raycroft. What is the composition of that 
board as far as the administrative and superv isory personnel are 
concerned? Could you name them for us and give us briefly what 
their duties are and how the duties of each relate to the other? 
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Mr. CressmMan Now, on the staff, John O. Judge is the chief. 
And the members of his staff that are out as investigators are Edgar 
C. Welch, Elmer D. Klein, Ralph B. Leasure and Roy A. Barbara, 
and Armor A. Haines. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who is Mr. Judge responsible to immediately? 
Who is his immediate superior? Are you in that activity? 

Mr. CressMan. Yes, in the office organization, although he reports 
to the board in the functioning—the board, and not to me. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who is your supervisor? 

Mr. Cressman. Dr. Haas. 

Mr. Fereauson. How are these inspections and approvals done at 
the present time? And let us say, since this board was created, what 
has been the method by which private trade schools have been in- 
spected and approved? 

Mr. Cressman. These men were given full-time jobs to go out and 
visit these schools. When they find something not proper they bring 
in that particular report and present their evidence to the board. 

Mr. Frerevson. And what would you say the inspection would 
consist of, mainly, the main way of inspecting? Is it inspection of 
the physical facilities and the curriculum and so forth? 

Mr. Cressman. It is the facilities, and what is being taught and 
whether it is taught properly, too. 

Mr. Ferevson. The mechanics of that are, when these inspectors 
make that inspection in the field, do they then submit a written 
report? 

Mr. Cressman. They submit a report to Mr. Judge and he presents 
it to the board. 

Mr. Ferevuson. And is any action taken on it prior to the time 
that the board acts upon it? 

Mr. CressMan. No; excepting that if there must be a citation of 
some kind the attorneys would prepare the papers. 

Mr. Fereauson. How often does the board meet to consider the 
inspection reports of the field investigators? 

Mr. Cressman. Well, at various times, about once a month. There 
have been times when they have met every 2 weeks, and sometimes 
for 2- and 3-day periods. 

Mr. Ferauson. How are the personnel of this State board selected? 

Mr. Cressman. They are appointed by the superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Mr. Frereuson. By the superintendent of public instruction? 

Mr. CressmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever experienced any particular pressure 
of any kind on the recommendations and appointments of members 
of this board? 

Mr. CressmMan. You would have to ask the man who made the 
appointments—I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who does make the appointments? 

Mr. CressmMan. The superintendent of public instruction. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is Dr. Haas? 

Mr. CressMan. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Has Dr. Haas ever specifically recommended any 
particular personnel to you for appointment to the Board? 

Mr. CressMan. No. 

Mr. Ferouson. He has not? 
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Mr. Cressman. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know a man by the name of Richard 
Zaiden? 

Mr. CressMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know what his occupation is at the present 
time? 

Mr. CressMan. He is principal of some large school of ~western 
Pennsylvania. I wouldn’t know the name of the school. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever asked or requested, Doctor, at any 
time, to appoint Richard Zaiden to this board? 

Mr. CressmMan. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Ferevuson. You do not recall ever having been requested—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. | think Dr. Cressman testified that Dr. Haas ap- 
pointed the members of the board, and he would not have authority 
to do it. 

Is that what you said? 

Mr. Cressman. Dr. Haas does the appointing. 

Mr. Fereuson. I was asking, Mr. Chudoff, if he had Mr. Zaiden 
recommended to him. 

You do not recall having anyone ever recommended Mr. Zaiden 
to be appointed to this board? 

Mr. CressMan. No; he is not on the trade-school board. 

Mr. Frereuson. I know he is not. I just wanted to know, because 
he will tie into this investigation at a later period. 

Mr. Cressman. I see. 

Mr. Ferauson. In fact, the committee had information to the effect 
that there had been a recommendation at one time that Mr. Zaiden 
be appointed to this board and I wanted to clarify that for the record. 

Mr. Cressman. I wouldn’t know the name of the person. 

' Mr. Cuvuporr. Would you mind telling us how the board members 
were appointed? Did you have anything to say about them before 
they were appointed, or were they just appointed by the superintend- 
ent of public instruction and given to you? 

Mr. Cressman. The board members were—-the appointment of 
board members was discussed with me by the superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As to abilities and capabilities? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Thank you. 

The CHarirMaNn. Doctor, if the Veterans’ Administration should 
send in a report to you requesting something about a school, what is 
the process that takes place then? 

Mr. CressmMan. I would send it at once to the private trade schools 
licensing division, and ask them to make an investigation. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any records as to how many recom- 
mendations came in to the board concerning schools, by the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. CressmMan. Very many. They have been very helpful in that 
respect. 

The Cuarrman. Do you send back to the Veterans’ Administration 
any kind of a report as to what action was taken by the board after. 
receiving a report of this kind? 

Mr. Cressman. I am not sure, but I don’t think so. We probably 
should. 
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The CHatrMan. The State board goes ahead and takes whatever 
action they deem necessary? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

The CaarrMan. Could we get, some time during the hearing, Doc- 
tor, at least a short synopsis of the number of reports the Veterans’ 
Administration has made to the board? 

Mr. CressmMan. | will trv. It was a very large number at one 
time. 

Mr. FerGuson. Doctor, one thing the committee would like to 
find out about is the situation on the interim approvals that were 
made at various schools. Can you tell us generally what that system 
was and how it arose and the reason for it? 

Mr. CressMan. From 1945 to 1949 the State board for vocational 
education had the responsibility for licensing these schools. And the 
reason for that particular legislation was this: that in many States 
we have separate boards, separate vocational boards, and separate 
councils of education. Wisconsin has, Oklahoma has, and Montana 
has. But Pennsylvania has always thought of having just one board. 
And so there was a move in this State, there always was, that we have 
just one centralized board. Thus the State council of education is 
also the State board for vocational! education, and at that time it was 
thought best we had coordination, and therefore the State board 
should also take this additional responsibility. But the large numbers 
of schools that applied and the time it required was simply too much, 
too great for this board to give the time that it should give to this 
responsibility, and because of our experience, it was thought wise to 
have a separate licensing board. 

It was our departmerft’s recommendation that we have a separate 
licensing board, and it only because of the amount of time and the 
size of the problem 

Mr. Fercuson. Now, this State licensing board 

Mr. CressmMan. It took quite a period of time between—they met 
every several months, and therefore, between board meetings, the 
staff had been given approval of what we called interim approvals, 
between the board meetings. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who was authorized? To whom was the authority 
delegated to make the interim approval? 

Mr. Cressman. | would have to check the record. It would 
probably be me or Mr. Judge; | am not certain. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say these approvals were made pretty much 
on the basis of the fact that just by physical limitation, you could not 
make inspection of the schools? 

Mr. CressmMan. In those cases no school was ever given interim 
approval without visitation. 

Mr. Ferauson. Thev were visited once? 

Mr. Cressman. They were visited once, contrary to all the 
publicity. 

Mr. Fercuson. Now, upon the recommendation of the field in- 
spector, they were given interim approval? 

Mr. Cressman. That ts right. 

Mr. Feravson. Now, Doctor, why is it that vou say it had to be 
an interim approval at that point? 

Mr. CressmMan. Because the board met only every 2 months. 

Mr. Fercuson. So they were approved prior 
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Mr. CressMan. Some of them were. 

Mr. Fercuson. To the board’s meeting? 

Mr. CressMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Is there any particular reason why the board could 
not meet more frequently? 

Mr. CressmMan. Well, you would have to ask the board. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you a member of the board? 

Mr. CressmMan. No; no. 

Mr. Fereuson. You were in a supervisory capacity? 

Mr. CressMan. No. If you are talking about the State council of 
education and State board for vocational education, they have 
historically met five times a year. 

Mr. Ferauson. Which board, then, Doctor, is it that these recom- 
mendations had to go to? The State council of education? 

Mr. CressMan. Well, it was actually the State board for vocational 
education. And they are the same persons who are serving in the 
State council of education. 

Mr. Fercuson. So that the recommendations coming through the 
State board for private trade schools—- 

Mr. CressmMan. That was in ’45 to ’49, now. 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. CressMan. Since ’49 we operate only through the private trade 
school boards. 

Mr. Fercuson. And during what period were these interim ap- 
provals, the system of interim approvals in existence? 

Mr. CressmMan. That existed when the rush was on, after the war 
was over, and all these schools wanted to get started. Everybody 
kept calling to have their schools approved. -The GI was not getting 
his subsistence, and these schools had to be approved. Therefore, we 
had the interim-approval arrangement, whereby we would go out and 
inspect, and all the places were inspected and met the standards for 
facilities and teachers, and when they were inspected, they were given 
interim approvals, and in every case the board sustained the interim 
approval. 

Mr. Ferevuson. At a later date, Doctor, was there any reversal of 
this procedure? 

Mr. CressMaAn. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Ferovuson. Is the system of interim approval still in effect? 

Mr. Cressman. | don’t think it is necessary right now. 

Mr. Ferauson. The reason I ask is that from the minutes of the 
State board it appears that there were 136 trade schools at one time 
which had been given interim approval, which approvals were con- 
firmed. And the minutes also disclose that at that time, which I 
believe was August 16 of 1949, a motion was made, seconded, and 
unanimously carried that there would be no more interim approvals. 
I was wondering if that is the situation at the present time? 

Mr. CressmMan. That was probably the action of the State board 
for private trade schools. As far as I know, that is the plan. That 
large number, however, was due to over how long a period of time? 

Mr. Feravuson. That was from May 3 to August 16, 1949. 

Now, in that connection, Doctor, the minutes of that board alse 
reveal that this was one of 14 items of business transacted on August 
16, and the entire session took 165 minutes. 
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There is one thing in here that I would like to ask you about, 
and see if you have an explanation for it, although, of course, you were 
not a member of that board, and that is, that after the consideration 
of each school application, that is, for 136 schools, a motion was made, 
seconded, and unanimously carried, that the approvals granted 
the following schools during the period May 3, 1949, to August 16, 
1949, be confirmed. And I was just wondering if anyone ever reported 
to you how much consideration had been given each of these 136 
applications, when actually the entire session took only 165 minutes 
to conduct, including all the other business of the board. 

Mr. CressMan. I wouldn’t be in a position to pass on that. 

Mr. Fereauson. Mr. Judge or no one every discussed that with 
you? 

Mr. CressMan. No. Mr. Judge had no opportunity—or seldom had 
an opportunity—to meet with the State board of vocational education. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know of any instructions that might 
have been issued to that board in connection with those approvals, 
for confirmation of those interim approvals? 

Mr. CressmMan. Not other than they had our recommendation 
that they had been visited and they had met the standards. 

Mr. Fercuson. | see. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Dr. Cressman, I take it that the State board was 
merely a rubber-stamp organization. In other words, whatever 
Mr. Judge or his investigators said, if they came in and make a 
recommendation, the State board merely approved it, and unless 
he set up some reason for disapproval there was no discussion whatso- 
ever. It was merely going through the motions of approving every 
school Mr. Judge and his staff approved, is that right? 

Mr. CressmMan. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, then, will you answer Mr. Ferguson's question: 
How could you possibly go over 136 schools and conduct 14 other 
items of business in 165 minutes? 

Mr. Cressman. You are asking me to pass judgment on the State 
council of education, the State board for vocational education. 
I doubt whether that is my responsibility, to pass judgment on how 
they do their business. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | will ask you another question: Do you know of 
your own knowledge of any school that was recommended to be 
given a license by Mr. Judge and his staff that the State board refused? 

Mr. Cressman. I am sure there were cases like that, but I could not 
mention the name of the case today. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Judge 

Mr. CressMan. There were many schools denied. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Even though Mr. Judge recommended them? 

Mr. CressMan. No; I wouldn’t say there were many there, but 
there have been many schools they have refused to recommend. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Just in case you did not understand my question, 
I am going to ask you again, Dr. Cressman: Do you know of any 
school Mr. Judge recommended be licensed that was refused by the 
State board? 

Mr. Cressman. I wouldn’t be able to give you the name of the 
school. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you be able to give it to us later on if there 
were any? 
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Mr. CressmMan. I would be glad to look it up. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. FerGuson. Doctor, were any of these schools operating before 
the interim approval was granted? In other words, were schools 
operating and training veterans under the GI bill prior to receiving 
an interim approval? 

Mr. CressMANn. You have some very excellent private schools in 
Pennsylvania that have been operating as long as a hundred years, 
some of the finest schools in America are found here. 

Mr. Ferausoy. How about new schools coming into existence, 
say, after 1945? Were any of that category operating before receiving 
a normal interm approval? 

Mr. CressMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. On what authority did they operate? 

Mr. CressMan. You will have to ask the Veterans’ Administration, 
I will name you one of them, the Pittston public schools. A joint 
school of theirs operated some 6 months before they were ever given 
any approval. 

Mr. Fercuson. Is there any correspondence between the State 
agency and the Veterans’ Administration in connection with that 
particular school? 

Mr. CressmMan. Yes; lots of it. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there objection on the part of the State 
agency? 

Mr. Cressman. Very much so. 

Mr. Ferauson. And still they were training veterans under 
contract? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right, and money was being used. 

Mr. Ferauson. Dr. Cressman, there is also something in the min- 
utes of the Board that I would like to ask you about, in the minutes 
of February 20, 1950. There was a request for information from the 
director of the National Federation of Private Schools Association, 
asking, apparently, for information as to serious abuses affecting 
educational advantages of trainees, minor irregularities, serious abuses 
corrected, how many schools have been disapproved because of 
abuses, and so forth, and that was in reply to a telegram from Dr. 
Noffsinger, who was director of that private school association, 
and the serious abuses were listed and the number of schools dis- 
approved because of abuses, “None.”’ Has it ever come to your 
attention in your official capacity that there were any schools operating 
in Pennsylvania, private trade schools, in which there were certain 
irregularities of such character as to make a school undesirable as an 
institution of education? 

Mr. Cressman. We are working on it every day, currently. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have any been disapproved to date? 

Mr. CressMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. About how many, Doctor? 

Mr. CressmMan. I really wouldn’t know, but 1 can get that number 
for you. The number has been reduced from more than 500 to some 
380 or 370. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that because of disapprovals by the board or 
hecause of falling by the wayside? 

*fr. CressMAn. Probably both. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Would you say the disapprovals would number as 
many as 10? 

Mr. CressmMan. More than that. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is, actual positive disapproval and disen- 
rollment of the school by the board? 

Mr. CressmMan. I would say there were more than 10. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you have any knowledge of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Private and Vocational Schools, Doctor? 

Mr. CressMan. | hear there is such an association. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that a private trade school association? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there any reason why members of the State 
board would be attending numerous meetings of that association? 

Mr. CressmMan. I think it would be very proper for them to do so. 
We do it in every other division, we do it with the nurses, the under- 
takers, and our academic schools, our business schools, and it is only 
natural that they should. I would recommend that they would 
attend. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, that would be a normal function of 
one of the officers of the board? 

Mr. Cressman. That would be their normal function. 

Mr. Fereuson. To attend, we will say, all of the meetings of such 
an association? 

Mr. CressmMan. Not necessarily all, but to be there and discuss 
topics. 

Mr. Fereuson. Are there any members of the board that have 
been connected with that association in any official capacity? 

Mr. Cressman. Not that I know of. I wouldn’t Say that there are 
not, but I do not know of any. 

Mr. Ferauson. Has there ever been, to your knowledge, any 
members of the Department of public instruction who have been 
associated in any capacity with that association? 

Mr. Cressman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would the records of that, I suppose, be with that 
association? There would be no record of it in the State DPI? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is right. I would be very much surprised to 
fia any member of our staff was active in that association in an official 
capacity 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would it be both illegal and irregular for them to do 
so, if they were? Is there aayihing to vour regulations or in the law 
that savs a member of the staff of the State department of public 
instruction shall not be active in that? 

Mr. Cressman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Cuavuporr. So that it would be perfectly legal, although you 
probably would frown upon it, for any member of your staff to be 
active? 

Mr. Cressman. | would 

Mr. Fercuson. Doctor, in regard to the approval of these various 
schools, have you ever experienced haviag been specifically Listructed 
by aovone to make ao approval of a school, of a specific school? 

Mr. CressmMan. I doa’t recall, and if there-had, it wouldn't have 
made any differeace 

Mr. Ferauson. Because of the system under which the board was 
operated? 
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Mr. Cressman. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. It would have been an interim approval, and later 
it would have been confirmed? 

Mr. Cressman. I don’t know of a case like that, but if it had, our 
decision would have been based on the case itself. 

Mr. Fercuson. I see. In other words, any time that you would 
have given the specific instruction to any one of your subordinates to 
approve a specific school, it would have been based upon an inspection? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And the recommendation to the effeet that the 
facilities were adequate and it was a proper school to train veterans? 

Mr. CressmMan. It had the facilities and teachers to train. You 
know, in those first days, when the first schools were opened, they 
didn’t have to be jn existence. It might have been very much better 
if we had had that act of Congress a little sooner, so that they would 
have had to have been in existence for at least a year. That helped 
out a great deal. 

Mr. Meapows. Dr. Cressman, do you have any, idea, or do you 
know whether there have been any private trade schools approved 
that have not been inspected or recommended for approval without 
an inspection? 

Mr. Cressman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Meapvows. But with regard to this process of approval of 
proprietary trade schools before the State board of private trade 
schools in 1949, the system, as | understand it at that time was that 
some regular employee of the department of public instruction, would 
make a visit to these schools, and then that the State board for voca- 
tional education act on those formally, and sit on those recommenda- 
tions, and take a formal action, or was some employee in that depart- 
ment empowered to issue an approval there? 

Mr. Cressman. Only between board meetings were we empowered 
to issue them. 

Mr. Mrapows. Even back in 1944 and 1945, in the very early days? 

Mr. CressMan. From 1945 to ’49. 

Mr. Meapows. With regard to this recertification process which, 
I understand, has been recently employed, were any schools re ‘moved 
from the approved list on recertification, and actually disapproved? 
I am not speaking of schools which may have dropped out of their 
own volition, but were any schools specifically disapproved because 
they failed to meet the criteria of section 5 of Public Law 610? 

Mr. CressmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. How many? 

Mr. Cressman. I know of specifically two that were told not to 
open up. 

Mr. Meapows. Perhaps you don’t follow me, Dr. Cressman. 
This was a recertification of existing schools. 

Mr. CressMan. You are talking about April 15, 1951? 

Mr. Mravows. Under Public Law 610, but you were required to 
recertify all schools in operation, and the question is: Were any refused 
recertification, or specifically disapproved for recertification? 

Mr. Cressman. | know of two 

Mr. Meavows. Do you know the names of those schools? 

Mr. CressmMan. There was one in Allentown and one at Bridgeport. 
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Mr. Meapows. Is that action final? I understand you have a 
procedures act here that requires that schools be offered an oppor- 
tunity for hearing, and so forth. Is the action of disapproval final? 

Mr. Cressman. They probably will appeal. I don’t know whether 
they will or not. 

Mr. Meapows. But the board has recommended, or 

Mr. CressMan. No, the department of public instruction, as a 
certifying agency. The board did not take action. 

Mr. Meapows. It was not the board? 

Mr. CressmMan. No; the department took it. 

Mr. Meapows. The board is the constituted approval agency? 

Mr. Cressman. No; the board is not a constituted approval agency, 
the board licenses and operates under a State licensing act, and under 
610 of the Eighty-first Congress the department of public instruction 
has another division that recertifies and approves schools. 

Mr. Meapows. The board did not sit upon the recertifications? 

Mr. CressmMan. They did not. 

Mr. Meapows. However, the application for a new trade school, 
should you receive one now, would go through the State board of 
private trade schools? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is right. There are two separate agencies. 
One is the State licensing agency, and the recertifying agency that 
operates under the department of public instruction as the State 
approval agency. 

Mr. Merapows. In the case of these two schools, you did remove 
their license, or remove their approvals—you did not remove their 
license? 

Mr. Cressman. We did not remove the license. 

Mr. Mrapows. You removed approvals under 346, as amended by 
Public Law 610? 

Mr. CressmMan. They volunteered to close 

Mr. Meravows. They discontinued? 

Mr. CressmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. | thought you said the approval was withdrawn. 

Mr. Cressman. We did not recertify their claims, but there was 
no necessity; they were going to close. 

Mr. Meavows. Then it appears that all schools which were operated 
at the first of the vear and during the period of 

Mr. CressmMan. No; some schools that operated on Friday did not 
operate the next Monday. 

Mr. Meapows. But dropped out, of their own volition, then? 

Mr. Cressman. That, rather than go through the whole long court 
proc “dure they have to go through. 

Mr. Meapow. I see 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you advise them that vou were not approving 
them for further courses of study? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuvorr. You advised them of that, and did they close up 
before you advised them, or after? 

Mr. Cressman. After we advised them——and some of them have 
closed since that time, too. 

Mr. Cuavuporr. In other words, when they learned that you wouldn't 
give them a further approval, they returned their licenses and closed 
the doors? 
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Mr. Cressman. They did not return the license, they still have the 
license. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Aren't they required to return the license? 

Mr. CressMan. That is a licensing board function; that is a State 
function. 

Mr. Meapows. In other words, the school conceivably, if it desired 
to do so, would be allowed to train nonveteran students under the State 
license, but the department of public instruction took the action to 
exclude veteran trainees under Public Law 610? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Would you allow a school to train nonveterans and 
not veterans? 

Mr. CressMan. That is up to the license board. If they were 
within the law and they had the legal right to do so, they would. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of public policy, do you think there 
would be a school certified to train nonveterans and not veterans? 

Mr. Cressman. We have schools operating with nonveterans. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | understand that, but if a school is not good enough 
to train a veteran, why should it be good enough to train a nonveteran? 

Mr. CressmMan. You will have to take that up with the private trade 
school board. 

The CuarrMan. Has it at any time come to your attention that any 
of your subordinates had an interest in trade schools that vou consid- 
ered to be irregular? 

Mr. CressmMan. My attention has been called to one member of my 
staff who had an investment in a private trade school outside of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The CaarrmMan. Who was that member? 

Mr. Cressman. That was John O. Judge. 

The CuatrMan. Does he still have an interest in that school? 

Mr. Cressman. I do not think he does. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you make any specific recommendation to him 
that vou thought it was proper or improper that he do that? 

Mr. Cressman. My recommendation was that he withdraw from 
that school, because I did not think it very proper, although I would 
have great difficulty to tell him what law he violated. In fact, I 
don’t know that he did violate any law. 

Mr. Meapows. Would you know the extent of the exact financial 
or business arrangements in that particular school? 

Mr. Cressman. I do not. 

Mr. Meapows. You do not know who the other partners were? 

Mr. Cressman. Only through rumor, that it was some other people 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Meapows. Whom did you hear it was? 

Mr. Cressman. I hear it is Dr. Scott and Ralph Beamer and Mr. 
Cooper. There may be more; I don’t know. 

Mr. Meavows. Who are they? 

Mr. CressMan. They are associated with the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Mrapows. They are employees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh—or the department of public instruction? 

Mr. Cressman. Employees of the University of Pittsburgh, 
technically. 
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Mr. Meapows. Are they on the payroll of the University of 
Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Mrapows. As I understand it, these—— 

Mr. Cressman. The funds come from the State and Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Meapows. They are matched funds, under the Smith-Hughes 
Act? 

Mr. CressMANn. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you know of any other persons that were asso- 
ciated, or might have been associated, in the school? 

Mr. Cressman. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Fercuson. What evidence did Mr. Judge give to you, Doctor, 
of his disassociating himself with the school? 

Mr. Cressman. I don’t know that he gave me any evidence. | 
found out he had disassociated himself with the school. 

Mr. Frerauson. In other words, you recommended that he do that, 
and did he actually tell you that he had done it? 

Mr. Cressman. He did not. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever pursue the matter any further? 

Mr. Cressman. No. I knew that he was disassociated with the 
school, so I dropped it. And I don’t know of any violation of any law. 

Mr. Ferauson. On what did you base your recommendation to 
him to withdraw from that association? 

Mr. Cressman. The experience like we are having today. I 
expected someone would raise a question about it. 

Mr. Frereuson. In other words, you thought that in some respects 
it was not right? The reason I am asking you, Doctor, is because 
you are much more familiar with the workings of this type of inspection 
and approval than this committee is, actually, and we are interested 
in knowing what vou could base your recommendation to a member 
of vour staff on, to withdraw from an association with any private 
trade school. 

Mr. CressmMan. I would like to give you some background on 
that. 

After the First World War, I was associated with helping to set up 
the rehabilitation program after the war, and some of the boys out 
around Pittsburgh put on one of the best rehabilitation programs this 
Nation ever experienced. Quite a number of our men who are in 
public-school work were teachers in that school. That school was so 
highly thought of that the public schools bought the building and 
employed the head of that school as the vocational director. He is 
one of the most respected men in Pittsburgh. 

Now you will have to tell me what happened between the First 
World War and the Second World War why a man could do that 
with a complete respect and be approved by everybody in the First 
World War, but he couldn’t after the Second World War. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you mean be associated and be actively an 
official of some approving agency and also- 

Mr. CressMAn. No; there was not any approving agency, but 
these men were in the 

Mr. Fereuson. I think probably one reason at the present moment, 
under the existing laws, is the fact that there is a great opportunity 
for financial profit 
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Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. From Federal funds. I would assume that would 
be the basic reason behind the objection. 

Mr. Cressman. All those men in the First World War were very 
well paid for their work in that time too. 

Mr. Meapows. Would you object to an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and particularly an employee that had 
to do with the certification of schools under Public Law 346, or ap- 
proval of schools under that law, would you object to him owning an 
interest in a private trade school in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Cressman. I certainly would. 

Mr. Meapows. Have you issued any sort of directive to that effect? 

Mr. CressmMan. I don’t think it is necessary. | have asked our 
men not to be associated with the schools. I have asked them not 
to accept a free meal, not to accept any gifts, and I personally would 
not even accept a cigar from anybody. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Dr. Cressman, if the press had not disclosed Mr. 
Judge’s interest in this West Virginia school, would you have re- 
commended that he withdraw from that school? 

Mr. Cressman. I did that long before the press ever talked about 
it or wrote about it. 

Mr. Meapows. As your testimony develops, Dr. Cressman, you 
must have discussed personally with Mr. Judge the effect of owning 
an interest in the school outside of the State of Pennsylvania, but 
apparently you didn’t take official action in the way of correspondence 
or written statements in Mr. Judge’s file, to actually assure that he 
withdrew from that association? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is right. I just said, “TI think it is unwise for 
you to be invested in this kind of business.’ 

Mr. Meapows. But you gave him a little personal advice on the 
subject? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is right. 

The CuHarrmMan. Down in Texas Texas we found that about 56 
schools were operated by employees of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Do you have any knowledge of any Veterans’ Administration em- 
ployees who owned schools or who have had an interest in schools? 

Mr. Cressman. I hear that there are quite a few. 

The CHarrmMan. You think there are quite a few? 

Mr. Cressman. I think there are quite a few. I think there are 
quite a few that were formerly with the Veterans’ Administration 
that now run schools. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think that or do you know that? 

Mr. CressMan. We had the recertification of one such school, and 
I believe it was up around Carbondale, where I believe the man was 
at one time, if I am not mistaken, the head of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in Wilkes-Barre. I know we could get his name. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you have any knowledge of present employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration—this i is a former employee, is it not? 

Mr. CressMan. That is right. I have no knowledge of a present 
employee. 


The CuarrmMan. Doctor, to what do you attribute most of your ~ 


aden in the State of Pennsylvania, as far as the GI se thools are 
concerned? 
Mr. Cressman. That is the $64 question. 
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The CuarrMan. What is the basic law? 

Mr. CressMan. Originally, it was the basic law. If we could have 
started out with the staff and the money to do that thing this situation 
would not have grown. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, don’t you think that every State owed 
enought to the veterans, and to this program, that they should have 
provided the money and a staff to do this work? 

Mr. CressMaAn. I wouldn't like to pass judgment on our adminis- 
tration and past administrations, and general assembly. 

The CHarrMAN. That is my personal belief, that every State owed 
that much to this GI program, and Texas did the same thing. 

Mr. CressMan. They probably did. 

The Caarrman. And I think that is one of the basic troubles in 
every State, where they have had trouble. 

Mr. CressMaNn. Basically, your problem in Pennsylvania is serious 
unemployment in the anthracite area. 

The CuHarrman. In other words, the GI did not go to school to get 
an education, he went to get his subsistence; is that correct? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is my personal belief, in many cases. 

The CuarrMan. I believe | agree with you. 

Mr. Meapows. Dr. Cressman, from the beginning, the authority 
to approve was vested in the State? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. And it was up to the State administration to deter- 
mine the method of handling that authority. As I understand it, it 
was vested in the established department of public instruction. Were 
there any restrictions in the law or any restrictions placed upon the 
department of public instruction, or any boards that authority might 
be vested in, as to the rules or regulations, operating periods, or any 
other conceivable controls that you might have chosen to establish 
at the State department of public instruction? 

Mr. CressmMan. There was nothing in the Federal act. It was a 
matter of that the deputy superintendent took charge of all of the 
approvals for all kinds of schools and colleges. That is an enormous 
list, all types of schools, and he just chose this method, of taking all 
accredited and all licensed schools. 

Mr. Meapows. You referred a moment ago to the 1-year operating 
period, which I think you made reference to, and the fact that if it 
existed all along we would not have had these troubles. Was there 
any reason why the department of public instruction could not have 
established a 6-month operating period for new schools, or 1-year 
operating period, as was subsequently established by the Congress? 

Mr. Cressman. Yes. Our State law did not permit that. 

Mr. Meapows. Did it prohibit it? 

Mr. Cressman. It did not make it possible for us, under our licens- 
ing act. 

Mr. Meapows. When did the licensing act come into effect? 

Mr. Cressman. That was way back, originally, 1945. But the act 
itself did not provide that we should withhold the approval or licensing 
of the school until it was existent for 6 months. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You could have made a regulation providing for 
that. I think the act gave you the right to make rules and regula- 
tions concerning licensing of schools. 
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Mr. CressmMan. You will have to talk with our attorneys, who 
know about the constitutional law, whether boards have the-—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. I happen to have been a member of the State legisla- 
ture when the 1945 act was put in. I think Mr. Tahl was requested 
by the State department of public instruction to introduce the bill. 

Mr. Cressman. I believe that that is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And the bill did not provide that the school had to 
be in existence 6 months, but under the bill, you had the right to set 
up rules and regulations. You certainly could have passed a ruling 
and said they had to be in business 6 months before they would have 
been approved. ’ 

Mr. CressMaNn. I would have liked to have had such a rule, but it 
was an impossibility. 

The Cuarrman. I am not going to let the group up here get away 
from that $64 question. I want to go back to that. 

You talked first about the basic law that caused some of the trouble. 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

The CaarrmMan. Would you go on from there? 

Mr. CressMan. The second was a very major one, we ought to 
give attention in the Congress and we in the State, we ought to do 
something about this serious unemployment in the anthracite region. 
The cure of the situation will be, in my judgment, if you will pass 
the law allowing these fellows to have the subsistence without going 
to school. If you pass a law allowing them to get subsistence whether 
they go to school or not, you will solve this problem. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In other words, if you were going to give a fellow 
$90 a month, you would not pay somebody a dollar an hour to let him 
hang around the place? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. It is costing $200 instead of $100. 

The CuarrmMan. Doctor, is it not possible for us to demand and see 
that the veteran gets an education, if he goes to school? That is, either 
make the schools, where the schools are good enough, see that he will 
get an education, or he will not be able to go to school? 

Mr. CressmMan. Theoretically, yes; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Why, Doctor, did noneducators come into the 
educational field? 

Mr. CressmMan. The lure of money. 

The CuatrMan. Before I ask you that question: Is it not true 
that in Pennsylvania, as well as in Texas and everywhere else, that 
many noneducators immediately came into the educational field and 
started running schools? Do you agree with me that they did? 

Mr. Cressman. They did. 

The CuarrmMan. Why did these men come into it? 

Mr. CressmMan. The lure of money. 

The Cuarrman. To follow that a little further, did not the Veterans’ 
Administration approve every dollar that was paid out to the school 
operators? 

Mr. CressmMan. I wouldn’t know about that—I think they have. 
They have their troubles too. 

The Cuarrman. I realize that it is a big job. It was forced upon 
them. 

Would you make any other comment as to what the troubles were? 

Mr. Cressman. No. The only point I would like to make is that 
the department of public instruction will stand ready to sit around a 
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conference any time to try and find a solution to this problem on 
a National level and a State level. It is a serious problem and we 
ought to do something about it. 

he CuarrMan. Is it a fair question to ask you whether or not you 
would recommend the extension of the present GI bill? You do not 
have to answer that question if you do not want to. I do not know 
what position it puts you in. 

Mr. CressMan. I have three GI’s in my house, and if I make the 
statement here to that effect | am saying that I think I will pass that 
one up. 

The CuHarrMan. We expect to make a recommendation to the 
Congress before we get through with this committee, and we are 
asking everybody who should know. Certainly, if you education 
people cannot tell us, I do not know who can. I think you should 
tell us. 

Mr. CressmMan. If the GI gets that $100 subsistence with the 
privilege of going to school, and you would be willing to pay that 
school, or see that he would get it whether he went to school or not, 
you would solve that problem. If the school did not give that boy 
what he wanted—if he was not getting something worth while, he 
wouldn’t show up in school. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you think it was a mistake to let the 52-20 die? 
And that it should have been extended? 

Mr. CressMan. I am not familiar with the technicality, 52-20. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Compensation for 52 weeks at $20 a week, when 
they got out of the service. 

Mr. CressmMan. Personally, I hope that it won’t be continued. 
I want relief of this situation. 

The Cuarrman. I did not understand that statement. 

Mr. Cressman. I hope it will not be continued, as far as I per- 
sonally am concerned. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask him one question. 

The CHarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Doctor, as I understand it, when a school is ap- 
proved by your department, it is approved for a certain number of 
students, depending on the capacity of the school. But would it be 
possible, under the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
under your regulations, for a school to be approved for an unlimited 
number of students? 

Mr. Cressman. I do not think so. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Doctor, would you be surprised to hear that the 
National Optical Institute has a certificate that gives them an un- 
limited number of students, under the number of students, it is left 
blank? Is that a mistake? 

Mr. Cressman. Would you direct that, please, to the board? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I would be glad to, but I think in your capacity you 
should check that, to determine whether or not they are operating. 

Mr. Cressman. I would object seriously to that 

Mr. Cuuporr. I do not know whether it is still in existence or not. 

Mr. Cressman. I don’t think they are. I think they closed them 
out. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But I think for your own information, that you 
ought to check that school, and you will find that they are certificated 
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with a blank number of students, which meant they could put in 
3,000 or 4,000 or 5,000. 

Mr. CressMan. That is the first mistake we made, Congressman. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, Texas and Pennsylvania, both, have had 
an unusually large number of private schools, and both of them have 
had considerable trouble. Some States, like Oklahoma, just did not 
permit new schools. 

Mr. CressMan. Congressman, that would have been a fine thing. 
Actually, I wish we wouldn’t have had that license law back in 1945 
and wouldn’t have had the machinery. We would have done like 
Maryland and Delaware and Oklahoma and many States. They said, 
“We have no money to do this job. This is not our responsibility. 
We just won’t certify any new schools.” And that would have been 
an improvement. 

And vet, when we passed this licensing law in 1945, we thought we 
were doing the proper thing, and it did help to open up the door for- 
these people to come in. 

The Cuarrman. | don’t want to put you on the spot too much, 
but what has been your relationship with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CressmMan. With the Veterans’ Administration, in our three 
areas here, they have been very cooperative. We do have one situa- 
tion with the Veterans’ Administration in Washington that we do not 
regard as satisfactory, and that has to do with the men who have 
evidence that we could use to remove a license, and the Veterans’ 
Administration refused to let their men be subpenaed and furnish us 
the information which we know they have. 

The CHarrmMan. Do they give any reason for not cooperating? 

Mr. CressmMan. The attorneys in the Veterans’ Administration say 
they may not do so. 

Mr. Meapows. Who specifically furnished you that ruling? 

Mr. Cressman. Could I give that to you a little later? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cressman. I will be glad to give it to you. I have that in 
writing. 

The CuHarrmMan. Have you found a definite, concise, clear policy 
that you have been able to follow, as far as the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is concerned, or have you found a hodgepodge of regulations and 
changes, and a situation where you do not know from month to month 
just what regulations to follow? 

Mr. Cressman. I wouldn’t make it that bad, but there is constant 
change, and one of the items which Congress recently passed is giving 
us no end of difficulty right now, and that is—may I ask one of my 
members? 

The CHAIRMAN. Surely. 

Mr. CressMan. That is the essentiality clause that you wrote in 
there, is just no end of headache. 

The CuarrmMan. What is that on, do you know? Is that on flight 
schools? That is, this word “‘essentiality?”’ 

Mr. Cressman. It is in all of them. Every school wants to be 
claimed they are essential, for the expanding of their program, and 
the Veterans’ Administration tells us one thing, and our correspond- 
ence is running extremely high right now by schools that want the 
approval that they are essential, to expand or start new programs. 
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The CuarrMan. I think I am the guilty person on that, Doctor. 
I think I actually put it in there. 

Mr. CressMan. Your motives might have been the best. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, we felt that you should not cut out every new 
school, but certainly we did not feel that, like in southwest Texas, 
where you did not have television, there should be television schools 
down there, which was actually happening. We were trying to not 
just completely tie your hands to the point where if you did need a 
school in an area that you could not put it in there. That was the 
thought behind it. 

Mr. Cressman. The purpose was no doubt good. 

Mr. Merapows. The decision rests with the Administrator, and 
not the State. You merely were asked to make the recommendation 
and the final decision is with the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs? 

Mr. Cressman. I wish that could be spelled out by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Meapows. The law states very clearly that it is within the 
discretion of the Administrator to determine whether a need exists for 
a new school or new courses in an old school. 

Mr. CressMAN. Just now we in the State, besides all other activi- 
ties, have an unusually large burden of mail for that very type of 
thing. 

The CuarrmMan. Doctor, I want to go back to the Veterans’ 
Administration. Do you have any knowledge of contract negotia- 
tions? Have you heard from schools in Pennsylvania as to whether 
they have been satisfactory or whether they have not been satisfac- 
tory? 

Mr. Cressman. I have not. 

Mr. Fercuson. I have a few further questions, Doctor. You 
mentioned a moment ago in connection with something else that, as a 
matter of policy, you had told various employees of the department 
of public instruction and the board that, of course, one thing which 
would be objectionable would be the accepting of gifts, money, or 
anything else. 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Has it ever come to your attention that any mem- 
ber of the board has been guilty of such practice? 

Mr. CressmMan. I know of no member of the board accepting gifts. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was that? 

Mr. Cressman. I know of no member of the board accepting gifts. 

Mr. Ferauson. That covers the employees also? 

Mr. CressmMan. No. There was a report that one of the men had 
accepted a gift, and I spoke to him about the matter, and the gift 
was returned. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who was that, Doctor? 

Mr. CressmMan. Melvin Parks. 

Mr. Fereuson. Can you tell us the circumstances surrounding 
that? 

Mr. CressMan. I know very little about it except that someone 
said he had accepted a small gift, which he thought was perfectly 
proper, but I asked him not to report back for duty the next morning 
until he had returned it, and had a receipt. And he had a receipt. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the nature of the gift? 

Mr. Cressman. I think it was a chair. 
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Mr. Fereuson. A chair? 

Mr. CressMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that the only instance that has come to your 
attention? 

Mr. CressMan. It is. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say the appointments of the board were made 
by Dr. Haas? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. To your knowledge, or in your experience, have 
there been any professional men such as attorneys and accountants or 
groups of attorneys or groups of accountants, who have been unusually 
active in connection with this GI program? 

Mr. CressmMan. Yes; but I would have difficulty in naming the 
names. 

Mr. Fereuson. Well, if you can’t name them, can you tell us 
briefly the circumstances, what their activities consisted of, and how 
they came into the picture, and what they did, and so forth? 

Mr. Cressman. Well, they were interested in either being named 
on the board or interested in behalf of some school. 

Mr. Ferauson. Can you name any who are members of the board? 

Mr. CressMan. | know that some of them have tried to have their 
names put on the board. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall any specific individuals that might 
have requested or made overtures that they be placed on the board? 

Mr. Cressman. I would have to go back and check my correspond- 
ence, because we did have letters to that effect. 

Mr. Fereuson. You could furnish the committee with that? You 
have the information in your files in that connection? 

Mr. Cressman. I should think that I might be able to find it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You did discuss the applications for members of 
this board? 

Mr. CressmMan. With Dr. Haas; ves. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You had more than five applicants, did you not? 

Mr. CressmMan. Oh, the men that were appointed on this board, 
most of them were not applicants. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, there was a lot of competition for a place on 
this board, wasn’t there? 

Mr. CressMaAn. No; | wouldn’t say so. I would say the board men 
are chosen on this board not because they were applicants for the 
board. By and large, that is true of all of our boards. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You went to the men and asked them if they would 
please serve on the board? 

Mr. CressmMan. Many of these men were selected because of their 
leadership, because of their ability, and they ought to be, too. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | would agree with you there. 

Mr. Meapows. As far as we have been able to determine, the 
situation in Pennsylvania is unique in regard to its boards, in that the 
board which actually issues the approval which entitles these schools 
to bill the Federal Government is composed of individuals who, in 


turn, are approved for the same benefit which the board passes on. 


What is your opinion of that? 

Mr. Cressman. I don’t get your point. 

Mr. Meapows. The point is this, as we understand it: The board 
of private trade schools, I believe that is the correct name, is com- 
posed of individuals who are actually owners of private trade schools. 
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Mr. Cressman. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. And their stamp of approval is needed in order that 
they themselves or their own schools, might draw Federal funds. 
Of course, there is the thought that a man should not be on a board 
approving something that he does not know anything about, that is 
certainly a point we i taken, that vocational educators ought to be on 
the board for private trade schools. The question is: Have you 
experienced any difficulties with the presence on the board of these 
individuals who in turn are the recipients of approval? 

Mr. Cressman. No: | have not. 

May I go back further? On the nursing board, there are nurses 
on that board, and on the undertaking board, there are undertakers, 
and on the doctors’ board there are doctors on the board, and in 
business schools there are business-school men on the board, and in 
this board you have private-trade-school men. 

Mr. Meapows. Dr. Cressman, that is not a comparable situation, 
since the doctors and dentists do not receive any remuneration as a 
result of the amounts of money involved, based on the approval. 

Mr. CressMan. Their life’s work is based on their decisions, 
whether they pass or do not pass examinations. 

Mr. Meapows. Is it your thought that that is a desirable practice? 

Mr. CressMan. No; | leave it to the general assembly to settle that 
point. There is a bill in there now. That is not for me to pass 
judgment on. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What does that bill provide for? 

Mr. CressmMan. It provides for a number of public-school men, 
and several labor men, but it limits the number of private schools. 

Mr. Cauporr. How many private schools do we have, duly licensed 
and approved? 

Mr. CressMan. | am just going to give a guess. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In round figures. 

Mr. Cressman. Three hundred and sixty. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think if we discontinued the GI bill, espe- 
cially the educational training program, it would materially reduce 
that number of schools? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many would you have left? 

Mr. CressMAn. You would have a hundred left over. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think the Franklin School of Nursing and 
certain other schools that have been in existence for probably 25 
years before Public Law 610 came in, will be the ones that are left? 

Mr. Cressman. That is right. The Bowman School in Lancaster 
will be in existence long after this bill. It has been in existence over 
a hundred years. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. But you feel that approximately two-thirds of the 
schools will fold up with that bill? 

The CuarrMan. Doctor, has it ever come to your attention that 
attorneys or accountants representing schools received some of the 
proceeds from the schools? 

Mr. Cressman. Yes. A lady came in one day from New York 
City who said that she had been told that she could not get her license 
unless a certain attorney in Philadelphia—I was trying to think of 
his name, if I think of it I will give it to you—that he would have to 
represent her, and that he represented some six schools. 1 don’t 
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know whether it is true or not. I told her to pay no attention to it. 
I said “There is not a word of truth to it. You don’t have to have 
an attorney.”’ 

Really, I believe the best schools don’t have attorneys. 

The Cuareman. Is that the only case that you know of? 

Mr. Cressman. That is the only case. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you recognize that name if you heard it? 

Mr. CressMan. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Lowenthal? 

Mr. CressMan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Charles Lowenthal? 

Mr. CressMan. I am not sure, but I think so. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did the department of public instruction ever 
pursue that to any extent to determine whether or not there was any 
truth or falsity to it? 

Mr. Cressman. In all of our cases we report those situations to 
out attorneys, and action must be taken by the departments. 

Mr. Fereuson. You doa’t know whether any action was taken 
on it? 

Mr. CressmMan. I| do not. 

The CuHarrman. Doctor, is it a fair statement to say that non- 
educators had attorneys and educators did not? 

Mr. Cressman. Pretty generally. 

The Cuarrman. I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no turther questions. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, thank vou very much. 

We may ask you a little later to come back. I certainly would 
like to talk with you again before we get out of town. We waat to 
hear more of your opinioas ov this GI bill as we do have to recommend 
comething to the Congress. 

Is there a Solomoa Holtzin in the room? 

Would you hold up your right hand, please? 

Do you swear the testimony that you are about to give this com- 
mittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Hotrzin. | do. 

The CuarrmMan. Have a seat, please. 


TESTIMONY OF SOLOMON HOLTZIN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Fereuson. What is your full name? 

Mr. Hotrzin. Solomon Holtzia. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where do you live? 

Mr. Hourzin. 614 East Wyoming Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frrcuson. That is your home address? 

Mr. Hourzin. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. Hovrzin. Electrician. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you a background in electricity? 

Mr. Hourzin. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Fereuson. How loag have you been engaged in that kind of 
work? 

Mr. Hoxtrzin. For 19 vears, since I have been 12 years old. 

Mr. Frerauson. Were you ever in the military service? 
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Mr. Hourzin. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fereuson. What, approximately, was the period of time, and 
what branch of the service did you serve in? 

Mr. Hotrzin. I spent 3 vears in the Air Force, from December 
1942 until the end of October 1945. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever drawn any benefits from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, such as disability, or any form of compensa- 
tion? 

Mr. Hourtzin. No; I haven't. 

Mr. Fercuson. Have you ever taken advantage of going to school 
under the GI bill? 

Mr. Hoxrzin. No; | haven't. 

Mr. Frerevuson. You have never drawn any benefits as a result of 
your service? 

Mr. Ho.rzin. No. 

Mr. Frereuson. Have you ever at any time planned to open a trade 
hool which would train and instruct veterans? 

Mr. Hourzin. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Frerauson. When was that, Mr. Holtzin? 

Mr. Hourztn. That was around May or June of 1949. 

Mr. Fercuson. And what type of school were you going to open? 
Mr. Hotrzin. An electrical school. 

Mr. Fexauson. Where was this to be located? 

Mr. Hourzin. At 1219 Vine Street, in Philadelphia, 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did you have any associates in this project? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who were they? 

Mr. Hotrzin. Frank Klein and his son, Victor Klein, 

Mr. Ferauson. What does Mr. Frank Klein do? 

Mr. Hotrzin. He is in the brokerage business. 

Mr. Feravuson. How about his son, Victor? 

Mr. Hotrzin. He is in business with his dad. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Is his son in the service at the present time? 

Mr. Hourzrn. Yes; he is. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know in what branch or what rank? 

Mr. Hourzin. No; I believe he is a captain, but I don’t know what 
branch. 

Mr. Fereuson. Could you give us briefly, Mr. Holtzin, the picture 
surrounding your initial attempts to open this trade school, and the 
obstacles that you encountered, if any, the persons with whom you 
dealt from the department of public instruction and the Veterans’ 
Administration, and any other outsiders which may have come into 
the picture at the time you were going to open this school. 

Mr. Houtzin. Yes, I can. I can’t be precise about the dates. 
I can give you approximate times. 

Mr. Fereuson. We will not hold you to exact dates. 

Mr. Hotrzin. I was first approached by Mr. Frank Klein and his 
son Victor on the school idea. I happened to be a neighbor of Victor 
Klein’s, and he approached me with a story that his dad was in 
Florida, and a couple of men by the name of Feldman had approached 
him with an idea of going into a school. 

Mr. Frerevson. Do you know the first name of the people? 

Mr. Hotrzn. No; I don’t. I am just telling you what was told 
to me in the beginning, how I became involved in the school set-up. 
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They were told that for a certain percentage of the school these men 
would get them operating in no time at all, and they would have a 
nice, profitable set-up. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Were the Feldmans owners of other schools? 

Mr. Hourzin. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Painting and paper-hanging schools? 

Mr. Hotrzin. That is the set-up. The Kleins approached me. 
They knew I had knowledge of the electrical business. 

If these men could do it through connections, there was no reason 
why we couldn’t open up a legitimate school. And we started looking 
into the matter and found out it could be done properly. 

I made my first trip to Harrisburg and spoke to Mr. Stephenson 
of the DPI, and laid down a basic program to him. He was very well 
pleased with it, and enthused, and said I shouldn’t have any difficulty 
going through with it legitimately. 

We asked him point-blank whether there was anyone we had to 
“see”. He said “no’’; if we go about it legitimately, we should have 
no difficulty in opening up. 

We then made arrangements to get a building. We got the first 
building on 1423 Vine Street, and we had a little difficulty getting the 
inspector around there. It took quite a while before he came there, 
and while we were waiting we lost out on the building. The owners 
changed their minds, or something, and we then came upon this 1219 
Vine Street, which was approximately 8,000 square feet. We took 
this building, providing that the DPI would approve it; that was in the 
agreement before we had signed the lease. 

We then got Mr. Melvin Parks down for an inspection, a primary 
inspection of the building. 

Mr. Ferguson. Who was Melvin Parks? 

Mr. Hourzin. He was the inspector from the DPI, the Department 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. This was the first time | had 
seen Mr. Parks. He came to the building and made some recom- 
mendations and said he would be back when we set up. He then told 
us to go ahead and set up completely, ready for operation, first get the 
fire marshal’s approval, which we did, and make these changes in the 
building, to receive his approval. 

As we were leaving—we started to walk toward town with Mr. 
Parks—and he suggested that we contact a Mr. Charles Lowenthal, 
and handed us a card and said this attorney could do us quite a bit of 
good. 

We took the card and said we would look into the matter. We had 
no intention of contacting Mr. Lowenthal at all. 

We set out building up and we built a five-room bungalow right on 
the floor, put up 38 work benches, put up 18 work cubicles, set up a 
section of flooring where the fellows could actually do house wiring, 
and went out and purchased all the tools necessary and materials, 
where the men could come in and get a practical course. We had our 
course fully prepared. We had a beautiful administrative set-up laid 
out, and everything was going along fine. 

I had received my approval—no; I hadn’t quite received it at that 
time—for director, but we were supposed to see Mr. Parks again, to 
get approval. 2 

Well, we kept trying to contact Mr. Parks at the Adelphia Hotel in 
Philadelphia, but we just couldn’t seem to get ahold of him, I don’t 
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recall whom I spoke to. I spoke to someone, but they said, ‘‘ Well, 
give Mr. Parks a gift and he will show up.” 

Mr. Fercuson. You say you don’t recall who said this? 

Mr. Hoxtrzn. I don’t recall. It was one of these school fellows, 
one of the fellows also trying to open up a school. I couldn’t say 
offhand who it was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he intimate he had done that? 

Mr. Hourzin. Yes. He said ‘“‘That is the only way you can get to 
talk to Mr. Parks.”’ 

We finally contacted Mr. Parks around the end of June, the last 
week in June, I would say, at the Adelphia Hotel, and he made an 
appointment for 9 o’clock in the evening to meet us there. We 
showed up at 9 o’clock. It was Frank Klein and Victor Klein and 
myself and the accountant that was handling our accounts at the 
time. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you recall his name? 

Mr. Hourzrn. Jack Felzer. 

Mr. Fereauson. All right. 

Mr. Hotrzin. We had $100 with us to give to Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Frerauson. How did you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Horan. We just figured—the man told us he had been 
working overtime, and we figured just compensation for his trouble, 
working at night, we would give him a little gift. 

Well, he showed up at 11:30 that night for a 9 o’clock appointment 
and suggested we go into the bar. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you wait 2% hours? 

Mr. Hourzin. We waited 2's hours in the lobby of the Adelphia 
Hotel. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Why did you wait that long? 

Mr. Hourzix. We knew how hard it was to catch him. It was ona 
Thursday night, and we knew he left town on Friday. If we missed 
him, we didn’t know when we would catch him again. We were 
paying $400 a month rent, and it was going on. Our building was 
lying there with nothing being done. 

He showed up at 11:30 and we went into the bar and we were there 
about 5 minutes at the most, and a waiter brought a note-over. Mr. 
Parks got up and left and said he would be right back. We sat there 
about 15 or 20 minutes and Mr. Parks didn’t return, and we sent him 
a note, asking him to come back. 

He came back and said it was a very influential man from Harris- 
burg that could do us a lot of good, and he didn’t want to offend him. 
We recognized the man as Mr. Lowenthal. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say you recognized the man as Mr. Lowenthal? 
Had you been to see Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Hourzin. I saw Mr. Lowenthal at one of the meetings of the 
Vocational Trade School Association, which happened to be an 
association of men that were in my position, who had invested money 
in schools and couldn’t get operating. We were trying to see what 
could be done, and he had come to one or two of our meetings, and | 
recognized him through there. But prior to that my partner, Mr. 
Klein, had gone around to Mr. Lowenthal’s office and received a 
copy of a contract that he had. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Frank Klein or Victor Klein? 
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Mr. Horan. Frank Klein, I believe it was. And he brought the 
copy of the contract around, and we read it and it was ridiculous. 
Something told me to get some photostats made of it, and I had 
copies made of it and returned the originals to Mr. Lowenthal’s office. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you have a representative? 

Mr. Hourzin. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Who was that? 

Mr. Hourzrn. Wolf, Block, Schorr & Solis-Cohen. We took a 
copy of the agreement down to the lawyers and they just laughed. 
They said it was the most beautiful piece of legal fraud they had 
ever seen. I had three copies made, and I returned the original to 
Mr. Lowenthal’s office. I believe I turned-~-I didn’t turn the copy 
over, but the State troopers received a copy of that agreement. 

After Mr. Parks came back to our table at the Adelphia and told 
us Mr. Lowenthal was an influential man from Harrisburg, he said, 
“T can’t offend him. He can do you a lot of good. Let’s make it for 
11 o'clock tomorrow morning at the Adelphia.” 

We met him at 11 o’clock, or 11:30 or thereabouts, and had dinner 
at the Adelphia and then went up to Mr. Parks’ room. 

He then questioned me as to my electrical knowledge and said he 
felt satisfied that I knew the electrical field. And he asked if I had 
my course set up, and | told him I had; it was completely set up. 

He told me he had an electrical course completely set up that would 
be approved, that I could have for $5,000. Well, I told him—— 

Mr. Fercuson. Just what do you mean by that, that “he had an 
electrical course already set up that would be approved’’? 

Mr. Hourzin. It was an approved course that I could take and 
have approved by the DPI without difficulty. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Whom do you mean by “he’’? 

Mr. Hourzin. Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he tell you it was a course that was in operation 
at another school, or in different schools? 

Mr. Hourzin. He told me it was an approved course; that is all 
he did say. 

Mr. Fereuson. And were you under the impression then that the 
department of public instruction had certain courses which were 
designated as approved courses? 

Mr. Hoxrzin. Well, no; I wasn’t, for the simple reason that Mr. 
Stephenson had seen the basic outline of my course and told me it 
was a fine course, and | was satisfied with his word. And we intended 
going ahead with the basic set-up. Now, he then checked my course 
and made a few changes. Our school originally was named the 
Institute of Applied Electricity. He then recommended that we 
change the name to School of Applied Electricity. He said we couldn't 
use ‘Institute’ for some reason or another. That was another 10-day 
delay, to change our letter of incorporation. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say that he offered to sell vou this approved 
course for how much money? 

Mr. Hotrzin. $5,000. 

Mr. Ferauson. And what was your answer to that? 


Mr. Hotrzin. I told him we already had a course; it was a fine” 


course, and we were satisfied with it. 
He told me he had been an electrical engineer for 25 years and knew 
the field very well and had turned his electrical business over to bis son, 
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Mr. Frercuson. What happened after you turned down the course? 

Mr. Hourzin. We started to leave; and, as we were walking out, 
Mr. Frank Klein handed Mr. Parks the envelope and told him it was 
just a gift for working overtime, working nights, and helping us out 
in rushing through, coming out on his own time to check the school 
during lunch time, and so forth. 

Mr. Ferauson. Had Mr. Parks actually done this? 

Mr. Hourzin. Actually, no. The only time he had seen us over- 
time was at night at the Adelphia at 11:30 for the 5 minutes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where did he see you in the Adelphia? 

Mr. Hourzin. Well, we only saw him in the Adelphia twice. 

Mr. Ferauson. | mean—where? 

Mr. Hourzr. In the lobby, and on Friday in his room, when he 
questioned me. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is Mr. Klein here? 

Mr. Hourzin. Yes; he is here. 

Mr. Fereuson. Very well, continue. 

Mr. Hotrzrn. He told us that everything would be fine from there 
on in. 

Mr. Frereuson. What happened to this envelope, and how much 
was in it? 

Mr. Hourzin. There was $100 in the envelope. Mr. Parks took it. 

Mr. Fercuson. Just what were the circumstances? 

Mr. Hourztn. I was walking out of the room. Mr. Klein gave it 
to him—but I know there was $100 in the envelope because we had 
all scraped together. We found out on the last minute’s notice 
Mr. Parks was in town and we would have to grab him then because 
he was going on vacation the following month and we would be stuck 
for a full month. 

Mr. Fereuson. All right; continue. 

Mr. Hourzin. Mr. Parks then told us we could go ahead and get set 
up completely. 

At that time we had built the school up to that point, but then he 
told us to get our tools and materials; that we would be permitted to 
operate and we would get our license, and if there were any changes to 
be made we would be given an opportunity to make the corrections. 

We went ahead and invested all of our money and set up the school 
completely and ready, except for students. Just to open up the door 
and we then sat tight. We couldn't get ahold of Mr. Parks for love 
nor money. 

Around the end of July, | would say, Mr. Parks came in town again 
and my partner, Mr. Klein, called me and said Mr. Parks was in town 
and should I try to get him. And that was after we had all the tools. 

He was supposed to come back and check it again. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where did you get the information that Mr. Parks 
was in town? 

Mr. Hourzin. I couldn’t answer that. Mr. Klein called me and 
told me. I don’t know if he called his office or‘not. We had left Mr. 
Klein’s office number with Mr. Parks at the Adelphia. 

[ am sorry—we had been calling the Adelphia regularly, and leaving 
messages for Mr. Parks to call Mr. Klein’s office or the school, and 
Mr. Parks had called Mr. Klein, that was it. 

And he said “IT will give him some shirts, and maybe he will show up 
now,’’ and he went and saw Mr. Parks himself and gave him the shirts, 
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and Mr. Parks showed up that afternoon at the school; that is, after I 
had been completely set up. He told me everything was fine, and I 
would get the license. I asked him how soon, and he said he didn’t 
know, but there wasn’t going to be any interim license. 

From that point on we just sat tight until August 22, and we got 
word of this rider that went through on the appropriation bill. And 
I called Congressman Teague in Texas, or I called Washington, first, 
and they gave me the Texas number, and I asked him if he had heard 
—— about it. We were sitting in the middle, with all our money 
invested, 

Our association had employed an attorney by the name of Mr. Isidor 
Ostroff. 

Mr. Fercuson. Which association is that you are speaking of? 

Mr. Hourzin. The Vocational Trade Schools Association, men in 
the same position I was in, who had invested money and were sitting 
waiting for the DPI to act on the licenses. 

Isidor Ostroff said he had spoken to Mr. Teague and told us every- 
thing was going good. When I spoke to Congressman Teague, he 
told me he had never heard of Mr. Ostroff. 

From that point on, we were just stuck. We didn’t know whether 
to unload our schools; we were all tied up with big leases, and we had 
our material in the school, and all of our money invested, and many 
of us had men employed already. 

{ had an administrator all set up—— 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever contact anyone else in the department 
of public instruction other than Mr. Parks to find out what was 
wrong? 

Mr. Houvrzin. I went up to see Mr. Judge twice. Each time he 
said “The board is very busy and they have to act on it. We'll just 
wait and see.”’ 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Why did you call Congressman Teague in Texas? 
What was the reason for that? 

Mr. Howrzin. Because at that time there had been an article in 
the paper that Congressman Teague was investigating the school 
set-up. 

Mr Cuvuporr. You did not expect Congressman Teague to give 
you a license to operate, did you? 
~ Mr. Hourzix. Definitely not. We called him— 

Mr. Cuvporr. You just wanted to tell him the story so he could 
use it in the investigation, if he thought it worth while? 

Mr. Hovrzin. No; | just told him to find out if it was a fact that 
this rider was going through. All we received was some word there 
was a rider of that nature going through on the 24th. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You mean the amendment to the Federal act? 

Mr. Hourzin. That is right. And we just wanted verification on 
that. That is the only reason I called—to find out if Mr. Ostroff 
had been to see him. We were paying a fee and I wanted to know 
what we were paying him for. 

Mr. Ferevson. How much did you pay him? 

Mr. Hotrzin. I believe his fee was $250. 

Mr. Ferevson. Was that for each member of the association? 

Mr. Hourzin. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. That was for your particular case? 

Mr. Hotrzin. That was for the group. That was just for that 
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Mr. Cuuporr. That was the association’s fee to him? 

Mr. Hourzin. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many members were there in the association? 

Mr. Hourzin. At that time about 40 or 45. 

The Cuarrman. And the whole 40 or 45 were in the same predica- 
ment you were? 

Mr. Hourzin. There were quite a few more; there were approxi- 
mately 130 in our predicament 

Mr. Fereuson. You still did not have your approval, and you 
had been to see Mr. Judge, and he told you it was just a matter of 
waiting? 

Mr. Hotrzin. That is right. 

Now, in September, Mr. Parks showed up again after this rider 
went through and asked if we still wanted the license? 

Mr. Ferauson. This is in September, you say? 

Mr. Houtzarin. That is right. 

Mr. Frereuson. In other words, you did not receive approval 
around August 16, 1949? 

Mr. Hourzin. No; I did not. We were sitting and waiting. 

Some time in September, Mr. Parks came up and said, “‘If you want 
your license, you can have it now, but you know you can’t take GI’s.”’ 

We had planned on operating with civilians if possible, and we did 
accept the license. 

Mr. Ferauson. How much capital did you have invested? 

Mr. Houtrzin. We had $9,000 in already. 

Mr. Fereuson. Cash? 

Mr. Houstin. $9,000 cash, plus my own personal tools, which were 
valued close to $1,000, and other cash we had in hand. I don’t recall 
how much was taken out, but there was a loss of approximately 
$10,000, that was already into the school. 

The Cuatrman. How much was it costing you each month to sit 
and wait? 

Mr. Hourzin. Our rental alone was $400 a month; and I wasn’t 
getting any livelihood from the outside, so | was drawing on the school, 
wages, to keep my family going. My partners weren’t drawing any- 
thing, because they had their business outside going, so they didn’t 
take a thing from the school 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Holtzin, didn’t you say that your lease provided 
that you would not have any obligation on it unless you got an ap- 
proval? 

Mr. Hourzin. Our agreement provided that, the agreement before 
the lease, provided we received preliminary inspection of the floor, 
and approval. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yet you had to pay $400 a month, even though you 
did not have a license? 

Mr. Hourzin. The agreement called for a preliminary inspection, 
but once they approved the floor, we had to sign the lease. We had 
to sign a binding lease. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, before you were licensed you were 
paying $400 a month rental for the school? 

Mr. Hourzinx. That is right. 

The Caatrman. What was the final outcome? 

Mr. Hourzin. The final outcome we closed the school. I had to go 
to another source and I wasn’t available, | was away for a while, and 
my partners just sold everything out. 
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Mr. Ferecuson. And you never got an approval? 

Mr. Hourzin. We got the license, yes; in tember, and never did 
operate, though. We never accepted any students. 

Mr. Cuuporr. No students at all? 

Mr. Hourzin. No; we never had a student. 

The Cuainman. Who do you think was to blame for your trouble? 

Mr. Hovrzin. | think the DPI is to blame. 

The CuairmMan. The department of public instruction? 

Mr. Hourzin. That is right. I feel that we had applied early 
enough for our license, we had a legitimate set-up, and I feel sure pres- 
sure was being brought to bear on the DPI through the schools that 
were in operation, which is a known fact, that members of the board 
were school owners, and they were not too happy to see new schools 
come in. It was just as plain as day that the new schools that were 
opening up had to be legitimate, because we were going through very 
rigid inspections, which the original schools did not. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is merely your opinion; is it not? 

Mr. Hourzin. No; it is not my opinion. I was through the schools 
and saw. 

Mr. Fercuson. | mean, you stated that it was a known fact that 
because of the fact that members of the board were school operators, 
that they did not want to see new schools coming into the field? 

Mr. Hourzin. That is not mine; I say that is a fact. 

Mr. Ferevuson. On what do you base it? 

Mr. Hourzin. Mr. Sidney Lawn of the Pennsylvania Institute 
called me up and asked me why I wanted to operate. He said, ‘‘Come 
on in with me and I'll take care of you.”’ e said, “You'll never get 
operating.” 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think if you had bought that $5,000 super- 
duper course you heard about that you would have had your license? 

Mr. Hourzin. If I bought the course, or took Mr. Lowenthal’s 
license, I am sure I would have been operating. 

The CuarrmMan. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Hourzin. Because of all the men that I know that were with 
Mr. Lowenthal, they operated. 

The CuarrmMan. They all operated? 

Mr. Hourztn. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. How many do you know that went in with him? 

Mr. Hourzin. I would say about five. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know them by name? 

Mr. Hoxrztn. I wouldn’t know them now, it has been some time. 
When I went through the list I picked a few of them out. I do 
know of one that went in with him, but it was too late and he pulled 
out and had quite a battle getting out, Mr. Al. Finn, of the Oil Burner 
Institute of Philadelphia. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holtzin, what dealings did you have with 
the Veterans’ Administration in this process? 

Mr. Hourzin. The only dealings I had with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, after we were told to contact Mr. Lowenthal and he could 
do us a lot of good, I went down there. 1 was active in veterans’ 
work, and knew a few people in there. I went to see Mr. Friedman, 
who happened to be in charge of contracts, and I went to him for 
just one purpose, to find out what I had to do to get operating, and 
get a contract. Mr. Friedman was about as straight as a man could 
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be. He told me, “There are going to be a lot of people with their 
hands out trying to do you some good. There isn’t a soul who can 
do you any good. Go about it legitimately and you will get a con- 
tract, not negotiated in Philadelphia, but negotiated in Washington. 
This business of men having contacts with the VA is a lot of soup.” 

Mr. Ferauson. Did he mention any specific names? 

Mr. Hourzin. He mentioned Mr. Lowenthal. I mentioned him 
first, and he said, ‘‘We are looking for Mr. Lowenthal,”’ and he said, 
“Some day we'll get him.” 

Mr. Ferauson. What is Mr. Friedman’s first name? 

Mr. Hourzin. I couldn’t tell you offhand. I know he is a formal 
naval officer. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. He is chief of contracts. 

Mr. Fereuson. Chief of contracts. 

Mr. Meapows. Did I understand you to say Mr. Parks was given 
some shirts on a second occasion? 

Mr. Hourzn. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. How many shirts? 

Mr. Hourain. That, I couldn’t say, offhand. I think it was 6 
or 12, lamnotsure. My partner, Mr. Klein, gave him the shirts. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have any dealings with any other State 
people, except Mr. Judge and Mr. Parks? 

Mr. Hourzin. Well, I saw Mr. Stephenson the first trip, that was 
all. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Fercuson. To your knowledge, did either one of the Messrs. 
Klein ever give anything, any gifts, any money, any things of value 
whatsoever, to any other members of the department of public 
instruction? 

Mr. Hourzin. No. 

Mr. Frereuson. Not at all? The only instance was the gift of the 
$100 to Mr. Parks and later Mr. Klein gave him some shirts? 

Mr. Hotrzarn. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And did you discuss being with this association 
of private trade schools, and mention certain school operators having 
told you that if you want to get a license you have got to pay off? 

Mr. Hourzin. No, they didn’t say “if you want to get a license 
you have to pay off’, but “if you want to get to see Mr. Parks, you 
will have to give him a present.” 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, they mentioned him by- name? 

Mr. Horan. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did they mention any other member or employee 
of the department of public instruction? 

Mr. Hourzixn. No. The only other thing was, during our meetings 
at the Essex Hotel, there were a group of men gathered together, and 
just getting the drift of the conversation, Mr. Judge’s name came up 
with some of the gifts he got. They were kidding about it, how well 
Mr. Judge was doing, and how they would like to have his position, 
and they started mentioning some of the gifts he had received. 

Mr. Frereuson. What type of gifts were mentioned? 

Mr. Hourzin. Well, there was aluminum storm windows, awnings, 
venetian blinds, a flagstone walk or porch, lawn furniture, porch furni- 
ture, a freezer, a television set. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. He received all these gifts from school operators? 
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Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did they tell you who gave them to him? 

Mr. Hourzin. No; that was just in a general conversation during 
the meetings with groups, talking in the corner. I couldn’t tell you 
who the men were, because at this one particular meeting there were 
approximately 140 men. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Those were acceptable items for Mr. Parks for cer- 
tain prompt consideration on applications for license? 

Mr. Hourzin. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Meavows. I believe the testimony has become confused, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Whom did you hear received these gifts? Mr. Parks or Mr. 
Judge? 

Mr. Hourzin. Mr. Judge. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. o~ I am sorry. 

Mr. FrerGuson. Was this conversation you heard directly, or was 
this repeated to you? 

Mr. Hourzin. I heard it directly. I was there at the meeting. 
But I was up at the front table at the time and there were different 
groups talking, and I was catching bits of conversation with different 
groups. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you be able to recall even one name? 

Mr. Hourzix. No; | couldn’t say offhand that I could. 

Mr. Frereauson. 1 mean, does it strike any note at all? Do you 
have any recollection whatever of who might have been involved? 
Those are serious accusations. 

Mr. Hourzin. I understand that. 

Mr. Frereuson. In all justice and fairness, if you recall those names, 
you should give them because if you don’t, at is purely malicious, in a 
certain respect. 

Mr. Hourzin. Well, the statements were definitely made. 1 was 
there and heard them, but there were so many men present at that 
meeting, and it was one of our early meetings, and I didn’t know all 
the men. 

Mr. Meapvows. Were these statements made at part of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting or just in a group of people? 

Mr. Hourzin. No, just during a break in the meeting, conversation. 

The Cuairman. Was it true this was just accepted as fact that 
you had to pay off with gifts, that if you got a school operating, it was 
just more or less regarded that you had to do it? 

Mr. Hourztn. Well, from what I would say, yes. Of course, I 
know we tried to go about it legitimately and got nowhere. 

The CHarrmMan. Was it with State people, or also Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration employees? 

Mr. Hourzin. State only, as far as I could see. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did this association have regular meetings? 

Mr. Hourzin. For a while they did, yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who was the President of it? 

Mr. Hourzin. Alexander Brodsky, an attorney. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who were the other officers, if you know? 

Mr. Hourzin. Mickey Rose was cochairman, Herman Hymowitz 
was treasurer, and I was acting as cochairman, along with Mr. Brodsky 
and Mickey Rose. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, it was common knowledge among 
the association’s members that unless and until certain gratuities and 
gifts were given to members of the staff of the Department of Public 
Instruc tion, no license would be approved? 

Mr. Hourzrin. No; our organization wasn’t formed until after the 
amendment was passed. It was just a few days prior, when we first 
got the word of it, the 22d of August. Prior to that there wasn’t any 
organization. 

The CHarrMan. Very well, thank you, Mr. Holtzin. That will be 
all. 

The CuHarrMan. Is Mr. Frank Klein in the room? 

Mr. Klein, will you raise your right hand and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help, 
you God? 

Mr. Kuern. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK KLEIN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Fereuson. Will you state your full name for the record, 
please? 

Mr. Kuern. Frank Klein. 

Mr. Fereuson. And what is your present address? 

Mr. Kuein. My business is 4 North Eleventh Street. 

Mr. Ferevuson. And what is your home address? 

Mr. Kuern. 1107 Stratford Avenue, Montrose Park. 

Mr. Fercuson. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. Kuern. Broker, general merchandise. 

Mr. Fereuson. How long have you been in that business? 

Mr. Kuern. In that business, going on 6 years. 

Mr. Fercuson. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Holtzin 
given this morning, and in your opinion, what he has testified to this 
morning, would you say it was substantially correct, to your knowl- 
edge? 

Mr. Kier. Well, all I know I would say it is correct, but I don’t 
know everything, because he took care of everything. All I was doing 
was supplying money. 

Mr. Fercauson. In other words, you were more or less of a financial 
backer of this. He was going to be the brains as far as the electrical 
instruction and setting up the school were concerned? 

Mr. Krier. That is right. 

Mr. Frerevson. Now, in regard to his testimony concerning Mr. 
Parks and the first time that you met bim, can you tell us briefly 
your story of that? 

Mr. Ker. Well, we tried to get Mr. Parks for quite a few times, 
and the man was one we couldn’t get hold of. Finally, when we 
got him he was very busy. We got him one evening, or one night, 
rather, pretty late, and, he said, ‘I am not supposed to be working 
now. I have got so much work to do, which is more than I can 
handle.”’ 

Well, due to the fact that we had tried to get him so many times, 
I was talking to the boys, “I think we ought to compensate the man 
for working after his working hours.” 
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Mr. Frereuson. Where was this, Mr. Klein, that you met Mr. 
Parks? 

Mr. Kuern. At the Adelphia. The first time we met him was, 
well, in the cafe, or call it near the bar, or something like that. 

Mr. Frerauson. Now, at any time during your discussions with 
Mr. Parks concerning your school, did you entertain him in any 
fashion? 

Mr. Kuer. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever take him to dinner or buy him 
drinks, and so forth? 

Mr. Kuew. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. You never approached him? 

Mr. Kuew. The only time I think we had a drink was just for a 
few minutes there. He was busy, and then he left. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Will you continue with what you know of meeting 
Mr. Parks, and what transpired? 

Mr. Kuer. The only thing that I can mention is when we went 
upstairs, that is all. 

Mr. Frereuson. Was this that night, or when? 

Mr. Kuer. That night, yes. It was the last time previous to that, 
you know, we tried to see and couldn’t get him, which as I under- 
stand, Mr. Holtzin mentioned to you. 

But this last time, as I mentioned to you, I told the boys that 
the man was working later than he should, and we ought to compen- 
sate him, which we did. And he gave us whatever information was 
necessary. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just exactly how did you compensate him? 

Mr. Ker. We didn’t know how long it was going to take, you see. 
We wanted to get through with it, because we had our money there. 
We started on it and the money was going right and left. We had 
to prepare people, and instructors, and so forth, and we thought we 
wanted to get through with it. And if the man has to work at night, 
and if he does more work, and whatever it may be that is necessary, 
I expect to compensate him for it, which I thought was no more 
than right. 

Mr. Fereauson. In what form did you compensate him? 

Mr. Kuen. Money. 

Mr. Fercuson. How much money? 

Mr. Kier. I gave him a hundred dollars. He didn’t know there 
was a hundred dollars there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did he ever ask you for a hundred dollars? 

Mr. Kuer. No; he didn’t ask me for anything. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did he ever ask for $5,000 for his special course? 

Mr. Kuern. I wasn’t around then, I don’t know nothing about it. 
He took care of everything. The only thing I came for was when 
it was necessary, Mr. Parks thought that I was the gentleman he 
liked to talk to, so I spoke to him in a business manner, and outside 
of that——. 

Mr. Fereuson. Where was this? This was in a room in the Adel- 
phia Hotel? 

Mr. Kier. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was present at the time? 

Mr. Kiet. Well, he was there and I think my son was there. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is, Victor Klein? 
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Mr. Kuer. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And Melvin Parks? 

Mr. Kern. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Which of you actually handed the money to him? 

Mr. Kier. I did. 

Mr. Ferauson. You did? 

Mr. Kuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And in what form was it, in small bills, or what? 

Mr. Kuern. I put it in his pocket. 

Mr. F ercuson. Was it in small bills? 

Mr. Kier. I don’t remember if it was tens or twenties, but it was 
a hundred dollars there. 

Mr. Ferecuson. Was it in an envelope? 

Mr. Kuery. I don’t remember, but I put it in his pocket. 

He said, ‘‘Well, you don’t have to do that.” I said to him, which 
I mentioned to you “‘You are working out of your time, you ought 
to be compensated, and we will appreciate if you can help us, because 
we want to get through with this thing.” 

Mr. Frereuson. Did you put it in his pants pocket or his coat 
pocket? 

Mr. Kier. Pants pocket. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Is there any doubt in your mind, Mr. Klein, that 
Mr. Parks knew what it was? 

Mr. Kuer. Oh, sure he did, because he said to me, “You don’t 
have to to it.” 

I said, ‘‘Well, you are working, you know, out of your time, and 
I want to compensate vou.”’ 

Mr. Fercuson. Actually, how much overtime did Mr. Parks put 
in on your particular case? 

Mr. Kuern. I guess that night, I guess maybe an hour or so, but we 
expected him to do work if it was necessary, because we couldn’t 
get him in the daytime nohow. 

Mr. Fercuson. The only excuse he gave you for not being able to 
see you in the daytime concerned itself with the fact that he was busy? 

Mr. Kuern. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. You say you would consider this total extent of the 
overtime was 1 hour? 

Mr. Kuery. About that, I guess. 

Mr. Fercuson. At a later date, Mr. Holtzin mentioned, I believe, 
some shirts. What were the circumstances surrounding that? 

Mr. Kuer. | am in that business. I don’t remember, I might 
have given them or I might not, because to me shirts or anything else, 
that is our business, you know what I mean, brokerage business, we 
get samples. 

Mr. Cauporr. You don’t remember whether you gave him the 
shirts or not? 

Mr. Kuer. Offhand I don’t. I didn’t take an interest. I took 
my loss and thought that | would forget about it. It is like every 
other business, it just didn’t hit right, that is all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But you do remember giving him the hundred 
dollars? 

Mr. Kier. Yes. 


Mr. Cuvuporr. But you cannot remember giving him the shirts? 
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Mr. Kuery. Possibly. As I said, it is so trifling to me that | 
don’t know, somebody could give me a shirt too. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you would not remember it? 

Mr. Kuern. I mean, I don’t know. Maybe I did. It’s been so 
long—you know what I mean—I wasn’t interested in shirts, | was 
interested in my money that I was stuck with, but I couldn’t do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you have any recollection of how many shirts 
it might have been? 

Mr. Kuern. It might have been a box, you know what I mean, 
which is probably three shirts or so, which doesn’t mean nothing, as 
I said. 

The Caarrman. Did you or do you have any money in any other 
schools? 

Mr. Kier. That was my first venture. I figured that I wanted 
to run the thing legitimate, and I thought I am going to do something 
that would be a good investment, but I saw that things were tight 
and you couldn’t do nothing, so I got out of the business, that is all. 

Mr. Frerauson. Those are the only two examples or cases where 
Mr. Parks was concerned, and one was the gift? 

Mr. Kier. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Of $100 for overtime, and the other was the possi- 
bility of which you are not sure, of the fact that you gave him some 
shirts one time? 

Mr. Kuery. Yes. And if it is, it didn’t mean anything. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you have any connection with anyone else in 
the Department of Public Instruction, other than Mr. Parks? 

Mr. Kier. I went to Harrisburg. I have been there once or twice 
to find out what is wrong. We got everything set up and we got our 
money stuck and everything else. And I couldn’t get no headway. 
They said, ‘‘We’ll let you know when we are ready.” 

Mr. Fereuson. Who was it that you saw in Harrisburg? 

Mr. Kier. Well, it’s been so long, I know Mr. Judge and some- 
body else—I don’t remember—the head of the place. They told me 
just as soon as my turn comes, I would get answered. I did get an 
answer after the law came out and it was too late, and I didn’t want 
it then. 

Mr. Ferauson. Just one more thing, Mr. Klein. Mr. Holtzin 
mentioned that in the beginning the principal way in which he became 
interested in opening a school was that, I believe, you mentioned that 
you discussed the matter in general terms with someone by the name 
of Feldman. Which Feldman is that? 

Mr. Kuern. Well, this gentleman, Feldman, that he is referring to, 
happens to have a school. I just wanted to get an idea, that is all, 
because I understand that he ran a nice school and he was doing all 
right. His investment was O. K., so I figured I may get interested 
too. 

Mr. Fereauson. Was Mr. Feldman offering to set up this business 
as an associate? 


Mr. Kuiery. Not exactly, no, [ wouldn’t say that. It is like every - 


other business—you know what I mean. People want you to invest 
money, but nobody put any pressure on me or anything. 

Mr. Fereuson. I mean, you must remember it, because normally 
when people are going to offer to set you up in some kind of a business, 
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they have rather glowing accounts of profits to be made, where there 
are profits involved, and I think normally an individual will recall 
the circumstances surrounding it. What we want is information. 
What did Mr. Feldman say to you? 

Mr. Kier. The only thing is that I felt that Mr. Feldman was 
running a school, which I think was all right, and he was making a 
comfortable living, which naturally a person is entitled to when he 
invests money, and | thought that I felt I could do it too. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you go to him or did he come to you? 

Mr. Kiem. No. We happened to meet through the family, you 
know what I mean—friends. They are friends of my inlaws. 

Mr. Cnupvorr. And he tried to interest you in a painting and paper- 
hanging school? 

Mr. Kuen. No, not exactly, no. He didn’t interest me in any- 
thing. We were just talking about things in general. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You were only interested in one thing, making 
money? 

Mr. Kier. Yes, the same as any other business. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Providing you could make it in a legitimate way? 

Mr. Kiem. Thatisright. | will do anything—-that is my business. 

The CaarrMan. Did you talk to Mr. Lowenthal, Mr. Klein? 

Mr. Kiem. Yes; I was there, and I spoke to him. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you look at the contract he offered you? 

Mr. Kier. Yes, | did; but that contract, well, I might as well, 
well, I should have signed myself over and wy family would have 
come out some way, Pay be | would have gotten a piece of bread and 
would have been at his merey 

The CHarrmMan. Can you tell us the sum and substance of your 
conversation with Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Kier. He just made up the contract, and told me to read it, 
which | did, and I told him I couldn’t decide it because | had other 
associates, and I wanted to take it up to the office, whieb I did. 

Then Mr. Holtzin took the contract and had a photostatic copy 
made, and returned the original, because we wouldn't sign it 

The Cuarrman. What did he tell you he was gomg to do? 

Mr. Kier. Take care of everything, and we would be in business 

The CHarrmMan. What did you understand ‘taking care of every- 
thing’’ to mean? 

Mr. Kier. Well, he would put us up in business in no time. All 
we had to do was invest the money, and everything would be O. K. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did he represent to you specificalls that he would 
handle the negotiations? 

Mr. Kiem. He would handle the contract 

Mr. Fereuson. With the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Kiem. Everything 

Mr. Fereuson. And the negotiations he would handle, but not 
obtain the license? 

Mr. Kiem. We did not have anything to do but just open the 
school and run. it 

Mr. Ferauson. What I want to get is two specific points. “‘Every- 
thing” is very general. Did he represent specifically to you that he 
would handle the negotiations with the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Kier. That is right 

Mr. Fereuson. And get vour contract? 
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Mr. Kier. That is right; in Harrisburg. 

Mr. Fereauson. And he also represented that he would handle the 
negotiations with the department of public instruction to obtain a 
license? 

Mr. Kuern. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Klein, did he discuss that contract with you? 

Mr. Kuern. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Or did he just show it to you? 

Mr. Kuern. Yes; he gave me the contract. After he got through 
talking to me, he gave me the contract. 

The CrHarrman. And part of that contract said that you would 
reimburse him for gifts that he made? 

Mr. Kue. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Did he tell you what gifts he expected to give? 

Mr. Kuern. Well, he said I would have to be at his mercy; what- 
ever he said goes. That is why I didn’t like it, because—you know 
what I mean—if you have any intelligence, you just won’t for it 
unless you are out in some kind of a venture to make a pile of money, 
or you don’t know nothing about business. I wanted to know more 
facts, and I couldn’t get no information off him. I said, “That's all.” 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you advised, or given any other legal advice 
in regard to this contract, or this proposed retainer agreement? 

Mr. Kuen. No. We looked it over, but anybody, a child could 
have read it and saw that it was no good, no sense to it. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You did not think you were going to get value re- 
ceived for what you paid? 

Mr. Kuen. Of course not, because the man didn’t specify so much 
for a trip to Harrisburg or so much for expenses, it was a blank check 
and you let him sign whatever he wants. I am not crazy. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Klein, another part of that contract said that 
you would pay him for any extraordinary services rendered. 

Mr. Kuen. Yes; besides that he wanted it, and | told him I 
couldn’t, it would be signing over my life to him. 

The CuHarrmMan. Would you look at this contract and tell us whether 
you think that is a photostat of the contract you were offered? 

Mr. Kuern. Yes; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. That would be it? 

Mr. Kier. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did he tell you, Mr. Klein, about how many schools 
he represented, or how many he was connected with? 

Mr. Kuern. I understand that he represented quite a few. In fact, 
an awful lot of them; most of them. 

The Cuarrman. Did he tell you how he expected to have this in- 
fluence with the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Ker. Well, I didn’t go into it, because, the way he spoke to 
me, I didn’t like his behavior all the way through, so I just took what 
he handed me, as much as to say ‘“‘There is the contract,’”’ and I said, 

“Well, I can’t sign it. I will have to take it to my associates.” That 
was the end of it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Klein. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kuern. May I go now? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuern. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Koval? 
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Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the evidence you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Kovat. I do. 


The CHAIRMAN. Have a seat. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE KOVAL, MAHANOY CITY, PA. 


Mr. Fereuson. Will you state your full name and address, please? 

Mr. Kova. My full name is George P. Koval, 700 West Center, 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. Kova. I am the Assistant Manager to a ‘dealership, a General 
Motors dealership, in Mahanoy City. 

Mr. Feravuson. Where you ever in the military service? 

Mr. Kova. Yes, | was, sir 

Mr. Fercuson. Would you give us the approximate periods of 
your service and your branch of service? 

Mr. Kova. March of 1942 to November of 1944. I believe that 
is correct. 

Mr. Ferevson. In what branch were you? 

Mr. Kova. The Infantry, United States Army, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Which Infantry outfit? 

Mr. Kova. I was in the Sixty-sixth Division in the States and I 
was transferred—no; I was unassigned, but attached to the Eighth 
Army in the Mediterranean zone in Italy, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever received any benefits of any nature? 

Mr. Kovat. I have, sir 

Mr. Fereuson. What are those? 

Mr. Kova. Benefits I received in training in the establishment 
owned by my father in a capacity I would eventually go into in 
business which I had previously worked in, which was auto mechanics. 
I had taken a course, and extended course for 4 vears. I had not 
completed that because I felt that approximately a year before my 
time, the expiration of time was up, I had already received the amount 
of training necessary, so | then stated that I was satisfied with the 
training that I had gotten and I no longer needed it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever received anything in the form of 
disability benefits? 

Mr. Kovau. Yes; Il have. At the present time I receive 10 percent 
disability from the United States Government. I entered my training 
under Public Law 343, I believe. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Public Law 346. 

Mr. Kova. 346; yes, sir. And of course, that was given to me 
under the disability program. 

Mr. Fereuson. Those are the only benefits, the education and dis- 
ability, that you have ever received? 

Mr. Kova. Yes, sir. Excuse me, I have been given the opportu- 
nity of a home, but rejected it. 1 had former plans for it, but I didn’t 
take it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever at any time plan and commence to 
set up a trade school which would educate and train veterans? 

Mr. Kovat. Yes, sir; in 1948. 
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Mr. Ferauson. Would you give us briefly, sir, the cireumstances 
surrounding that; the who, what, when and where, and just exactly 
what you encountered at the time you set the school up? 

Mr. Kova. In our community we have got quite a few GI’s, and 
I think for the size of the community there was an exceptionally large 
amount of men who entered into the service. There were schools 
starting up in that time, I believe in 1948; there were two schools 
that exist today that were starting. The boys had confidentially 
confided in me, because I was a GI and one of them, and they stated 
that it was not of the quality and caliber that they had hoped it 
would be, so in turn, they had used our dealership as a place of work, 
more or less; well, they used it, they used the facilities we had, 
because they were the best in the area. : 

Mr. Fercuson. What type of school were you going to set up? 

Mr. Kova. An automotive school; auto mechanics and specialized 
training. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there anyone associated with you in this work? 

Mr. Kova. Yes, sir; there was another man, who was A. P. 
McLaughlin. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was that? 

Mr. Kovat. A. P. McLaughlin. Do you mean in the capacity of 
the school? 

Mr. Fercuson. Who was going to be associated with you in 
setting up the school. 

Mr. Kova. Mr. A. P. McLaughlin. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where is he? 

Mr. Kova. In the same community. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is his occupation? 

Mr. Kova, Chief of police. 

Mr. Fereauson. Is he presently chief of police? 

Mr. Kova. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was he at that time? 

Mr. Kova. He was at that time. 

Mr. Ferauson. This was going to be in Mahanoy City? 

Mr. Kovat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Feravson. How much capital was invested? 

Mr. Kova. $10,000. 

Mr. Ferauson. That was an equal contribution by each of you? 

Mr. Kova. An equal contribution by both men. 

Mr. Ferauson. What steps did you take after you wanted to open 
the school, to obtain your license? 

Mr. Kova. I contacted no one insofar as the State department was 
concerned; I felt that it would require a lot of investigation, and 
being such, | had gone to the schools that had already existed, and 
tried to obtain as much information as I possibly could. My idea was 
to establish a school that would be qualified, would not be rejected in 
any manner, that would be above all. That was my objective. 

I had gone to the Ritter Automotive School in Kingston. They 
had been in the process of operating, and I had watched their progress 
in establishing their school, and followed them very closely. As a 
matter of fact, | had the aid of one of their instructors who is presently 
teaching in college. He in turn told me what was necessary, insofar 
as the State was concerned. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was it he told you, in brief? 
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Mr. Kova. The type of building necessary and the physical set-up 
that would be really required to do a good job. 

Mr. Fercuson, After you took advantage of his information 
regarding this, then what steps did you take to actually obtain you 
license? 

Mr. Kovau. I will say this: It was necessary then before I got to 
the State department to obtain a building. The building that I was 
able to obtain was the former business college, McCann School of 
Business, that has been long established as a school prior to the Second 
World War. That building was available to me, but was in the process 
of being available to one of our competitors and they are in existence 
today, sir, Carpenters’ School They are operating If) 2 public-school 
building. 

Mr. FerGuson. You finally got this building? 

Mr. Kova. I got the building. 

Mr. Fercuson, When you got that, at that time did vou go to the 
State? 

Mr. Kova. No; it wasn’t quite the time for the State. 1 felt it 
was necessary then to bring the building into shape, which I did. We 
went all out and revamped the building completely and set it up in the 
way we thought was the best way for an automotive school, par- 
ticularly that of a specialized training school, and then I had contacted 
Mr. Stephenson in the department of public instruction. 

I had prearranged a meeting by telephone, and Mr. Stephenson told 
me to come down. He, in turn, gave me the necessary papers, that is, 
for the first steps in getting my license or procuring my license, I in 
turn took those back and | proceeded to fill them out and get them 
prepared and then returned them to Mr. Stephenson 

I returned them with a check for $50, at that time, the papers 
indicated the amount of money stated exactly $50, which I sent a 
check for. This check was returned and it stated that the amount 
of money necessary would be $200, which is all legal and in accordance 
with their procedure, which was perfectly all right with me 

I then had contact with a Mr. Perwein. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was he an emplovee of the department of public 
instruction? 

Mr. Kova. He was an employee of the department of public 
instruction. I was told through Mr. Stephenson that he would be 
up within 3 days and exactly in 3 davs he was there at the specified 
time, which was 3 p. m 

It happened that on that particular day, I do remember well, I was 
up in Mr. Ritter’s school in Kingston, and I had gotten there just in 
time to meet him. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did Perwein make an inspection of your school? 

Mr. Kovau. He did 

Mr. Feravuson. Do you know what the results of that inspection 
were? 

Mr. Kova. Mr. Perwein then, as I found out later, did not make 
he made recommendations, of course, but he did not state outwardly 
how he felt about the school Of course, | knew, I more or less could 
judge by his inspection, that there was very little to be done othe 
than had been done. It was necessary to resurface the ceiling, which 
was quite costly, but I felt anything that was necessary to be done in 
that school should be done before the school should open, 
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Our thought was this: That in opening a school, we wanted one that 
would be above competition, that we could give them the kind of 
training they wanted. I knew, because I was associated with the 
men that would eventually come the school I would operate. 

Mr. Ferauson. You felt that, after he made his inspection, you 
had done a pretty good job? 

Mr. Kova. A very good job. 

Mr. Fercuson. Your opinion was that you would be approved? 

Mr. Kova. My honest opinion was that I would be approved, with 
no objection whatsoever. 

Mr. Fereauson. Was there anyone else in the department of public 
instruction that you dealt with? 

Mr. Kovac. Not until later on. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was that? 

Mr. Kova. This gentleman sitting on my left. 

Mr. Fereauson. Mr. Parks? 

Mr. Kova. Mr. Parks, Melvin C. Parks. I had contacted Mr. 
Parks twice after dealing with Mr. Perwein, and I was notified that 
Mr. Parks would handle it from here on in. 

Mr. Fereauson. Who notified you to that effect? 

Mr. Kovat. I believe Mr. Judge did through a letter or through 
correspondence. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, from there on in your dealings in 
connection with the obtaining of your license would be with ~Mr. 
Melvin Parks? 

Mr. Kova. Mr. Melvin Parks; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Mr. Parks actually make an inspection up in 
your school? 

Mr. Kova. Yes, he did. Mr. Parks spent considerable time in 
my school, after | had been completely established. There was noth- 
ing more to be done in the school, and I had my training courses so 
set up that they were not broken up. They were not taken apart 
because the department of public instruction felt they were good. 
As a matter of fact, they were designed, and on the statement of Mr. 
Stephenson, if | remember correctly, he said that “If your school i 
half as good as Ritter’s school, then you have got a wonderful school.”’ 
I can say my school was quite as good as Ritter’s school. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you have your curriculum all set up? 

Mr. Kova. Everything, sir, complete. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did Mr. Parks ever offer to sell you any kind of a 
course? 

Mr. Kova. I wouldn't say he offered to sell me a course. Mr. 
Parks, upon completion of his last inspection of the building, I showed 
him the particular type of set-up I had; that is, the type of instruction 
I had, and he in turn, stated that it was good, but he also told me that 
there was something else that possibly I could use, and in turn Mr. 
Parks had given me several copies and cards of another school or 
another tvpe of training course that is in existence, I don’t know, 
but nevertheless it would be highly recommended and highly appioved 
by the State department. 

Mr. Ferecuson. And this would be a course in automotive instruc- 
tion? 

Mr. Kova. Yes, sir; but it didn’t follow my pattern. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there a price set? 
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Mr. Kovat. No, sir; no indication of price. There was no indica- 
tion of anything other than this, which later on seemed to be suspicious 
to me, but I could never feel that, well, it was any outright indication. 
I had been asked by Mr. Parks to leave the school building and come 
into his car, and in turn, he obligingly gave me the cards necessary 
for this other type of training course, which I in turn told him I 
already had. I didn’t need anything from anyone, and I asked help 
from no one for anything. 

Mr. Fercuson. When did you obtain your approval? 

Mr. Kova. Let me go back. 

During this period, upon the last meeting with Mr. Parks, I had 
waited for the State department to obtain my license. I felt every- 
thing was in accordance with what they wanted. I didn’t feel they 
had any objection, but it seemed to me that at the time I had sent a 
check for $200 that had been misplaced. I believe that at that par- 
ticular time this particular department was changing from one building 
to another, if I recall correctly, and the check that I had sent for $200 
was later returned, when they had received a new check for the $200. 
That was for the $200 license. This seemed to be all in the regular 
procedure. I felt there was nothing out of the ordinary except the 
time element, or time lapse. 

I had talked to Mr. Stephenson by phone and he stated that on 
August 15 there was a board meeting, but it happened that my 
papers, as I understand it, were not included in that board meeting. 
I don’t know what action had been taken on any schools. I knew that 
there were several supposedly had been approved, that were approved 
or waiting for confirmation. 

Mr. Fereuson. This was August 15, 1949? 

Mr. Kovat. I believe it was then, sir. I think they met the 15th 
of each month, or 30th, or twice a month, I don’t reeall correctly, but 
1 kind of remember that day. 

Mr. Frerauson. When did you receive the final approval? 

Mr. Kova. I did not receive my final approval until November 
15, 1949. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever open and operate the school? 

Mr. Kova. I could not, sir. I could have had the opportunity 
if it would have been left up to the present board that exists, that I 
could operate under the laws that had been passed by the Eighty-first 
Congress, permitting me to be open. 

Mr. Fereuson. How much money did you and Mr. McLaughlin 
lose in this venture? 

Mr. Kova. $11,000. 

Mr. Fereuson. In cash? 

Mr. Kovat. In cash. 

Mr. Ferauson. One more question, Mr. Koval: At any time in the 
early part of your proceedings, were you ever referred to anyone who 
might assist in obtaining a license? 

Mr. Kova. Yes, sir; I was, sir. I believe it was back in June of 
1949 that I had been referred to a Mr. Weinberg, of the Weinberg 
Enterprises, in Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Fereuson. What is that, do you know? 

Mr. Kovat. I don’t. I did not know in what capacity he worked. 
I do know that he had quite an association of schools throughout the 
Luzerne and Schuylkill Counties. 
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Mr. Ferauson. He was representing an association of schools? 

Mr. Kovat. Legally, I believe, financially. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever go and talk with him? 

Mr. Kovau. I talked—as a matter of fact his representative came 
to our school and stated that he would much rather see this school as 
a carpenters’ school, rather than an auto mechanics’ school, to which 
I said: ““No, my intention is to have auto mechanics.” I knew nothing 
of carpentry. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who were the persons you talked with in connec- 
tion with Weinberg? 

Mr. Kova. My counselor, Mr. Hal Watkins. 

Mr. Feravuson. You say your counselor, do you mean your 
attorney? 

Mr. Kova. He was our attorney, and he was our attorney for the 
‘oup. He had been my attorney prior to this. 

Mr. Ferevuson. What type of proposition or business arrangement 
was made to you by Weinberg Enterprises? 

Mr. Kova. Weinberg Enterprises offered to put $10,000 in escrow 
in the Union National Bank of Mahanoy City, or any bank that I 
requested. This money was not to be touched, this money was to be 
used for a share of the profits that would be derived from the school. 
I refused this flatly. I wanted no part of it. 

| thought that possibly Mr. Weinberg—1I had felt that Mr. Wein- 
berg’s proposition was no good to me. The only thing | felt he could 
have done for me would be aid in getting our license in much sooner 
time. I did have it brought to my attention, | don’t know by whom, 
that licenses were being issued on a 24-hour basis, and I don’t know 
whether or not that came from that source. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is Weinberg an attorney? 

Mr. Kovat. No; I don’t know. I met him once, an introduction 
that was brief, because I couldn’t think along his line. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who is Mr. Watkins? 

Mr. Kova. He is an attorney. 

Mr. Cuavporr. In your county? 

Mr. Kovau. In Schuylkill County. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is he the secretary of the senate? 

Mr. Kovat Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you say they were willing to put up $10,000 
with vou? 

Mr. Kova. Yes, sir. They were going to put $10,000 into the 
venture, because it was quite costly. You see, the building required 
renovations, and that in itself was approximately $7,000, and then 
it was necessary to have an operating capital of at least $10,000 for 
salaries of instructors, or anything that may come up in the future. 

Mr. Fereauson. In what manner were they going to participate 
in the profits? 

Mr. Kova. On a one-third proposition. 

Mr. Ferauson. They were going to take one-third? 

Mr. Kova. One third. 

Mr. Fercuson. You were to get two-thirds? 

Mr. Kova. That was presented to me. It was rejected whole- 
heartedly; it was thrown out. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Did they represent they were going to help you 
get the approval? Were they going to participate in securing the 
approval? 
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Mr. Kovau. No; they never made a statement to that effect, sir. 
It was more or less surmised that they would. And knowing that 
they had several other schools operating in the state I truthfully 
went to the Weinberg Enterprises for aid, innocently, in helping me 
get established, in helping in procedures and setting up the accounts 
that would be necessary to take this thing, because it was intended— 
and still is intended—that this thing would be done in its proper 
manner. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many schools did Weinberg have? 

Mr. Kova. I don’t know. I know there were several. They had 
several schools in operation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What kind of schools? 

Mr. Kova. I believe there was a mixture of schools. 

Mr. Cuauporr. They had some barbers’ schools? 

Mr. Kova. I wouldn't know, sir. I knew very little about Mr. 
Weinberg except that one association I had. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, he was recommended to you as a 
person who would get you a prompt approval? 

Mr. Kova. A prompt approval, possibly. It wasn’t stated about 
prompt approval. It was more or less guidance, that since he was 
m operation, that possibly he could guide this school to being in 
operation possibly sooner. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In consideration of his guidance, you were going 
to give him one-third of the profits? 

Mr. Kova. That was the general idea. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, Mr. Koval, are there any employees of the 
Veterans’ Administration, or the department of public instruction 
to whom you at any time have ever given any sums of money, gifts, 
or anything of value? 

Mr. Kovat. No, sir; I have never given to anyone any amounts 
of money or any kind of gifts whatsoever. As a matter of fact, I 
based the origin of this school on that standard. If I were to achieve 
or to open a school in that manner, and that was well known, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Has there ever been any member or employee of 
the Veterans’ Administration, or the department of public instruction, 
who ever asked you directly or intimated that they would like to 
receive any gifts? 

Mr. Kova. No, sir; no one has. 

Mr. Ferauson. You were never approached on that at all? 

Mr. Kova. No. 

I would like to say this, sir. This does not fall in line with what 
you asked me, but in my associations with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration I could say this: I found them aboveboard on everything, in 
anything they have done. I had direct dealings with Mr. Sterling, 
and it seemed, after the law was passed that would not permit our 
school to open is when I really got into the thing with the department 
of public instruction. That is when I felt I was getting highballed. 

I had contacted Mr. Sterling, you know, Mr. Teague and Mr. 
Chudoff. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The head of the veterans’ training program in 
Washington? 

Mr. Kova. Yes, sir; I had gone to him. I had gone to him and 
in turn asked him for advice as to what I should do, insofar as operat- 
ing my school is concerned, and he in turn stated the law was passed 
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that refused to let new schools operate, and why it was passed, 
more or less. As a matter of fact, he was active in that, as I under- 
stand it. 

And he said that there is not much that could be done, but that 
I could operate my school with students that were nonveterans. 

In our area | will say this: we have an unemployment problem, and 
at that time 52-20 was quite active. And if anyone went to school 
the 52-20 would end, and the only way they could live would be by 
subsistence, which the Government gave them, which would be the 
amount, according to their rate. 

Well, I left Mr. Sterling. I had several meetings with him, by the 
way. In turn, this law had been passed, and I had gone to see him 
again, and he in turn had sent a Jetter to the Veterans’ Administration 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., directed to Mr. Bruekman, requesting that our 
school, if it met the standards of qualifying, should be approved. 

Prior to that Mr. Bruekman had approved our school under Public 
Law 346, which could not be acknowledged by the State. 

In other words, it was approved for training for veterans with 
disability, but not approved for veterans training with nondisabilities. 
We had gotten to that point. 

Mr. Roy C. Forenwalt, who works in the State’s department, who 
is attached to the Veterans’ Administration in Wilkes-Barre, | had met 
him in Harrisburg here, and told him that being that the law was 
passed I would like to get into the school business, and our school was 
still at the point of being ready to open. We had 350 applications 
from men that were screened, more or less, under their abilities and 
capabilities as auto mechanics. Mr. Forenwalt said they did not 
have the proper interpretation of the law, as it existed. In turn Mr. 
Bruekman also did not have an interpretation of this law. So Mr. 
Sterling, of the Veterans’ Administration in Washington, sent out a 
clarification of the law 

This is when I began to feel that there was something radically 
wrong with the State board of approval. I had been asked to do the 
impossible—to have my school approved—and that was No. 1—or, 
rather, that came secondary. The first thing they asked me to do 
was to have employers in our area that would hire school graduates. 

According to State law, as I understand it, there is a law against 
having any school in the State but that they shall procure employment 
for that student, or that he be guaranteed employment when he 
completes school. This seemed to be adverse to that law. It meant 
I was going to have to get a definite commitment for employers in 
my area that would hire the men out of my school. This is quite a 
job. I had gone to several of them, and I had 100 percent coopera- 
tion to the extent that they had gone on record and stated that they 
would hire a limited amount of men, and they named the amounts, 
providing they graduated and the quality and the caliber of students 
was high. This was submitted to Mr. Roy C. Forenwalt and in turn 
the board of trade schools determined that this was not the proper 
interpretation of the law. Then the next thing I had to do was to go 
to schools that already existed in my area and receive a duplicate 
letter from them stating that they had not any facilities to take care 
of the present students that were waiting on their lists to enter their 
schools, and you can believe that was a job next to impossible. I was 
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going in competition with them, and I can safely say that, as to these 
schools’ students, | could take half out of each school that existed in 
our area. That was a known fact, because I had applications from 
those in school. 

I believe Mr. Thomas, who operates a school up there today, was 
associated with the Veterans’ Administration, and I know he spent 
a lot of time in Harrisburg offices—I don’t know with whom; I know 
he had been here. And my association, or, that is, my knowledge 
of him, was this: that, if our school opened, that meant their school 
would close. This pressure was coming from all sides. We had a 
school that was accepted, we had the student enrollment, but we 
couldn't get operating. 

The last thing that the State department was left with was a direc- 
tive by the Veterans’ Administration on September 27 stating that 
they shall—by the way, they had given me approval officially to 
open my school, but this approval had too many loopholes in it. It 
could not be properly interpreted by the Veterans’ Administration. 
They wanted specific proof that our school was essential. 

The CaarrmMan. What do you mean by loopholes? 

Mr. Kovav. In other words, it was a “bounceabout.”” I burned the 
roads up from here to Wilkes-Barre. I left Harrisburg and drove to 
Wilkes-Barre and drove back to Harrisburg, and did that for a few 
years. 

The CuarrMan. Do you mean a conditional approval? 

Mr. Kova. It was an approval that they did not know, as they 
have stated to me, what the Government really wanted there. 

The CuarrmMan. Who stated that to you? 

Mr. Kovar. Mr. Roy C. Forenwalt and Mr. Bruekman. Mr. 
Bruekman acted on one assumption, that, if the State department 
would grant the school—state in a letter, expressly, that our school 
had been approved for training—that there was no reason why he 
could not approve veterans for our school. But this letter never 
came out. As a matter of fact, as I stated, on September 27 this 
telegram was sent to Mr. Roy C. Forenwalt, directing him that he 
state whether or not our school had been approved. 

This telegram, as I understand it, has not been acknowledged, and 
the one, I believe on October 1, sent again, was not acknowledged. | 
am still sitting waiting for those telegrams to be acknowledged, from 
back a vear ago. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You got caught in the freeze. 

Mr. Kova. I got caught in the freeze, but I still have the oppor- 
tunity to open. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In your opinion, if the State department of public 
instruction had promptly investigated your place, you would have 
been able to operate this school without any difficulty? 

Mr. Kova. No; let me say this: I feel I was responsible for that 
100 percent, because of the matter of the element of time and the new 
law that came into being. 

The State department did not act on my—it was possible they 
could have given me a license in 24 hours. They knew my circum- 
stances, but it was a matter of time when the board met, and I did not 
come in that particular time, nor did I receive my approval until 
November. 
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Of course, 1 was notified by the State that under the existing law I 
could not accept veterans and, if I still wanted to continue, | could, 
which in turn I did. 1 paid for two licenses, $200 and $400. 

Mr. Cruporr. But you never trained any students? 

Mr. Kova. No, sir; | was only in the process. But I want to say, 
I did have the opportunity, but it had been rejected by the State 
department, as a matter of who was going to be responsible for it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kova. I thank you. 

The CuarrMan. We will recess at this time until 1:30. 

And just after lunch, we will hear from Mr. Raycroft, Mr. Hymo- 
witz, Mr. Myers, Mr. Brookman, and Mr. Parks. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee recessed, to be recon- 
vened at 1:30 p. m. this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Whereupon, at 1:30 p.m. the further hearing in the above-entitled 
matter was reconvened, pursuant to the expiration of the recess.) 

The CuHarrMan. The committee will come to order, and we will next 
hear from Mr. Raycroft. 

Mr. Raycroft, will you hold up your right hand, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the ev idence that you are about to give 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Raycrorr. So help me God. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS B. F. RAYCROFT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuarrmMan. Will you state your name and address for the 
benefit of the record, please, sir? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Louis B. F. Raycroft, 217 Idell Street, German- 
town, Philadelphia. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Raycroft, you are a member of the State 
board of private trade schools? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. How long have you been a member of the board, 
Mr. Raycroft? 

Mr. Raycrort. Since it was organized, in October—or August 16, 
1949. 

The CuatrmMan. Would you, for the sake of the record, give us a 
little bit of the history of the thinking behind the organization of the 
board? 

Mr. Raycrorr. To be personal for a moment, in 1943, I was a 
member of the committee on education of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and at that time learned that there were States which 
had laws in regard to private trade schools. 

My experience prewar had indicated that there might be need for 
some such law in this State, because I had heard complaints, being 
interested in vocational matters, and I took the matter up with the 
department of public instruction by correspondence, in the course of 
time, from some time in 1943 until early in 1944, when we held a meet- 
ing in Harrisburg, a conference on the question of such a law. 

A bill was prepared and introduced in the legislature, which sat in 
January 1945, and was passed almost unanimously. The law provided 
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that schools should have licenses, that the licensing authority would 
be the State board of vocational education, and that there would be an 
advisory committee. I was one of the advisory committee from the 
beginning, with a number of others, and our meetings were conducted 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Cressman, together with a subcom- 
mittee of the vocational school board. And there the staff brought 
before us reports on their findings as to applicants for schools, and 
we, depending upon their reports, made recommendations, or not, 
according to our best judgment, as to whether such a school should be 
licensed. Our records were passed on to the State board for vocational 
education, and they acted generally in accordance with our 
recommendations. 

It was felt by many people that that was not satisfactory. I think 
the State board for vocational education itself disliked the idea of 
having this burden. I got that impression. 

In any case, amendments were made to the 1945 act in 1947, and 
again in 1949, and in 1949 one amendment set up the so-called State 
board of private trade schools. 

The State board of private trade schools has exclusive jurisdiction 
over the question of licensing of private trade schools to operate in 
the State of Pennsylvania. It has other powers related thereto, such 
as the question of approving of a licensing agency for schools, and for 
licensing agent for out-of-State schools, in order to keep the situation 
under control. 

The board itself has no allocation of money by the legislature—it is 
serviced entirely by the department of public instruction. It has no 
employees, has no authority to hire or fire employees, or to promote or 
demote. We are absolutely in the hands of the administrative 
officers of the department of public instruction. That means that we 
are dependent upon the reports made to us by a staff over which we 
have no control. 

One of the first actions taken by the board in its first meeting, to 
which it was called by the department of public instruction, was to 
vote that there should be no more interim licenses. 

Our experience and observation regarding interim licenses was that, 
in the first place, we were advised by our counsel from the Department 
of Justice that there was no basis in law for an interim license; that 
it had no effect except this: that once a school was notified that it 
was licensed, we would have great difficulty in taking the license 
away from them, even if the license did not exist. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Raycroft, how much influence did this interim 
licensing have to do with the number of schools in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I would say it had a great deal to do with it, 
because with the State board for vocational education meeting only 
once in 2 months, and the advisory committee meeting the day before 
the meeting of the State board, it meant very definitely that we had 
to depend absolutely upon the reports made to us. And with that 
length of time there would be a good many schools who would apply 
for licenses, or whose application for licenses would have been proc- 
essed some time before the next meeting of the State board for voca- 
tional education, and therefore, under the theory of the interim 
licenses, an interim license would be issued. 

The Cuarrman. It would be rather difficult to disapprove a license 
that had been given on an interim basis, would it not? 
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Mr. Raycrorr. Pardon me? 
The CuHarrMan. It would be rather difficult to disapprove a license 
given on an interim basis? 

Mr. Raycrorr. My best opinion, based on conversation and 
inquiry, is that we would have to hold a hearing to take a license 
away, just as though they had been licensed in regular form. And 
the hearings for taking licenses away from schools is a rather tedious 
process, which may last over several months, together with appeals 
and so forth, and it might easily last for a year or more, and the 
school would be able to operate during that period. 

The action of the board, the unanimous action of the board, with 
only one member of the seven absent, was an indication of what 
they thought about interim licenses. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What was the date that that resolution passed? 

Mr. Raycrorr. August 16, 1949. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You did not approve any schools after August 16, 
1949, or were any new schools approved after August 16, 1949? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I cannot give you from memory the number of 
schools approved—new schools approved—by our Board in 1949, 
but my memory is that it was practically negligible. There were 
15 approved by us during the entire year 1950, if my figures are 
correct. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Your resolution was like locking the stable door 
after the horse was stolen. 

Mr. Raycrorr. The resolution that | was about to refer to, Mr. 
Chudoff, was another, other than that of the interim licenses. That 
was a resolution that the chairman was to advise the superintendent 
of public instruction, Dr. Haas, that it was the recommendation of 
the board, realizing that they had no legal control of the matter, 
that no school licensed by the board should be approved for veteran 
training, until a suggested period of 6 months thereafter. Shortly 
thereafter the Congress took care of the situation and provided a 
necessary stopper. 

1 want to put a great deal of emphasis on the fact that whoever 
controls the staff, to a considerable extent, especially when we listen 
to the shocking testimony given this morning, controls the actions of 
the board by virtue of the fact that we act only upon the basis of 
information furnished to us by the staff. 

The Cuarrman. That is very true in any State. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, if Mr. Judge and his staff recom- 
mended a license, the board would simply act on his recommendation 
and grant that license; is that your testimony? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Except in the absence of information that it should 
be questioned before the passage, and that was not very often, for a 
very good reason. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, that was never questioned; 

asn’t it? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Oh, yes; we held up some licenses for further in- 

estigation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many would vou say that you held up? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Well, you see, I have been at this 6 years, and my 
memory might be a little difficult. 

The CHarrMan. Would you say you held up a considerable number 
of them? 
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Mr. Raycrorr. | wouldn’t say a considerable number of them. 
We held up a number for further mvestigation. 

That, I think, about covers the situation, excepting I think that 
we should make a distinction, after listening to the testimony today, 
I thought there was considerable confusion, that was the impression 
I got, in regard to the board of private trade schools, the staff of the 
dey _partment of public instruction, and the State board of vocational 
education. | would like to see that straightened out, that when we 
talk about the board and board members, we are talking about the 
personnel and not the staff, but of the board itself, as it is presently 
constituted. There have been no changes except one resignation. 

Mr. Fercvuson. Can you clarify and distinguish between those 
three groups, Mr. Ravcroft? 

Mr. Raycrorr. The legislature first assigned the responsibility for 
administration of the Licensing Act to the State board for vocational 
education. It should be added there that the State board for voca- 
tional education had no authority beyond licensing. It had nothing 
whatever to do with approving of a school for veteran training. That 
was in a different department than in the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

The advisory committee associated therewith had nothing to do 
with anything else but making a recommendation of its best opinion 
on the papers presented to it, as to whether or not the requirements 
for a license had been met. 

The authority which had been granted to the State board for voca- 
tional education, was transferred by act of legislature of 1949 to a new 
board, named the State board of private trade schools. 

Mr. Fereuson. Prior to this time, Dr. Raycroft, before the State 
board was constituted, what was the procedure? In other words, you 
were a member of the advisory committee at that time. What was 
the procedure, as far as you being a member was concerned? How 
was it operated? How was it brought to you and your group asked 
to render an opinion, and then passed to the State board of vocational 
education? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Originally, the papers did not come to us until 
they had been pretty well processed. I make a distinction as to 
“originally”? because when we became a State board we began to 
inquire into all of the papers, the initial requests for consideration for 
a license, as well as the subsequent direct papers called applications. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who was doing the processing at this time, Doctor? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Mr. Judge had been there from the beginning of 
the State act of 1945. You know that prior to that there was no 
licensing, but there was an approval agency under Dr. Widmeyer, 
who was a deputy superintendent of public instruction, and who did 
the best he could, under very difficult circumstances, to pass upon 
the several hundred applications which flowed in as fast as people 
caught on to the fact there was something there. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Raycroft, what did that law require? How 
was it worded, as to the people that were involved with the trade 
schools? Wasn't there some language in the law that required that 
there be some school operators on the board? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes, definitely. The law provided for a board of 
seven, five of whom were to be connected with a private trade school 
business. 
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The CuarrMan. Five of whom? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, we have yourself and Mr. Judge, who, of 
course, were not of that nature. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Mr. Judge was not a member of the board. 

The Cuarrman. He was secretary of the board? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Only ex officio. The law states that the chief of 
private trade school registrations shall act as secretary of the board. 

The Cuarrman. And Mr. McDevitt resigned? 

Mr. Raycrorr. He was a labor representative, although it does 
not provide in the law for either a labor representative or a manage- 
ment representative. He was the labor representative, and he resigned. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How did he come to resign? What was the cause of 
it? 

Mr. Raycrorr. If I had been in his place I would have resigned 
too, because he was in a difficult position. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That was not the answer to my question. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Well, applications were made for schools which 
wanted to teach courses which involved building trades, among other 
things, and most unions felt that they could take care of the training 
of anyone that was necessary for their trades, and generally objected, 
although there were some exceptions where we ran into a case of where 
a union strongly supported the application for a school, and for its 
application for a 2-year course, where we normally granted only 
1 vear. 

That, of course, put any member of the, board who had labor connec- 
tions in a rather difficult position, and I don’t see that Mr. McDevitt 
could do anything else but eventually step out, although he had given 
us 4 years of service, or practically 4 years of service, on the advisory 
committee, and whatever part of a year or so he was on the board. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, that was not the only reason 
he resigned, was it? 

Mr. Raycrorr. His letter of resignation indicated that he couldn’ t 
go along with the situation with the law the way it was, where the 
law said—the board was doing all right, doing the best it could, but 
the law was not sufficient to cover the situation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, Mr. McDevitt resigned from 
the board because he didn’t like the entire operation of the entire 
system. He said that he thought that the board was doing a good 
job to the best of its ability under the circumstances. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But he felt that in view of the fact that the law 
allowed so many loopholes, that he did not like the whole procedure, 
and that is why he was resigning, hoping that that resignation would 
bring to the citizens of this Commonwealth, notice of what was going 
on, and the law would be corrected; is that not correct? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I think so. Of course, I don’t know Mr. MeDev- 
itt’s mind too well, but I have been on good relations with him for 
a number of years, and I would say that that was a fair statement. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In other words, he thought the whole situation 
smelled pretty bad. . 

Mr. Raycrorr. I don’t think that, if you are implying by your 
remark that he thought that there was crookedness going on. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I did not say that, no. 
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Mr. Raycrort. “It smelled pretty bad,” always brings that con- 
notation. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I will correct that to the whole system smelled pretty 
bad, of the licensing and supervising of trade schools, and that was 
the reason he couldn’t stay under the set-up, the way it was being 
operated, not because of anybody in the system, but because of the 
law itself, which compelled both the members of the staff and the 
board to operate the way they did. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Raycroft, the other five members there are 
all school operators, are they not? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes. 

Let me say a word for them, if I may, because there may be wrong 
impressions. I do not want to serve with a fairer bunch of men than 
I have associated with on that board, schoolmen or not schoolmen. 
They are perfectly fair in their judgment. Sometimes I may want to 
do something that some of the others may not say is correct for us to 
do, and in a sense they are perhaps a little stricter. 

The CHarrmMan. We certainly do not want to leave any impression 
that they are not a fair group of men, that they are not capable men, 
because I have certainly no information about the individual members 
of the board that would cause me to come to any such conclusion. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Have you had any thoughts in mind today as to 
how you can correct the law in the State of Pennsylvania insofar as 
private trade schools are concerned, to clarify the situation? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Well, suggestions have been made with which I am 
in sympathy, but I do not believe practical, that we be allowed to de- 
termine the essentiality of an application for a school: that we be al- 
lowed to determine the need, as to whether such training should be 
undertaken. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There is a bill in the legislature now to amend the 
present law, is there not? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I understand so. I am not familiar with it 

Mr. Cuuporr. Have vou seen the bill? 

Mr. Raycrorr. | have not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Has any member of the board been consulted about 
the bill? 

Mr. Raycrorr. They may have been consulted, but we haven't 
been consulted as a board—-not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Cuvporr. You do not know anything, do vou, about that bill 
personally, so that you could not say anything for or against it? 

Mr. Raycrorr. That is right. There are certain things that we 
are all in agreement should be done. I don’t know that it is practical 
or not to give us the power under the administrative law, to make an 
immediate determination, instead of waiting until there is a transcript 
of the evidence, and the reply by the attorney, 10, 15, 20 days, what- 
ever you may require, and then an appeal to the board and then an 
appeal to the Court, and appeal to the Supreme Court and so on. 
We feel that all those can take place—all those appeals can take 
place—if the school wants to make such an appeal, after we have noti- 
fied them of our decision, immediately following the hearing, sav, and 
save 30 to 60 days without question. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You heard Mr. Koval's testimony? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Only in part. It is very difficult to hear in this 
room. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Why would it take as long as it did for Mr. Koval 

to get a license to operate this school? I think he said that it dragged 
on for months and months until he got caught in the freeze and then 
he couldn’t operate under the license at all. Why wouldn’t it be 
possible for the board to grant a license in 30 days if the school met 
all the requirements? 

Mr. Raycrorr. The board cannot grant a license until the papers 
come before it in proper shape. If there is any delay on the question 
of getting before the board in proper shape in reasonable time, that 
goes back to the administrative control and not to the board. 

The board itself, Mr. Chudoff, has taken action on cases of that sort 
in the past, and where it has determined to its satisfaction that there 
was unnecessary delay, caused by the administration and not by the 
school, or rather, chargeable to the administration and not to the 
school, we then have predated our approval so as to correct the error 
to the extent we found it was necessary to do so. And at times we have 
conferred with the Department of Justice as to our propriety in doing 
SO. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you see any reason why a school couldn’t have 
an investigation completed and presented to the board within 30 days? 
I mean, providing it met all the requirements. I am assuming that 
the school meets all the requirements and the investigator doesn’t find 
two or three things wrong with it that have to be corrected, and they 
have to go back and make a reinspection. 

Assuming that he finds everything in compliance with the law, is 
it not a fact that they could grant a license within 30 days? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Well, in fairness to the staff, I think we ought to 
say that with four or five men, as there are at the present time, who 
are competent to go out and make a thorough examination and make 
a report with the entire State of Pennsylvania to cover, with some- 
thing like 411 schools in existence in 1950, and with 375, or some such 
number, still in existence up to this month, that the question abeut 
getting a man from here to there and so on, on an application of that 
sort, can be quite difficult. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | think you testified yourself that the board only 
issued 6 licenses in 1950, or 15 licenses, in 1950. That is a little 
better than one a month. You have five members on the staff. 
Could they not get around in that length of time and make the 
investigation? 

Mr. Raycrorr. In the meantime, they are supposed to be inspecting 
these other schools operating under licenses. They are supposed to 
be advising us as to whether they are living up to their license require- 
ments or not. You still have your four hundred-odd schools to take 
care of. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, the job could have been smaller. 

Mr. Raycrorr. I think it is very definitely so, and it has always 
been so. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Raycroft, what would you say has been the 
efficiency of the working of the State board in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I can speak highly of the efficiency of the State 
board, and not so well of the staff behind it. . 

The CuarrMan. In other words, that was what I had interpreted 
you to mean by your testimony. If the board had had control over 
their staff, do vou think the situation would have been quite different? 
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Mr. Raycrorr. I am not asking for control of the staff, but I say 
very definitely that I never ran a ‘business concern or participated in 
business and allowed it to go the way it is there, with so much dis- 
satisfaction on my personal part as to the way things were conducted. 

The CHarrMan. Well, from the records that we have, and informa- 
tion that we have, there has been more trouble in Pennsylvania with 
private schools, than probably any other State in the Union. And 
of course, we would like to know the reason. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Well, we are adjacent to New Jersey and to New 
York State. Without any personal knowledge of my own, but purely 
on hearsay, I understood quite a few people came over—or their mone y 
came over—for investment in the private-school business in Penn- 
sylvania. We have some pretty capable men in Pennsylvania who 
also saw opportunities. We were in a very loose shape when the GI 
bill was passed, and made effective. We had no provisions of any sort 
and some other States did have, I understand, and I think we got into 
some pretty bad habits. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Raycroft, we have letters and records 
concerning schools having been approved that were operated by men 
who—from the very information that we have—obviously could not or 
would not possibly run a good school. 

Mr. Rayerorr. Of course, my acquaintance with the people of the 
character you are talking about is rather limited, and therefore it 
would again be a question of depending on others, 

The CHarrmMAn. Your staff made up the reports and sent them to the 
board and the board acted from those reports alone? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You didn’t go out and see the schools yourself? 
You didn’t know? 

Mr. Raycrorr. When we were in an advisory committee, we did 
go out and visit schools, because there was no objection to our doing so. 
When we became members of the board we were forbidden to do so 
because we could not act as judges on a hearing and be prejudiced by 
our visits to that issue. 

The CHarrMan. If the Veterans’ Administration representative 
sent a letter to the State board saying that they believed something 
was wrong with a certain school, what were the mechanics of what 
happened then? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Those letters, to the extent that they were sent in 
any particular number, were sent, at my request, in a personal contact 
with the representative of the Veterans’ Administration, A great 
many of the complaints reported in the reports of the investigators 
for the Veterans’ Administration were matters not connected whatever 
with our jurisdiction. Some of them were of a character as to attend- 
ance records, and things of that sort, which properly are witbin our 
jurisdiction morally, if not legally. 

There is a question as to whether the law is precise enough as to 
our obligations. 

In any case, we would ask immediately that one of our staff be 
sent to the school to check up, and it was done pretty rapidly most 
of the time. I mean, within a week or so. And when they came 
back and reported that the matters in which we had an obligation be 
cleaned up, there was nothing for us to do but simply report back to 
the VA. But when we found that there was a situation which we 
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felt justified much more drastic action than simply a man going and 
reporting the things that weren’t all right, when we felt that the re- 
ports that we were getting, and the reports that they gave us were 
of such character the school should be cited for appearance before 
the board on the question of suspension or revocation of their license, 
then I ordered that subpenas be issued to the representatives in a 
particular case, particularly two or three cases, for them to appear 
and testify before us. The purpose of the subpena was not in order 
to guanantee their appearance, but it was in order to be able to pay 
them for their travel and their expense to the extent that the State 
takes care of a thing of that sort. 

I immediately received a call from the Philadelphia regional office, 
in which there was a great protest made by their men being subpenaed 
or being called as witnesses, and that was succeeded by a call from 
their regional attorney, and their regional attorney came to my office 
and he said it couldn’t be done. He was determined about it. I 
won't say “tough.” I think that is probably the correct word. 

It seems then that Mr. Dervin and others got in touch with the 
central office in Washington, and their attitude was confirmed, that 
no member of the VA force could be called to testify before the State 
board of private trade schools in Pennsylvania. 

In view of the fact that it is very difficult to have men who are 
qualified as advisers in private trade schools and have some training 
in schools, and so forth, to have them equally well qualified as investi- 
gators in an ordinary investigatorial sense, to have them qualified as 
good witnesses when they come up to recite what it was they had 
found, and stick to what they observed, and not their opinions, and 
so forth, vou can see we wanted all the testimony we could get, and 
we were denied it. 

I think it was a very serious error on the part of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The CHarrmMan. You were denied the personnel, but were you 
denied records and reports that you thought you needed? IL can 
see why they might not want to send them because of personal ap- 
pearance, but I cannot see why they would want to withhold infor- 
mation from you. 

Mr. Raycrorr. I don’t think they wanted to withhold information, 
but the information was valueless to us until we could get a witness 
to come up and testify to the thing that was wrong. 

The Cuarrman. If you got a letter saying that a certain school 
was marking people present when they were absent, you did not 
need to have a man testify on that, did you? If you had a letter to 
testify to that fact? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes. Our hearings are very formal, as to what is 
legal and what is not legal, because they appeal from us to the Dauphin 
County court, and the record has to be in good shape, or we are wasting 
our time. 

I have one or two matters that you bring to my attention. One 
is that the State board of private trade schools has no direct contact 
with the Veterans’ Administration. It has to go through, theo- 
retically, at least, the superintendent of public instruction, and*we 
are held off at arm’s length at times. 

I have made personal contacts, and perhaps other members, one 
or two other members of the board have, in relationship to our work, 
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but theoretically, we have nothing to do with them. Theoretically 
we have nothing whatever to do with the approval of the school for 
veterans’ training, it is none of our business. 

Now, there is a point, that in our exchange of correspondence, Mr. 
Chairman, I have failed to speak about, and that is the 138 interim 
approvals which were submitted to us at our first meeting. That was 
reduced to 136 by our refusing to accept at that time two of the 
recommendations. 

The CHarrMaNn. Do you remember what those two were? Do you 
remember why they were refused? 

Mr. Raycrorr. You know, Mr. Chairman, I have a tough job, 
because I have to make a Jot of notes; I have to sign papers as I go 
along. I remember as against one I wrote the other day in that list, 
that I had against one name “Bad check,’’ but I couldn’t tell you for 
the life of me what that meant. 

Now, there must have been something about the check being un- 
satisfactory in connection with the application. I may possibly have 
a list here. 

The CuarrmMan. Was that the licensing fee? What is that? 

Mr. Raycrorr. $200. It was increased when the board was set up. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is still in litigation, is it not, Mr. Raycroft? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I think not. The Dauphin County court upheld 
the board in the first instance, and again in the second instance, and 
the school has gone out of existence. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I knew the appeal was taken in the superior court. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes. . 

The CHatrMan. Is the school allowed to add that $200 to the cost 
data, as far as the Veterans’ Administration is concerned? 

Mr. Raycrorr. That is out of my jurisdiction, I really don’t know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. While you are on this subject 

Mr. Raycrorr. I want to talk about that 136 when I get a chance, 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I was going to ask you some questions about the 
136. You finish what you have to say. 

Mr. Raycrorr. When that matter came before us, we met on the 
morning of August 16, in the Education Building, and organized, and 
were in conference with some VA representatives and some other 
school people, and in the afternoon we met out at the place that was 
to be our office, out on North Cameron Street. And then the matter 
came before us that we hadn’t known about before, and that was this 
138 which was reduced to 136 interim approvals, topped by a joint 
note from Dr. Cressman and Mr. Judge, asking for us to approve 
those schools. 

For a half hour or so, it would appear almost that we weren’t going 
to have a State board any longer. The resentment against the action 
taken, by every member of the board, was so considerable that as 
chairman it was necessary for me to do the best I could to pull things 
back together, to explain Mr. Boller’s decision to them, that the 
interim licenses were illegal, they had no foundation in law, which 
the board had been advised a year or so before. At least then the 
advisory committee had been advised—in the presence, I think, of 
everybody who would be interested—and there was a further feeling 
that in order to correct a situation of that sort, we would have to 
deny the approval and then call them all up for relicensing, and go 
through the procedure, in view of the situation in regard to the VA, 
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who were very strict about the continuity of licenses, in that if a 
license period ends or terminates and then doesn’t begin again imme- 
diately, then there is a break in there which they take cognizance of, 
or are able to take cognizance of to the detriment of the school. 

So, frankly, on my recommendation—of course, I am the impartial 
member in a sense on the board, having no school connections of any 
sort—they finally went along and voted, I think not unanimously, 
for the approval of the 136 interim licenses. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much time do you give each one of these 
applications? 

Mr. Raycrorr. When a license is already approved by a higher 
authority than ours, we give it no attention, except to give it our 
approval. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, you just stamped them all “O. K.’’? 

Mr. Raycrorr. You said somewhat earlier something about being 
a rubber stamp. We aren’t quite a rubber stamp, we are rather a 
high-priced rubber stamp. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | think you acted very thoroughly on the 15 licenses 
you granted in 1950, but the licenses you granted in 1949, the 136 

icenses you granted in a meeting that lasted 165 minutes, in which 
time you took up 13 other pieces of business in addition to the granting 
of the licenses, you could not have given very much time to them. 

Mr. Raycrorr. When a license has already been granted by the 
department of public instruction under a ruling which they themselves 
made and accepted, there was nothing for us to do but to just give 
an approval to it, that is all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Suppose you did not approve it? What would have 
happened? 

Mr. Raycrorr. That is what I tried to explain. It would mean 
calling the whole 136 schools back in to explain. I don’t know when 
we would have gotten to the rest of our agenda, because we had 
hundreds of other applications to consider. 

Mr. Cuuporr And what was the date of this meeting? 

Mr. Raycrorr. August 16, our first day. 

Mr. Cuuporr. 1949? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you not know that some time in May of 1949, 
there was a resolution introduced in the Congress of the United States 
calling for a complete investigation of the educational training under 
the GI bill of rights? 

Mr. Raycrorr. | wasn’t informed of that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You were not informed of that? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I wasn’t. There may have been some talk around, 
but I wouldn’t remember. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Had you known about that, that would have put 
you on notice to look into these things a little more carefully, would 
it not? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I don’t think we would have done any more. We 
did everything we could, Mr. Chudoff. There is a limit to our 
abilities, as well as that of the staff. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So if there are any discrepancies in the applications 
or approvals, that was the administration staffs’ fault, and not yours? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I would take it so; that is my position on it. 

Mr. Ferouson. Mr. Raycroft, if 1 may ask you a few questions: 
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Early in 1945 and 1946 when you were a member of the advisory 
committee, which I believe you stated merely served a perfunctory 
function, who specifically were the staff members who would present 
these requests for approving these various schools to you? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Mr. Judge was the chief of the private trade 
school registrations. 

Mr. Fercuson. And he would present the request? 

Mr. Raycrorr. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And then the approval would be almost automatic? 

Mr. Raycrorr. He placed there on the form whether he recom- 
mended for or against. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was Mr. Judge in authority on that or was he 
answerable to someone else? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Well, as far as the licensing was concerned, he 
should be answerable to us; but of course he definitely was, admin- 
istratively, under Dr. Cressman. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Dr. Cressman have knowledge of Mr. Judge’s 
actions in his recommendations to the board? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I can’t answer that for the reason that I can’t 
possibly know. 

Mr. Fereuson. I see. 

To your knowledge, you would testify that you would not know 
whether or not Dr. Cressman did have knowledge of Mr. Judge’s 
actions? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I suspected it at times, but I never had any knowl- 
edge of it. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Raycroft, after these were presented to you 
by Mr. Judge, then from there where did they go? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Then they were processed through and there was 
notification of the school of the decision of the board. 

Mr. Fereuson. From your advisory committee—— 

Mr. Raycrorr. Oh, pardon me. From the advisory committee, 
which had supplementary to it a subcommittee of the State board of 
vocational education, then it went through channels to the State 
board of vocational education. 

Mr. Fercuson. Now, specifically, who would it go to first? Who 
was the first one? 

Mr. Raycrort. I never attended a meeting of the State board of 
vocational education, but my impression of reading the minutes and 
on general information was that those matters were presented to that 
board by Dr. Cressman. 

Mr. Frereuson. I see. 

Mr. Raycrorr. And sometimes, perhaps, I don’t know whether 
Mr. Judge went over with them or not. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Raycroft, was any formal recommendation 
ever made to your advisory board that Mr. Judge be more or less the 
sole determiner in these cases? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Now, are we going back to the State board of 
private trade schools or back to the advisory committee? 

Mr. Ferauson. Back to the advisory committee, when Mr. Judge 
would make these recommendations. Was your advisory committee 
= informed by anyone else that Mr. Judge was authorized to do 
this? 
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Mr. Raycrorr. On the question of recommendations, I am not 
talking about interim licenses——— 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Or interim approvals—on the question of recom- 
mendations, we were just appointed as part of a machinery that was 
set up, without our having anything to do with the set-up, if that 
answers your question. 

Mr. Fercuson. You were there just more or less in the middle, 
with no pm authority—— 

Mr. Raycrort. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Except regarding interim approvals. Was anyone 
present authorized to make these interim approvals? 

Mr. Raycrorr. My understanding was that Mr. Judge was author- 
ized, as chief of the private trade school registration. He was author- 
ized to make these approvals. Now, whether he did it in conference 
with other members of the DPI or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was the advisory committee ever consulted in this 
regard? 

Mr. Raycrorr. The advisory committee was notified of it, that 
that action had been adopted. 

Mr. Fereauson. In other words, it had already been accomplished 
when you were notified that that situation existed? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I think so. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who set up the regulations in the administrative 
staff? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Do you mean in connection with the advisory 
committee? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who determined that you had to have so many 
toilets or so many students or so many square feet for so many stu- 
dents? Who set up those regulations? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Those regulations were set up by the department 
of public instruction through probably the cooperation of Mr. Judge, 
and with the advice and consent of the advisory committee, but they 
never were legally effective, because they had never gone through 
the proper procedure for making them a part of the rules and regula- 
tions authorized under the act. It was not until we issued rules and 
regulations under date of January 1, 1950, that we ever had any legal 
rules and regulations, and that was because we not only formulated 
them, but we put them through the proper procedure, which was for 
approval by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Actually, up until the time you came into being, 
the entire set-up of private trade schools in the State of Pennsylvania 
was illegal from the beginning; there was no right for interim licenses, 
no right to issue rules and regulations, but everything that they did, 
you approved, i in order to make it legal? 

Mr. Raycrorrt. Is that a question, Mr. Chudoff? I would rather 
not answer it the way you put it, because you made a statement that 
I don’t subscribe to, in whole. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You told us there were interim licenses, which were 
illegal. 

Mr. Raycrorr. That part of it | would agree with. : 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You then told us that the rules and regulations 
that were set up by Mr. Judge, or somebody on the administrative 
staff were really not formally adopted, or not legal. 
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Mr. Raycrorr. I agree with that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Ac tually, everything that was done by the adminis- 
trative staff prior to January 1, 1950, was illegal, and in order to 
clarify the situation, your board simply passed a resolution legalizing 
all of that, so there would not be any question of the schools being in 
existence. 

Mr. Raycrorr. No; we never legalized the form of the rules and 
regulations; we had no authority to do so. 

The CuarrMan. That was something done by a higher echelon 
than yours? 

Mr. Raycrorr. And the reason we could not accept them and 
continue the use of them was because they had not been properly 
channeled, and therefore had no legal effect. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Were you not assigned u deputy attorney general 
for the purpose of giving you legal *opinions? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Part time, yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was the advisory committee assigned a deputy 
attorney general? 

Mr. Raycrorr. We had one toward the end of our existence. I 
know we did not during the entire period. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So actually the advisory committee acted without 
any legal advice from the attorney general’s office, except at the very 
end of their existence? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Mr. Chudoff, an adviser doesn’t need legal opin- 
ions. It is the people who take the responsibility of passing upon 
the thing finally who need the legal opinions. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, the board finally had to have it? 

Mr. Raycrort. Yes; and we asked for a full-time one, and we 
have been assigned one, and it was not dissatisfaction with his prede- 
cessor, it was dissatisfaction only with the amount of time we had. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Everything that has happe ned since January 1, 
1950, is legal, and within the statutes of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
svivania for a number of reasons: First of all you made sure it was 
legal, and second, you had an attorney general assigned? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I think that is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Raycroft, you stated earlier that you were 
somewhat handieapped in both your capacities as an advisory board 
and later, as a State board of private trade schools, in that you were 
required to act upon recommendations either for approval of disap- 
proval submitted to you by this professional staff. What is your 
personal opinion of the type of staff material that came to you? 
That is, the comprehensiveness of the reports, the adequacy of those 
reports? Did they satisfy you personally? 

Mr. Raycrorr. At the beginning they didn't. We kept expanding 
them and had one or two of the staff who appeared to be particularly 
competent in that field to look them over and make suggestions. We 
had a member of our board who is a very competent educator, and 
detail man, appointed as a subcommittee—Dr. Lyons I am speaking 
of—to see what improvements could be made so that we could get 
better information. We made rules or gave instructions that all 
papers were to come before us from the very. beginning, so that we 
could at least glance at them and know what we could do. 

Mr. Meapows. From the period 1945 to now, where did those staff 
reports begin to approach some reasonable degree of satisfaction? 
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Mr. Raycrort. I would say in 1949, 1950. In 1949, while we were 
still in an advisory committee, 1949 and 1950, the board took strong 
action to improve things. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you ever have the problem where, as individual 
board members, circulating about the State and with, of course, some 
knowledge of school conditions, that there appeared to be a bad 
situation somewhere but that the staff did not develop the basis for 
disapproval, or present an adequate basis for disapproval of your 
board? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I think I can best answer that by saying that the 
testimony given in part this morning was a shocking surprise to me. 
I never heard about it through our regular, or any part | it, through 
our regular channels. 

Mr. Meapows. Concerning the part of the testimony connected 
with Mr. Judge’s connection with the school in West Virginia, did you 
know of that? 

Mr. Raycrort. I knew that late in my career as a member of the 
advisory board, and immediately discussed the matter with Dr. Cress- 
man and recommended that the matter be changed, or that a change 
be made in the personnel. 

Mr. Meapows. Was there any further report back to you as to 
action taken, and so forth? 

I presume there was no legal reason why someone would report to 
you, but I thought that maybe, as a matter of courtesy, they might? 

Mr. Raycrorr,. Nothing. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Raycroft, have you ever been associated with 
any of the trade-school associations in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Raycrort. I accepted a gracious offer of life membership, hon- 
orary life membership in the association. I am one of two that I 
know of. Mr. Judgeisone. He really fathered the association, which 
was a darned good thing. Any industry of that sort should have a 
trade association. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is this the State association you are talking about? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes; the State association. 

So they honored him as really the father of the association, and 
jokingly, I claimed to be the grandfather, because, if the law had not 
een initiated, Mr. Judge would not have been able to organize the 
association. So they made me an honorary life member. 

As long as that question is up, let me say this: That I have never 
personally observed anything about the operation of the association 
that was not perfectly all right. And they have had some very good 
officers. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you consider they have done some definite 

ood? 
r Mr. Raycrort. I know they have done some good. You bring up 
a point to memory that slipped my mind. They offered to assist both 
the advisory committee and later the State board, in any way possible, 
by the inspection of schools that there was any question about, or they 
would inspect an area, the schools in that area. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Who is the president of that association? 
Mr. Raycrort. I think at that time Dr. Lyons was president. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Dr. Lyons? 
Mr. Raycrorrt. I think so. 
Mr. Cuvuporr. And Dr. Lyons has a school in Pittsburgh, is that 


right? 
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Mr. Raycrorr. That is right, a very good school. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. A flight training school? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Nota flight training school, is it? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Aeronautics, I believe. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Aeronautics, perhaps. 

The idea of an all-trade association—and I have been connected 
with many of them—is that vou all get together and you try to lift 
up the members with the lower standards. But in this case they did 
furnish committees, they did pay the expenses, as I recall it, they did 
associate themselves with other people connected with the school 
business and the DPI, so that this was not exclusively their committee, 
and they did investigate schools, and they made a report. But 
neither the advisory committee, nor the State board was ever shown 
a copy of that report by the person to whom it was turned over, my 
information being it was turned over to Dr. Cressman, and I assume 
he has it in his file. 

1 understand there were drastic recommendations made in there in 
regard to certain situations they ran into, but we have never had the 
information. 

I do not exaggerate too much, Mr. Chairman, when I tell you and 
your fellow members, that the board has not had placed at its disposal 
all of the possible available information. 

Mr. Frereuson. Is there any particular reason why that informa- 
tion has been withheld, in your opinion? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I wouldn’t say so. I think that it is like this in- 
terim approval business, that put the entire control of the licensing of 
the schools in one man’s hands, to the extent that it was utilized. 

Mr. Fereuson. Which gentlemen is that, sir? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Of course it would be Mr. Judge, but working 
under Dr. Cressman. 

Mr. Frereuson. And you feel that withholding, or at least in not 
making available, this information developed by this association, 
might have been done for the same purpose? 

Mr. Raycrort. | wouldn’t say that there was a purpose, I just 
don’t like it. 

Let me tell you something more. We have several people on our 
staff—our staff—it is their staff, of course—we have never yet been 
advised in advance of the employment of a man going on that staff, 
or a statement made as to his background or what we should know 
about him, in order to welcome him into our service. We know 
nothing. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think that would have helped the situation? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Certainly. I like to know who ts working for us. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What were the requirements to get a job on the 
administrative staff? 

Mr. Raycrorr. I suppose they should have some school back- 
ground. They were not required to know all the types of courses, but 
something about vocational education, and they ought to be upright 
and good citizens. They ought to be physically active. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And of course, they should have their county chair- 
man’s approval? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Of which party are you speaking? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I am talking about the administrative staff. They 
should have their county chairman’s approval? 
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Mr. Raycrorr. Which party are you talking about? I think that 
is customary in both parties. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The party in power, usually, has to——— 

Mr. Raycrorr. I remember during the Earle administration, it 
was just as necessary then as it is now. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. | am not telling you it wasn’t. 

The Cuarrman. I want to get your comments for just a moment 
about one thing. Certainly by these questions I am not talking about 
individuals. Generally, there is an advisory board of college educators. 
Every place | go someone says to me ‘“‘These boards are made up of 
not one man below college level schools, so we do not get a fair break. 
The colleges are the ones who get a break.’’ 

On this board you have five school operators, who obviously have 
the power of the board. And, so far as I know, it is the only State in 
the Union that has that kind of a set-up. 

Without entering into personalities in any way, do you believe that 
that is the best kind of a set-up for a State approval agency? 

Mr. Raycrorr. In the first place, I had nothing to do with the 
amendment, or with the proposition, excepting that there was an 
amendment proposed and I wanted to see something go through. 

In the second place, I don’t know where you are going to get dis- 
interested citizens who know enough about vanctueal education, 
which is the field that I have been in for a number of years, and for 
years as vice chairman of the advisory council on vocational education 
in the Philadelphia public schools where we have a very extensive 
program—TI am ending my eleventh year there, and that is a sample 
of what I have behind me—I don’t know where you would get men 
that would attend the meetings and nail themselves down as these 
men have done. 

I wish we had Jim MeDevitt back. He was a fine sound thinker 
and a fair-minded man. I would be very glad to have him back, but 
you are not going to find many people like him. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | think all of your board members are fine men, 
every one of them, those that I know—I don’t know them all—but I 
want to say this to you: Dr. Lyons is a fine man, Mr. Auspitz is a 
fine man, and I do not know the other members, but the ones 1 know 
personally are good. I think you have tried to do a good job. No- 
body is criticizing you. I think you did the best thing that you could 
do under the bill. We all see that the law is the thing that held 
you back. 

I want to ask you this, Mr. Raycroft: Do you think we ought to 
continue the program? Do you feel it has done any good? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Oh, yes. Any good? I think our private trade 
schools alone have been a great benefit to at least 90 percent of the 
people who have gone into them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Then you are not in accord with Dr. Cressman’s 
views when he said that most of these students were in for subsistence 
and not to learn anything? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Dr. Cressman and I differ a great deal on many 
things. 

The Cuarrman. I do not believe Dr. Cressman said that, Mr. 
Chudoff. I think he said that you could cure most of the ills if you 
took the subsistence out of it. Dr. Cressman can state his own case 
on that. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. I hope I did not misinterpret what he said, but I 
think he said that he thought a lot of the boys were going in for sub- 
sistence rather than to learn anything, and if you are going to give 
the veterans assistance, let us give it to them without giving somebody 
a chance to have a school. 

Is that not what you said? 

Mr. CressmMan. That is the substance of it. In the anthracite 
region we have a large number of unemployed people, who went for 
the subsistence, and some few went to learn trades too. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | know that is a critical area. As a matter of fact, 
the Congressmen representing that area are doing everything possible 
to try to get as much industry to take up the unemployment as they 
can. 

Mr. Raycrorr. That would be very constructive. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, the chamber of commerce is 
trying—and practically giving bonuses to people who have war 
contracts, so they can get personnel up there. 

Mr. CressMan. That would be a great improvement. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Your reference there, Congressman, is to a particu- 
lar area of the State which happens to be an area that has been in a 
tough situation for a good many years. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | want to say this to you: We are out trying to get 
the facts. We want to determine whether or not we shall recommend 
to Congress the continuance or discontinuance of this program. Our 
recommendations are based on what we learn from the people we go 
out to see, and also people who come to us and tell us about this. 
That is why I asked you the question, and if you think it is a good 
program, we would like to know why, so we will be in a position to 
study the facts later, when we are making the recommendations. 

Mr. Raycrort. | think it is an excellent program, but it was mis- 
handled a great deal in many places by virtue of the fact that Congress 
itself did not lay down proper rules for the governing of it. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you mean the rules should have been stricter, 
then? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The very general law that was passed left most of 
it up to the administration. 

Mr. Raycrorr. That is right. And an administration that had 
had the experience and past experience of being pretty bureaucratic, 
going over into a field that they are not familiar with, tackling it and 
opening up on a very large scale and getting swamped themselves 
ce rtainly. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Have you any statistics to tell us exactly how many 
veterans are following their chosen field, that is, the fields they went 
to school under the GI bill of rights to learn? 

[ am talking about in private trade schools, and not in the collegiate 
fields. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Well, 2 or 3 years ago, | heard prophecies made 
by some of our public school men in Pennsylvania that of sm the 
wasteful expenditures of money these people learning how to, or pre- 
tending to learn how to make radios and television ‘and all that sort 
of thing was one of them, and by the time the larger number of those 
fellows was finishing their course, a great wave of demand has come 
up for television and electronics men. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. I am not interested in that, but how about barber 
schools? 

Mr. Raycrort. There are an awful lot of them. We don’t have 
barbers in our organization or jurisdiction. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You do not have barber schools? 

Mr. Raycrorr. No, sir; nor beauty culture. They belong to Dr. 
Cressman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I know as a matter of fact that when you graduate 
from a GI barber school you cannot even be an apprentice. I mean, 
you are not ready to go to work in a barber shop. You have to thke 
200 additional hours as an apprentice. Actually they give you 100 
hours credit for a 300-hour apprenticeship, so that when you go to 
school, unless you can find a shop that will take you in for 200 more 
hours your whole training is wasted. 

Mr. Raycrorr. That is a favorable treatment of the graduate there 
as against some union trades where they don’t give any credit at all. 

Mr. Cuvporr. We have hundreds of Negro barber school graduates 
who cannot work, there are not enough Negro barber shops to take 
them. In certain parts of the country it does not make any difference 
what your color is as far as the barber is concerned. Down in Wash- 
ington I myself have a colored barber, and a lot of the barbers in the 
House and Senate Office Buildings are colored. But there are not 
enough shops in the entire commonwealth to take care of the graduates 
of the GI barber schools. They cannot get the extra 200 hours, and 
they are just wasting a lot of money and a lot of their own time going 
to barber schools. 

Mr. Raycrorr. I ask you to remember, Congressman, that barber 
schools do not come under the State board of private trade schools. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They are under the program, and I thought I might 
point it out. 

Mr. Raycrort. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you take the time to write the committee 
your thinking as to what kind of a program should be inaugurated if 
this program should be extended? Would you tell us what changes 
you think should be made? 

Mr. Raycrorr. Fifty years ago I would have undertaken that with- 
out the slightest compunction, being sure I knew exactly what should 
have been done. I am now past 75 and I learn more and more as 
each year goes by that I know less and less. 

I do not know that I would want to—I would want to—but whether 
I would feel competent or not is a question. However, I will do what 
I can, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. I meant by that basic suggestions. For example, 
there is no doubt that a lot of veterans went to school to get sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Sure. Pardon me—may I comment on that? 

The CHarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Raycrorr. A great many of them went to get something more 
than subsistence. In my whole experience in connection with schools, 
exposure to a school is better than nonexposure. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think that anybody who went to a school who 
wanted to learn something could learn it, if he wanted to learn. 

Mr. Raycrorr. Certainly. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. But | believe that the operators of those schools were 
too anxious to make money to worry about whether anybody learned 
anvthing. 

Mr. Raycrorr. There was something of that. 

The Caarrman. Do you feel that for the $16,000,000,000 spent 
there was $16,000,000,000 worth of good derived from it? 

Mr. Raycrort. | would say your batting averages were as good as on 
some other appropriations. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Ravecroft. 

Is Mr. Hymowitz in the room? 

Would you hold up your right hand, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you are about to give shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN HYMOWITZ, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuHarrMan. Would you state your full name and address for 
the record, please? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Herman T. Hymowitz, 1328 Bainbridge. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is your present occupation, Mr. Hymowitz? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Building supplies. 

Mr. Ferauson. And where is this business located? 

Mr. Hymowirz. 1328 Bainbridge Street. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you ever in the military service? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. No, sir; | wasn’t. I was too old. 

Mr. Frerauson. Were you ever engaged in the operation of a trade 
school which trained veterans? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes. We started one—we never got into it. 

Mr. Fereauson. Could you give us briefly the circumstances sur- 
rounding that? In other words, where was this school to be located? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Camden, N. J. 

Mr. Fereuson. And what type of school was that? 

Mr. Hymowi1rz. Woodworking. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who was going to be associated with you? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Mr. Weiner, Mr. Samuel Odell, and Mr. Kear and 
Mr. Maurice Altschulter. 

Mr. Fercuson. Is that Mr. Robert Weiner? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Robert. 

Mr. Ferevson. And is that Mr. Philip Kear? 

Mr. Hymowirz. That is right. 

Mr. Frerauson. Now, what were going to be the business arrange- 
ments as to the amount of capital to be contributed and the distri- 
bution of profits? 

Mr. Hymowirz. We were supposed to pay for the setting up of the 
school and operate it, at least, my brother was, and they were supposed 
to get the license and make the general contracts for the GI contracts. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you say at Camden, N. J.? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. That was right; was it not? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you know Mr. Weiner and Mr. Kear and 
Mr. Altschulter? 
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Mr. Hymowirz. I knew Mr. Altschulter and Mr. Odell. 

Mr. Fercuson. How did you happen to be introduced to Mr. 
Weiner and Mr. Kear? 

Mr. Hymowirz. We were selling these people material. They have 
a school in Philadelphia, at Ninth and Bainbridge. At that time 
they had. 

Mr. Fereauson. You were selling material direct to them? 

Mr. Hymowirz. To the school. 

Mr. Fercuson. To Weiner and Kear? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. In connection with your business relations with 
them, did they come to you and offer you anything? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. A proposition to open up a school in Camden, N. J. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the basis, and what were the provisions 
of their offer? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Two-thirds was to go to them and we were supposed 
to get one-third. 

Mr. Fereauson. Two-thirds of the profit was to go to them and 
you were to put up all the capital? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Frerauson. You were to run the school? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. What were they going to do for the two-thirds? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Collect. 

Mr. Fereuson. Collect two-thirds. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You were going to supply the materials until they 
got their first check from the VA to pay fot them? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. No; we put in a sum of money. We opened the 
bank account and we formed a partnership. 1 think the partnership 
was Weiner & Kear, or Weiner & Kear, Inc., I don’t know what the 
outfit’s name is. And Maurice Altschulter and Samuel Odell was 
one-third, and the Weiner crowd was two, and we were a third. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is Altschulter an attorney? 

Mr. Hymowirz. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Hymowitz, what did Weiner and Kear represent 
to you that they were to perform in the way of services for the two- 
thirds cut? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Well, it was for the getting of the license, getting 
the contracts. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, they would represent you? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. In all legal ends of it. 

Mr. Ferouson. In the contract negotiations with the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And the obtaining of your license? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Frerauson. From the department of public instruction? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. I think that was in New Jersey. 

Mr. Ferauson. Had you any reason to believe they would be more 
adept at that than you were yourself? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Well, frankly, we didn’t know anything about the 
school business, and it was painted to us as a very rosy picture. 

Mr. Frereuson. By these gentlemen? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes, 
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Mr. Fereuson. Or by others? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Well, by these gentlemen. They had the proposi- 
tion offered to us about opening up a school in New Jersey. We 
thought it was a good investment. Of course, it never materialized 
on our end. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, that business arrangement never 
went through? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. It did; after we had set up, they pushed us out. 
We never got into the school business. 

Mr. Fereuson. You set up the school and they took over? 

Mr. Hymowi1rz. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Is that school still in operation? 

Mr. Hymowirz. It is. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. I think it is the Camden Woodworking. 

Mr. Ferauson. It is still operating? 

Mr. Hymowirz. It is. 

Mr. Fereuson. And Mr. Weiner and Mr. Kear have an interest 
in it? 

Mr. Hymowr1rz. They are the owners. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How long were you in the school? 

Mr. Hymowirz. | think about 2 months or 3 months. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you supply the materials? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you gave them credit? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you get paid? 

Mr. Wymowirz. Finally we sued them for it. 

Mr. Frereuson. Is there any other school that you ever attempted 
to open? . 

Mr. Hymowirz. After we got through with this smelly deal we 
thought we would open up a legitimate school; at least, we thought it 
would be. We opened it ourselves, without any strings tied to it. 
And we thought we would open up a school which we knew something 
about, which was a bricklaying school, and we were going to open it 
up at Second and Spring Garden in Philadelphia, and incorporate 
it under the name as Master Mechanics Trade School. 

Mr. Ferauson. How far did you get with that? What steps did 
you take to obtain a license? 

Mr. Hymowrmz. We went to Harrisburg and filed application—I 
didn't, but my accountant did, and my brother did. They gave us 
these forms, and | think we filled them out and sent them back. We 
at least had this building from the Board of City Trusts, in Philadel- 
phia. It was a five-story building, and contained 35,000 square feet, 
and is one of the finest buildings in North Philadelphia for that pur- 
pose, and we set the school up, and as a matter of fact we installed 
showers for the students, we thought, for their convenience. We had 
all our desks in; we had all our materials; we had the bricks, the sand; 
we had our instructors engaged; we had our director, and we had, | 
think, our head man. 

Mr. Fereuson. Had an inspection been made.of the facilities yet? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Yes; they were. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who made that inspection? 
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Mr. Hymowrrz. Mr. Parks. And he thought it was the finest 
school he ever had seen in his time when he was on inspection. 

Mr. Ferauson. That was the verbal comment he made to you? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Right. He spent there 2 hours, and there was 
nothing he could suggest of any improvement. 

Mr. Frrauson. Did he ever mention to you that the school would 
be approved without further delay? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Definitely. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was the school actually ever approved? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. It was, as far as a preliminary examination. We 
had a letter from Harrisburg, and we filed our curriculum, and filed 
our instructors’ names, and sent them the hours of what the course 
was, and that is the farthest we ever went. 

Mr. Frrevson. Did Mr. Parks ever suggest to you that you pur- 
chase any kind of course from him? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. No; he did not. 

Mr. Frreuson. Did he ever recommend anyone to you that might 
represent you? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. No; he did not. The only thing is that he intro- 
duced me to a man by the name of Leventhal or Lowenthal, rather. 

Mr. Ferauson. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you go to see him? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Fereuson. In Mr. Parks’ introduction of you to Mr. Lowen- 
thal, what did he tell you about Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. As I recall, | think he said it was a friend of his 
from his home town. He knew him through someone. I don’t 
remember the exact words. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did he indicate that Mr. Lowenthal might 
do for you? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. When I met the gentleman, I knew he was a 
lawyer and he was telling me he represented GI schools, and that he 
would be of great help to us, if he could help us. 

Mr. Fereauson. Did he exhibit or offer any retainer agreement of 
any sort? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Well, we asked him what arrangements he would 
make if he could help us with the license. We were getting a little 
worried then as to when we were going to open up, because we were 
set up for it, and we were paying $1,000 a month rent. So, that was 
a little expensive for us. And we had two instructors on the payroll. 

Mr. Ferauson. What were the terms upon which Mr. Lowenthal 
would represent you? 

Mr. Hymowirz. I think at that time he suggested 50 cents per 
student per week. , 

Mr. Frereuson. Fifty cents per student per week? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Ferouson. Did he indicate that he could obtain students for 
you? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Nothing of that sort. 

Mr. Frerauson. In other words, you were to get your own students? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there any other retainer or fees or expenses 
to be paid? 
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Mr. Hymowirz. Well, he said it may involve some expenses of 
getting the license. I don’t recall whether it was $500 or $1,000. I 
don’t know who was supposed to get that, or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you say that he tmdicated that 
there would be something in the neighborhood of $500 or $1,000 
which would be in connection with getting the license? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. That is right. That was expense money for 
traveling, or what. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ever retain him? 

Mr. Hymowirz. No; we didn’t. We didn’t like the set-up, and 
we walked out on his proposition. 

Mr. Frereuson. Did it ever seem strange to you, Mr. Hymowitz, 
after the inspection of the school and the verbal opinion that every- 
thing was fine and you had fine facilities, and there would be no 
question of approval, why the inspecting officers should recommend 
that you go to see somebody else about obtaining a license? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Well, merely for the—I don’t know if it was for 
the State, because we understood that the State had already approved 
us, and we thought it was only a matter of VA contracts or forms. 
After all, we weren’t familiar with the school business, or the legal 
end of it. 

Mr. Frerevuson. In other words, vou were convinced at this time 
that your school, your facilities, were of such character that your 
approval—— 

Mr. Hymowrrz. We had no doubt in our minds, because, as I said 
before, Mr. Parks even said we had the finest school in Philadelphia, 
or in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Frereuson. Now, at the time Mr. Parks mentioned Mr. 
Lowenthal, did he mention him with respect to handling matters with 
the State approval agency? 

Mr. Hymowirz. All he did was introduce me. He didn’t enter into 
the picture. 

Mr. Ferevuson. It was merely an introduction as an old friend? 

Mr. Hymowirz. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And anything else came out later? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Right. It was between Lowenthal and myself. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How did the subject come up? Did he suggest 
that you go to Lowenthal or did you ask him whether there was any- 
body you could go to to help you out? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Naturally, during the conversation, we probably 
asked him ourselves, or maybe he suggested it. I don’t recall what 
the actual conversation was. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a result of that conversation, you got in Mr. 
Lowenthal’s office? 

Mr. Hymowi1rz. Right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever a member or associated in any way 
with the Vocational and Trade School Association? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Yes. After we all were in hot water, as far as 
getting our licenses, some of the other gentlemen wrote letters out, a 
form letter, to all of these fellows who had the same position as we 
did, and asked if we could get together. I think it was at the Essex 
Hotel. 

I didn’t know anyone except one or two gentlemen who were in the 
same position as we were. 
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The first meeting, I think, was general talk, and then we had another 
meeting after that, at the Adelphia, or the Walton—lI don’t recall 
which one it was—and they started an organization. Of course, I 
was made treasurer. 

Mr. Ferauson. About how many members were going to be in that 
association? 

Mr. Hymowirz. They had a lot of nares, but actually I think there 
was about 15 or 20 that actually participated. 

Mr. Ferauson. No more than 15 or 20? 

Mr. Hymowirz. That is about all. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That was Mr. Brodsky’s association? 

Mr. Hymowirrz. That is right. 

Mr. FerGuson. You say that you were the treasurer? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. I was. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Brodsky was president? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who were the other officers? 

Mr. Hymowirz. | think there was Rose, but he wasn’t very active. 
He stepped out after one or two meetings. 

Mr. Fera@uson. Which Rose was that? 

Mr. Hymowirz. They call him Mickey Rose. I don’t know 
whether that is his name or what his name is. I know it is Rose. 

His brother is a State legislator. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who else were officers of the organization? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Mr. Brookman, | think, was secretary, and Leon 
Middleman. Pardon me. 

Were you an officer? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. What fees were paid in by each member? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. $50, I think we paid twice, each. Some probably 
may have been three times, three $50 checks. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you have any idea as to what use this money 
was put to? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. We went to Washington and did a lot of walking; 
that is about all it did get us. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, you feel that nothing ever came 
of it? 

Mr. Hymowirz. Nothing at all. It was just a waste of time. 

Mr. Frercuson. Do you feel that it was merely a waste of time 
because of the fact that nothing could be accomplished, or do you 
think that it was 

Mr. Hymowrrz. The bill was in. I mean, one day there I think 
we nearly came to a point where it was going to be amended, but it 
never happened. I think this fellow Rich in up-State had the dis- 
senting vote in it, and it was—-I think Mr. Chudoff knows more about 
it than I do. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The bill was whether or not it would remain on the 
Consent Calendar, and Mr. Rich objected, and finally had it called 
up under a rule, and it finally was passed under a rule, without being 
passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Rich was the only one who objected to make it unanimous 
consent. 

I think Mr. Teague can give you more accurate facts. Your bill 
was originally on the Consent Calendar and I think Mr. Rich objected 
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to passing it by unanimous consent, and it finally came out under a 
rule. 

The CHarrMANn. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you ever told absolutely, in relation to this 
$500 or $1,000, that that was to take care of somebody in the State 
agency? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. No. 

Mr. Frercuson. Never at all? 

Mr. Hymowirz. No. I think he was going to pocket it himself, if 
was anvbody. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did you make a statement of that nature to any 
other members of either the investigating agency or the State police? 

Mr. Hymowirz. No. I did tell them exactly what I said here, that 
he wanted a fee and he wanted 50 cents per head, and J thought that 
we weren't selling sheep, and naturally we wouldn’t go into the deal. 

Mr. Fercuson. But as to the $500 or the $1,000, at least the 
intimation was that it would be used— 

Mr. Hymowrrz. | didn’t know, because we didn’t question him, 
and my brother didn’t like the set-up, and we just didn’t go through it. 
We said it we couldn’t get the school legitimately we would lose our 
money in it—and of course, we did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did you lose? 

Mr. Hymowirz. We were capitalized for 10 and lost more than that. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you lose anything in the New Jersey school? 

Mr. Hymowrrz. Well, we did, because we had attorneys’ fees. 

The Caarrman. All right. Thank, you, Mr. Hymowitz. 

Mr. Maurice Myers? 

Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the evidence you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Myers. I do. 
TESTIMONY OF MAURICE MYERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuarrmMan. Take your seat, please, and state your full name, 
your occupation, and your address, for the record. 

Mr. Myers. Maurice Myers, 5504 Florence Avenue, store-fixture 
manufacturing, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is your present occupation, Mr. M vers? 

Mr. Myeks. Store-fixture manufacturer. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long have you been engaged in that business? 

Mr. Myers. Approximately 28 to 30 years. 

Mr. Frrevuson. In other words, that is your occupation? 

Mr. Myers. That is my occupation, my dad’s and his dad’s, 
before him. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever in the military service, Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Myers. In 1927. 

Mr. Fereuson. In 1927. Have you ever received any benefits of 
any kind from the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Myers. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever at any time attempt to open a trade 
school in which veterans would be trained? 

Mr. Myers. I did. 

Mr. Fercuson. At what time was that, and what was the name of 
the school? 
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Mr. Myers. The Philadelphia Cabinetmaking and Carpenter 
School. It was at 1523 Carpenter Street. 

Mr. Fercuson. About what time was that that you were going to 
open the school, approximately? 

Mr. Myers. I started thinking about it in May and we started in 
June. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was that in 1949? 

Mr. Myers. In 1949. June, July, August, and September. 

Mr. Fercuson. What did you do to first proceed to obtain your 
State license? 

Mr. Myers. I had quite a few boys come into my place and asking 
for work, and I asked them what they knew and they explained it 
to me, and I thought that if I couldn’t do better than that I would 
quit. 

So we looked into the picture, my brother and I, and found out 
what we had to do, wrote away to Harrisburg for the paraphernalia, 
filled out the curriculum, rented a building, had a man examine it 
and fix it up and sent our papers in, had it inspected and approved, 
and then waited for our license. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was the inspector from the department of 
public instruction? 

Mr. Myers, Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Melvin Parks? 

Mr. Myers. Parks; that is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he make a thorough inspection of your prem- 
ises? 

Mr. Myers. He made two thorough inspections. He came in and 
gave us a preliminary and made his recommendations on what should 
be done, and then when we were through we got in touch with Harris- 
burg and asked for a final inspection, and he came down again and 
approved it. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was anyone ever recommended to you who might 
represent you in obtaining either a contract approval from the VA 
or a State license? 

Mr. Myers. Nobody. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know a Mr. Robert Weiner? 

Mr. Myers. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Does the name mean anything to you? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. What does it mean? 

Mr. Myers. Well, since I have gotten into the school business, I 
heard that he was the accountant for most of the schools, 

Mr. Fercuson. He was the accountant for what? 

Mr. Myers. For quite a few trade schools. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who told you that? 

Mr. Myers. Just among the men, you hear stories. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, rumor among the trade? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you hear that very often? 

Mr. Myers. Well, every time we talked school, everybody said, 
“If Aubie Weiner is in, that is the only way.’ 

Mr. Ferauson. Aubie Weiner—is that the same as Robert Weiner? 

Mr. Myers. I know they always said ‘‘Aubie Weiner.” 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know him personally? 
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Mr. Myers. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. You never talked to him? 

Mr. Myers. Never. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever had any communications from 
him—letters or correspondence? 

Mr. Myers. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Fercuson. When did you actually receive your license? 

Mr. Myers. I received my license in September. 

Mr. Frereuson. Do you recall what the date on that license was? 

Mr. Myers. It was an August date on it: I don’t remember exactly 
what it was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you actually commence operations in the 
school? 

Mr. Myers. No:I did not. You see, when I was told I was O. K’d, 
I asked if it was all right for me to go ahead and get students, because 
I have had approximately 40 or 50 students lined up, and I was told it 
would take 3 or 4 days “and you will have your license, so you might 
as well wait.”” This wasinJuly. 1 waited from July until September. 
By that time the law was passed in Congress, and we just gave it up 
as a bad deal. 

Mr. Ferauson. I believe you testified a moment ago that this 
Aubie Weiner never communicated with you by telephone or by mail? 

Mr. Myers. Not that 1 know of. I did get a phone call once, the 
gentleman wouldn’t give his name, and he said that he would open up 
my school fora third. That wasin July. 1 was under the impression 
that any day I was getting my license, and I said I wasn’t interested, 
and hung up. 

Mr. Fereuson. Will you give us just briefly the gist of that con- 
versation? 

Mr. Myers. Well, I answered the phone, and the gentleman asked 
if I was the fellow who was opening up the carpenter and cabinet- 
making school and I said “‘Yes.’’ He said, ‘‘Would you be interested 
in getting your license fast?’’ He said, “It can be taken care of for a 
third.”” I said, ‘Who is this?” He said, “We'll get together, just 
tell me if you are interested or not.”’ 

And | said, “I am not interested,”’ and that was the end of the 
conversation. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did he identify himself to you? 

Mr. Myers. He did not. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have any idea who it might be? 

Mr. Myers. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever inform any representatives of the 
Pennsylvania State police that it was a definite person? 

Mr. Myers. I did not. 

Mr. Fereuson. You did not? 

Mr. Myers. I told them I got a phone call, but I couldn’t identify 
the party. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever mention to them that you thought it 
was Aubie? 

Mr. Myers. I did not. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever find out later who it was? 

Mr. Myers. I never did. 

Mr. Ferauson. To the best of your knowledge, from the voice on 
the phone, had you ever talked to that person before? 
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Mr. Myers. I can’t say I did. 

Mr. FerGuson. So that your testimony to the committee is that, 
to the best of your recollection, that you do not know and have no 
idea, either through surmise or guess, who might have been on that 
phone asking for a third interest? 

Mr. Myers. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Fereuson. When was this call? Can you place the date of 
that telephone call in relation approximately to the date you received 
your license? 

Mr. Myers. It was between the time of my approval and the get- 
ting of my license, but the exact date—— 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, between the date of your license, 
the date on your license, and the time you actually received it? 

Mr. Myers. It was between after | received my approval by Mr. 
Parks and he said he would take it back to Harrisburg and I would get 
my license in a few days. It was between that time and the actual 
time. In other words, there is a period of 5 or 6 weeks there and it 
must have been right after | got approved, because I wasn’t interested 
at all, and I never got another call. 

Mr. Ferauson. What I have tried to get at is this: You testified, 
I believe, that your license came through in September some time? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. But the license was dated when? 

Mr. Myers. Dated in August. It had an August date. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that phone call subsequent to the time of the 
date on the license? 

Mr. Myers. No; I really couldn’t say. 

Mr. Fereuson. How close was it to the date that you received the 
license in September; do you regall that? 

Mr. Myers. It wasn’t in September, the call was in August, but 
it was the early part of August. 

Mr. Ferauson. What would you say your best guess is? Was it 
prior to the date of the license or after the date of the license? 

Mr. Myers. It was prior to the date of the license,I am sure of that, 
because it was in the early part of August. 

You see, I was under the impression that any day I was going to 
pick up my mail and have my license, and I just wasn’t interested in 
any proposition. 

Mr. Fercuson. You are quite sure your best testimony is that no 
one ever specifically recommended Mr. Weiner to you, that you just 
heard rumors, vague rumors around the trade? 

Mr. Myers. The only rumors I heard about Mr. Weiner was that 
he was the accountant for quite a few trade schools. That is the only 
rumor I heard. That was only trade rumors. 

Mr. Fereuson. Has anyone else ever recommended him to you at 
any time? 

Mr. Myers. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. No one whatsoever? 

Mr. Myers. No. Everything we did, as far as the school was 
concerned, my brother and I did it ourselves. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever give any sums of money or gifts or 
anything of value to any employees of the Veterans’ Administration 
or the department of public instruction? 

Mr. Myers. No, none whatever. 
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Mr. Fercuson. Were you ever approached by the employees of 
either of those organizations? 

Mr. Myers. No. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir; thank you, Mr. Mvers. 

Mr. Myers. Am I through? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes, that is all. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Myers, did you people ever do anything, or 
appeal to anybody to try to get this license through? Did you ever 
go to the State board or anybody on the State board? 

Mr. Myers. Did I go to the State board? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. Well, just through our usual channels. I mean, | 
called up and asked whether our license was coming through. 

The CHarrman. Whom did you call? 

Mr. Myers. We tried to get to Judge a few times, and couldn’t 
get through to him. We got through to somebody and they said it 
was going through its regular channels and we would have it. 

The CHarrmay. All right, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You neve> made a direct appeal to members of the 
State board? 

Mr. Myers. No. The only thing was my brother did go up once— 
that was before we got our second approval, to find out when we 
could get an inspector down to inspect the school. 

The Cuarrman. Would you wait and stav through the afternoon 
testimony? Then you may be excused. We would like you to stay 
here. 

Mr. Cuauporr. Did you ever operate your school at all? 

Mr. Myers. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You got caught in the freeze, too? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Melvin Brookman? 

Will you hold up your right hand, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Brooxman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MELVIN BROOKMAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CHarrMAN. Have a seat, please, and state your full name, 
occupation, and your address, for the record. 

Mr. Brookman. Melvin Brookman. I have my own business, 
body and fender repair business, in partners with my brother, 1234 
Bainbridge Street, Philadelphia. I am living at 511 Jackson Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fereuson. How long bave you been in that business? 

Mr. BrookMan. Approximately 2 years. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you in the military service at any time? 

Mr. Brooxman. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Will you give us the approximate dates of your 
enlistment and discharge, and your branch of service? 

Mr. Brooxman. January 1944 to May 1946. 

Mr. Fereuson. And in what branch of the service were you? 

Mr. Brooxman. I was in the Army. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever received any benefits from the 
Veterans’ Administration in any form? 

Mr. Brooxman. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. What were they? 

Mr. Brooxman. I went to college in the Army under the ASTP. 
I had a year’s credit. I got a year and a half credit at the PACC, 
that is Pennsylvania Air College Center, which was set up to relieve 
the overflow of college students when they couldn’t handle them. 

When I left college I attended a meat-cutting school preparatory 
to going into business for myself. 

Mr. Fereuson. Which school was that? 

Mr. Brooxman. Philadelphia Meat Cutters. They changed the 
address. The last address was on Third Street just above Spruce, in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frereuson. How long did you attend that school? 

Mr. Brooxman. I think it was a 30-week course. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was that one of Mr. Chack’s schools? 

Mr. Brooxman. That is right. . 

Mr. Fercuson. Have you ever received any disability benefits? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. 

The CuarrMan. Did you complete that course? 

Mr. Brooxman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did you consider it a good course? 

Mr. Brooxman. I| considered it a good course, for the main reason 
that I had quit college to go there, because I really wanted to go in 
business for myself. When you want to learn something you can 
learn it. I went out, and I got jobs from that school. I was working 
as a butcher, directly from that school. They got me the job. 

Mr. Frerauson. Did you at any time ever plan to open a trade 
school? 

Mr. Brooxman. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. And about what time was that? 

Mr. Brooxman. Several different times. 

Mr. Fereauson. Several different times? 

Mr. Brooxman. Several different times. 

Mr. Fereuson. How about the first time? 

Mr. Brooxman. The first time I was held up—lI originally wanted 
to go with a cousin of mine. He said he wasn’t opening up any other 
schools, so I called that one off. Then we waited for my brother to 
graduate from school, who was to be my partner in this. He was 
going to Pennsylvania at the time. When he graduated we went on 
our own hook, and were going to open up a body and fender repair 
school at the address we have now. We kept our location and opened 
up a business instead of the school. 

Mr. Ferauson. Will you state briefly what happened in proceed- 
ing to get your license for this school, and whether or not you got it? 

The Cuarrman. You have heard the testimony before you, and 
you know what we are particularly interested in. 

Mr. Brooxman. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. State it in your own words, as quickly as you can. 

Mr. Brooxman. I did what everybody else did. I went to Harris- 
burg and got the papers, I filled out the papers, and they came back; 
the curriculum wasn’t satisfactory. 
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Mr. Stephenson told me it wasn’t complete enough. I went back 
to the man we were going to use as director of the school to enlarge 
upon the points which were in doubt. We brought the course back 
with the additional papers that were necessary, the bank statements, 
and so forth, and we got the “go ahead,” the ‘“‘go ahead’’ meaning 
that we would be given our preliminary inspection, preparatory for 
our license. 

We got that inspection from Mr. Parks, and we were waiting for 
our license. At the time we were still in the midst of building, but, 
however, the school had started to take shape and you could see 
exactly what was going in there, what was going to be in the school, 
and that is when we were told to continue. 

Now, when we heard about the deadline, or the rumors for the 
deadline, when this rider, or whatever amendment it was was put on 
the bill, we just dug in, and it cost a heck of a lot more money, mak- 
ing our contractor work until 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning, and we 
used to work with him trying to get through. We never got our 
license. 

We were asked if we wanted the license afterward, and we felt we 
didn’t have the $200 to stick into it and let it go down the drain with 
the rest, so we decided not to. 

The thing that interested me more than anything else in listening 
to the testimony given at this hearing is why was a thing like that 
rider put on? To hold down those additional schools? 

Now, I had my own thoughts on this, and I was wondering whether 
I could get information here. Maybe I can help clarify a few things too. 

The Cuarrman. The rider was placed on the appropriations bill in 
a committee room, without any hearings, between Members of the 
Congress on this appropriation committee, and members of the 
Veterans’ Administration; just who recommended what, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Brooxman. Here are my thoughts on it 

The CHarrMan. I personally thought it was not very good. I do 
not know how to describe it, but I resented it very much. I did not 
know it had gone through. 

Mr. Fereuson. If you do not mind, Mr. Brookman, let us stick to 
the subject fora moment. When we are finished with that, we will be 
glad to go into that. 

Mr. Brooxman. That is fine. 

Mr. Fercuson. Let us complete the situation as to the schools. 

Mr. Brooxman. The situation was we closed up. We gave up all 
intention of getting our school, expecially after my brother had gone 
to Washington and met you, and they had gone around and the bill 
had finally passed, and we felt that we had just enough money to 
start ourselves in business by returning what equipment we could, 
taking our loss on it, and setting ourselves up and maybe salvaging 
something out of our business, or out of our interests. 

Mr. Fereuson. Other than for legislation which was in existence, 
why do you think that your license was delayed? 

Mr. Brooxman. Well, for the main reason I was getting to other 
subjects. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was it ever brought to your attention directly or 
indirectly that there might be ways and means of getting a license 
expedited by going to certain people? 
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Mr. Brooxman. I went to see everybody personally that was 
possible. 

Mr. Ferauson. I mean, did anybody ever tell you, “There are 
certain people who can get this done’’? 

Mr. Brooxman. It was told to me, but they didn’t tell me who 
they were going to see. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were any names mentioned to you? 

Mr. Brooxman. No; except that it could be done. 

Mr. Fercuson. What? 

Mr. Brooxman. Except that it could be done. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, there were no specific names? 
You were not referred to any specific individuals who might assist 
you for—— 

Mr. Brooxman. That was in the previous set-up there. 

Mr. Ferauson. In the first school? 

Mr. Brooxman. No, the second. I told you there were several 
instances. You asked me for the last. 

Originally, I had gone, I told you, to my cousin, and then I had 
gone through recommendation to this Robert Weiner. 

Mr. Fercuson. Robert Weiner? 

Mr. Brooxman. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who recommended Robert Weiner to you? 

Mr. Brooxman. I had met Weiner. at the meat-cutting school. 

Mr. Fereuson. I see. 

Mr. Brooxman. And I liked the set-up, and they asked me if I 
wanted to have a school. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did they suggest to you to go into business with 
him? 

Mr. Brooxman. We had a chance meeting at the school, and he 
asked me to stop at the office and we would talk it over, and I went 
to his office and we talked it over, and the usual set-up prevailed, 
whereby I was to set up the money and I was to take care of the school 
and take care of the students and everything else, and he would just 
take care of the contract and take care of the license. And I didn’t 
care for that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ferauson. What was he going to get in return? What 
percentage? 

Mr. Brooxman. One-third. 

Mr. Fercuson. You were going to get two-thirds? 

Mr. Brooxman. Yes. 

Mr. FerGuson. Was anybody else in on it? 

Mr. Brooxman. I was supposed to get one-third. He wanted Mr. 
Chack in on it because he had the know-how about the meat-cutting 
schools. That was all right with me because I had been with Mr, 
Chack as a student, and I personally thought he was a good man. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Were you opening up a body and fender school? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. This was just after I had gotten out of the 
meat-cutting school. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You were going to open a meat-cutting school first? 

Mr. Brooxman. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was anybody else in with you at this time? 

Mr. Brooxman. I turned that down in 5 minutes. That was 
closed. 
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Mr. Ferauson. You never consummated that? 

Mr. Brooxman. Definitely not; it stopped right then and there. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there anyone else you were ever sent to whom 
you were told could help you, either with the Veterans’ Administration 
or the State? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. When you got your second school, the auto body 
and fender school, did you have any conversation or dealings with 
Mr. Weiner in connection with that school? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. The only time I met him was up at the 
meeting of the vocational trade school association, and he wanted to 
know why I was spreading derogatory remarks about him. I told 
him I wasn’t, I didn’t care to do business with him, that is all. 

Mr. Fercuson. That was a meeting of the vocational trade school 
association? 

Mr. Brookman. That was after the schools had died and organized 
a unit to try to right the wrong we figured was done. 

Mr. Fercuson. That was the same one we were speaking about a 
moment ago, the Vocational Trade School Association? 

Mr. Brooxman. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. What were the fees you paid? 

Mr. Brooxman. I think it was about three payments of $50 apiéce. 

Mr. Fercuson. You paid three payments of $50? 

Mr. Brookman. Between my brother and myself. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you get any good out of that ever? 

Mr. BrookmMan. We got good in the satisfaction, or in the feeling 
of satisfaction, that the men who had originally passed the bill, like 
Mr. Teague said, and didn’t know anything about it, really tried to 
right that wrong by fighting before the deadline was to come. I don’t 
remember the particulars of the incident, but I do know that they 
forced it into a unanimous-consent vote. It really came down to the 
wire, and I think it was on the last day before the Thanksgiving recess. 
And the only reason that the thing did not go through, Mr. Teague’s 
bill did not go through, was on Mr. Rich’s refusal to be the last one, 
or one of the men. 

Mr. Ferauson. Which one of the schools was it that Mr. Parks 
inspected. Was that the automotive school? 

Mr. Brookman. Yes; that is the only school that came into effect. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did Mr. Parks ever offer to sell vou a course of 
any kind? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. He never did? 

Mr. Brooxman. He told me he had a course, but he did not offer 
to sell it to me. 

Mr. Ferauson. He did not? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. He was going to give it to you? 

Mr. Brooxman. No;I didn’t let it go any further than that, because 
I couldn’t afford it. Even if it was perfect, and it would have helped 
me or saved me months, I couldn’t have. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say he wasn’t going to sell it? 

Mr. Brooxman. He mentioned the fact he had a course and I said 
that was fine, and it died right there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did he infer it was for sale? 
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Mr. Brooxman. No; he didn’t have a chance. 

Mr. Frerauson. Why do you make the statement that you couldn't 
afford it? 

Mr. Brooxman. There were a lot of rumors at the time. 

Mr. Ferauson. What were the rumors? 

Mr. Brooxman. That the courses were for sale and it would help, 
that is all. 

Mr. Ferouson. It would help in what way? 

Mr. Brooxman. Help in getting a license, or help getting the 
approval. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you remember any spec ific individual from 
whom you heard those rumors? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. I was in contact with so many people at 
that time, all those different men in the organization. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you recall any of the names of the men who were 
in the Army with you? 

Mr. Brooxman. In the Army with me? Yes. There my imme- 
diate superior was Lt. Joseph Kaufman, son of the State senator of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that not farther removed in time than some of 
the contacts you had in the school business? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. It wasn’t? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. I will tell you why. He was one particular 
man I was associated with for a period of 8 months. I was in his 
office every single day, while with these men in the school business, 
I had a million other things to take care of, and a lot of money invested. 

The Cuatrman. You Riond the testimony this morning when one 
man said that it was an accepted rumor or fact that if you were going 
to get your school approved you had to contact certain people in a 
certain way. Do you agree that was more or less an accepted fact 
among school people? 

Mr. Brooxman. Let us say it was an accepted rumor, because I 
cannot call it a fact. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other persons who ever contacted 
you in regard to gifts from the VA or from the State agency? 

Mr. Brooxman. No. Actually, we had never gone to the VA with 
our school, because we knew the only reason we had to contact the 
VA was for getting our contract. We weren’t ready for it, because 
we never had a State approval. If we knew, if we had passed the city 
and State regulations, then we would be ready. We concentrated our 
efforts on the city, with fire regulations and health regulations, and 
our State with our necessary provisions to get our school throu sh, and 
the only people that we contacted, like I say, were Mr. Stephenson, 
and I saw Mr. Judge for about 5 minutes one ‘day, that was the only 
time. 

The CuarrmMan. As a veteran, and as an American taxpayer, and 
as a man who has operated some schools, what would you suggest? 

Mr. Brookman. What would I suggest? 

The CuarrmMan. For a future program of this kind. 
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Mr. Brooxman. I would suggest something that was stated a long 
time ago, and I think it was said to you by my brother in the course 
of a conversation in a meeting in Washington, where somebody 
brought out the fact that millions and millions of dollars have been 
stolen or lost through the GI school program, and that was one of 
the reasons they wanted to shut them down. 

Rather than do that, why didn’t they go ahead and find out who 
stole the money, or who wasted it? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, that is what we have been trying to do, and 
I will tell you, it is a hard job. 

Mr. Brooxmay. It is a hard job—I know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There are too many rumors and not enough facts. 

Mr. Brooxman. That is the point. You get the rumors in, but 
you can’t substantiate facts unless they can be proven. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Your memory, as a matter of fact, is not too good. 

Mr. Brooxman. Do you remember the night you spoke at the 
meeting, Mr. Chudoff, how many men were there, approximately? 
That is, at the Essex Hotel? 

Mr. Cuuporr. | think you had about, maybe 120 men. 

Mr. Brooxman. With 120 men, and you are drifting from one 
conversation to another. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I wasn’t at the meeting—TI came in and spoke for 
15 minutes and I left. I spoke about the Teague bill, did I not? 

Mr. Brooxman. That is right, and what you thought could be 
done to correct the wrongs with the aid of the association. They 
weren’t corrected, that is what I mean. There were a lot of rumors. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I came because I was invited by your council to 
explain the Teague bill and how it would affect the mder. 

Mr. Brooxman. We wanted any kind of information. We were 
trying to get away from listening to rumors. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But the difficulty in our entire investigation is 
that everybody has a short memory. They don’t remember who told 
them anything. We are trying to find out what caused this, and we 
want to prevent it from happening again. 

Now, we realize that not only wrongs were done by school operators, 
but we realize that some of the school operators might be perfectly 
honest people, who got caught in the freeze and we did everything 
possible to correct it, but unfortunately we couldn’t get it through the 
Congress. 

Mr. Brooxman. That is right. 

The CrarrmMan. Let us take a 5 minute recess at this time, before 
we call upon Mr. Marks to testify. 

Thank you, Mr. Brookman. 

(At this point a short recess was taken, after which the hearing was 
resumed.) 

The Cuarrman. Come to order, please. 

Mr. Parks, will you come forward, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you are about to give 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Parks. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF MELVIN O. PARKS, SHAMOKIN, PA. 


The CuHarrMan. Please take your seat and state your name, occu- 
pation, and address. 

Mr. Parks. My name is Melvin Parks, home address, 27 East 
Sunbury Street, Shamokin, Pa. 

Mr. Cuauporr. 27 what? 

Mr. Parks. 27 East Sunbury Street, Shamokin. The accoustics 
are very bad here. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Parks, before you start your testimony, I 
wish you would tell us what your relationships are with Mr. Ray- 
croft’s group, Dr. Cressman’s group, who is your boss, to whom you 
are responsible, and when you went out and got information, what 
the channels were, how it came back up, and who it went to. 

Mr. Parks. I will give you the history or the background of it 
from the first day of my affiliation with the department of public 
instruction, up to the 15th of May of this year. 

In the early part of March 1949, I called J. O. Judge on the phone 
to make an appointment, with the full intention of operating a private 
trade school. I had been in the automotive electric business, rather 
for a period of years, dating back as far as 1922, and I was operating 
a business during the day, from 8 in the morning until 5 in the evening. 
I conceived the idea of operating a night sdlinel only, in my establish- 
ment, which I was fully equipped for, plenty of equipment, expensive 
equipment, and as nice as you have in any automotive school today. 
I had a talk with Mr. J. O. Judge, and Mr. Judge said to me, “Mr. 
Parks, I think vou are very foolish.” 

I brought down my inventory of the equipment and supplies that I 
had on hand which were available for the training after business hours. 

He said, “I think vou are very foolish, because we don’t know how 
long this veterans’ program is going to last.” 

And so Mr. Judge, he looked over my set-up. He said, ““You have 
got a lot of equipment and a lot of merchandise, a lot of stock.”’ 

“But,” he said, “we are not interested in going along with a private 
trade school in connection in any way, shape, or form in the same 
building with private industry. 

He said, “If you want to establish in a building some place else, 
we may be interested in going along with vou, and we will give you 
the details of information available in order to establish a private 
trade school.’’ 

So we conversed there for quite a little while and he asked me what 
I knew about course outline, and I told him that I had written several 
course outlines. He asked me if I could write a book on automotive 
and I said I could. 

He said, ““‘Why don’t you?” and I said I didn’t think it would be 
profitable. I would have to place it in the hands of a publisher and 
I would only receive a small commission. Possibly the market of 
the thing would be so small that any compensation would not be 
worth the effort put_into it. However, I have some compilements 
on automotive, electrical, and radio courses with which I am familiar 
and I could write a course of study at any time, or even a bogk, if 
necessary. 

So, based upon our conversation there for a while, Mr. Judge said 
to me, “Mr. Parks, we need a man like you in our organization. How 
would you like to come to the department?” 
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Mr. Cuuporr. | cannot hear a word you are saying. 

Mr. Parks. “How would you like to go with the department?’ 

I said, “Well, Mr. Judge, if it’s sufficient compensation, | 2 
be interested in the thing. I am a businessman.’ He said, “I 
would like for you to meet Dr. Cressman.”’ 

He called Dr. Cressman on the phone and he was out. He made 
an appointment for 2 o'clock. 

I told Mr. Judge, I said, “Il have met Dr. Cressman at Eagles 
Mere a couple of years ago, at a vocational convention in June.” 

So we met up with Dr. “Cressman in the afternoon, and | happened 
to have the necessary qualifications. Dr. Cressman offered me a price 
and I accepted the job. 

1 told him that I would take it into consideration. He said, 
“Well, all your qualifications—” after | had written out a form he 


gave me—‘‘are essential.’’ He said, ‘““You must have the sponsor 
of your county chairman.”’ So | secured the sponsorship without 


any trouble. 

He said, ‘“‘We are glad to deal with men of your type. We appre- 
ciate very much your coming with the department.’’ So 1 came 
with the department. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What was your title? 

Mr. Parks. My title was adviser. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much was your per annum pay? 

Mr. Parks. | beg pardon? 

Mr. Cuuporr. What was your per annum pay” 

The CuarrMan. Your salary. 

Mr. Parks. $4,668, | think at that time, and it was raised to 
$4,848 later. In the latter part of 1950 I received a raise. 

So Dr. Cressman told me, he said, ‘‘Well, now, when can you come 
to work?” I said, ‘““Not before the Ist of April. I have to go back 
and get my house in order, so my boy, that is, my son, can take over 
the management of my business.”’ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Parks, don’t go into too much detail. 

Mr. Parks. | am leading up to it and I will get toit. Thank you. 

He said, ‘‘You will have 3 weeks of training on the road and then it 
will require a good bit of road work in inspection of private trade 
schools and setting up of new private trade schools.’ 

| had 1 week on the road with Mr. Stephenson. I was sent alone 
from there on with a very little knowledge of all of the requirements 
of the State board or the department of public instruction. I studied 
what I could so that 1 wouldn’t make any mistakes if I could help it. 

And I set out to do a job to the best of my ability. I told my su- 
periors, I said, “If | make a mistake | would like to be corrected, but 
none of us is perfect. 1 will do a job to the best of my ability.” 

The CuarRMAN. Your superiors were Mr. Judge and Dr. Cressman? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Judge and Dr. Cressman. 

I came in contact very little with Dr. Cressman. My direct con- 
tacts were with J. O. Judge, and a finer man to work under | would 
never want to meet. I must say that about J. O. Judge. 

The CHarrman. When you made a report, that report went to Mr. 
Judge? 

Mr. Parks. That report was made and presented to Mr. Judge for 
his review. He submitted those reports to the State board for their 
action. 
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The Cuarrman. If I started a school in Pennsylvania, and wrote in 
and made application, it went to Mr. Judge, and Mr. Judge turned it 
over to you and you came out to investigate my school? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. The applications came in to the depart- 
ment for a school, and preliminary forms were mailed to the school, or 
to the proposed owners of the school, rather, or the corporation. They, 
in turn, would fill out all the questionnaires and in many cases they 
would come in not complete. Then they were placed into the hands 
of the various advisers. At that time, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Perwein 
and myself were the only advisers of the State. 

They were placed in our hands for review, and after we had reviewed 
and found that they were in order, they were handed back and set up 
in chronological order for inspection. The thing mushroomed up so 
vastly that it was impossible for the three advisers to take care of the 
number of schools that were handled. I went out on the road many a 
time in the field with as high as 23 and 24 schools to make a preliminary 
survey, not a final survey, a preliminary survey first, in 1 week’s time. 
That meant that we worked from 8 o’clock in the morning sometimes 
until half past 11 o’clock at night. 

Dr. Cressman told me when I came to work with the department, 
he said, “Mr. Parks, your hours are from 8:30 in the morning until 5 
in the evening.”’ I saw we had a job to do and I am the type of a 
fellow who does not shirk his duty. I asked no extra compensation 
for what I did from anyone. I did it because I loved the work, and 
I did it to the best of my ability. I made my reports as near to the 
point as I could and I demanded precision from every proposed school. 
And I think that my chief, Mr. J. O. Judge, will verify that statement 
and Mr. Raycroft, and other members of the board. 

The Cuarrman. You said that you have never received any extra 
compensation from anyone? 

Mr. Parks. I did not say that. I did not say that I had not re- 
ceived any extra compensation, I said I demanded no extra compensa- 
tion from anyone for my services rendered. 

The Cuatrman. What extra compensation did you receive? 

Mr. Parks. You heard that statement. 

The Cuarrman. What did you receive, whether you did or did not 
demand it? 

Mr. Parks. You heard that statement made by the two men this 
morning. One was false. 

Mr. Frerauson. Which one was false? 

Mr. Parks. The $5,000 course of study. I never tried to sell a 
course of study. I had no course of study to sell. 

Mr. Ferevson. You admit the receipt of the $100 which was 
testified to this morning? 

Mr. Parks. After all papers had been completed on the school of 
Mr. Klein who just gave the testimony this morning, and they came 
down, there was a question as to the man who was going to be director 
in the school, in our department. Mr. Judge and Mr. Stephenson 
brought this to my attention. They said, “I don’t think this man is 


qualified for a director.” 
So I brough up the subject, and I did not know this gentleman at 


the time. ; 
Mr. Fereuson. You did not know which gentleman? 
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Mr. Parks. The awe who made the testimony on the $5,000 
course. What was his name? 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Holtzin? 

Mr. Parks. Whatever his name was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Had you ever met him before, at that time? 

Mr. Parks. I had not met him prior to that time. This trans- 
action went on in our office. 

Mr. Fereuson. Let us get to the set-up. I am getting all confused, 
personally. 

What transaction? And in what office? I am asking about the 
transaction about which there was testimony this morning, that this 
gentleman, Mr. Holizin, gave you $100, or Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Parks. He did not give me any money. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Klein? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Klein did not give me any money. 

Mr. Fereuson. Let us start from scratch on that and go back. 

Did you or did you not receive any sums of money, gifts, or any- 
thing else of value from either Mr. Solomon Holtzin or Mr. Frank 
Klein? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Frank Klein, in the presence of no one but myself, 
there was no one in the room, after the interview, and the test that 
I gave the proposed director, to make sure that he qualified——— 

Mr. Fereuson. That was Mr. Holtzin? 

Mr. Parks. That is this gentleman here [indicating]? ‘That is the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you testify that that is the first time you had 
ever seen Mr. Holtzin? 

Mr. Parks. Prior to that time. 

Mr. Ferauson. Had you ever been to the school to inspect it? 

Mr. Parks. I inspected one school, and the building did not seem 
suitable. I brought it to the attention of Mr. Klein and he said, ‘I 
will secure another location.” 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was at the school at the time you inspected it? 

Mr. Parks. This gentleman. 

Mr. Ferevson. Mr. Holtzin? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. I just asked you, and you just testified that the 
first time you met him was when Mr. Klein gave you a hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. Parks. At the time of the preliminary survey, when I went 
to make the preliminary survey first. 

Mr. Ferauson. Let me ask you for a “‘ Yes” or “‘No”’ answer if it 
is possible. I am not going to tell you that you cannot explain, but 
did you or did you not receive $100 in cash from Mr. Frank Klein? 

Mr. Parks. There was an envelope placed in my pocket. 

Mr. Ferevson. All right. After you looked in that envelope, 
what was in it? 

Mr. Parks. The following morning. I asked Mr. Klein, I said, 
“What is this?” He said, “That is a token.” I said, “I am being 
paid by the department of public instruction for my duties, and | 
don’t accept tokens.”’ 

He said, ‘‘ Well, you have gone out on a limb, you have worked late 
at night. You have done a lot to try to help us to establish our school. 
I want you to take this as an appreciation.”’ 
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Mr. Fereuson. Did you take it? 

Mr. Parks. It was placed in my pocket. I did not open it until 
the next morning. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was in it the next morning, when you 
opened it? 

Mr. Parks. There was $100 in there in small denominations. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you retain that money? 

Mr. Parks. I did. 

Mr. Fereuson. Let me ask you this. How many hours did you 
actually spend in connection with the school in which Mr. Frank 
Klein was interested? 

Mr. Parks. That question I cannot answer definitely, because I did 
not time myself. He was with me the whole evening. 

Mr. Ferauson. Can you place it somewhere between 1 hour and 
20 hours? 

Mr. Parks. It was not 20 hours. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you spend as much as 10 hours? 

Mr. Parks. Well, totaling my evening work with them it probably 
amounted to up to 6 or 8 hours. 

Mr. Ferguson. How much overtime was there? 

Mr. Parks. That was after my duties at 5 o'clock, that was all 
evenings. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were there any other schools that you were devot- 
ing overtime to exclusively? 

Mr. Parks. Well, there was various schools. I was getting school 
calls as soon as I came in to Philadelphia. My heavens, there would 
be a list of telephone calls, this party wants to see you, and that party. 
I said, “I’m busy.” 

Mr. FerGuson. Did you receive any similar tokens from any other 
schools on which you put some overtime work? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir; I never asked any. 

Mr. Fercuson. That was the only occasion on which you received 
anything of value? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you receive any gifts from anyone else? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir; no personal gifts. 

Mr. Ferocuson. This morning | believe Mr. Cressman mentioned 
something with reference to a talk with you regarding a gift you had 
received from a prospective school operator, and that in talking 
it over 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. FerGuson. Just a minute. 

Mr. Parks. And I have receipts at home. 

Mr. Frereuson. Just a minute, please. 

In talking it over with Dr. Cressman you both decided that the best 
course of action was to return the gift which you had done and 
received a receipt for the gift. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. From whom did you receive that gift? 

Mr. Parks. That I wouldn’t be able to tell, because there was no 
address, and I do not know. 

Mr. Fereuson. You had a receipt. 

Mr. Parks. I sent it to the party to whom I suspected—I sent it 
to them, returning it. 
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Mr. Ferauson. How did you receive this gift initially? 

Mr. Parks. They came to my house and I was not present. 

Mr. Fereuson. What was the gift? 

Mr. Parks. The gift was a sun parlor suite, but it wasn’t worth 
anything—it was returned. 

Mr. Frercuson. How many pieces of furniture. 

Mr. Parks. Three pieces. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Three pieces? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevson. How did you return that if you didn’t know the 
address? 

Mr. Parks. On the back of the bottom there was from Hoboken, 
N. J., a manufacturer of furniture. I took it to Peters’ Hardware 
Store and bought another sun parlor suite. I had a sun parlor suite. 

When it came there my wife thought I had sent a present from 
Philadelphia. She didn’t know a New Jersey license brought it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you return this suite to any particular person? 

Mr. Parks. To Peters Hardware Co. They took it out and crated 
it and shipped it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you get credit for the return of that? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you apply that credit to the purchase of 
another set? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who did you—— 

Mr. Parks. That was $175 cash money. I have a receipt for that. 
Mr. Ferauson. You have a receipt? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did you do with that $75? 

Mr. Parks. With what? 

Mr. Fereuson. You say you got $75 from Peters? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir; 1 didn’t get anything. It cost me $34 to have 
packed up and shipped back, in additon to the-—— 

Mr. Fereuson. What did you get a receipt for? The furniture? 
Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. From the Peters Hardware? 

Mr. Parks. That is right; to be shipped back to the firm. He said 
that he would hold it and ask what they wanted to do with it. He 
could buy it from them for a price and send them the money. 

Mr. Frercuson. What is the reason you went to them? 

Mr. Parks. Because I have been dealing with Peters since he has 
been in business in Shamokin. He runs a furniture store and appli- 
ance store. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you any idea who might have sent that 
furniture? 

Mr. Parks. I have no idea—I have an idea, and I wrote a letter. 
I think that letter I have yet. I showed you a copy of the letters I 
had written. I gave it to you and you gave it back to me and I have 
never opened it since. I have it in my possession at home. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have it with you? 

Mr. Parks. I do not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You knew you were going to appear here, didn’t 
you, Mr. Parks? 
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Mr. Parks. My subpena requests only my income tax report for 
1947. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I know what your subpena requested, but if you 

were talking about a letter to show what you did with the return, 
why did you “ bring it along with you? 

Mr. Parks. I didn’t think that was necessary. How did I know? 
There was nothing specific on this, except what I have in my pocket. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Parks, getting away from that subject for a 
moment, during your employment, can you give the committee any 
approximation of how many schools you may have inspected? 

Mr. Parks. That I may have inspected? 

Mr. Fereuson. That you did inspect. Or if you prefer, if it is 
easier for you to put it on a weekly average basis, how many schools 
on an average per week did you inspect? We are not going to hold 
you to exact figures. We want it from your knowledge in your job, 
the best estimate you can give us. 

Mr. Parks. I am just trying to give you a fair average. I started 
April 1, 1949, and until August 24, 1949, that was the deadline for 
the schools, you know. It stn on August 24, 1949. I would 
say on an average of from 12 to 15 schools, I will say, as an average 
per week. 

Mr. Ferauson. Twelve to fifteen a week? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, per week. And many times more than that. I 
would say that that would be a fair average. 

Mr. Ferauson. I am just asking that. What did your inspection 
consist mainly of. How long would it take vou to inspect one of the 
schools? 

Mr. Parks. In various cases it differed, because when we would 
enter a school we would look for the things, and after they had sub- 
mitted to us a blueprint and a fire marshal’s approval, or labor and 
industry approval, whichever was required, depending upon the 
location, why, in many cases, there were co many things that had to 
be done to make the building presentable, or that it look anywhere 
near a school, and | would go over the situation, in many cases I 
would check the blueprints against the actual measurements of the 
building, and I found in many cases there was falsification of things 
like that, and we actually made the corrections on the blueprints. 

We based it upon a series of things, I would suggest a paint job 
or general renovation, toilet facilities to be added, and give them 
the number of toilet facilities for the building. 

Mr. Fereuson. After you made this inspection, did you write 
any report on your inspection? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir. I wrote my report, a written report. 

Mr. Ferauson. And that report was submitted to Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Parks. That report was filed with our department. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever discuss verbally these matters, or did 
you merely make them the subject of a written report? 

Mr. Parks. In many cases it was accommodation, verbal. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever changed a recommendation, dis- 
approving a school—Let me ask you this first: Did you ever disap- 
prove a school? 

Mr. Parks. Did I ever disapprove a school after I approved it? 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever disapprove a school? 
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Mr. Parks. I know what you are leading to—Yes. Not exact ap- 
proval, 1 had no authority to approve or disapprove. I always made 
a recommendation to the party that his building was suitable. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, that it be approved or disapproved, 
pending the addition of certain facilities? 

Mr. Parks. What I did, 1 would say, “Well, these may look all 
right, but wait for your letter. You will receive a letter from our 
department.”’ 

Mr. Ferauson. | am speaking about your action with Mr. Judge, 
In other words, what your written report contained. 

Mr. Parks. What my written— 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there any case, Mr. Parks, in which, after you 
had made an inspection of a school and submitted a report in writing 
in the normal channels of your employment recommending that school 
not be approved? . 

Mr. Parks. I don’t recall that I ever did after a written report. | 
have gone, come in before | have made my report, made notations and 
discussed the problem with Mr. Judge, and then, if we could come to 
some definite conclusion as to whether it would be acceptable or not, 
then the letter was written. If we did not come to a conclusion that 
it would be acceptable, we notified the owners of the school, or the 
proposed owners of the school, to seek other quarters, or another 
location. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Parks, is this a true statement: That anyone 
who asked for a license for a school was not turned down, but they were 
told how to get the proper buildings, the proper courses where you 
would approve it, and actually you did not recommend disapproval of 
a school, did you? 

Mr. Parks. Would you mind repeating that again? 

The Crarrman. You made your preliminary examination, as | 
understood it, and when you made that examination you were to tell 
them what they had to do. 

Mr. Parks. I think each adviser did that. 

The Caarrman. To get the final approval? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Then you went back for the final? 

Mr. Parks. The essential things, before the final application would 
be mailed to them. That was only pending the final application for 
licenses. 

The CHarrMAN. Just suppose, Mr. Parks, that 1 had——— 

Mr. Parks. There had to be afterward always two surveys made 
before the licenses were issued. After they had completed their appli- 
cation and forwarded it, then they were notified that an adviser would 
come in and inspect their facilities.. In many cases we found the 
facilities, after the final application had been filed with our department, 
were not adequate, and we would withhold until such time, and make 
such recommendations to the proposed owner of the school, as to what 
facilities were required. When they met that requirement they should 
notify the department and we would come in and make another 
inspection. In many cases there was three and sometimes four 
inspections. 

The CHarrMAN. Suppose that a man in Pennsylvania made applica- 
tion for a license, and that man had a prison record, he had a record 
of many arrests, and a record that in most communities would brand 
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him as an undesirable citizen. Would you find that out in your 
investigation? 

Mr. Parks. We have to base our knowledge upon the investigation 
of whether the questions are answered correctly or not. We do not 
know whether a man makes an incorrect statement. There is a 
question asked there. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you make any effort to find out whether the 
man was an honorable person, and capable of being in charge of a school 
teaching veterans or not? 

Mr. Parks. Well, I generally judge a man and look him over and 
check his personality. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. One of the questions here is whether or not you were 
ever arrested. Is that not one of them? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you ever— 

Mr. Parks. Suppose he answered “ No’’? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you take that for granted or turn it over to the 
State police to determine whether or not he has a criminal record? 

Mr. Parks. That is not my job. I am not a State investigator. 
I was adviser to the private trade schools to advise the men what 
they should do. 

Mr. Cuvporr. You take the application, and in the course of the 
investigation, do you or some other person in the department turn 
the application over to the State police to determine whether or not 
the person has had a criminal record? 

Mr. Parks. Not to my knowledge. I don’t have any—that is my 


survey. 


Mr. Cuvuporr. Who would know that? Would Mr. Judge know 
that? 

Mr. Parks. Well, no, I wouldn’t say that Mr. Judge would know 
that. 


Mr. Cuuporr. Would Dr. Cressman know that? 

Mr. Parks. It should be the duty of the department of public 
instruction, the officials of the department of public instruction, to 
know that. Those preliminaries are submitted to an adviser. He 
checks to find the things are in order, and if they are in order——— 

Mr. Cuuporr. I understand that. 

Mr. Parks. If they are in order they are submitted back to, or 
returned to the chief, and set up in chronological order for an inspec- 
tion of the building. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you take an application for license for a private 
trade school and presume that all the answers are correct, without 
making any investigation to determine the correctness or falsity 
thereof? 

Mr. Parks. Whether in the higher branches of education the 
superintendent of the department of public instruction has made 
that investigation, I am unable to tell. I know that after the school 
has opened, I know there has been an investigation made by the 
department of public instruction. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I say, it is not your province to determine whether 
or not the man has a criminal record or not? é 

Mr. Parks. I have not gone out to investigate. I have never 
investigated a man’s criminal record. 
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Mr. Cauporr. Do you know whether the State police ever get 
these applications to determine whether an applicant for a license 
has a criminal record? 

Mr. Parks. Do I know what? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you know whether the State police ever get 
these applications to determine whether or not the person who pans 
for a license has a criminal record, or the incorporators or directors of 
the school have a criminal record? 

Mr. Fox. To my knowledge there has not been anyone in the 
private trade school registration department to make an investigation, 
prior to the investigation that started in Scranton last fall. Right 
in around the time then, I think Mr. Stedman came in and made a 
survey of various folders and was out on the job checking. That is 
the first knowledge I had. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I am still trying to get an answer to this question, 
and you can answer it yes or no: Does the Pennsylvania State Police 
make an investigation at the request of the department of public 
instruction, to determine, first, whether an individual who applies for 
a license, has a criminal record, and secondly, whether the incorpora- 
tors or directors and officers of the corporation applying for a license 
have criminal records? The answer is either ‘“Yes’’ or “‘No”’ or you 
don’t know. 

Mr. Parks. I do not know. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Parks, I want to ask you about three questions, 
with “Yes” or ‘““No”’ answers. 

I want to know first about this: I do not consider a lunch, a drink, 
or a cigar in this category, but I do consider a set of furniture or $100 
in this category. Did you ever receive gifts from any school operators 
other than the $100 and the furniture that we know about? 

Mr. Parks. No. 

The CuarrMan. From no one? 

Mr. Parks. No. 

The CuarrmMan. No school operator? 

Mr. Parks. No. 

Mr. Meapows. What about prospective school operators? 

Mr. Parks. Maybe a box of candy sent to the house there, but I 
didn’t receive it. , 

The CHarrMan. I don’t question that. 

Mr. Parks. Personally, no. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you ever recommend to any school operator 
an attorney or an accountant telling them that they would do them a 
lot of good? 

Mr. Parks. I have not in those words, no. At the time that Mr 
Klein made an application for a school, he was down at the hotel. 
He asked me who would be a good attorney. 

I told him, I said, ‘‘I am not in a position to know that. However,” 
I said, “I understand that Charlie Lowenthal does, or is someone who 
would know.” 

I said, “‘I understand Charlie does.”’” The only reason for that is 
Charlie was born up in Shamokin about four or five doors away from 
me. I never knew what became of him. In making investigations of 
schools, Charlie called me up one day and told me what he was doing. 
I didn’t think there was anything wrong with that. The man asked 
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me a question, and I said “Charlie Lowenthal has communications 
with the Veterans’ Administration.” 

That is how I knew. 

The Crarrman. Is that the only case you know of Charlie repre- 
senting a school? 

Mr. Parks. I knew nothing of him until I started. 

The Cuarrman. You did not know of him representing a school, or 
even being mentioned as representing a school? 

Mr. Parks. Charlie told me he had connections in New York, 
Maryland, Delaware, and other places; that is all I know. He never 
told me—— 

The CuarrmMan. Did he ever talk with you about approving a 
school? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. He never did come to you and ask you to approve 
a school? 

Mr. Parks. He asked me if I had something to do on the agenda. 
I said, “If you want something on the agenda, you will have to call 
Harrisburg, and I will get a edkphene confirmation, or telegram con- 
firmation, otherwise I will not handle it for you, or any other man, 
unless I have a telephone confirmation from J. O. Judge or Dr. 
Cressman. 

“Now, if I receive such a telegram of something that I do not have 
on the agenda for this week, I will make an effort for you, otherwise 
‘No.’” 

The CHarrman. Did you say he lived near you and were good 
personal friends? 

Mr. Parks. When he was a boy. He disappeared and went to 
Philadelphia. I think he went to the University of Pennsylvania. 
And that is—TI lost track of Charlie from then on. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you see the contract that he drew up? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir; I never saw the contract and still have never 
read it 

The Crarrman. Did you discuss the contract with him? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What made you think he was a good one to repre- 
sent schools? 

Mr. Parks. He had told me what he was doing. Due to Charlie 
knew me for some years, and then when I came in contact it was like 
a personal—you know, you have friends, boyhood friends and stuff 
like that. His boys and my boys grew up together. Naturally, we 
became friendly. 

The CuarrmMan. But you never did discuss, even though he was in 
this business of helping schools, and you were the man approving 
them, and you were personal friends and lived close to each other, 
he never did discuss with you or ask you to approve a specific school? 

Mr. Parks. He asked me to get a school through for him and I 
gave you the answer to that a while ago. 

The Cuarrman. I want you to remember that you are talking 
under oath. 

Mr. Parks. I understand that. 

The Cuarrman. To a congressional committee. 

Mr. Parks. Yes. I never—— 
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The CuatrMan. We do not want to abuse you in any way. We are 
asking for facts, and that is all we want. 

Mr. Parks. I am trying to be truthful. 

The CuarrmMan. We do not want to try to trick you, and neither 
do we want you tricking us. 

Mr. Parks. I try to be truthful. I always stake my character. 
Up to the present time I think I have a pretty good reputation, if 
I do have to say so myself. 

Mr. Fereuson. Along the lines the chairman was discussing, I 
want to tell you that you are under oath and you have the privilege, 
if you so desire, to refuse to answer any question put to you on the 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate you. That is a personal 
right, and it has to be exercised in good faith, and has to be exercised 
at the time each question is put. 

I also want to remind you that evasive answers, which amount to 
direct evasions, are just as much a perjurious act of testimony as direct 
perjury. 

Now I am not implying that vou are giving false answers. I am not 
implying you are giving evasive answers, but certainly you are giving 
confusing ones. 

Mr. Parks. It is not my intention to give confusing answers. 

The CuarrMan. I want to ask you again, Mr. Parks, whether Mr. 
Lowenthal ever came to you and appealed to you to approve any 
specific schools, or if he ever discussed with you your approving 
certain schools that he represented. 

The reason we ask you is that we have evidence that tends that way. 
I want you to be sure of your answers. 

Mr. Parks. Not through my recommendation to Mr. Lowenthal. 
Mr. Lowenthal has asked me to approve a school when I first came to 
Philadelphia, in the early part of my visit to Philadelphia, which I 
rejected and held up, and it was under fire for possibly 2 or 3 months. 
I would not accept the school. 

The CuarrmMan. A few minutes ago you did not remember any, and 
now you remember one. Let us see if you remember any more. Are 
you sure you do not remember another school that he came and talked 
to you about? 

Mr. Parks. Not anything on the preliminary application into 
Harrisburg. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many schools did you recommend to him? 

Mr. Parks. What? 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many schools did you recommend to him? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. KJein—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. There was another gentleman here who also said you 
recommended him—the body and fender man. 

Mr. Parks. It also happens he came into the hotel when I was 
holding an interview with this gentleman here. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is Mr. Holtzin and Mr. Klein. There was a 
Mr. Brookman who said you recommended him. 

Mr. Parks. Not 

Mr. Cxuuporr. Mr. Brookman said you recommended Mr. 
Lowenthal. 

Mr. Parks. I don’t think he did. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Parks, there is nothing wrong with your 
recommending any school to Mr. Lowenthal, or recommending Mr. 
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Lowenthal to a school, but there is something wrong with your telling 
this committee you did not do it, if you did. 

Mr. Parks. The only thing I have recommended, like I told you, to 
my knowledge, the only one | have recommended was when Mr. Klein 
asked me who would be a good attorney. Mr. Klein asked me that 
question up in the room. 

Mr. Fereuson. It is your testimony, Mr. Parks, that Mr. Klein 
asked you to recommend an attorney? 

Mr. Parks. He asked me if I knew of any attorney. 

Mr. Fercuson. Rather than you recommending an attorney to 
him? His testimony this morning was the fact that you recommended 
Mr. Lowenthal to him; that he did not ask for who you thought 
might be a good attorney. There is a direct conflict between your 
testimony and Mr. Klein’s testimony. 

Mr. Parks. I don’t recall ever asking Mr.—because I did not 
solicit business for an attorney—— 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever give him Mr. Lowenthal’s card, 
his business card, or to any school operator? 

Mr. Parks. Not to my knowledge. 

The CuHatrman. Did you have any of his cards in your possession 
to give out to school operators? 

Mr. Parks. Not to my knowledge. I only had one card, to my 
knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean, you only had one card? 

Mr. Parks. Personal card. He gave it to me the day he told me 
what he was doing. The first time I knew Charlie Lowenthal had 
connection with schools at all. 

The CuarrmMan. That was the card you gave to the gentleman in 
the hotel that night; is that correct? 

Mr. Parks. It probably was; I wouldn’t recall. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Parks, did you ever sell a course of 
instruction to a school operator? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever give a course of instruction to a 
school operator? 

Mr. Parks. No one has ever asked me to give them a course. 

The Cuarrman. I did not understand you. 

Mr. Parks. No one has ever asked me; no. 

The Cuatrman. Did you ever tell anyone that you had courses of 
instruction prepared? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Brookman here was interested in the automotive 
course, and I told Mr. Brookman that I had prepared an automotive 
course, and I also told Mr. Judge I had a course in automotive, be- 
cause I have an automotive plan which I think would be suitable. 
But I have never taken a course from a department of public instruc- 
tion and offered it for sale to anyone. That would be beyond me. 

The CuarrmMan. You have never offered to give it to anyone? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. That would be the same as theft, to take a 
course out of the department of public instruction. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You heard Mr. George Koval testify this morning, 
did you not? : 

Mr. Parks. The only thing that I testified—— 

Mr. Cuupvorr. Answer my question. Did you hear him testify 
this morning? 
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Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvupvorr. You heard him say that you took him outside to 
your car and offered him a course? 

“ Mr. Parks. I did not offer him a course of study. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you take him out in your car? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. I did not have a course of study. I recom- 
mended to Mr. Koval to contact Ritter’s Automotive School, which 
we felt was a good pattern to be guided by. His course is very similar, 
and he informed me that he had already contacted Ritter’s school 
at Kingston. 

Mr. Cuuporr. My recollection of Mr. Koval’s testimony is that 
you took him outside to your car and gave him some cards which he 
said he was not interested in. Is that true or is it not true? 

Mr. Parks. Some cards? I do not recall that, Mister. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He is not telling the truth, then? 

Mr. Parks. I do not recall. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Parks, did you report your hundred dollars 
that was given you on your income tax? 

Mr. Parks. Well, I do not recall, because I have business losses, 
and what money I had I stuck into business. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you have your return here? 

Mr. Parks. I have my return here. That does not appear, I can 
tell you. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Let us see your return—it is under subpena, anyway. 

Mr. Parks. For 1949? 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Parks, do you have any interest in any schools? 
Do you own an interest in any schools? 

Mr. Parks. No; I never did. 

The CHarrMan. You never have? 

Mr. Meapvows. Have you ever accepted a loan? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Judge and Dr. Cressman talked me out of having 
an interest in any of the schools. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Will vou please wait until I get a copy of the return? 

(Document presented to the committee.) 

Mr. Cuuporr. You may sit down. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Parks, you have heard these men testify 
that there was a general feeling, or a general rumor, that, in order to 
get a school approved, they had to give some certain presents, or pay 
off in a certain way. Would you care to make any answer to that, as 
to where they got that, or why they thought that, or why there 
would be a general discussion among school operators of such a nature? 

Mr. Parks. If there had been talk among various school operators, 
that is beyond me. I do not know. I am not conscious of anything 
like that, although I have heard rumors passed around. It is only 
hearsay, I have no evidence of it, that certain ones were paying a fee. 
That is all I know. 

The CuarrmMan. Were paying what? 

Mr. Parks. Were paying a fee to get quick action. 

The Cuarrman. Who were they supposed to be paying the fee to? 

Mr. Parks. I don’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. It was a rumor? 

Mr. Parks. I have no idea. I didn’t question it, because it wasn’t 
any of my personal affairs. 
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The Cuarrman. I should think that, if you were in that business, 
you would make it your business, or your affair, if you heard rumors 
of that sort. 

Mr. Parks. I tried to find out from various sources. I went 
directly to a man and said, “‘Did you get some money?” I couldn’t 
get evidence. 

The Cuairman. If I had been in your position I would have con- 
sidered that was a reflection case upon me and I would have done 
something about it. 

Mr. Parks. Well, I didn’t know whether it was my position or 
not. I had heard rumors that they had to pay fees to get schools— 
that is all I know. 

The Cuarrman. To whom did you assume that they were paying 
them? 

Mr. Parks. I did not know. 

The CHarrman. You were in the business of approving schools, 
and certainly you should have had some idea? 

Mr. Parks. I was not interested. 

The CHarrMAN. You were not interested in school operators paying 
somebody to get their schools approved? 

Mr. Parks. Let me explain to you—I was not interested in finan- 
cial gain. I was interested in the work I could do and the good I 
could do in the community I was working in. If I had gone into it 
for financial gain I might have put pressure on and said, ‘‘For a sum 
I can work this through faster.” 

I could not work that fast—I had to submit my work—— 

The CuarrmMan. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Parks. To the State board, and State board action. I had 
no authority. Therefore, I did not go out on a limb. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Parks, let us retrace our steps just briefly. 
Will you state for the record how many persons you recommended, 
either upon your own initiative or upon the request of the other 
person, to Charles Lowenthal, as an attorney? 

Mr. Parks. Only one, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who was that, sir? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Klein. How about Mr. Hymowitz? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Hymowitz—Charlie Lowenthal came into the 
hotel lobby when I was talking to Hymowitz, and I introduced them. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is true. 

Mr. Parks. That conversation, that went on. Mr. Hymowitz 
made his own bargain. I didn’t make a bargain. 

Mr. Ferevuson. If you will, just a minute. I asked you a direct 
uestion: How many persons you got? And I got the answer—l. 
“hen we found another one. 

I do not care who introduced them, how it came about, or anything 
else. What I am asking you is: under whatever the circumstances, 
in how many cases did you introduce people to, or send them to or 
recommend them to Mr. Lowenthal, or recommended Mr. Lowenthal 
to them? 

Mr. Parks. Only two introductions, to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Let us leave the word “introduction” out.” Di- 
rectly or indirectly, or any other way they ended up seeing Mr. 
Lowenthal through your auspices, would you say there were any 
more than two? 
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Mr. Parks. I would not. 

Mr. Fereuson. How about Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Parks. Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Parks. I never mentioned Mr. Myers. Another attorney 
called me—I don’t recall his name—in regard to Mr. Myers’ school 
not Mr. Lowenthal. 

Mr. Fercuson. Your testimony is to the best of your recollection, 
and for this record, that there are only two cases 

Mr. Parks. Only two; that is right, to the be ‘st of my recollection. 

Mr. Fercuson. You would be surprised if the committee were to 
learn that there was even One more case? 

Mr. Parks. I wouldn’t know who it would be. 

Mr. Fereuson. You would be very much surprised if we learned 
there were five more cases; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Parks. I would be surprised, yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. You would? 

Mr. Parks. I would be surprised if there were any more than 
those two. 

Mr. Fereauson. You are standing on your testimony of two cases 
being the only cases you can recall, to the best of your knowledge? 

Mr. Parks. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, in regard to these courses of instruction, did 
you ever sell, offer to sell, or offer to give a course of instruction to 
anyone, school operator, newsboy, man on the street, anyone? 

Mr. Parks. to that question there, I can say this: That I have as- 
sisted only in the construction of a course, without any compensation, 
that is all. 

Mr. Frereuson. When you were leading up to your employment, 
you were going to write up certain courses of instruction. I repeat 
the question: 

Have you at any time, directly or indirectly or through anyone else, 
ever given, sold or offered, sent through the mails, or any other means 
courses of instruction to anyone? 

I am not limiting it to school operators, and I am not limiting it to 
certain types of courses of instruction, I am using “courses ‘of in- 
struction” and “people”’ in a general sense. 

Do you understand what I am talking about? 

Mr. Parks. Yes; 1 understand. 

Mr. Fereuson. Can you give usa straight answer? 

Mr. Parks. The answer to that is that I have not. I have not 
given to anyone a course of study. 

Mr. Fercuson, Have you ever sold any course of instruction to 
anyone? 

Mr. Parks. I have not. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever indirectly given or sold a course of 
instruction to anyone? 

Mr. Parks. I have not. 

Mr. Fereuson. So that your testimony is—— 

Mr. Parks. To the best of my knowledge I have not. 

Mr. Fercuson. You deny the offering also? 

Mr. Parks. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Fereuson. You deny that you offered such courses of instruc- 
tion? 
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Mr. Parks. To the best of my knowledge, I have not. 

Mr. Ferauson. Under what circumstances have you ever drawn 
up, have you ever prepared, any courses of instruction since you have 
been employed by the department of public instruction? 

Mr. Parks. In Mr. Judge’s possession right now, on a piece of 
official cabinet paper that I have submitted to him that was in my 
desk for a long time, are certain things that I thought were essential 
and certain things of the way the courses of study should be written 
up for automotive. That was not submitted in any way, shape, or 
form. 

I have written up a body and fender course. 

Mr. Ferauson. That has to do with the body and fender course? 

Mr. Parks. I have helped fellows with their course of study. I 
have not offered to gell, give, or anything. I have helped them. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever offer to give or sell such a course, or 
any kind of automotive course, or any other kind of course to Mr. 
George Koval? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. 

Mr: Fercuson. Did you ever offer to give or sell, either directly 
or indirectly, any kind of course, with particular emphasis on an 
automotive course, to Mr. Solomon Holtzin? 

Mr. Parks. To the best of my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Frereauson. Or to Mr. Frank Klein? 

Mr. Parks. To the best of my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Frereauson. In other words, to the best of your recollection, 
your best testimony is that you never at any time offered, gave, or 
sold any courses of instruction? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereauson. Mr. Parks, are you associated in any business, 
other than your employment as a member of the department of public 
instruction, at the present time? 

Mr. Parks. At the present time, I am. I am not with the depart- 
ment of instruction since the 15th of May. I resigned. 

Mr. FerGuson. You resigned the 15th of May? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the reason for your resignation, Mr 
Parks? 

Mr. Parks. I have been in the automotive business for some years. 
I raised two boys in the same field. I worked hard and saved my 
money. I worked properly so I will have something when I get old, 
so that I don’t have to sit in somebody else’s rocking chair. 

Mr. Fereuson. You resigned effective May 15? 

Mr. Parks. Effective May 15 I am in business for myself again. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is the name of that business, Mr. Parks? 

Mr. Parks. Parks’ Highway Service Co. 

Mr. Fercuson. Where is that located? 

Mr. Parks. Route 1, U S 22. 

\{r. Fereuson. Is that in Grantville, Pa.? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Is that in Dauphin County? 

Mr. Parks. What? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Is that in Dauphin County? 

Mr. Parks. That is in Lebanon County, just over the line from 
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Mr. Cuuporr. In Lebanon County? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. With whom are you associated in that business? 

Mr. Parks. My two sons. 

Mr. Frercuson. Your two boys? 

Mr. Parks. The business is set up as Melvin Parks, trading as 
Parks’ Automotive—Parks’ Highway Service. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you have any other business in which you have 
an interest? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir. My two sons are in Keystone Coin-O-Matic 
Corp., amusement machines, pinballs, and shuffle alleys. 

Mr. Ferruson. Coin-O-Matic? 

Mr. Parks. Keystone Coin-O—Matic. 

Mr. Ferauson. When was that incorporated? 

Mr. Parks. That was incorporated on February 28, 1950. 

Mr. Fereuson. February 28, 1950? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is a Pennsylvania State corporation? 

Mr. Parks. That is right—right here in Harrisburg. 

Mr. Fercuson. Recorded in Harrisburg. Is that registered under 
the Fictitious Names Act in the State? 

Mr. Parks. That corporation is owned by Melvin Parks. 

Mr. Cuupvorr. You do not have the corporation income on here‘ 

Mr. Parks. There is no income on there from that corporation, 
from that report. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say it was incorporated February 28, 1950? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Frereuson. What kind of business is conducted by that 
corporation? 

Mr. Parks. That is buying, selling, trading, distributing, and 
general maintenance of amusement equipment such as music ma- 
chines; that is, automatic ‘victrolas, so-called jukeboxes, and shuffly 
alleys and pinball machines, but no ‘‘one-arm bandits.”’ 

Mr. Fereauson. Are you associated in that business with your sons 
also? 

Mr. Parks. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Frereuson. Your sons are your associates in that business? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir. It is a family corporation—no one but the 
family. 

Mr. Ferauson. Getting back to your meeting with Mr. Holtzin 
and Mr. Klein on the $100 in cash that was given to you, did yon 
retain all of that yourself or did you give any part of it to anyone else? 

Mr. Parks. Oh, I don’t know. I took it and I put it in my pocket. 
What I did with it—maybe I gave it to my wife, or disbursed it. 

Mr. Frerauson. There would not be anybody other than your wife 
that you may have parted company with a bit of it to? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir; I did not. I took that in and I spent it, 
general money, the same as I spent it for anything else. I didn’t 
put it to anything; it was just added to the accumulation I had and 
it was spent. 

Mr. Frereuson. Did you ever have any business such as Parks 
Auto and Electrical Service? 

Mr. Parks. I was exclusive owner of Parks Auto Electric Service 
prior to May 1, 1950. 
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Mr. Fereuson. And what happened to that? You are no longer 
associated in that business? 

Mr. Parks. No; I am no longer associated in it. I sold that to a 
boy working for me. I was losing money; so I unloaded it. 

The Cuarrman. Who operated that business for you? 

Mr. Parks. Who operated it for me? I am the owner of that 
business. 

The Cuarrman. I did not ask you that. I asked who operated the 
business for you? Who operated it, or ran the business? You were 
employed at the State department of public instruction; were you not? 

Mr. Parks. - My son operated it prior—until October 1949. He 
resigned and went to work for the Studebaker people. Alfred Shep- 
tock, a boy who had been with me since high-school days, continued 
to run the business, and ran it at a loss, and I sold it to him. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there any other business that you were associated 
with, Mr. Parks, other than the Parks Auto Electric Service, the 
— Highway Service and Restaurant, and the Coin-O-Matic 

orp.? 

Mr. Parks. That is all, outside of my properties. 

Mr. Feravson. Outside of your what? 

Mr. Parks. Property. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you mean investment property? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Frerauson. What do you own? 

Mr. Parks. I own an apartment house, if you want to know that, 
27 East Sunbury Street, and a dwelling house, 123 North Grant 
Street, Shamokin. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know Mr. Robert A. Weiner? 

Mr. Parks. I met Robert A. Weiner once. 

Mr. Frereuson. Under what circumstances? 

Mr. Parks. At the time that revision had to be made at the meat- 
cutting school—just a moment—on Third Street, I believe, in Phila- 
delphia. There were some alterations had to be made in the school, 
and | went in there. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, do you know Mr. Weiner well, 
or did you just meet on one occasion? Is that the only occasion you 
met him? 

Mr. Parks. Only one occasion. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know Mr. Philip Kear? 

Mr. Parks. Never met the man. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever received any money in any form 
from Mr. Charles Lowenthal? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Never at all? 

Mr. Parks. No. Charlie Lowenthal never offered me anything. 

Mr. Fereuson. Nothing? No loans or gifts? 

Mr. Parks. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Nothing at all? 

Mr. Parks. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. No money or anything of value? 

Mr. Parks. Not personally, no. 

Mr. Ferauson. What do you mean by “not personally’’? 

Mr. Parks. He might have sent a box of candy to my wife, or 
something of that sort. 
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Mr. Fereuson. I don’t mean cigars or things of that sort. I 
asked you about sums of money or things of value, of real value, 
and you said “not personally.”” Would there be any one of your busi- 
ness associates or your family who might have received things of 
that nature? 

Mr. Parks. I think that he probably might have been—when he 
set up the North School on North Broad Street, he was the attorney 
for the upholstering school, to the best of my knowledge he was 
attorney for that upholstering school, and it might have been through 
him that the owner of the school sent that; and I surmise that is from 
whom this parlor suit came. 

Mr. Ferevson. In other words, Mr. Lowenthal represented 
upholstery school, and your best surmise at this time now—— 

Mr. Parks. This is only a thought. I have no evidence of that, 
you see. 

The Cuarrman. He never did mention it to you? 

Mr. Parks. But the thing happened here. This suite of furniture, 
it came from Hoboken, N. J. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Mr. Parks, the thing I am dwelling on at the 
moment, is your use of the word “personally.” Did any members of 
your family, your wife or sons or any other relatives receive any such 
moneys? 

Mr. Parks. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Never at all? 

Mr. Parks. I don’t see why they should—no. 

Mr. Ferevuson. I don’t either. 

Mr. Parks. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Fercuson. Is your use of the word “personally” solely directed 
toward the set of this sun room furniture? 

Mr. Parks. The furniture was addressed, or the bill, rather—not 
the bill——— 

Mr. Ferecuson. Let us answer the question, Mr. Parks, and keep 
from delaying it. 

I said: Is your use of the word “personally” directed solely to this 
transaction in which you received some furniture? In other words, 
what are you using the word “personally” for? I asked if you 
received money. 

Mr. Parks. I didn’t receive it. 

Mr. Fereuson. You said “not personally.” 

Mr. Parks. No; I thought you were alluding to the furniture. 
That was addressed to Mrs. Parks 

Mr. Fereuson. That was solely as to that furniture; that is what 


you used the words “‘not personally” for? 
' I : 


Mr. Parks. It was addressed to Mrs. Melvin Parks and she 
thought it was a gift from me. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You said it came from Hoboken, N. J.? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you sent it back to Hoboken? 

Mr. Parks. Peters Hardware hauled it out there and contacted 
the people and claimed that they shipped it back. And I bought a 
set of furniture and I have a receipt for $175 that shows I paid for it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They returned it to Hoboken? 

The Cuarrman. And you think that Mr. Charles Lowenthal was 
the cause of that furniture being sent? 
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Mr. Parks. I didn’t say that; I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Didn’t you just get through saying that? 

Mr. Parks. I have no evidence. It is only a thought. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever ask him about it? 

Mr. Parks. I didn’t ask about it. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you mean that one of the people with whom you 
grew up and have known for years you thought had sent you a set 
of furniture and you did not mention it to him and ask him whether 
he did or not? 

Mr. Parks. I did not mention it to Charlie Lowenthal, no. Dr. 
Cressman gave me enough of a lesson, so I sent the furniture back. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know anyone by the name of Pinsky? 

Mr. Parks. What? 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know anyone by the name of Pinsky? 
Harold Pinskey or Harold Pinsley? 

Mr. Parks. Pinsky? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Parks. I never heard of that name before. 

Mr. Ferouson. That is what I am asking you. 

Mr. Parks. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fercuson. You have never heard of that. Do you know a 
Mr. Paul Solomon? 

Mr. Parks. I never heard of that name. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know a Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. This morning, Mr. Parks, I believe it was Mr. 
Klein who had a little difficulty in remembering something about 
some shirts. Can you enlighten us on that? Did you ever receive 
any shirts from Mr. Klein? 

Mr. Parks. There was a box of three or four shirts, size 17%, and 
I wear a 15, that was delivered to the Hotel Adelphia with my 
name—I don’t know who they came from. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, they were not given to you by Mr. 
Klein? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. You did not know where they came from? 

Mr. Parks. I came into the hotel, and the lady says, ‘“Mr. Parks, 
there is a package for you.” I took it up in the room and there were 
three or four shirts in there. They were about 17%. 1 gave them 
away. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was this around the time that you were having 
the discussions regarding Mr. Klein’s school? 

Mr. Parks. It was around that time. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever receive anything else in that nature, 
like shirts, or gifts of that nature that you did not know from whom 
they came? 

Mr. Parks. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fercuson. If you remember it would be to your knowledge, 
it certainly would not be to mine. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Parks, with reference to your background for 
etting into the school inspection business, did you graduate from 
igh school? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir; Harrisburg Tech. 

Mr. Meapows. Have you attended college? 
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Mr. Parks. I took college extension courses. 

Mr. Meapows. Those are correspondence courses? 

Mr. Parks. No, State college extension courses, not correspondence . 
And American School of Correspondence. 

Mr. Meapows. When did you take these college extension courses? 

Mr. Parks. During World War LI. 

Mr. Meapows. How many hours credit did you receive for those 
college extension courses? 

Mr. Parks. That I cannot tell you now, because I do not recall. 

Mr. Meapows. How many courses did you take? 

Mr. Parks. It was four or five, I think, four or five courses. 

Mr. Meapows. Have you ever taught in a vocational school? 

Mr. Parks. I taught night school in defense work. 

Mr. Meapows. For how long? 

Mr. Parks. 1943 to 1945. 

Mr. Meapows. What? 

Mr. Parks. 1943 to 1945. 

Mr. Meapows. What sort of work did you teach? 

Mr. Parks. I taught inspector training and I taught classes of radio. 

Mr. Meapows. Have you ever administered or been the principal 
supervisor of a vocational school? 

Mr. Parks. I have not. 

Mr. Meapows. Your educational background, as you have testified 
here, consists of a high-school education, and several extension courses, 
and how many years? ‘Two years or three years of teaching? 

Mr. Parks. Right. 

Mr. Meapows. What sort of school was that? 

Mr. Parks. What? 

Mr. Mrapows. What sort of school did you teach in? 

Mr. Parks. I told you, a defense school, a night school for the 
Government, a Government defense school. Defense classes, during 
World War II. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you teach every night? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir; practically 5 nights a week. 

Mr. Meapows. Exactly what trade did you teach? 

Mr. Parks. Inspector training courses and radio. Dr. Cressman 
should have that record. 

Mr. Cuauporr. Mr. Parks, did I hear you correctly when you said 
that you started working as an adviser to the Department, you made 
$4,668 a year? 

Mr. Parks. That is it. Does that sound right, $4,668, Dr. 
Cressman? 

Mr. CressMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. When did you start? What year? 1949? 

Mr. Parks. April—I think it was April 3, 1949. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There was a discrepancy in the figures, and now I 
see why it is different. You had 9 months in 1949. 

Mr. Parks. Let me give you something to think over. When I 
make up my income tax, my income tax for years has been taken to the 
deputy collector of internal revenue, who is a personal friend of mine, 
in Shamokin. He makes it up for years. I never send it to Scranton 
until he has corrected it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Of course, you never showed him the $100 from Mr. 
Klein, did you? 
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Mr. Parks. It is not in here. It shows how much money I have 
in the year. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If you get a hundred dollars from some outside 
source, it is not supposed to be commingled with your business, it is 
supposed to be shown separately. 

Mr. Parks. Am I supposed to show a gift? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You had a business in Shamokin, did you not? 

Mr. Parks. Yes; that is there. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Part of this gross business that you did, you say, 
might include that hundred dollars? 

Mr. Parks. I didn’t say that. 

Am I supposed to, if it is a gift, am I supposed to report it? 

Mr. Cuuporr. You assumed it was a gift and therefore you did 
not think it was taxable and did not include it? 

Mr. Parks. I didn’t think that is— 

Mr. Cuuporr. You tell me that on February 28, 1950, you formed 
the Keystone Coin-O-Matie Corp.? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And who are the principal stockholders of that 
corporation? 

Mr. Parks. Myself, my son William Parks, his wife and my wife. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And what is the capitalization of that company? 

Mr. Parks. We organized at $10,000 capitalization. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did you pay in? 

Mr. Parks. I don’t have those figures here. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Can you tell us approximately how much you paid 
in? 

Mr. Parks. Do you think it is right that you expose my financial 
status to all these men here, my private affairs? I would be glad to 
furnish it and talk it over with you privately, anything you care for. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Parks. I am interested in finding 
out where the money came from to form these two -businesses so 
recently. 

Mr. Parks. Mister, let me tell you something 

Mr. Cuuporr. I asked you a question. Either you are going to 
answer or you are not going to answer. I asked you how much money 
you paid in to the Keystone Coin-O-Matic Corp. If you don’t 
care to answer the question, refuse to answer it and tell me why. 

Mr. Parks. I refuse to answer that because I do not care to divulge 
my personal affairs to the public. I will gladly go into that with any 
one member of the Government, authorized member of the Govern- 
ment, or representative of the Government. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who owns the Parks Highway Service Co.? 

Mr. Parks. Melvin Parks, trading as Parks Highway Service Co. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is you personally? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvupvorr. That is individually. How much is invested in that 
business? 

Mr. Parks. You fellows should know that. You have made a 
pee investigation of me before in every bank in the State of 

ennsylvania. Why ask me such a foolish question? I am very 
conscious of how you fellows investigated me. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You do not want to answer that question either? 

Mr. Parks. No, sir. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. When did you go into that business? 

Mr. Parks. When did I go into that? Sinclair Refining Co. will 
give you that answer. 
~ Mr. Cuvuporr. It is your business. 

Mr. Parks. The business was opened on February 20, 1951. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We have been getting along pretty well up until 
this time. You are under subpena and you are supposed to produce 
all of your financial records, under subpena, and I am asking you 
questions, because, very frankly, I want to know where the money 
came from to form the Keystone Coin-O-Matic Corp., and where the 
money came from that formed the Parks Highway Service Co., one 
of which was formed February 28, 1950, and the other formed in 1951. 
What did you say that was? 

Mr. Parks. What? 

Mr. Cuuporr. The date you formed the Parks Highway Service 
Co. 

Mr. Parks. That is a new company. The building was never 
occupied until I opened up there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What date did you form it? 

Mr. Parks. We formed the company 

Mr. Cuuporr. It is not a “we.” It is your company, is it not? 

Mr. Parks. 1951. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I did not get that date. 

Mr. Parks. January 1, 1951. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Parks, in Pennsylvania, when you form a 
corporation, do you not have to put the amount of money that goes 
in, and is that not public property? 

Mr. Parks. That I told you—$10,000. If vou care to find out 
how much I had in that individually, you can find out, because it is 
recorded here in Harrisburg. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you want us to go to the trouble of going to the 
courthouse? You do not want to answer the question? 

Mr. Parks. I would rather not answer in public. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You want to get secretive? 

Mr. Parks. I will answer it privately. 

The CuatrmMan. We will ask vou. 

Mr. Parks. I will save you the trouble by answering it privately, 
not in public. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What kind of a business is Parks Highway Service 
Co.? 

Mr. Parks. A truck terminal and restaurant combination. 

Mr. Cuvporr. It is quite a big place, isn’t it? 

Mr. Parks. It is quite a big place. I am proud of it. If you had 
my debts in my business 10 years from now you would be a happy 
man. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Maybe I would not be so happy, I don’t know. 

Mr. Mrapows. Mr. Parks, when you inspected these schools for 
approval, these private trade schools, was one of the requirements 
that they have a director or supervisor who met certain qualifications, 
to run these schools? Did they have to have someone to run them 
with certain qualifications? Did you have qualifications in the 
department of public instruction for teachers and supervisors or 
directors? Do you understand my question? 

Mr. Parks. Each director had to have certain qualifications. 
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Mr. Meapows. What were they? 

Mr. Parks. The qualifications were: He had to be a high-school 
graduate with 2 years of teaching experience and supervising—lI just 
can't recall those words—and 2 years as a journeyman. That means 
6 years of a trade. 

Mr. Meapows. That is a teacher or supervisor? 

Mr. Parks. Two or three there, that he has to have. 

Mr. Meavows. That is a teacher or supervisor of the school? 

Mr. Parks. Supervisor. I just can’t recall, because I carried with 
me at all times a policy book, and when I was in doubt I referred to 
the policy book. All of those things, Mister, are very difficult to 
remember word for word. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you have your 1950 income-tax return with you? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Can I see that, please? 

The Caarrman. Mr. Parks, that will be taken up in private with 


you. 
Mr. Parks. I will be glad to, any time. 
The CHarrMAN. With that, the committee will recess at this time 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, June 5, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sevect Committee To INVESTIGATE 
EpucaTIoNAL Program Unpver GI Burt, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., in the United States district court 
room, United States Post Office Building, Harrisburg, Pa., pursuant 
to recess, Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman of the select committee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague and Chudoff. 

Also present: E. R. Ferguson, Jr., counsel to the select committee; 
Oliver E. Meadows, staff director to the select committee, and Harry 
Hageny, committee investigator. 

The CHArrRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Is Mr. Parks in the room? Will you take your seat, please? We 
would like to call your attention to the fact and caution you that you 
are still under oath. 


TESTIMONY OF MELVIN O. PARKS, SHAMOKIN, PA.-Resumed 


Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Parks, if you recall, vesterday, right before we 
adjourned, some questions came up concerning the Keystone Coin-O- 
Matic Corp., and the Parks Super Highway Service. Is that the 
name of it? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want to ask some questions about that. 

No. 1: A search of the Corporation Bureau records concerning the 
Keystone Coin-O-Matic Corp. shows that on February 28, 1950, a 
certain corporation, called the Keystone Coin-O-Matic Corp., 27 
East Sunbury Street, Shamokin, Pa., was formed, with a capitalization 
of $10,000 covering 200 shares at $50 a share. Is that right? 

Mr. Parks. You have that evidence there; you probably gathered 
it from the State. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right. 

Now, it further shows that the incorporators of this corporation 
were Melvin Parks, 40 shares. Melvin Parks, who is that? 

Mr. Parks. Me. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. William Parks, 20 shares; and Florence Booth 
Parks, 100 shares. Is that your wife or your daughter-in-law? 

Mr. Parks. That is my wife. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And Dorothy A. Parks, 40 shares. 

Mr. Parks. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. So that that corporation would begin business with 
$10,000. si 
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Now, your contribution, therefore, was $2,000, to the corporation. 
Where did you get the $2,000, Mr. Parks? 

Mr. Parks. Do I have to answer that in public? 

The Cuatrrman. Yes. 

Mr. Parks. $2,000, in fact, the whole corporation was made up of 
assets of my son, and of equipment, machinery, and probably $1,000 
in cash money was put in. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You bought 40 shares of stock in the corporation? 

Mr. Parks. That is all right. I don’t have to put up cash money 
for that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What did you put up? 

Mr. Parks. I put up equity. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What kind of equity? 

Mr. Parks. In the way of equipment and merchandise. 

Mr. Cuauporr. You put up personal property? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What kind of equipment did you put up? 

Mr. Parks. | had tools. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I cannot hear you. 

Mr. Parks. Tools and equipment, essential for repairing. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What kind of tools were they? 

Mr. Parks. Tools and equipment essential for repairing. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Repairing what? 

Mr. Parks. The type of equipment that we are servicing there. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Where did you get those tools? 

Mr. Parks. Where did I get them? Over years of time of my 
business experience there certainly must be an amount of accumula- 
tion. A man doesn’t throw all of his money away if he has common 
sense. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You accumulated these over a period of years, and 
gave $2,000 worth of tools and equipment to this corporation for 
40 shares of stock? 

Mr. Parks. For 40 shares of stock—that is Mrs. Parks’ shares. 
My shares, why—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mrs. Parks owns 100 shares. 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

There was probably a small amount of cash along with that, about 
$400 or $500. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much cash was there? 

Mr. Parks. Probably $400 or $500. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mrs. Parks owns 100 shares of that corporation, and 
that would be $5,000. What did she give for $5,000 worth of stock? 

Mr. Parks. Cash money—it was loaned to my son. 

Mr. Cuuporr. She gave money that was loaned to your son? 

Mr. Parks. That is right; in the form of cash. 

Mr. Cuauporr. When did she borrow $5,000 from your son? 

Mr. Parks. Mister, let me tell you something. Let’s go back over 
life. I’m 60 years of age, and if I couldn’t accumulate a little money 
in that time somebody ought to take me out and shoot me. You are 
becoming very personal, very doubtful of my statements. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to say something to you. 

This committee wants to be fair. 

Mr. Parks. I want to be fair. 

The CuarrMan. You just be still until I finish. 
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Just keep still until you hear what I have to say. 

Yesterday we had men who came up here and very clearly and in 
decisive testimony said certain things. And then you came on the 
stand and in very evasive, evading ways, you denied this. It took you 
20 minutes to admit that you got an envelope that had $100 in it. 
You have gone out of your job with the State and you have gone into 
a business where there is considerable money invested. We have 
testimony that you received money that you should not have received. 
You say that is not true, but we are going to find out whether it is true. 
You can sit here and evade and talk back if you want to. But if you 
want to get through with this thing you can answer in a clear, decisive 
way, and tell the truth, or you can come down to Washington and 
bring your records and we will trace every time you have collected 
for the last 15 years. You can take your choice. 

Mr. Parks. That may be true. 

The CuatrMaNn. You work with the committee and we will be able 
to tell if you are not crooked, and if you are crooked we want to 
prove that. 

Mr. Parks. I have never tried to be crooked. 

The CuarrMAN. I want you to stop evading the questions. You 
think you are being clever but you are not. You are getting yourself 
in a serious situation. Don’t think we are going to be through with 
you here, because we will hire a bunch of accountants and go into 
everything you have. We know you have a number of bank accounts 
and we know you put in here and take out there and put in here. 

You can just stop talking back to this committee and give us direct, 
clear, truthful testimony, because we are going to get the truth. We 
want to do it in as fair, honest, and as nice a way as we possibly can. 
You can either work with us or against us, whichever you want to do. 

Mr. Parks. I am trying to work with you gentlemen, but I do not 
like to bring my private affairs into public. 

The CHairmMan. You got a lot of money and we have testimony 
that you got money that you should not have gotten and we are going 
to find out where you did get it, or whether this money went into this 
business. You are going to have to tell, whether you want to or 
whether you do not. 

Mr. Parks. I will tell you right now, that I borrowed a lot of money. 

The CHarrMan. All right, sir: that is what we want to know. 

Mr. Parks. You gentlemen have probably found that out. 

The CuarrMan. We want you to prove to us that these men who 
testified did not tell the truth. But your testimony yesterday, Mr. 
Parks, was not good. You may have thought it was clever, but I do 
not think so. If I had been in your position I could have said ‘“Yes"’ 
or “No” the envelope had a hundred dollars or did not have a hundred 
dollars. You sat there 20 minutes before you told us the envelope 

had a hundred dollars in it. That kind of testimony does not help. 

You can answer our questions, and if you don’t want to, we will 
bring you and every book you have, to Washington, and hire a bunch 

of acccountants and we will find out where your money came from. 

Mr. Parks. I will be glad to do it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You say $5,000 Mrs. Parks invested in the Coin-O- 
Matic Corp. was money that she had? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir; that is right. My wife had money. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Where did she get the money? 

Mr. Parks. She inherited it. She had an aunt that died in Florida, 
and had money in a trust fund. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where in Florida did your wife’s aunt die, and 
what is her name? 

Mr. Parks. Eustis, Fla. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What is your wife’s aunt’s name? 

Mr. Parks. My wife’s aunt’s name was Mary Wrag Chapman. 
She married a gentleman by the name of Chapman. She was formerly 
from Shamokin. Her name originally was Wrag. 

Mr. Cuvupocr. That was Mary Wrag Chapman, and she died in 
Eustis, Fla., when? 

Mr. Parks. In 1947 or 1948, I just can’t recall. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And did she leave your wife some money? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much money did’she leave your wife? 

Mr. Parks. She left my wife with possibly $4,000 or $5,000. 
I cannot recall the exact figures. 

The CuarrMan. Is that money shown in your income-tax returns? 

Mr. Parks. In my income-tax return? Under the laws of the State 
of Florida we do not have to pay an inheritance income tax. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about the United States laws—I am 
not talking about the State of Florida or the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Parks. That money was forwarded to her by the trust officer 
from Florida, and upon the advice of her legal adviser, who was 
William H. Restler, a schoolmate of hers, he said he did not feel it was 
essential to make a report. We put that money on savings deposit. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You put that inheritance in savings? What bank 
was that? 

Mr. Parks. The National Dime Bank of Shamokin, and they will 
have that record. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That came in as a check from the distribution of 
your wife’s aunt’s estate? 

Mr. Parks. That was put into my wife’s name. And from that 
may I explain a little further? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Parks. From that, from time to time, the money was with- | 
drawn. Some of it was placed into my business for improvements, 
or for paying of bills, as in Parks Auto Electric Service. Some of it 
was paid for improvement of our property. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. So that actually, the $5,000 that your wife invested 
in the Keystone Coin-O-Matie Corp. did not come out of that savings 
account, because it had been used up prior to the time you organized 
the Key stone Coin-O-Matic Corp.; is that correct? 

Mr. Parks. From various times prior to that—I am going to help 
you fellows—I have to do it. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You do not have to help us. You had better help 
yourself, Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Parks. All right. Maybe this is off the record, or do you 
want this on the record? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want everything you say for the record. 

Mr. Parks. Let me think for a moment, so I can be truthful. I 
want to be truthful about this thing. We probably will have to go 
back and I will lead you into this. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. I do not want to waste a lot of time. 

Mr. Parks. I do not want to waste it either. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Let us get what we have up to date, and if I am 
wrong, you correct me. 

Your wife’s aunt, Mrs. Chapman, died in Eustis, Fla., in 1947, 
leaving your wife an inheritance of $4,000 or $5,000; is that right? 

Mr. Parks. Approximately. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And that money was deposited in a bank in Shamo- 
kin. What was the name of the bank? 

Mr. Parks. The National Dime Bank of Shamokin. I have been 
doing business there since 1922. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Then you took some of that money, or your wife 
gave it to you, to invest in your own business, and to pay bills and so 
forth, that you had in Shamokin? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. On February 28, 1950, the Keystone Coin-O-Matic 
Corp. was organized under the laws of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and your wife bought $5,000 in stock. 

Now, you told me first that the money came out of that account. 
If the money came out of that account how did it come out of that 
account if you had used it prior to that to pay bills in your own 
business? 

Mr. Parks. Let me explain something. 

Prior to the organization of the Keystone Coin-O-Matic Corp., my 
son William was in business for himself, and from time to time we had 
loaned him money, previous savings of money that we had saved from 
business transactions which were legal business transactions, such as 
Parks Automotive Electric Service of Shamokin, Pa., rents received 
from our property, and that, along with the money that we had 
received from the aunt who died in Eustis, Fla., we had loaned Bill, 
my son Bill, from time to time, money to finance the Parks Amusement 
Enterprises, which was owned and controlled by Williams Parks alone. 

So William got tangled up into a situation whereby that he was 
unconscious of some fellow trying to put across a deal with a finance 
company. He had bought a lot of equipment after he came out of the 
war, and it just so happened that the company he had been buying 
the equipment from had been taking notes here and there and swindled 
the corporation. That is, the finance corporation. 

My son was taken across to the extent of $4,000 on an additional 
note that he didn’t know anything about. The man told him he had 
lost his note, and so he said, ‘‘If you will give me another note to cover 
the $4,000 and equipment that you have, then” he says, “‘as soon as | 
locate that note I will return it to you.”’ 

“But,” he says, “this will give me coverage so I can have my money 
to work on from the finance company.”’ 

That was the CMAC. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What has that to do with your wife’s $5,000? Iam 
trying to find out where it came from. 

Mr. Parks. I am trying to tell you just what it is. 

So when it came to the point of this equipment, we had to dissolve 
this thing and settle the situation some way. My son, in order to 
establish himself correctly—-there was nothing crooked about the 
thing, it was a legal transaction, he turned over for the amount of 
money that he had borrowed from us from time to time, $4,000 in 
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equity to my wife as security. We, in return, turned this back to the 
Keystone to form the corporation, plus the $2,000 equity in equipment 
and money that I had put into the corporation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So that you were not telling me the truth when you 
said that your $5,000 or $4,000 came from the inheritance—it came 
from your son. Which was it? Did it come from your wife’s inherit- 
ance or did it come from your son? You are giving us two stories. 

Mr. Parks. I am trying to set this thing up in a way that will be 
understandable. ! 

Mr. Cuuporr. It was understandable to me before and now I am 
mixed up. 

Let me see if | have you straight, and if I have not, you correct me. 

Your son got mixed up in some kind of a deal with a finance com- 
pany which involved $4,000 which your wife eventually lent to help 
him get out of it. 

Then he returned $4,000 to your wife who used it to buy stock in the 
Coin-O-Matic Corp. Is that right? 

Mr. Parks. We consolidated the whole thing. In order that 
things should be fair and no one would be placed in an embarrassing 
position, that we would be protected for the money we had loaned 
him from time to time, this stock was divided, and we mutually agreed 
among ourselves when we formed the corporation, that is how the 
stock would be set up. We took a physical inventory of all the 
equipment and everything that was there and set it up in that manner, 
divided it out in that manner. The physical inventory, that was in 
Bill Parks’ possession. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is a matter of record, the stock distribution— 
where did the money come from that paid for the stock, that went 
into the corporation bank account? 

Mr. Parks. Money that Bill had borrowed from me from time 
to time and money he accumulated himself. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We checked your income-tax returns, Mr. Parks, 
and we found on those that you lost money not only in your business 
enterprises, but also in your real-estate investments. I do not want to 
mention any figures, because I do not think it is pertinent to the issue. 
But if you kept losing money in your business enterprises and your 
apartment houses, how did you have any money to distribute around 
your family? 

Mr. Parks. My financial status was such that I made my presenta- 
tion to the bank and I was able to secure a loan. I secured a loan not 
more than 4 months ago, and which I have been reducing in my bank 
at the National Dime Bank. I secured a loan in another bank. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ever give your wife personally any of this 
$5,000 that she used to buy stock? 

Mr. Parks. Those questions I would like to answer those word for 
word, and show you, word for word, but to remember all of those 
things—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. I asked you a question, Mr. Parks. I asked you 
whether you ever gave your wife personally any part of the $5,000 she 
used to buy stock; and all you have to do is to answer “Yes” or “No,”’ 
you did or you did not. . 

Mr. Parks. Did I give her any part of the $5,000? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Parks. No; I didn’t give her any part of the $5,000. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. Outside of this inheritance from her aunt, where 
did she get the money? $5,000 is a lot of money. 

Mr. Parks. It might have been a lot of money, but it is over a period 
of years of time, a certain amount of savings. We have had savings 
accounts. I would like for you gentlemen to go into Shamokin and 
into my bank and investigate that. 

Mr. Cauporr. How can you save money and consistently lose 
money in your enterprises? Your income-tax returns were correct, 
weren't they? 

Mr. Parks. Absolutely correct. They were taken under oath. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You cannot save nothing with nothing. 

Mr. Parks. I can give you my work sheets. I can give you the 
work sheets from all the time through. I have gone over this with 
Elwood Wright, who is deputy revenue collector each year I filed my 
income tax, before I even mailed it in to Scranton. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What | am driving at is: when vou lose money how 
can you save any? 

Mr. Parks. We had a certain amount 

Mr. Cuvuporr. If you can lose money and save money, I would like 
to know how, because I would like to do a little of it myself. 

Mr. Parks. Well, I certainly haven’t done any grafting. I would 
like for you to investigate—I would appreciate an investigation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We are investigating more than you think, Mr. 
Parks. 

Let us get away from the Coin-O-Matic Corp. a little bit. That 
company you owned individually outside of Grantville, over the 
Dauphin County line, Parks Highway Service Co., what does that 
consist of? A gasoline station and what else? 

Mr. Parks. Gasoline, repairs, and the restaurant, combination. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right, now, how many pumps do vou have in 
that gasoline station? 

Mr. Parks. We have six gas pumps and two Diesel pumps. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You sell Diesel fuel to trucks? 

Mr. Parks. Diesel fuel. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How big a lot do you have there? 

Mr. Parks. I think the ground is 778 feet front and 450 feet deep 
it is 4% acres. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you own the property? 

Mr. Parks. I donot. Iam leasing that on a lease with the Sinclair 
Oil Co., at 1% cents a gallon covers the entire rental. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How big a restaurant is there? 

Mr. Parks. A seating capacity of 80. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What is your investment in there? 

Mr. Parks. My investment? 

Mr. Cuuporr. When you opened the restaurant and gasoline 
station. 

Mr. Parks. My investment in there, I would have to get my inven- 
tory sheets, which it is not all paid for vet, due to the credit. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I asked vou about the investment and you start 
talking about the inventory. If I want to know about that I will 
ask you about that. 

What is your investment? 

Mr. Parks. The capital investment? 
Mr. Cuuporr. How much money did you put in there‘ 
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Mr. Parks. All borrowed money. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That does not answer the question. I don’t care 
whether you borrowed it or where you got it. I think I know where 
you got it, but I would like to know how much it was. 

Mr. Parks. $5,000 cash money. It was borrowed money. 

Mr. Cuuporr. From whom did you borrow it? 

Mr. Parks. Penbrook Banking Co., money was borrowed there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much money did you borrow from Pennbrook? 

Mr. Parks. $4,000. $3,000 one time and $1,000 another. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you take the whole $4,000 and put it in the 
Pennbrook banking account? 

Mr. Parks. Every nickel of it. 

Mr. Cuvporr. When did you open that account? 

Mr. Parks. When did I open that account? On the date of the 
first deposit, | think you probably have it there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You put every nickel of the $4,000 in the bank? 

Mr. Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are you sure? I do not want you to be mistaken 
about this. 

Mr. Parks. $3,000 was put in. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I asked you and you said you put every nickel of the 
$4,000 in. Are you positive? 

Mr. Parks. That was put back in the bank and drawn off on a 
checking account. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did you say it was? 

Mr. Parks. $3,000 one time and $1,000 another. 

Mr. Cuuporr. $7,000? 

Mr. Parks. That is $4,000. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Parks, on March 7, 
1951, you only deposited $2,350 in the Pennbrook Banking Co.; is 
that not right? 

Mr. Parks. What is vour later date there for the $3,000 deposit? 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is much after you opened the bank account. 
you deposited $3,000 in the bank. 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. On March 13. 

Mr. Parks. That was opened later than we made our deposit. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where did the $2,350 that you put in the bank on 
March 7 come from? 

Mr. Parks. March 7? Some of it came from the National Dime 
Bank of Shamokin, a thousand dollars I had borrowed, some of it 
from my money I had in my savings account that I had. I don’t 
spend everything I have, Mister, and it didn’t come from rackets. I 
have been receiving a salary, which you know about, from the State. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What was the balance of your savings account March 
7, 1951? 

Mr. Parks. I could not tell you that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I mean, in round figures. I do not want it exactly. 
Did you have $5,000 in your savings account? 

Mr. Parks. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did you have? 

Mr. Parks. I had probably a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And that you saved out of your salary, is that 


correct? 
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Mr. Parks. Out of my salary, that is right, and income from my 
property. 

Mr. Cuvporr. You lost money on the properties. Look at your 
income tax returns. You are in the red there, so you couldn’t have 
saved money from the income from the property unless you filed 
false income tax returns. 

Mr. Parks. The money we have we are allowed a certain amount 
of money depreciation on our property. My property is not—it is 
used for commercialization, I have an income from my property, 
which is shown there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Not according to your income tax returns—vyou 
lost money on your real estate. You also lost money on your business 
in Shamokin. 

Mr. Parks. That is true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you were still able to put money in a savings 
account? I congratulate vou. 

Mr. Parks. If you were to look over my banking records in 
Shamokin 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I have looked over them very carefully. They are 
the most complicated records, and you bounce more money in and 
out of banks than any 20 men can do in a lifetime. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Parks, how many separate bank accounts 
do you have? 

Mr. Parks. My personal banking accounts, I have nothing in my 
personal banking accounts. I have always 

The CHarrMAN. Personal or otherwise. How many different 
bank accounts do you have? 

Mr. Parks. The National Dime Bank of Shamokin, set up as 
Parks Highway Service, which has never been liquidated, and a 
transfer to Parks Auto Electric Service at Shamokin. I still bank 
under that name. However, that name is not existing as being active 
for commercializing purposes. That business was sold to Alfred 
Sheptock with the understanding that when I sold the business to 
him that I would assume that name until such time as I liquidated 
the accounts of the Parks 

The CaarrMan. Why don’t you just answer my question as to how 
many separate banking accounts do vou have? 

Mr. Parks. The National Dime Bank of Shamokin. The Penn- 
brook Banking Co. I am the owner, as Melvin Parks, trading as 
Parks—-—- 

The CuarrmMan. That is all right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are you owner of part of that or do you own it all? 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment, please. Let him finish. 

Mr. Parks. The Keystone Coin-O-Matic Corp., of which I am 
president, that is Camp Hill National Bank. 

The CHarrman. That is three. 

Mr. Parks. That is all. That is all I have. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are the owner of Parks Highway Service Co.? 

Mr. Parks. Melvin Parks, trading as. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are the sole owner. You have no partners? 

Mr. Parks. We have a mutual agreement between my two sons 
and myself that at such time as the indebtedness that was created to 
establish Parks Highway Service would be liquidated, then they 
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would automatically become one-third owners of the business. I can 
show you that agreement. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There is only one other question I am going to 
ask you. 

A gentleman who appeared here yesterday by the name of Holtzin, 
and who is corroborated by Mr. Klein, set forth the fact that there 
was a hundred dollars put in your pocket in an envelope in Philadelphia 
at the Hotel Adelphia. 

Now, you said that you did not put that in your income tax return 
because you felt it was a gift. 

Then I think at another time you said you had worked overtime, 
and had worked hard, and the gift was sort of a token for your hard 
work in straightening out this difficulty these two had. 

I would like to get the record clear, once and for all: Do you consider 
that hundred pot ee a token for overtime work or do you consider 
it a gift? It cannot be both. 

Mr. Parks. I would consider that it was a gift in appreciation of 
the service which I had rendered. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is why you did not put it in your income-tax 
report? 

Mr. Parks. I will be truthful and tell you: I never even as much 
as gave it a thought, that is very true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you are sure that you never received any other 
tokens from anybody else, either as a token for hard work or as a gift 
for services rendered, or whatever you call it? 

Mr. Parks. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are positive of that? 

Mr. Parks. That is true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want you to think very carefully, because of a 
number of reasons. First you are under oath, and secondly—— 

Mr. Parks. To my knowledge, I haven’t received any. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We want you to tell us the truth. We do not want 
you to say you forgot about it. 

Mr. Parks. You have the figures there. I wouldn’t want to lie. 
I am trying to help you if I can. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrMan. Yesterday, Mr. Parks, you testified that you had 
never discussed approving a school or | believe you did finally say 
that you discussed one school with Mr. Charles Lowenthal. 

Today have you any further remembrances as far as that is con- 
cerned, or do you want to leave that testimony as it is? 

Mr. Parks. Approving a school for Mr. Lowenthal? 

The CaarrmMan. Mr. Lowenthal’s coming to you and discussing the 
approving of a school, or of your discussing the approving of a school 
with Mr. Lowenthal. First you said none, and then you later said 
you discussed one. 

Mr. Parks. Let me recall this. This is a matter that you prob- 
ably have a record of, but I am going to state that I cannot tell you 
definitely whether I had on my agenda for that week or not one school 
out in Philadelphia. I think they were a paper manufacturing school, 
or a paper manufacturing concern, and they had figured on establish- 
ing a school. 

Now, that would be the only one that I could recall, and whether 
I had it on my agenda at that time that preliminary or not, I am 
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unable to recall, but that would be the only thing that I would know 
of. Ido recall that one in addition. 

One other school at which Charlie visited me with, up on Eleventh 
Street, that was the Neon, but I had that on my agenda for that week. 

The Crarrman. All right. Yesterday you testified that——— 

Mr. Parks. And the northeast school was on Lowenthal’s agenda, 
and the upholstering schoo! on North Broad Street was on Lowen- 
thal’s agenda. Those are the only schools I recall of which Lowenthal 
was an attorney, during my visit to Philadelphia. 

The Cuatrman. What do you mean “on Mr. Lowenthal’s agenda’’? 

Mr. Parks. On my agenda, I say, and on my visit the school 
should be inspected—not on Mr. Lowenthal’s agenda. Because, 
when I went in to Philadelphia, or any other area, I had refused 
definitely to make any inspections for anyone in any schools without 
a written request or telephone confirmation from Mr. Judge, my chief, 
or, during his absence, from somebody else. 

The CHArRMAN. You testified yesterday first that you never handed 
out to any school operators Mr. Lowenthal’s card, and later you 
testified you had one of his cards he had given you, and you handed 
out one. 

Today do you remember whether you gave out cards to any other 
than at that one time? 

Mr. Parks. I[ cannot recall. I do not remember that. I will be 
frank in telling you that I do not remember that I did or didn’t. 

The CuarrMaNn. Yesterday you testified that you——— 

Mr. Parks. I do remember that Charlie presented me with one of 
his cards at the time that | met up with him in Philadelphia, after all 
the years of absence. 

The CHarrMan. You testified yesterday that you did not sell, you 
did not give away, you did not offer a course of instruction to anyone? 

Mr. Parks. That is true. 

The CuarrMan. Yet you had three men in here yesterday who testi- 
fied that (1) you offered it to them for $5,000, and (2) that you men- 
tioned it and he immediately cut you off, because he didn’t want to 
get involved in it, and (3) Mr. George Koval, who did not want to get 
involved, and he told you “No.” 

In spite of those three testifying, you say you did not offer that? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Maybe I can make a statement. I think that was malicious testi- 
mony, due to the fact that these gentlemen did not receive their ap- 
provals from the Veterans’ Administration, although they had been 
licensed by our department, by the department of public instruction. 
And they had so much capital involved that they were just a little bit 
riled about the thing, and they just used everything that they could 
against the department of public instruction, and those advisers who 
had any connection whatsoever in setting up their schools. 

[ must say this, about Mr. Koval. Mr. Koval had a beautifully 
set up school. And what I did was done wholeheartedly in the school’s 
interest and not for personal gain. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

You stated yesterday first that Mr. Lowenthal never gave to you, 
or any member of your family, any gifts, money, presents, or anything, 
and later you said that you suspected that was where that furniture 
came from. 
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Mr. Parks. There was no mention of names, nothing mentioned to 
Mr. Lowenthal in regard to that. However, Mr. Lowenthal was the 
attorney for the upholstering school on North Broad Street. 

The Cuarrman. Today you still stick to your testimony that Mr. 
Lowenthal did not give to you any money, presents of any kind, or to 
other members of your family? 

Mr. Parks. No. 

The CHarrMan. What do you mean “No’’? No, that you don’t 
stick to that testimony yesterday or no, he did not? 

Mr. Parks. He did not give me anything personally. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You said the furniture came from Hoboken, N. J.? 

The CHarrMan. You said “not personally” yesterday. What do 
you mean by not you personally? 

Mr. Parks. He probably sent my wife a box of candy or some- 
thing of that sort, a little token of that sort, but the only thing that 
Charlie Lowenthal has ever done is ‘“Take this box of candy up to 
your wife with my compliments.”” That was one thing he did do, 
and that is all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I thought you said that that furniture came from 
Hoboken, N. J. Didn’t you say that the furniture came from 
Hoboken? 

Mr. Parks. It was delivered to our house. I will try and get this 
as clear as I possibly can for you. It was delivered to our house 
during my absence. I had no knowledge whatever that the furniture 
was going to be shipped there, and no knowledge of where it came 
from. I came home on a Friday night and my wife said “We have 
received a sun parlor suit.” 

I said “We have a sun parlor suit.’ She said, “I thought you 
sent me a present,’’ because she had been complaining about it. 

I said at one time that sooner or later I would buy another parlor 
suit, because it was one that was bought during the war and I wasn’t 
satisfied with it, because it wasn’t comfortable. 

I said, “Some day I am going to buy a new parlor suit’’ and she 
thought it was a surprise. 

Mr. Cuuporr. This came without a card or anything, and you 
don’t know where it came from except you said that it appeared to 
be consigned to you from Hoboken, N. J.; is that what you said 
yesterday? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. And from a manufacture, on the bottom of the 
chair—a manufacturer of Hoboken, N. J. 

Mr. Cuuporr. It might have come from any number of people. 
You haven’t the slightest idea who it was from? 

Mr. Parks. There was a slip in the bottom of it, from some gentle- 
man in Philadelphia. I think I have that slip yet—lI retained all of 
that information. I still have it at home. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You did not keep the set and you sent it back? 

Mr. Parks. Thatisright. I took that set over to Peters Hardware. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Peters Hardware? ° 

Mr. Parks. Not Peters Hardware, Peters Furniture Co. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And they returned it for you? 

Mr. Parks. They told me what they would do with it. They 
would advise the company at Hoboken, N. J., which they had the 
address of, to find out whether they would like to have it returned, 
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and if not, they would be able to purchase it, but they would charge 
me $34 because they would have to crate it and ship it back. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You had it crated and shipped back and paid the 
furniture company? 

Mr. Parks. As far as I know, Peters shipped it back. I did not 
question him further than that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You gave him the $34? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you give him a check or cash? 

Mr. Parks. Cash money. 

Mr. Cxuuporr. Did you get a receipt from him? 

Mr. Parks. I didn’t pay him by check. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you get a receipt? 

Mr. Parks. I think I have—I will have to look that up. I would 
not like to make a commitment on it. I have all of the information 
on it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Peters is a reputable businessman, so why would 
he not send it back? You said, ‘‘as far as you know.” 

Mr. Parks. The exact words Peters told me—he told me himself 
personally, “‘Mel, here’s the story on that. I’m going to write to the 
company. Maybe I can buy it off them and sell it from my furniture 
store for a price which would be equivalent to the trading of the thing.”’ 

I said, ‘You make those transactions, it is off my hands, and if you 
can make those transactions with that company, I am well satisfied.”’ 

I can bring those letters in, or I can mail them in to you and give 
you the whole transaction. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was he going to give you your $34 back if he did 
not send the furniture back? 

Mr. Parks. He told me it would cost that. I don’t recall if I paid 
him. It would cost $34 to make the transaction. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You don’t know whether he sent it back or not? 

Mr. Parks. I am not definite. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He had a gift from you of furniture, plus $34 which 
you have not taken the trouble to determine, whether or not it was 
returned to the manufacturer? 

Mr. Parks. Any of it that is on that, Mr. Peters would have that 
in his records. You can get that from Mr. Peters’ Hardware, Peters’ 
furniture store on Independence Street in Shamokin. He would have 
that record, because I have been dealing with that house for quite a 
number of years. P 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Parks, when did this business start out on 
the highway? When was the official date of its going into operation? 

Mr. Parks. Out on the highway, on the 20th day of February 1951, 
at 10 o'clock in the evening, we opened up, to be exact about it. 

The Cuatrman. Did you not say you borrowed $3,000 and de- 
posited it on March 13, to start that business? 

Mr. Parks. I borrowed $3,000 one time and $1,000 at a later date. 

The CHarrmMan. That was in March. You say you started in 
February. You borrowed in March and started in February? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. In establishing and setting up this 
business, due to my past business experience and my past credit rating 
that I had had and appreciated all these vears, the number of years 
I had been in business, there wasn’t one question asked in regard to 
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where is the money coming from, from the men whom I made my 
purchases from. At a later date I set up an agreement with the 
company to pay off on the same as a finance plan, a finance plan to 

ay off the obligations that are outstanding against Parks Highway 
Rervies That will be paid from the profits of the business. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Parks, I am afraid your financial dealings are 
too complicated for us to get the answer to right now. We will 
excuse you, I think, and in the next couple of months we will be back 
to see you. 

Mr. Parks. I will be glad to assist you gentlemen in any way, 
shape, or form. I don’t want to be mean abaut this thing but, like 
I said, I don’t care about divulging too much of my personal affairs 
in } mae but to any Government authority I will be glad to do it. 

he CuarrMaNn. I hope you can explain it, becausejour personal 
affairs are the most complicated ones I have run into. 

Mr. Parks. There are many details I would have to cover that 
would take up entirely too much time. If you could see me per- 
sonally, I would be glad to explain it and I would go over the whole 
thing with you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have an accountant to keep your records? 

Mr. Parks. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. A public accountant. 

Mr. Parks. I have for the Keystone Coin-O-Matic Corp. We 
have Mauer & Henry over on State Street, and also our accountant 
for the Parks Highway Service. We acquired their services when we 
opened up. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They have all the records? 

Mr. Parks. All the records up to the last 2 weeks. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where do you keep the books of these companies? 

Mr. Parks. Back out there. I am out there now trying to set up 
rad» -oqpaaes The bookkeeper I had I fired because he fouled it 
up for me. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where do you keep the books? At Parks Highway 
Service? 

Mr. Parks. The books are out there. Any additional information 
you can get from Mauer & Henry. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How about Coin-O-Matic? 

Mr. Parks. Mauer & Henry have the records, weekly records; we 
send them in every week. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All the canceled checks ‘are at Parks Highway 
Service? 

Mr. Parks. The canceled checks and checkbooks are out there. 
You may come out any time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who has the checkbooks and the checks at the 
Coin-O-Matic Corp.? 

Mr. Parks. You will find those at 2163 Berryhill Street, contacting 
William Parks—that is my son. He is the treasurer for it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He keeps the books in his home? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. He keeps the books at his office, 2163 
Berryhill Street. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Harrisburg? 

Mr. Parks. He is in Harrisburg. Mauer & Henry also has the 
complete record for the Keystone ‘Eoin-O-Matie Corp. 
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Cuuporr. Who has the complete records in this business that 


you had in Shamokin? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Parks. I have, 27 East Sunbury Street. 

Cuuporr. You have all the canceled checks? 

Parks. Yes. 

Cuuporr. You also have the apartment house downstairs? 
Parks. That is right. 


The CuarrMan. Very well, sir. We will see you later, Mr. Parks. 


Mr. 


Parks. I will be glad to help you privately, any time I can. 


The CuarrmMan. You might look into the future and know we are 
going to come back and talk to you; you might have these things down 
where you are not telling us that in March you deposited $3,000 to 
start a business back in February, and a number of things like that. 

Is Mr. Baicker in the room? 

Mr Baicker, will you hold up your right hand, please, and be sworn? 


Do 


you solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about 


to give, shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 


Mr. 


Baicxer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY S. BAICKER, HARVEYS LAKE, PA. 


The CuarrMan. Will you state your full name and occupation and 
your address for the record, please? 


Mr. 


Baicker. Harry 5S. Baicker, Harveys Lake, Pa., and I am in the 


automobile business. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr 


FerGuson. What did you say your address was? 
Baicker. Harveys Lake, Pa. 

FerGuson. What is your present occupation? 
Baicker. Authorized automobile dealer. 
Fercuson. What kind of an agency do you have? 
Baicker. Studebaker. 


. Fercuson. Where is that located? 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Baicxer. Wilkes-Barre. 

Fercuson. What is the address? 

Batcker. 229 South Main. 

Fercuson. Mr. Baicker, have you ever been associated in any 


way with a trade school which was going to be devoted to the education 
of veterans? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Batcxer. I have. 
Fereuson. And how many of such schools have you been 


connected with? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Baicxer. Up to the present date, seven. 
FerGuson. Will you check me on these as I read them and 


see if you still have an interest in them? 
Keystone Automotive School, Wilkes-Barre. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Barcxer. Right. 

FerGcuson. Keystone Vocational School, Scranton? 
Baicker. Yes. 

Ferauson. General Automotive School, Carbondale? 
Baickxer. Right. 

Fercuson. Hazleton Automotive School, Hazleton. 
Baicker. Yes. 
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Mr. Ferevuson. Lackawanna Auto Body and Fender School, 
Scranton? 
Mr. Baicker. That is right. S| 
Mr. Fereuson. Pottsville Automotive School, Pottsville. j 
Mr. Baicker. Right. S| 
Mr. Ferauson. Shamokin Vocational School, Shamokin. ) 
Mr. Baicxer. That was never in operation. 
Mr. FerGuson. Are those the only ones which you have at present? 
Mr. Baicxer. No; Carbondale Vocational School. . 
Mr. Fereuson. Carbondale Vocational School? | 
Mr. Barcker. That is right. q 
Mr. Fereuson. And that addition, with the others I read, are the 
only ones in which you have an interest? 
Mr. Baicker. That is right. | 
Mr. Fereuson. With whom are you associated in those schools? | 
Mr. Baicker. J. G. Isaacs, in part of them. P| 
Mr. F ERGUSON. As to the Keystone Automotive School, is Isaacs J 
in that one? | 
Mr. Baicker. That is right. e | 
Mr. Frereuson. What is your percentage of interest and the q 
percentage of interest of Mr. Isaacs? a 
Mr. Baicker. Fifty percent. ) 
Mr. Fereuson. What about the Keystone Vocational School? q 
Mr. Baickxer. The same thing. | 
Mr. Fereuson. And General Automotive School? 
Mr. Baickxer. The same. 
Mr. Ferauson. At Carbondale. a 
Mr. Baicxer. The same thing. 
Mr. Fereuson. Hazleton Automotive School? i 
Mr. Baicxer. The same thing. | 
Mr. Fereuson. Lackawanna Auto Body and Fender? ) 
Mr. Baicxer. Mr. Isaacs is not interested in that. 
Mr. Fereuson. Pottsville Automotive School? : 
Mr. Barcxer. That is right. That is an entire ownership by 
myself. 
‘Mr. Ferauson. Do you mean Pottsville? 
Mr. Baricxer. That is right. e | 
Mr. Fereuson. How about the Shamokin Vocational School? | 
Mr. Baicxer. That is the one that never operated. | 
Mr. Fercuson. So you are sole owner of the Pottsville Automotive | 
School and Mr. Isaacs does not have an interest in the Lackawanna | 
Auto Body and Fender? a 
Mr. Baickxer. That is right. a 
Mr. Ferevuson. Is there anyone in that with whom you are asso- | 
ciated? ) 
Mr. Baicker. In that school? ) 
Mr. Fereuson. In the Lackawanna Auto Body and Fender. | 
Mr. Baickxer. Yes. 
Mr. Fercuson. With whom are you associated in that? 
Mr. Batcxer. My brother. 
Mr. Fercuson. Do you have a 50 percent interest? : 
Mr. Baicxer. No; he has a smaller interest in that. It isa family 
association. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Baicker, I do not think any questions that will 
be put to you will require it, but just for the matter of the record, you 
can refuse to answer any questions put to youon the grounds that they 
may tend to incriminate you in any way, and it is a right which has to 
be exercised on a personal basis, and with respect to each partic ‘ular 
question that is put to you. As I say, I do not think there is going to 
be anv, but I want for the matter of the record to be sure that you 
understand that. 

Mr. Bartcxer. Thank you. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Baicker, do you know Dr. Haas, with the 
department of public instruction? 

Mr. Barcxer. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know Dr. Cressman? 

Mr. Barcxer. | have seen him. 

Mr. Ferevson. Do you know him personally? 

Mr. Baicker. I don’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know Mr. John O. Judge? 

Mr. Baicxer. I do. 

Mr. Ferauson. Can you tell us the first time you met Mr. Judge, 
approximately? How long ago it was? 

Mr. Barcxer. I would say probably the latter part of August, in 
1947, about as near as I can place it. 

Mr. Fercuson. Under what circumstances did you meet Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Barcxer. He was in Wilkes-Barre to inspect the school I had 
prepared for opening. 

Mr. Feravson. Which school was that? 

Mr. Baicxer. The Keystone Automotive School in Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he inspect that school personally? 

Mr. Baicker. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long did it take from the time it was inspected 
until the approval? 

Mr. Baicxer. | don’t know the exact figure on that; I don’t know 
the dates. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would it be a comparatively short time, or what? 

Mr. Batcxer. Oh, I wovid say, probably a month, as near as I can 
recall, 

Mr. Frerauson. It wouldn't be much longer than a month? 

Mr. Baicker. Not from the time of the inspection, I don’t think 
so. Probably a month and a half at the most. 

Mr. Frereuson. Was your association with Mr. Judge first in his 
official capacity as a member of the department of public instruction 
the first time you had been acquainted with him? 

Mr. Baickxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. You did not know him personally before? 

Mr. Baicker. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. In regard to the other schools you discussed, Mr. 
Baicker, did Mr. Judge inspect any of those? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes; I think he inspected the Scranton school, the 
Keystone Vocational School of Scranton. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would there be any of those others that he per- 
sonally inspected? 

Mr. Baicxer. I don’t think so. I don’t recall that he did. I think 
there are other men that checked those. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall the names of any of the other in- 
spectors who might have inspected the other schools? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes; I think Mr. Stephenson inspected the Hazleton 
school, and I don’t recall who inspected the General, at Carbondale. 
The Pottsville schoo!, I can’t recall that one. 

The Cuarrman. It is not particularly important if you cannot 
remember that. 

Mr. Batcxer. No; I cannot remember it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall who did inspect the school at Carbon- 
— the General Automotive School at 22 River Street, in Carbon- 

ale? 

Mr. Barcxer. No, I am not certain of that; that may have been 
Mr. Judge, but I am not quite certain. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say it may have been Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Baicxer. It may have been; yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Baicker, did Mr. Judge ever purchase any 
automobiles from your Studebaker agency? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Fercuson. On how many different occasions did he purchase 
such automobiles? 

Mr. Batcxer. On two. 

Mr. Frereuson. On two different occasions? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Baicker, you have furnished the committee 
with photostats of certain records of the purchase of these automobiles, 
which I would like to describe and hand you, for identification pur- 
poses, and also to discuss at that time the transaction in relation to 
these cars. In regard to the first automobile that he purchased on 
invoice No. 365, dated October 23, 1947, for a new Studebaker 
Champion four-door sedan, serial No. G-306248, motor No. 332702, is 
that indicated on that invoice? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Fereuson. What is the price there for the car, less freight and 
equipment and so forth? pe 

Mr. Baicxer. $1,458.75. That is the factory list; is that what 
you mean? 3 

Mr. Fereauson. That is the factory list. What is the total price 
with equipment and freight and so forth? 

Mr. Baicker. $1,936.34. , 

Mr. Ferauson. Is there any indication that Mr. Judge turned in 
a car in trade in connection with that? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Frerauson. What type of a car was that? 

Mr. Barcxer. That was a 1946 Chevrolet. 

Mr. Fereauson. What was the trade-in allowance? 

Mr. Batcxer. $1,400. 

Mr. Ferauson. $1,400? 

Mr. Baicxer. $1,400. 

Mr. Frereauson. What cash balance was left? 

Mr. Baicxer. $536.34. 

Mr. Fercuson. How was that payment made by Mr. Judge; to 
the—what is the name of your agency, Mr. Baicker? 

Mr. Baicxer. Keystone Motors. 
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Mr. Ferauson. How was that payment made by Mr. Judge to the 
Keystone Motors? 

Mr. Batcxer. It was paid by cash. 

Mr. Fereuson. By cash. And is there a eash receipt there? 

Mr. Baricxer. Yes. I checked my cash receipts. 

Mr. Fereuson. For what? 

Mr. Batcker. $536.34. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who was that receipt signed by? 

Mr. Barcxer. Joanne McGee. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who is that? 

Mr. Barcxer. The secretary. 

Mr. Ferauson. Secretary of the Keystone Motors? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Frereuson. Is there any particular reason why that payment 
was made in cash, Mr. Baicker? 

Mr. Baicxer. I know of no reason why it was. 

Mr. Ferevson. To whom was the payment made? 

Mr. Barcxer. I think that was made to me personally. 

Mr. Fereuson. To you personally? 

Mr. Barckxer. Right. 

Mr. Fereuson. The best you recall is receiving cash from Mr. 
Judge; is that right? 

Mr. Barcker. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. $536.34? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what percentage of new car sales, which are not 
financed, do you receive payment in cash rather than by check? I 
mean, is it an extraordinary procedure, or what? 

Mr. Barcxer. At that time I would say it would be the usual pro- 
cedure, around the time of this car. 

Mr. Ferguson. From all purchases of automobiles you would say 
the majority of them would pay in cash rather than by check? 

Mr. Baicxer. As of that particular time; yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there any particular reason for that? 

Mr. Baicxer. I guess there was a lot of cash around at the time— 
I don’t know, but that was the situation. 

Mr. Fereuson. I mean, was that the situation during that par- 
ticular period of time? 

Mr. Batcker. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. That was rather unique compared to previous 
periods, or subsequent periods? 

Mr. Batcxsgr. It was—I would say so. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words you feel your books would reflect 
that during that period of time the majority of new-car purchasers 
paid by cash rather than by check? 

Mr. Batcxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. As to that Chevrolet Mr. Judge turned in, for 
what price was that resold? 

Mr. Barcxerr. I think it was $1,795. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. All right, sir. If you will just return that set of 
documents, 

These others I have here are the documents in relation to the second 
automobile, the first one having been purchased in October 1947. 
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On the second car the invoice number is 567, dated June 28, 1948, 
indicating a sale of a Studebaker Commander to Mr. Judge, serial 
No, H-282868, motor No. 4235123. Is that indicated by that invoice, 
Mr. Baicker, which I hand you? 

Mr. Batcker. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is the factory list price on that invoice? 

Mr. Baicker. $1,942. 

Mr. Fereuson. $1,942? 

Mr. Barcxer. That is right. 

Mr. Freravuson. Now, the list price on the Champion was $1,458? 

Mr. Barckxer. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Is that the normal difference in price range between 
the Commander and the Champion? 

Mr. Batcker. No; I don’t think 80. It depends on the model. 
That is not the normal difference. The normal difference was about 
three hundred and something dollars. 

Mr. Fereuson. It would run $300 to $500 depending on—— 

Mr. Baicker. From the cheapest model of the cheaper car to the 
other car, I guess. 

Mr. Ferauson. But in this case the difference between $1,942 and 
$1,458 is approximately $500? 

Mr. Batcxer. Yes; slightly short of it. 

Mr. Ferauson. With the ‘freight, and so forth, what is the total 
purchase price of the car? 

Mr. Batcxer. $2,159.78. Well, that includes—that is without the 
title and transfer. In other words, it is $2,164.78 total. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did Mr. Judge trade a car in this case? 

Mr. Baricker. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was that the Studebaker he purchased the year 
before? 

Mr. Baickxer. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the balance due on delivery in this case? 

Mr. Baicker. $429.84. 

Mr. Ferguson. $429.84? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. That cash balance, this $429.84 is actually some- 
what less than the difference in the price between the Commander and 
the Champion, is that right? 

Mr. Baicxer. I would say so, yes. There is just a slight difference 
there. 

Mr. Fereauson. And he was allowed $1,750 on the other car? 

Mr. Batcxer. Yes. 

Mr. Ferguson. Can you do that and still make money in the 
automobile business? 

Mr. Batcxer. Well, at that time you could, yes. The market 
was quite unusual then. 

Mr. Ferevson. Mr. Judge drives a car for a year and turns it in 
on a model which, if compared with a new car, is approximately $500 
greater in price, and yet he pays a balance on delivery of only $429? 

Mr. Backer. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. That was again a cash payment, is that correct? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. And is there a cash receipt there to indicate that? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 
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Mr. Fereuson. What amount is on that, sir? 

Mr. BaicKeEerR. $429.84. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who is that signed by? 

Mr. Baicker. Miss McGee. 

Mr. FerGuson. Do you recall the circumstances surrounding the 
payment of that? Was that cash paid to you? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes;I think it was. I think both cars were delivered 
on Sunday, and that was probably the reason for that. 

Mr. Fereuson. To the best of your knowledge, it would not be 
anybody else in the agency who might have received this cash? 

Mr. Batcxer. | don’t think so. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you request Mr. Judge to pay cash, or what? 

Mr. Baicxer. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he ask you if it was agreeable to you that he 
pay cash, or was there any mention about the cash? 

Mr. Baicxer. No; no mention at all about that. 

Mr. Ferauson. The date of that invoice is June 28, 1948; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Batcxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Baicker, will you look at this? I do not know 
what you would exactly call it, but it had an original number, 9009, on 
it. Will you tell me what that is, please [handing]? 

Mr. Batcxer. That is a repair order for accessories. 

Mr. Ferauson. What does that indicate that was installed in the 
way of accessories? 

Mr. Baicxer. There was a gasoline filter. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What is the date on that? 

Mr. Batcxer. June 14, 1948. 

The CHAIRMAN. June 14, 1948? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Pardon me. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Batcxer. A lighter 

Mr. Feravson. And a filter? 

Mr. Batcxer. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And a radio? 

Mr. Barcker. Correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. And antenna? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. And a climatizer? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. That climatizer is a heating unit, is that right? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. What is the total amount of those installations? 

Mr. Batcxer. $103.57. 

Mr. Ferevson. Now, in what automobile were those accessories 
installed? 

Mr. Batcxer. In the second car. 

Mr. Frereuson. The second one? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Feravson. Is the date of that the 14th of June? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. And the car was purchased by Mr. Judge on the 
28th of June? 
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Mr. Baicker. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Could you explain to us the difference im dates 
there, where a car is purchased the 28th and these aceessories were 
installed 2 weeks prior to that and they do not appear as accessories on 
the sales invoice? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. We get these cars in, and I think it is the usual 
procedure in most agencies at that time to install all this equipment as 
soon as the car arrived, or very shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was this billed to Mr. Judge on the 14th or was it 
billed to him later, after he purchased the car? 

Mr. Barcxer. No; this was billed to the house for that automobile. 

Mr. Fereuson. So it was not billed on the 14th to Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Is there any particular reason why that was not 
listed on the invoice of June 28? 

Mr. Barcxer. Yes; there is a definite reason for that. 

Mr. Fereuson. What is that? 

Mr. Baicxer. When Mr. Judge purchased the car, made the deal 
for the second car, he wanted some of his equipment transferred from 
the first car to the second. When this automobile arrived, instead of 
checking with me on it to see whether it was sold or not—they generally 
didn’t do that—they went ahead and installed the radio, climatizer, 
and so forth, on these automobiles. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, it had been installed prior to the 
purchase? 

Mr. Barcxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Having been installed 2 weeks prior, when Mr. 
Judge purchased it on the 28th of June, again, I say, is there any 
pertictier reason why that equipment was not listed as accessories on 
the sales invoive in the same manner as the accessories were listed for 
the first car? 

Mr. Batcxer. On the deal we made with him originally, he wanted 
some equipment transferred over because he didn’t want to spend the 
extra money. When he came up for his automobile I told him the 
accessories were on there, and he raised an awful howl about it; he just 
didn’t want to spend the extra money. I didn’t fight with him too 
much about it. I finally threw it in because the expense of transfer- 
ring it back again would have been prohibitive. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You do not put these heaters and radios and things 
on a car after they come in, do you? Do they not come from the 
factory already equipped that way? 

Mr. Backer. ‘Nes they are installed in the dealers’ shops. 

Mr. Ferevson. How was that $103.57 handled on your books, Mr. 
Baicker? 

Mr. Barcxer. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, to what account was that charged. 

Mr. Barcxer. Well 

Mr. Ferauson. Let me ask you this way: I have here an expense 
ledger on which is listed, under date of October 30, $103.57 for account 
No. 430, the account title being “Advertising, new cars and trucks.” 
And an entry in your general journal, page 120, for the month of 
October 1948 indicating the 30th day of October, ‘New car advertising, 
$103.57, John O. Judge, accounts receivable, to clear customer’s ac- 
count, and set up amount as advertising.” 
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Can you explain to the committee why that was done? 

Mr. Baickxer. Well, I think so. I hope it is an explanation for it. 

Some time after that repair order came in, Miss McGee asked me 
about this account. That was around the end of October, and I had 
known before that that it was to be charged off, but never did advise 
her of that. And when she asked me one day, when I was in the office, 
what to charge it to, I said, “Charge it to advertising.”” That was the 
first thing I thought of. It probably shouldn’t have gone into that 
department. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there anything particularly different about 
posting this in October after the transaction occurred in June? 

Mr. Baicxer. Well, except that it was brought to my attention at 
that time by Miss McGee; that is the only thing I can give you on it. 

Mr. Ferauson. In effect, Mr. Baicker, doesn’t this amount to the 
fact that Mr. Judge had gotten $103.50 worth of equipment, that 
being the wholesale price, | assume, at least, your price——— 

Mr. Baickxer. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Which, if it were charged at retail rates would be 
what? About 40-percent mark-up? 

Mr. Baicxer. Well, on some of them; yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Doesn’t it, in fact, amount to that he got those 
things for nothing? You had given him an allowance on the trade-in 
of $1,750. 

Mr. Barcxer. I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would you say? 

Mr. Barckxer. Well, exactly what I told you before, that there 
should not have been any on there in the first place for the man. 

Mr. Fercuson. They should not have been on in the first place, 
and then they were on, and Mr. Judge, in trading in his other car, was 
allowed $1,750 for the car with accessories, was he not? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Frereuson. So that—— 

Mr. Baicxer. No. The deal on that was to transfer some of the 
accessories to the new car. 

Mr. Ferauson. But they were never transferred? 

Mr. Baicxer. No; they were not. 

Mr. Ferauson. So they remained on the old car? 

Mr. Baicker. When we estimated the cost of taking those out and 
taking the others from his car and putting them in there and putting 
this other equipment in, back into the old car, the cost was so great it 
would be silly to do anything but let it go as it was. 

Mr. Fereuson. How many other customers, just in a rough approx- 
imation, Mr. Baicker, did you transfer accessories in automobiles for, 
in the year 1948? 

Mr. Barcxer. I can’t recall that offhand. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you say there were any? 

Mr. Baickxer. Probably—lI don’t recall. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Baicker, are you saying that this equipment 
was put in there by mistake? 

Mr. Baicxer. It was not put in by mistake at all; it was originally 
put in that automobile before the car was delivered to Mr. Judge. 

The CHarrman. You said a moment ago that Mr. Judge raised 
such a howl that you finally just threw it in. 
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Mr. Baicxer. That is right. But I say when it was put in the 
car originally it should not have been installed in there. That was 
the error made in our shop. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Why couldn’t you take them out? 

Mr. Batcxer. We could, but it would be quite an amount of 
expense. We would have had to transfer over the accessories from 
the other car, anyway. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You felt, since you had an interest in private 
schools, and Mr. Judge was an official of the department of public 
instruction, you couldn’t afford to fight with him, because, later on 
he might find something wrong with some of your schools and you 
would be in trouble? 

Mr. Barcker. I think that is incorrect to surmise that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You just threw it in as a business transaction 
because it was cheaper to let him have them for nothing than to take 
them out? 

Mr. Baicker. We would have had to put them back in the other 
car, anyway, to take them out of the new car. 

Mr. Cuuporr. It was cheaper to make a trade for his old accessories 
with new accessories than to take them out? 

Mr. Baicxer. It would have been better for the house at that time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baicker, when our investigator talked to you, 
did you not tell him that you were at a loss to explain this transaction? 

Mr. Baicker. I did at that time. I didn’t remember what it was. 
That is correct. I did tell him at the time that I didn’t know just 
what it was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you also tell him, Mr. Baicker, that to the 
best of your knowledge you had no recollection of Judge making the 
cash payment to you, except that by the receipts, of course, your 
records indicated that they had been made in cash? 

Mr. Batcxer. I don’t remember telling him that at all; no, sir; 
I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Ferevson. Once again, Mr. Baicker, the committee is trying 
to ascertain facts in connection with these circumstances, and in this 
case, based upon your records, it does not add up to what a normal 
business transaction should be. Maybe I am completely wrong, 
but it appears to me to be rather unusual, that in the year 1948, when 
automobiles were coming loaded to the hilt with every accessory 
that could be put on them, and people were being told that they 
could not buy an automobile without a trade-in and that they could 
not buy an automobile unless they took $500 worth of accessories— 
which is a fact and not fiction in the year 1948—why one particular 
individual should get what probably would amount to $250-some of 
accessories for nothing. 

Mr. Barcxer. I don’t know your name. 

Mr. Frereuson. Ferguson. 

Mr. Barickxer. Mr. Ferguson 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ferguson is counsel for the committee. 

Mr. Baicxer. We have never forced customers to take things they 
did not want. 

Mr. Ferauson. I do not want to impugn to you that you: did, 
because I know there were many reputable dealers who did not. 
But at the same time, being in the automobile business, I believe, Mr. 
Baicker, you know it was done in a majority of the cases. 
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Mr. Batcxer. It was, in a great many. 

Mr. Fereuson. In the city of Washington it was done by 90 per- 
cent of all of the retail dealers in the city. 

Mr. Bartcxer. I think the same situation prevailed in Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Fereuson. I am not impugning to you that you did it, but I 
am saying that this business transaction which is evidenced here by 
your records seems to be a little bit strange. 

To go a bit further, it seems also a little bit strange because of the 
fact that Mr. John O. Judge was approving schools which were owned 
and operated by you. 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. But Mr. Judge had a duty to perform there. 
If we set up our schools properly, I think it was his job to O. K. those 
schools, if they met with the requirements at that time. Don’t you 
think so? 

Mr. Frerauson. I think that was definitely his duty. But do you 
not think, Mr. Baicker, something of this nature might have had 
some little bit of influence upon a man who was in an official capacity, 
inspecting schools? 

Mr. Baickxer. I don’t know. I didn’t ask him to do it. I had no 
intention of asking him to do it. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would your feeling be about it? What 
would your normal reaction be to giving a man what amounts to a 
considerable financial break in this case? 

Mr. Barcker. Well, that is putting it a little rough on me. I still 
contend that the deal was perfectly all right. There was nothing 
wrong with a man asking for a transfer of some of his equipment, if lL 
offered him the deal on that basis. 

The CHarrMan. You know why we have asked these questions? 

Mr. Baicxer. I do, yes. 

The CuarrMan. The reason is because when our investigator 
talked with you, he told us—and he is not here now—but he told us 
in writing that you had no reeollection of Judge making a cash pay- 
ment, and that you were at a loss to explain how the transaction 
happe ned. 

Mr. Barcxer. That is right. 

The CuHarrMaAn. That could certainly happen, Mr. Baicker? 

Mr. Baickxer. Yes; that is right. 

The CHarrman. We have been making these investigations all over 
the country. 

Mr. Baicxer. I know you have. 

The CuarrMan. And we run into things like this, and in so many 
cases there have been things wrong—not in all of them—and that is 
the reason why we are asking these questions. 

Mr. Barcxer. | know that, sir; and I am trying to give you honest 
answers on these things. 

In the matter of time I have reviewed these things, and I have come 
up with these honest answers on the whole thing and I am trying to 
give it to you just that way. 

Mr. Fercuson. And you say you don’t recall, you don’t have any 
recollection, Mr. Baicker, of other instances where there might have 
been similar circumstances? In other words, a request for transfer 
of accessories from one car to another? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baicker, you are telling us that these pur- 
chases were absolutely on the up and up in every way, form and 
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fashion, and that your being in the school business and Mr. Judge 
approving schools had nothing to do with the transaction at all? 

Mr. Baicxer. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. That is exactly what we are interested in. That 
is the kind of answer I want to get. 

Mr. Baicxer. I am trying to give you that. 


Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Baicker, I believe you testified that Mr. Judge. 


traded in on October 23, 1947, a 1946 Chevrolet automobile? 

Mr. Barcxer. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you remember the type of car it was? 

Mr. Barcker. A four-door sedan. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you allowed him $1,400 in trade? 

Mr. Baricxer. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What was the Blue Book value of that car at that 
time? 

Mr. Baicxer. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was it more or less than $1,400? 

Mr. Barcxer. That, I don’t know. I never refer to the book on 
allowances at that time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you mean you just make allowances without 
looking at the book? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are expert enough so that you do not have to 
on an automobile trade? 

Mr. Barcxer. I am no expert. I don’t profess to be, I do know 
the market. 

The CHArrRMAN. It was an average car? 

Mr. Barcxer. It was an average car, and I knew the market price 
at that particular time. . 

The CHarrman. For a 1946 Chevrolet you gave approximately a 
certain amount? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right—all depending on condition. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I also believe you testified that at that time that 
with the majority of the automobiles that were sold by your agency, 
the balance due, if there was a trade, or if any deal was made for 
straight cash, that the majority of the people paid for those auto- 
mobiles in cash? 

Mr. Baicxer. At that time, yes. 

Mr. Cuvpvorr. How many automobiles did you sell for the month 
of October 1947? 

Mr. Barcxer. I can’t recollect. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Approximately. 

Mr. Baicxer. I have no idea. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If you don’t remember how many automobiles 
you sold 

Mr. Baickxer. Do you mean new ones or used ones? 

Mr. Cuuporr. All kinds, new and used. 

Mr. Baicxer. Oh, probably 15 or 20. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And on how many of those were they sold for cash, 
or was the balance due thereon paid for in cash? 

Mr. Baicker. You are asking me to strain an awful lot on that. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You said at that time there was lots of cash around 
and everybody was paying in cash? 
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Mr. Baricxer. You are asking me now the percentage on it, an 
accurate percentage on those deals, and I can’t recollect that—it 
would be impossible. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you say out of 20 cars sold, 10 of them were 
sold for cash? 

Mr. Baickxer. I would say at least that many, maybe more. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What is the policy of your agency as to banking? 
Do you bank the same day as received, or the next day? 

Mr. Baickxer. Not necessarily. It all depends upon when the 
deposits were made up and depends upon receipts. 

Mr. Cuuporr. $536.34 you received from Mr. Judge on October 
23, 1947, and that would appear somewhere in your bank deposits 
shortly thereafter, is that not right? 

Mr. Barcxer. I would guess so, yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And if we checked your bank deposits, your deposit 
slips, that would show an item of $536.44 in cash from Mr. Judge’s 
funds for his car? 

Mr. Baicker. It might not show that itemized. It would show 
the total of cash at that time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And if we traced the cash back through your book 
set-up, a part of that cash would be assigned to a particular trans- 
action, is that not right? 

Mr. Barcxer. I think we could, ves. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. So there would not be any question of our finding 
the $536.34 paid by Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Baricker. No, there wouldn’t be any question. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are sure you never put that in your pocket just 
for general expenses? 

Mr. Batcxer. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Also, in order to save time, this car that you resold 
for $1,795, do you remember whom you sold that to? 

Mr. Baickxer. Do you mean the Chevrolet? Is that——— 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Feravuson. I believe I have it here. 

Mr. Barcxer. I have it here under the name of Edward Jelinski. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He is in your home town? 

Mr. Barcxer. In Mahanoy City; that is right nearby. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And the same transaction, the Studebaker Com- 
mander which you sold on June 28, 1948, that $429.84 that you re- 
ceived in cash, that would also appear somewhere in your bank 
deposits, shortly thereafter? 

Mr. Barcxer. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is all, Mr. Baicker. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baicker, I want to be very careful that this 
committee does not do something that would hurt you or hurt Mr. 
Judge. 

Mr. Barexer. I hope not. 

The CuarrmMan. And certainly, you cannot go on circumstantial 
evidence. 

Now, you told our investigator that when Mr. Judge came to you 
to inspect the schools, that at that time he started asking you about 
this automobile. Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Batcxer. That is correct. That is correct. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Were both of those automobiles Mr. Judge turned 
in in trade in good condition? 

Mr. Baicker. Yes; I would say they were in very good condition. 

Mr. Fercuson. In fairly normal condition? 

Mr. Baicker. Normal condition, that is right. You always have 
to spend a little money reconditioning used cars. 

Mr. Fercuson. There was no question of either one of them having 
been wrecked in an accident or anything? 

Mr. Baricker. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. They were in fairly normal condition? 

Mr. Batcker. Yes—both normal. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Baicker, to get back just for a moment to that 
school in Carbondale, I believe you testified that you have some 
recollection of Mr. Judge having approved that school personally, or 
that he may have approved that school personally. 

Mr. Baricker. He might have; yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was that school, in your opinion, in complete con- 
dition for approval at the time that it was granted? 

Mr. Baicker. When we started? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Baicker. Well, the way conditions were at that time, | 
wouldn't say it was a wonderful school, because the requirements 
then were quite lax as compared to today, but it was set up with 
practically everything that was required. 

Mr. Fercuson. And at the time the approval was granted, it was 
all ready to operate in every respect? 

Mr. Baicker. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, in putting in the equipment in there, and 
painting that school, did you at any time ever use students from 
another school of yours to work around that school in the way of paint- 
ing and carpentry? 

Mr. Baicker. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. You never did? 

Mr. Baicxer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. You never at any time had students from the Key- 
stone School that were sent over to paint the school? 

Mr. Baicker. That was a different school you are talking about 
now. 

Mr. Fereuson. Let us see, now. 

Mr. Baricker. You are talking about General—am I right? 

Mr. Fercuson. General Automotive. 

Mr. Barcker. That is correct. That answer is correct. 

Mr. Fercuson. No one from Keystone ever did? 

Mr. Barcxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. How about the school at Carbondale? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you have another school at Carbondale? 

Mr. Barcker. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was the name of that school? 

Mr. Baricker. Carbondale Vocational School. 

Mr. Fercuson. Is that the one you added to the list? 

Mr. Baricxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there any time when you employe! students 
from another of your schools to do this work? 
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Mr. Barcxer. I did. 

Mr. Ferecuson. From what school was that? 

Mr. Barcker. From Keystone, at Scranton. 

Mr. Fereuson. What type of school was that? 

Mr. Barcker. Automotive school. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you have any course of instruction in painting 
or paperhanging in the school? 

Mr. Barcxer. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever discuss with anyone in the department 
of public instruction or the Veterans’ Administration whether or not 
that could be done? Whether that was proper procedure? 

Mr. Barcxer. Well, it was done after their school hours. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were they paid for it? 

Mr. Bartcxer. They were paid for it. 

Mr. FerGuson. In other words, you employed them after, and 
above and beyond their school hours? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And paid them for what they did? 

Mr. Baickxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And none of it was done on any school time? 

Mr. Bartcxer. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Or for no compensation to them? 

Mr. Baicker. No. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Baicker, this list of schools which you have 
given to the counsel here this morning, these are schools which you 
presently own or own a part interest in, are they not? 

Mr. Batcxer. That is right. 

Mr. Meavows. Those are not all the schools you have owned at 
one time or another, are they? 

Mr. Bartcker. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Meapows. There are none that are now out of operation? 
Are there any schools that have operated prior to this time that have 
dropped out? 

Mr. Baicxer. Well, not beyond what you have recorded there. 

Mr. Meapows. That list is complete? 

Mr. Baicker. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Are you administering all of these schools directly 
now? The thing I am getting at is: Some information from you 
relating to this trusteeship. As I understand it, several of these 
schools have been placed under a trusteeship? 

Mr. Barckxer. That is right. 

Mr. Meavows. Which of the schools have? 

Mr. Barcxer. All of them. 

Mr. Meapows. What are the circumstances surrounding that? 

Mr. Baicker. We did operate them for a period of about as much 
as 11 months without receiving any funds. And we finally found it 
impossible, financially, to continue. And this trustee arrangement 
came about from suggestions on the part of the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration. 

Mr. Meapows. Is there some reason why you did not receive the 
funds for 11 months? 

Mr. Batcker. Yes. Our schools were under investigation on 
overcharges. 

Mr. Meapows. By whom? 
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Mr. Barker. The GAO. 

Mr. Meapvows. The General Accounting Office? 

Mr. Baicxer. The General Accounting Office; that is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Is that investigation completed? 

Mr. Baicxer. I can’t give you the answer; I don’t know. 

Mr. Meapvows. Have they advised the schools of any amounts of 
money which will be withheld as a result of the—— 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Meavows. Do you know about what those amounts are? 

Mr. Baicker. Well, I would guess the average would be about 
$40,000 on a school. 

Mr. Meapows. Is that the average per school? 

Mr. Barcxer. Per school, I would guess so those that we have in. 

Mr. Meapows. Have any steps been taken to settle those over- 
charges yet? 

Mr. Baicxer. We have been attempting to settle them. That 
amount is what they have shown there, and we dispute that because 
we don’t think that that is anywhere near correct. 

Mr. Meapows. What was the nature of the overcharges, or, at 
least, what has the General Accounting Office claimed to be the 
reason for overcharge? 

Mr. Batcxer. They have broken it down into several categories. 

Mr. Meapows. What categories appear? 

Mr. Baickxer. Oh, consumable supplies. 

Mr. Meapows. Specifically they ilies that you may have billed 
the Veterans’ Administration—— 

Mr. Baicker. For more than we used. 

Mr. Meapows. For more supplies than you used? 

Mr. Baricxer. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. What else? 

Mr. Bartcxer. Well, salaries—there are some errors on salaries 
which they claim, w hich we claim is incorrect. 

Mr. Meavows. Their contention is that you paid less in salaries 
than the records indicate? 

Mr. Batckxer. Their contention is that the costs of the previous 
6 months, according to that figure of theirs, that we hadn’t paid 
enough, but our question there is that we have projected it and we 
took the number of men that were going to be used as of January 1, 
which would make it a correct amount. Do you understand that, sir? 

Mr. Meapows. Yes, sir; I do. The point is: In checking back on 
the cost data which you submitted to justify X rate, they contend 
you did not, in effect, spend the amounts for salaries you set up in 
the projec ‘ted cost data. 

Mr. peacting Their contention is we should have submitted a 
letter saying it was projected. I think it was a technicality and I 
think it was silly. 

Mr. Meapows. Those are the two categories concerning the General 
Accounting Office’s contentions, suppliesand the possibility of whether 
you paid salaries in accordance with your submitted cost data? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is practically all of it. The other items were 
minor items which they adjusted upward for us or downward a slight 
amount, but they balanced about equal there, I would say. 

Mr. Meapows. Would you say there is a $40,000 average? I 
believe you testified there was a $40,000 average for a school, for 
what—for about seven schools? 
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Mr. Baicxer. That is right. That is only on three schools. I 
would say two of those schools, or three of them wouldn’t have that 
amount involved at all. 

Mr. Mravows. What would you estimate to be the total amount 
of withholdings by the General Accounting Office on alleged over- 
charges? 

Mr. Barcxer. I can’t give you that accurately, because I don’t 
have them on several of the schools. 

Mr. Meapows. Three times forty would be $120,000 on three of 
them? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapvows. And lesser amounts for the other four? 

Mr. Batcxer. There is no claim whatever on Pottsville or Carbon- 
dale Vocational Schools, but they were held up because of the tie-in 
with the other schools, in which they claim there were overcharges. 

Mr. Mzapows. Has there been any other action by the Ge sneral 
Accounting Office other than to withhold your funds? Have there 
been any legal referrals? 

Mr. Barcxer. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Mrapows. And you do not know what the final disposition 
will be? You are contending that these overcharges are not correct, 
or that they are not excessive? 

Mr. Baickxer. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Or these alleged overcharges? 

Mr. Baicxer. I think their claim is excessive. 

Mr. Merapvows. And you have not received the money for 11 
months? 

Mr. Barcxer. That is, as far as one school is concerned. The 
others, probably two of them 10 months, and | think two more 
7 months, and the other two probably 3 or 4 months. And we have 
operated those schools at our own cost in this period of time. 

Mr. Merapows. Since this trusteeship was established, then, have 
the funds been released to the trustee by the Veterans’ Administration 
for current use? 

Mr. Baickxer. For current use; yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was that trustee appointed, or receiver appointed, 
by the Federal Court for the Middle District of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Batcxer. No; it was a set-up arranged for by the Veterans’ 
Administration. I think it came out of Washington. 

\M(r. Cauporr. Somebody mutually acceptable to the schools and 
the Veterans’ Administration is receiving the money from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and meeting current obligations of the school? 

Mr. Batcxer. Let us put it differently from that: The trustees 
were actually handed to us, and “Do you approve these?” and that 
was the answer to that. We had nothing much to do about it but 
say “Yes.” 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In other words, you couldn’t say ‘‘No’’; otherwise. 
you would have to close up? 

Mr. Bartcxer. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did I understand you to testify that certain of 
your students painted or did other jobs around one of the schools, 
and did that in their spare time, and they were paid for it? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many students did you use? 
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Mr. Barcxer. I would guess somewhere between 10 and 20. I 
don’t know exactly, offhand. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And did you deduct social security from those 
students? 

Mr. Batcker. I don’t recall on that. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you pay unemployment compensation? 

Mr. Baicker. I can’t remember that either. I don’t know what 
those arrangements were. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you withhold income tax? 

Mr. Baricxer. I doubt that very much. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did you pay these students for the work 
they did? 

Mr. Baickxer. As near as I can recall, 1 would say it was a dollar 
an hour. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you used 10 to 20 of them; is that right? 

Mr. Barcxer. I would guess that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Let us strike an average of 15. 

Mr. Bartcker. Let us strike an average of 10. 1 think that would 
be closer. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many hours did they work? 

Mr. Baitckxer. I don’t recall how many hours they worked. Some 
of them 4 hours a day and probably 6 hours a day. 

Mr. Cuuporr. For how long? 

Mr. Batckxer. That I don’t remember. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Well, you ought to remember how long it took them 
to get the school painted and ready for occupancy. 

Mr. Baickxer. Let us take a guess at that and say probably about 
4 weeks. And I would say 4 weeks, that doesn’t necessarily mean 
they worked every day. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you say you spent somewhere between $500 
and $1,000? 

Mr. Batcxer. J would say so; yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why didn’t you withhold social security and income 
tax and unemployment compensation? 

Mr. Baickxer. It was handled with some other man who handled 
the thing, and I paid him in a flat amount, and he took care of it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, he was an independent contractor? 

Mr. Baicker. No; he wasn’t. He was director of the Scranton 
School. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did he make a profit on this thing? 

Mr. Batcxker. I don’t think so; I don’t know whether he did or not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You know that, under the law, if you were using 
people to work for you, you had to comply with the Federal statutes 
for social security and unemployment compensation and income tax; 
did you not? 

Mr. Baicxer. Well, something must have happened. It probably 
slipped my mind, or I should have watched that carefully. I will 
grant that. 

Mr. Cuvporr. How long have you been in the automobile business? 

Mr. Baickxer. About 6 years. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You always pay taxes on your employees in that 
business; did you not? 

Mr. Barcker. I| did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have accountants? 
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Mr. Batcker. Probably if I handled that personally, I would have 
on that, too. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You have accountants, too; don’t you, Mr. Baicker? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes: 

Mr. Cuuporr. And they keep the records of the school? 

Mr. Barcxer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And they advised you that each of these schools 
paid the proper taxes for the employees; didn’t they? 

Mr. Barickxer. They didn’t there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They didn’t? 

Mr. Baicker. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you show that as an expense in opening up 
your school on the books and records of the school? 

Mr. Baicxer. I would say so; yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And did you use that money for a contract with the 
Veterans’ Administration as part of your expense, in arriving at hourly 
tuition rate? 

Mr. Barcker. I think so. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Yet, you did not withhold or pay social security or 
unemployment compensation for any of those people or boys who 
worked for you, to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Barckxer. Let us put it a different way. 

This man who was taking care of that had handled the whole 
transaction. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was that? 

Mr. Bartcker. His name is Earl Williams. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He is director of what school? 

Mr. Baicxer. Keystone Vocational School. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Would you be in a position to furnish us with a list 
of the students who did the work and received a dollar an hour? 

Mr. Baicxer. I can try. I don’t know whether I have those 
records right now. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Well, you say it was in your records in the school, 
and it was used for the tuition rate. Certainly the General Accounting 
Office and the Veterans’ Administration would insist on knowing what 
that money was used for; would they not? 

Mr. Bartcxer. That has not been checked by the GAO. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. But, if the General Accounting Office should decide 
to check it, would you be in a position to give them the names of the 
students you paid a dollar an hour to for this work? 

Mr. Batcker. They may be in the files there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would Mr. Williams be able to recall who they 
were? 

Mr. Barcxer. I don’t know. I could find out. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We would like to have a list of the names and the 
addresses of the students who received a dollar an hour to work in 
another school for our files. Would you get that and submit it to the 
committee by mailing it to Washington? 

Mr. Barcxer. If it is available. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. If it is not available, will you let us hear from you 
and tell us it is not available? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Baicker, do you recall selling any cars at any 
other time to any other employees of the Veterans’ Administration? 
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Mr. Batcxer. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. On how many occasions; do you recall? 

Mr. Baicxer. I would say about three. 

Mr. Fereuson. About three? 

Mr. Barcxer. Yes; maybe four. 

Mr. Fercuson. How about to other employees, or members of the 
Coperinnems of public instruction? 

Mr. Baicxer. No. I don’t recall anybody that I ever sold one to. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Judge, to your recollection, is the only em- 
ployee, or member of the State Department, that you sold a car to? 

Mr. Batcxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was this Mr. Williams you speak of manager only 
of the Scranton school or did he manage any of the other schools? 

Mr. Bartcxer. No; just the Scranton school. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did each school have an individual manager? 

Mr. Baickxer. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. And how much did you actually know about the 
operation of the schools, Mr. Baicker? I mean the mechanics of the 
operation, and so forth. Did you know all the details, or was it your 
practice to leave it to the discretion and operation of the managers? 

Mr. Baicxer. Well, I would say the discretion of the directors of 
the schools. I think that is the usual procedure. It was, as far as I 
was concerned. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you know what was going in in regard to the 
attendance of the students, whether it was good, bad, or mediocre? 

Mr. Baicxer. No; I wouldn’t know that; definitely. I would have 
to take the word of the director on that. 

Mr. Ferauson. How about the issuance of tools and books and 
——- and equipment. Would you know about that? 

Mr. Baicxer. I would know something about it, yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you really know the details of it? 

Mr. Batcker. You mean as far as the students getting the tools 
correctly or not? 

Mr. Fercuson. As to the tools and signed receipts, and so on and 
so forth? 

Mr. Batcxer. No; I wouldn’t know that, except for receipts that 
come in from the tools. 

Mr. Frercuson. In other words, the details of this you were pretty 
much in the dark about, as to the details of the operation of these 
schools which you had an interest in, as far as the actual mechanics 
were concerned? 

Mr. Bartcxer. Actual knowledge, I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Ferauson. How about Mr. Isaacs? Did he work any more 
closely with the schools than you did? 

Mr. Barcxer. No. 

Mr. Frereuson. So, in effect, the manager did it, and whatever 
took place you kept your books and you took so much in profit from 
the school? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you make any periodical checks on the man- 
agers to find out whether they were operating the school properly? 

Mr. Barcxer. I did get around to the schools. And in my discus- 
sions I insisted that we operate them properly. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Were you satisfied that your managers were doing 
a good job on all cases? 

Mr. Baicxer. Well, I would say that some of the managers were 
doing a very good job and some of them were probably a little lax. 

Mr. Fereuson. This is purely a hypothetical question, but would 
you have allowed your automobile agency to have been operated with 
as little knowledge on your part concerning its operations, as you did 
vour trade schools? 

’ Mr. Batcxer. No, I wouldn’t; that is right. 

Mr. Meapvows. Mr. Baicker, can you make an approximation of 
how much money the Federal Government has paid to you? When 
I say “‘you,”’ I mean the schools in which you have an interest, either 
owning it wholly or in part, for the training of veteran students? 
Can you tell us how much you have received for these things, tuition, 
books, tools, and supplies? Can you make an approximation of how 
much money you have received since you have been participating in 
the veterans’ training program? 

Mr. Baicxer. I would have to sit down for a while and try to 
estimate that. 

Mr. Meapows. You cannot make an estimate? 

Mr. Baicxer. I cannot. 

Mr. Mgeapvows. Would you say it would be as a rough guess over 
a million dollars? 

Mr. Baicxer. Do you mean from the period of time we started 
until the present? 

Mr. Meapows. Since you have had any money you may have 
received for participation in the program. 

Mr. Baicxer. No; I would say it was less. 

Mr. Meapows. You think it would be less than a million dollars? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Would you be surprised to find it might be three 
times that much? 

Mr. Barcxer. Yes, I would. Are you including the moneys in 
there that have been withheld, also? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Mravows. The total amount paid te you, your schools, or, in 
other words, checks from the Federal Government. Those checks 
include checks for tuition and reimbursement for tools, supplies, books, 
and equipment. A limited amount of it is reimbursement for books, 
tools, and supplies, and the majority of it vou receive is tuition pay- 
ments, for teaching the students each month. 

Mr. Barcxer. I don’t think that is a correct amount. I would be 
very much surprised. I know it is not that much 

Mr. Meapows. You believe it is less than a million dollars? 

Mr. Barcxer. I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Are you still associated with Mr. Isaacs? 

Mr. Barcker. In these particular schools, yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Did Mr. Isaacs administer any of the schools sep- 
arately? Did he participate in the administration of the schools, 
either as director, or anything? 

Mr. Baicxer. No. 

Mr. Meapows. Has he had any sort of legal involvements as a 
result of his participation in these schools? 

Mr. Baicxer. What do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Meapows. Well, has he been subjected to any sort of court 
action or legal action? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes, he has. 

Mr. Meapows. Tell us the nature of that? 

Mr. Batcxer. He is up before the Federal grand jury at Scranton. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you know what the charges are? 

Mr. Backer. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Has there been- 

Mr. Baicxer. There have been no charges, just an investigation. 

Mr. Meapows. His case is pending before the grand jury there? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Is it in connection with the administration of vet- 
erans’ schools? 

Mr. Batcxer. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Baicker, in addition to working on the abuses, 
the committee will eventually make recommendations to the Congress, 
as far as the extension of the GI program is concerned. 

As an American citizen, a taxpayer, and a businessman, would you 
comment on your thinking as far as the GI schools are concerned? 
Do you believe that our taxpayers have gotten their money’s worth, 
and our veterans have gotten their money’s worth out of this program? 

Mr. Barcxer. Generally speaking, do you mean? 

The Cnatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Barckxer. I don’t think so. I honestly don’t think so. I know 
we have attempted to give them good instruction in our schools. 

The Caatrman. Do you feel that a number of the boys have come 
to school for the purpose of the money that was in it rather than the 
education they might get from it? 

Mr. Baickxer. I would say a percentage both ways. I know we 
have put out some very good boys, and I have some of them working 
for me in my shops, so I know they are qualified. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, in your schools, if he wanted an 
education he could get it in those schools? 

Mr. Batcxer. If he wanted it, I would say he could. I think some 
of them were bad, as far as instruction is concerned. You are asking 
me for an honest opinion. I want to tell you what I think. I think 
some of the schools that have operated have been very bad, and I 
think boys coming out of those schools have gotten nothing out of 
them. 

The Cuarrman. As a businessman, Mr. Baicker, and a taxpayer, 
your money is in it like everybody else’s. 

Mr. Baickxer. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course, the Veterans’ Administration has ap- 
proved the money that has been paid on this program. 

Mr. Batcker. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. To you, as a school operator, they approved what- 
ever money was paid to you. 

Would you comment on whether they have handled your money 
and our money in a loose way or whether they have demanded per- 
formance, so that we got our money’s worth? 

Mr. Baicker. I think up until recently they have done a very poor 
job. 

The CuarrmMan. And recently they have tightened up? 
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Mr. Baicxer. They have tightened up. I think they have tight- 
ened up in the wrong way at times. I think they have done some 
good things. I think maybe because of the pressure of the Teague 
committee, among other things, I think they have had to be on their 
toes a bit. I don’t think the program is a good program in that it 
doesn’t give enough time to the boys to get good training. They 
can’t come out of this thing as a mechanic, nor can they come out as 
a good carpenter, or a good radio man. It is impossible to train them 
properly in a period of 1 year, or 12 months. You cannot possibly 
do it. 

And I say when they do that, they are wasting money, because 
they aren’t giving the boys what they should get. 

The CuarrMan. The Veterans’ Administration has been handling 
a very tough job, and the attitude was to get the boy in school. 

Now we are turning and asking whether he got that education, 
and what it cost. 

Mr. Barcxer. Actually, I think the Veterans’ Administration was 
really instrumental in starting our schools up there. 1 know that 
an associate of Mr. Isaacs went into the office there one day, and he 
was talking to one of the upper men there in the rehabilitation end 
and he suggested, ‘Why don’t you open a school? All of these boys 
are loafing around and doing nothing.’”’ That is how come he got 
started in the thing. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Baicker, if, in the future, we should extend a 
program of this kind, would you agrte with me that if you took the 
money and the profit angle out of this, where a man who wanted to 
get an education would be able to get one, it would correct a lot of 
the trouble we have had? 

Mr. Batckxer. It would with a great percentage of the boys just 
in for the subsistence. 1 know that happens with all schools. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I believe you said that you could not properly 
train an automobile mechanic in a vear. Do you feel that the State 
approving agency in Pennsylvania would approve a 2- or 3-year 
course for an automobile mechanic? 

Mr. Batcxer. I think they should. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think they would? 

Mr. Batcker. That | do not know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You know, under the law, if they are approved by 
the State approval agency to set up a school after they have complied 
with the State regulations, and have been in business a sufficient 
length of time, they have the right to contract with the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the Veterans’ Administration cannot possibly 
be tagged with the idea that you cannot train an automobile mechanic 
in & year. 

Do you think if we put something in the Federal law to require 
only schools that could contract with the VA for tuition on the GI 
bill of rights be those schools which can adequately and practically 
train in @ man in a given trade so that he would be able to practice 
that trade sufficiently, based upon a certain survey and study made 
by certain departments of the Federal Government, that that would 
be a much better situation? 

Mr. Barcxer. I would definitely say ‘‘Yes’’ to that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The reason I am telling you that is, I have learned, 
to my dismay, when boys come out of barber schools, they cannot get 
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a State license. The State wants them to have an additional number 
of hours training, in order to be eligible for the examination. 

Mr. Baricxer. Would that not be the answer to it, then? 

Mr. Cuuporr. They get a diploma from the school, and then when 
they apply to take the examination for barber with the State depart- 
ment of public instruction, they are told they need a certain number of 
hours of apprenticeship before they are eligible. Is it not a waste of 
time and money to send the boy to a barber school and then when he 
gets out he is not eligible to take the examination to practice a trade 
of barbering, without getting further training from a barber? 

Mr. Baricxer. It is not fair both ways. It is not fair to the Gov- 
ernment nor is it fair to the boy. If they are going to allow, let us 
say, 12 months to learn a barbering trade, they certainly should get a 
license. It just doesn’t make sense. 

I don’t know about the barber end—whether that is enough to 
train a barber. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many months is your course? 

Mr. Barcxer. Sixteen months. It is not enough. 

Mr. Cuvupvorr. Why did you only submit a 16-month course to the 
State approving agency when you knew that it was not enough to 
train a mechanic? 

Mr. Batcxser. The answer to that is that that was about the limit 
they were allowing, as far as the State was concerned. 

When I first started this, I know that the programs called for 8 
months of training in any particular given field, and that is ridiculous. 
You just couldn’t learn anything. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a conscientious school operator, do you not think 
it was your duty to say to the department of public instruction, 
“Gentlemen, I cannot train a mechanic in 16 months. Therefore, | 
will not operate the school at all.” Or were you more interested in 
making the profit that you could make out of the school, and you did 
not care whether you made an automobile mechanic or not? 

Mr. BaricKer. That is not correct. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I am not accusing you, I am simply setting up a 
question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrmMan. Would you tell us what you know about the Mace 
Supply Co. 

Mr. Barcker. It was a supply corporation set up to handle equip- 
ment, tools mostly, for the schools, and it just so happened that in 
some of the schools they could not get credit, and it was definitely set 
up for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Fereuson. When was that set up, Mr. Baicker? 

Mr. Barcxer. I would say around the middle of June, in 1949. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that a corporation? 

Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who were the stockholders? 

Mr. Baicxer. Mr. Isaacs and myself. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say the purpose of the corporation was to 
supply your various schools with tools and equipment? 

Mr. Barcxer. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. And those were almost in all cases automotive 
parts and equipment and so forth? 

Mr. Barcker. That is right. 
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Mr. Fereuson. And from whom did you buy those parts? 

Mr. Baicxer. The tools mostly, it was about, I would say, 97 
percent tools. We bought those from the manufacturer. 

Mr. Ferevuson. You bought them directly from the manufacturer? 

Mr. Baricxer. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevson. And how did you resell to your schools? What 
type of mark-up did you use in resale? 

Mr. Barckxer. Our discount was 40, and we gave a discount of 20 
and 10, which amounts to about 28 percent, and that was about a 
normal mark-up for a regular jobber at that time—— 

Mr. Fereuson. Your average mark-up was what? 

Mr. Barcxer. About 12 percent. 

Mr. Ferevson. You say that the schools did not have particularly 
good credit. Were you and Mr. Isaacs the sole owners of these schools 
which you did own jointly? 

Mr. Batcxer. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Why would your credit in a corporation in which 
you were the sold stockholders be any better than those of the schools? 

Mr. Baickxer. We agreed that we weren’t going to use up our 
credit for that purpose. 

Mr. Frereuson. In other words, it was purely a personal matter, 
as far as you and Mr. Isaacs were concerned, in keeping your credit 
separate and distinct from that which was applied to your schools? 

Mr. Baicxer. There were lots of other reasons besides the setting 
up of the corporation for that particular purpose. The distribution 
of tools from that end was much better for us. 

Mr. Ferauson. Could you not have distributed those tools 
without a mark-up? In other words, it being more or less of an 
apparent supply house for six or seven schools, what was the reason 
for marking them up and reselling to the schools? 

Mr. Baicker. There were certain expenses attached to it. We 
devoted a lot of our time to it. We did not take any salaries from 
Mace Corp. 

Mr. Ferauson. What would you estimate was your net profit on 
that supply corporation? 

Mr. Batcxer. Well, from the sales of tools, it won’t be very 
accurate, because we had on hand a lot of tools at the time we opened 
up the Mace Corp., and we transferred those tools into the Mace 
Corp. at no charge whatsoever. That would reflect the unusual profit 
that is there. I think the net profit there, if you would like that 
amount, I can give it to you. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just a rough estimate, if you have any idea. 

Mr. Batcxer. It was about $14,000. 

Mr. Ferauson. About $14,000? 

Mr. Baricxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferevson. As a practical matter, with your automotive 
connections, would you have been able to obtain the necessary supplies 
and equipment to distribute to your schools at just what would amount 
to a normal handling charge, maybe, rather than a mark-up on tools? 

Mr. Batcxer. I don’t believe so, on that. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the reason for this corporation? It has 
been dissolved, or it is going to be dissolved, is it not? 

Mr. Baicxer. It is going to be dissolved. 

Mr. Frerauson. It is inactive? 
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Mr. Bartcxer. It is inactive at the present time. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long bas it been inactive? 

Mr. Baicker. About 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Ferauson. About 3 or 4 months? 

Mr. Baicxer. I would say so. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the reason it became inactive? 

Mr. Batcker. We weren't doing any business. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you mean the schools were doing the business? 

Mr. Batcxer. They weren’t doing business on tools. They had 
changed the set-up on tools. There was no distribution of tools to 
students any longer. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever notified by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that they would no longer permit supply houses which were 
owned by persons who also owned schools to supply those schools? 

Mr. Baicker. Yes. 

Mr. Ferguson. When was that? 

Mr. Baicker. By letter. 

Mr. Ferauson. When was that? 

Mr. Baicxer. When that happened? Why, we discontinued the 
practice of supplying tools---I may have been mistaken about. the 

eriod of time when I said they were inactive—it must have been 
co than 3 months. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who handled this corporation? 

Mr. Baicker. Lawrence Madden managed it. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was he in one of your schools also? 

Mr. Baicker He was a general officer 

Mr Ferauson Where was that located? 

Mr. Batckxer. In Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Ferguson. And did you follow a regular procedure on in- 
voicing the schools for the tools, and so forth? 

Mr. Barcxer. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Meapows. Is this money being withhed by the General 
Accounting Office any part of that mark-up or difference in mark-up 
which was placed on the tools by the tool company? 

Mr. Batcker.No. 

Mr. Meapows. The General Accounting Office or the Veterans’ 
Administration have not taken exception to this profit which might 
have accumulated to the Mace Co.? 

Mr. Baicxer. No; I don’t think they have. As far as I know, 
they haven't. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever associated with, or did you own any 
other supply company at any time? 

Mr. Baicxer. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. So this was the only one? 

Mr. Batcxer. That is the only one; that is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did the Mace Co. ever sell to anyone, other than 
the schools which you were interested in? 

Mr. Baickxer. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. It was solely for that purpose? I mean, in othe r 
words, to supply your schools with these tools and equipment” 

Mr. Barcxer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What kind of a building did the Mace Co. have? 

Mr. Baicxer. What kind of a building? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Yes. Did they have a building? 
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Mr. Baicxer. They had a storehouse. 
Mr. Cuuporr. When you bought the tools from the manufacturers, 
they were delivered to the school? 
Mr. Baicker. No. 
Mr. Cuuporr. They were delivered to the Mace Co? 
Mr. Bacrxer. Yes. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Did you maintain a group of employees in the 
Mace Co? 
Mr. Barcker. Yes. 
Mr. Cuuporr. How many employees did you have? 
Mr. Baicker. Two. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Was Mr. Schiowitz employed by the Mace Co? 
Mr. Barcxer. He was an original incorporator, he was not em- 
ployed. 
Mr. Cuvuporr. How about Miss Regina Oldziejuwski? 
Mr. Baricker. Oldziejuwski? 
Mr. Cuuporr. Was she employed by that company? 
Mr. Baicker. Yes. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Did she stay there full time? 
Mr. Baicxer. Yes. 
Mr. Cuvupvorr. Was she not a bookkeeper at the automotive school? 
Mr. Baickxer. Yes. 
Mr. Cuvuvorr. How did she work in both places at the same time? 
Mr. Baicxer. She did the bookkeeping in the Mace Supply Build- 
ing and took care of the Mace books there. 
Mr. Cuvuporr. How many hours a day did she devote to the 
Mace Co.? 
Mr. Baicxer. I couldn’t break that down. 
Mr. Cuvuporr. Who paid her? The Keystone Auto Supply Co. 
or the Mace Co.? 
Mr. Barcxer. Both. 
Mr. Cuvuporr. They both paid her? 
Mr. Batcxer. Yes. 
Mr. Cuuporr. That would appear in both the school and the 
company? 
Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Did you pay social-security and unemployment 
compensation for her through both companies? 
Mr. Baicxer. Yes; we did. 
Mr. Cuuporr. How many other employees did you have in the 
Mace Co.? 
Mr. Baicker. Just the two I spoke about—the young lady and 
Lawrence Madden. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Was that storeroom on the ground floor? 
Mr. Barcxer. A ground-floor storeroom. 
Mr. Cuuporr. How big was it? 
Mr. Batcxer. I would say about 12 by 80 
Mr. Cuvuporr. And how many sets of tools did you have there? 
Mr. Baicxer. We didn’t get them in sets, we had them in volume 
lots. 
Mr. Cuuporr. Then you made up the sets? 
Mr. Baicxer. That is right. 
Mr. Cuuporr. You made up all the sets in Mace Supply Co.? 
Mr. Barcxer. That is right. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. And when the school needed a set of tools, what did 
they do, requisition or order it? ~ 

Mr. Barcxer. No; they would write in to us for it. 

Mr. Cuvvorr. How many sets of tools did they get at a time? 

Mr. Baicxer. What they required, mostly. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And the Mace Supply Co. then marked up the tools 
40 percent? 

Mr. Baicxer. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, if you bought a hammer, if it cost a 
dollar, you got $1.40 for it? 

Mr. Barcxer. That is incorrect. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How did it work? 

Mr. Baicxer. If the tool sold for a dollar there would be 40 off 
list on that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, the Mace Supply Co. paid 60 cents 
for the hammer and got a dollar? 

Mr. Baicxer. No; that is incorrect also. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you not tell me that? Tell me in plain dollars 
and cents so that I can understand it. 

Mr. Baricker. I would say that there would be a 12-cent mark-up 
and it would be 72 cents on a 60-cent cost. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You would make 12 cents? 

Mr. Baicxer. That is right. In other words, we would purchase 
at 40 percent discount, and the discount we would give the Veterans’ 
Administration was about 28, so that would take 28 cents off of a 
dollar, and it would be 72 cents. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Of course, the school got 10 percent for handling? 

Mr. Baicxer. Not at that time they didn’t. They discontinued 
that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They did before that, did they of 

Mr. Baricker. Originally they did, but Mace Supply Co. was not 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, you had seven schools. What was the aver- 
age profit on a set of tools from Mace Supply Co.? 

Mr. Baricker. It would be 12 percent mark-up on cost. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did they cost you? 

Mr. Baicxer. I just gave you that. From a dollar it is down to 
72 cents. . 

The CuarrmMan. You had different sets of tools for different schools? 

Mr. Baicxer. Well, most of them were about the same. 

Mr. Cauporr. How much did you charge the Veterans’ Adminis- 
= for a set of tools? Let us do it backward, and we will get some- 
where. 

Mr. Baicker. Roughly about $50. Let’s give that as a round 
figure. That is pretty close to it. 

. Mr. Cuuporr. How much did that $50 set of tools cost the Mace 
0.? 

Mr. Baicxer. About $44. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So that the Mace Co. made $6 profit on a set of 
tools? 

Mr. Baickxer. That is gross profit. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I am talking about gross profit. 

How many schools did you have—seven? 

Mr. Barcxer. Yes. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. How many students went through those schools 
during the time the Mace Corp. was in existence? __ 

Mr. Barcxer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What was your enrollment in the schools? You 
had an enrollment? 

Mr. Baricxer. Yes, but they may not all of them have completed 
at that time. Some may have started long before that and finished 
up later. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I understand that. How many students did you 
graduate from your seven schools? 

Mr. Barcxer. Let us give you the enrollment. That is about the 
only way I can figure it out for you and give you that figure. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You had three classes? 

Mr. Barickxer. Most of them had two classes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many students did you have in each class in 
each school? 

Mr. Barckxer. Well, total maximum enrollment if the schools were 
filled was about 1,400. 

Mr. Cuuporr. One thousand four hundred; now, how many stu- 
dents graduated from each one of those schools? 

Mr. Barcxer. That I couldn’t tell vou. 

Mr. Cuvupvorr. Do you know how many students you trained 
altogether, full training and part training and those graduated over 
the period of 1947 to the present time? 

Mr. Barcxer. Well, for a period of quite a few months now they 
have not issued any tools there, but it would be pretty hard to break 
that down. I think this would cover about 16 months roughly. 

Mr. Cuvuporr., Would you say you issued 2,800 sets of tools from 
the time the Mace Co. was in existence? 

Mr. Barcxer. That is possible, but I cannot give you an accurate 
answer to it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If you issued 2,800 sets of tools you would have 
more than $14,000, would you not? 

Mr. Baricxer. That was net profit. I think the gross profit was 
about $19,000 or $20,000. I am talking about net profit after taxes. 

Mr, Cuvporr. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baicker, strictly from a taxpayer’s point of 
view, would you comment on the tools, as they have been handled in 
these schools? Do you believe we should ever have issued tools to 
the boys as we have? I do not want to get you in trouble with the 
Veterans’ Administration, but do you believe the money has been 
wasted on the tool end of this whole school program? 

Mr. Batcxer. Yes, it has, ona lot of them. I know I have heard— 
[ don’t know first-hand, but I have heard some of the boys when they 
got out of school sold their tools. How true that was I cannot com- 
ment on. 

The CuarrMan. Supposing I started in one of your schools and 
went for a month and quit. What happens to my tools? 

Mr. Barcxer. You took them with you. They were your property. 
And if you were then going into another school, they would not per- 
mit the boy to get any tools there. 

The CrarrMan. Say I started on this 16 months’ course. Did you 
issue all of my tools when I first started, or was there issuance of tools 
according to how I progressed through the school? 
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Mr. Barcxer. No, the tools were supposed to be issued out when 
you first got your issue. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did the students leave the tools on the schoo! 
premises or did they take them home? 

Mr. Barcxer. No; they left them on the premises. We wouldn’t 
permit them to take them home. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Suppose he went to school and suddenly did not 
appear. What did they do with the tools? 

Mr. Barcxer. I assure you, they made off with them someway. 
If they intended not showing up, they had some excuse to take them 
home to do a little work, or something, but they got them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Have you never had students who did not come 
back and take the tools? 

Mr. Baicxer. I am pretty nearly sure that is the situation. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Baicker, have you at any time given any gifts, presents, or 
anything of value to any people in the State agency or people in the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Patcxer. No; I have not. 

The CuarrmMan. Have any of them intimated to you that they 
expected a gift? 

Mr. Barckxer. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barcxer. I will say that much for them; they’ have been 
pretty honorable, as far as I know. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Batcxer. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Miss Joanne McGee, please. ' 

Miss MeGee, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
evidence you are about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Miss McGee. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOANNE McGEE, WYOMING, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Will you state your full name, your address, and 
your occupation, for the reeord? 

Miss McGee. Joanne McGee, 139 Butler Street, Wyoming. 

Mr. Ferauson. Miss McGee, I did not hear it. Where are you 
employed at the present time? 

Miss McGee. I am bookkeeper for Keystone Motors. 

Mr. Fercuson. Is that the automobile agency owned by Mr. 
Baicker? 

Miss McGer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long have you been so employed? 

Miss McGesr. Five years. 

Mr. Ferevuson. I would like you to identify these cash receipts, 
Nos. 2445 and 1119, which are signed by you [handing]. Is that 
your signature on those cash receipts? 

Miss McGee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall anything in connection with the 
signing of those receipts? f 

Miss McGee. No; I don’t, only that I got the money for it and I 
received it. 
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Mr. Fereuson. From whom did you receive the money? 

Miss McGesg. Well, that is hard to say. I get my money—some- 
times it goes through three or four hands before it reaches me. 

Mr. Fereuson. So in your capacity as bookkeeper, you would 
merely issue the cash receipt at the time you received the cash? 

Miss McGee. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Would you be informed at that time by either Mr. 
Baicker or another employee or salesman how the receipt should be 
made out? 

Miss McGepr. No. They would just give me the amount of the 
transaction, whatever amount is due, and I, in turn, count the money 
and make the receipt and get the change, if any. 

Mr. Fereuson. They give you the amount and the name of the 
person from whom the money has been received? 

Miss McGer. That is right. 

Mr. Frereuson. Then you hand the receipt back to them, to the 
employee, or do you usually give it directly to the person who paid 
the money? 

Miss McGer. That is hard to say, too, because sometimes I am 
not always around, or the customer is not always around when the 
receipt is made, either. 

Mr. Ferauson. How about in these two cases of these two receipts 
to Mr. Judge. Do you recall whether or not you gave him the 
receipts personally? 

Miss McGesr, No; I don’t recall. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you recall to whom you might have given the 
receipts? 

Miss McGee. That is impossible to say, too. 

Mr. Frerauson. In other words, your recollection is not fresh 
enough on this for you to say whether or not you gave the recipts 
back to Mr. Baicker or gave them to Mr. Judge, or gave them to 
someone else? What is your best recollection, Miss McGee? That 
is all that we are asking vou for. What is your best recollection? 

Miss McGer. I| could have given them to either. As | said, some- 
times the money comes through different hands, three or four hands 
before it reaches me, 

Mr. Frercuson. Could you tell us what instructions were given you 
in connection with the posting of this entry to the general journal? 
Jt is the fourth item from the top of the page for $103.57, and | believe 
that that is charged to new-car advertising, to close the account of 
John O. Judge. 

Miss McGee, Well, originally I had that amount set up as a re- 
ceivable from John O. Judge, and Mr. Baicker told me to charge it 
off as new-car advertising. 

Mr. Fereuson. You had it set up as a receivable from John Judge . 
In other words, indicating that that amount of money was owed by 
Mr. Judge? 

Miss McGee, That is right. 

Mr. Fegauson. Now, what is the date of that entry, Miss McGee? 

Miss McGer. October 30, 1948. 

Mr. Fereuson. The testimony and the documents that we have 
shown that the sale of that car on which these accessories were in- 
stalled was on June 28, 1948. What is your accounting practice in 
regard to posting from the general journal? Do you do it monthly? 
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Miss McGee. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would be the reason in this case for a June 
entry not being posted until October? 

Miss McGee. Well, actually, the entry wasn’t made until October. 

During the course of those few months it had been set up as a 
rooevare and I have been carrying it on my books there as a receiv- 
able. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, up to this point, you had been 
carrying it as an account receivable from John O. Judge? 

Miss McGee. That is right. 

Mr. Frerevson. And in October, did Mr. Baicker instruct you to 
set it up in this manner? 

Miss McGesr. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he give you any explanation at the time for 
doing it in that fashion? 

Miss McGep. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, you were just instructed to take 
it out from the accounts receivable, a debt or amount of money owed 
by Mr. Judge, and set it up and charge it off to new-car advertising? 

Miss McGee. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you know Mr. Judge? 

Miss McGee. No; I don’t. I can’t say that I would remember 
him. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is all I have. 

The CuarrMan. That is all. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand is recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Cuuporr (presiding). Is Mr. Alexander Brodsky in the room? 

(There was on response.) 

Mr. Cuuporr. Michael Reap? 

Will you raise your right hand, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Reap. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL REAP, REGIONAL MANAGER, VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Mr. Cuuporr. Will you give the stenographer your name and ad- 
dress, please? 

Mr. Reap. Michael B. Reap, regional manager, regional office No. 
3056, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Reap. The Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where do you live? 

Mr. Reap. Dunmore, Pa. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Reap, how long have you been employed by 
the Veterans’ Administration? , 

Mr. Reap. I entered the service in 1919, but I was separated for 
about 6 years. 
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Mr. Fereauson. How long have you been in your present position? 

Mr. Reap. Since 1945. 

Mr. Frereuson. What territory does your office cover, Mr. Reap? 

Mr. Reap. The middle judicial district of Pennsylvania, 32 counties. 

Mr. Ferauson. Are you acquainted with Mr. Harry S. Baicker, 
who testified this morning? 

Mr. Reap. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Fereuson. And are you acquainted with the schools that he 
operates? 

Mr. Reap. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Fereuson. Are all of the schools which he operates within 
your territory? 

Mr. Reap. They are. 

Mr. Ferevuson. All of them? 

Mr. Reap. To the best of my knowledge, ves. 

Mr. Frereuson. Mr. Reap, could you tell us briefly the circum- 
stances surrounding this trusteeship for Mr. Baicker’s schools? 

Mr. Reap. The attorneys representing the schools visited my office, 
and said that the schools were in danger of closing because we were 
withholding payments to them. They said it would be necessary to 
take some action to have the funds released. Their attorneys then 
visited the Solicitor at Washington and discussed a form of trustee 
agreement. 

Mr. Cauporr. Do you know the names of those attorneys? 

Mr. Reap. Yes. Attorney Lou Feldmann. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is that F-e-l-d-m-a-n-n? 

Mr. Reap. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He is State commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars? 

Mr. Reap. That is true. Attorney Ernest Herskowitz, I believe, 
and I believe Attorney Julius Levy, from Scranton, Pa., visited the 
central office to talk with the Solicitor, about arranging for this trust 
agreement. 

Mr. Fercuson. And as a result of their conversation, what hap- 
pened to them? 

Mr. Reap. Well, at an earlier period than that, Mr. Turner from 
the Solicitor’s office visited Scranton, and we had some discussions 
there. I believe Mr. Levy prepared a form of trust agreement then, 
had it typed up, and it wasn’t satisfactory to me or to my chief 
attorney’s office. We took exceptions to it, and after some corres- 
pondence over the teletype and some telephone correspondence, we 
arrived at a form of trust agreement that seemed to be acceptable to 
all concerned. 

Mr. Fereuson. And that trust agreement was executed for all of 
these schools? 

Mr. Reap. It was the same for all of the schools. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who were the trustees under these agreements? 

Mr. Reap. May I refer to the record? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reap. Could I submit this list to you, or do you want them 
read out in evidence? 

Mr. Ferevuson. Will you read from that so that it will be read into 
the record, please, Mr. Reap? 
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Mr. Rear. The American Radio School, Manohoy City, Pa., 
Louis Isaacs, owner, John T. Mulhall, West Pittston, Pa., trustee. 

Mr. Meavows. Are you reading the trustees for Mr. Baicker’s 
schools? Or the total list of schools in your region? 

Mr. Reap. The total list of schools that have trustees in my region. 

Mr. Fercuson. How many of those are there? 

Mr. Reap. Forty. 

Mr. Fereuson. I prefer for the record that you would read only 
those that Mr. Baicker is interested in, and then submit the total list, 
which we will attach to the record. 

Mr. Reap. May I ask this: Isaacs and Baicker are in many of the 
schools, and in some places the name Louis Isaacs is here. Shall I 
include them? 

Mr. Fercuson. Read those where Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Baicker 
oppeer 

Mr. Reap. Yes, sir. 

The Carbondale Vocational School, Carbondale, Pa., Harry S. 
Baicker and J. G. Isaacs, copartners; Joseph A. Mahon, Scranton, 
Pa., trustee. 

The Danville Woodworking School, Danville, Pa., Jacob G. Isaacs 
and Michael Bonomo, copartners; Herbert L. Winkler, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Mr. Fercuson. He is trustee? 

Mr. Reap. Trustee. 

Mr. Ferauson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Reap. The Franklin Electrical School, Summit Hill, Pa., Louis 
Isaacs, owner; John T. Mulhall, West Pittston, Pa., trustee. 

The General Automotive School, Inc., Carbondale, Pa., Jacob G. 
Isaacs, president; Harry S. Baicker, secretary, a corporation, and the 
trustee is John F. McLaughlin, Scranton, Pa. 

The Hazleton Automotive School, Inc., Hazleton, Pa., Harry S. 
Baicker, president; Jacob G. Isaacs, secretary; a corporation, Israel 
T. Klapper, Hazleton, Pa., is the trustee. 

The peewee Automotive School, Inc., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Harry S. Baicker, president; Jacob G. Isaacs, secretary; a corporation, 
and the trustee is John F. McLaughlin, Scranton, Pa. 

The Keystone Vocational School, Inc., Scranton, Pa., Harry S. 
Baicker, secretary; Jacob G. Isaacs, president; a corporation, Donald 
J. Allen, Pittston, Pa., is the trustee. 

Lackawanna Auto Body and Fender School, Inc., Scranton, Pa., 
Harry S. Baicker, president; Isaac J. Baicker, secretary of the corpora- 
tion; John F. McLaughlin, Scranton, Pa., trustee. 

The Packard Electric School, Shenandoah, Pa., Louis Isaacs, 
owner; John T. Mulhall, West Pittston, Pa., trustee. 

The Pottsville Automotive School, Pottsville, Pa., Harry S. Baicker, 
owner; Donald J. Allen, Pittston, Pa., trustee. 

That seems to be all of that chain, sir, that [ have. 

Mr. Ferauson. Thank you very much. Would you please hand 
that total list to the reporter and it will be included in the record. 

That is a list, Mr. Reap, of all the schools with your jurisdiction 
that are under trustee operation? 

Mr. Reap. That is correct. 

Mr. Fercuson. How were these trustees selected, Mr. Reap? 
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Mr. Reap. The Veterans’ Administration reserved the right to 
refuse to recognize any trustee that we thought couldn’t act effee- 
tively as a trustee. We would not recognize, for example, an attor- 
ney who had represented one of these schools, or any member of the 
family or relative of any person who was connected with the schools. 

We would recognize any re putable citizen. Mr. Turner, from the 
Solicitor’s office, suggested that these men would have to be men who 
were not employed by anybody that could give part of their time,but 
for the amount of money we would pay a trustee, he couldn’t give 
full time, and we would have to get a high-caliber man who could 
attend to his other business and still give part time, taking the place 
of the owner. He did not take the place of the director of any of 
these schools. 

(List of schools under trusteeship marked “Harrisburg Exhibit 
No. 1,”’ will be found in select committee files.) 

Mr. Fereuson. How much work actually, as far as operation or 
management is concerned, are these trustees performing. Are they 
doing any of that? 

Mr. Reap. | couldn’t say exactly how much time they are devoting 
to it, but they are doing a good job. Most of these schools have 
improved immensely. Unfortunately, because funds were withheld, 
many of the schools were in pretty bad shape. Salaries had not been 
paid to the employees of the schools, and so on. Consumable sup- 
plies were almost run out, and the trustees then had to build up from 
what little profit they had, and they have done a pretty good job. 
The school owners tell me that the schools have improved immensely, 
and our own training officers have informed me to that effect. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who appointed the trustees? Did the school sub- 
mit them to you? 

Mr. Reap. lt was an agreement between the school and the 
individual trustee. In the case of the Baker-Isaacs chain, particularly, 
their own attorneys were in at the time they were appointed, and 
names were suggested to them or they suggested names to us. 

Finally, I had many people that applied, and I ke ~ptalist. 1 would 
make inquiries as to their character, depending upon how well they 
were known in a community, sometimes just some telephone calls and 
sometimes maybe a formal investigation. There were only a few 
of these. 

And then I would have these names, and if they had nobody to 
suggest, I would ask them if any of these names would be satisfactory. 

Incide ntally, these names then were submitted to the Department 
of Public Instruction to determine whether they would have any 
objections to them working as trustees? They had none. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who compensates the trustees? 

Mr. Rear. The Veterans’ Administration did up until a very short 
time ago. The General Accounting Office took exception in effect- 
they took exception. ‘They wrote me and asked me why the Veterans’ 
Administration should pay trustees to operate a sc -hool for individuals 
who have brought the school into a position where the Government 
could no longer pay them? 

That letter I referred to the Solicitor for a reply, and after some 
delay, Mr. Clark, the Deputy Administrator, wrote to me and said 
that under no conditions could we pay a trustee as such. That if he 
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performed any administrative functions, we might pay him within 
the 15 percent allowed for administration. But after looking over 
these schools, I found that that 15 percent was used up in nearly 
every case, and then I advised the schools that we would not pay, and 
that created an overpayment of the amount paid to these trustees. 

Mr. Cuvporr. How much was that? 

Mr. Reap. Their salaries varied, depending on the size of the school 
and the distances they had to travel, the problems that we thought 
were involved in administering the school. It varied from $200 to 
$225 and $250 a month in some cases. 

Mr. Cuupvorr. You paid them a straight salary? 

Mr. Reap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So that all of these trustees were paid originally by 
the Veterans’ Administration and are now having those salaries 
surcharged against the schools? 

Mr. Reap. That is true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Reap, can you give the committee any figures 
on the total amount of money that has been received by Mr. Baicker’s 
schools from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Reap. Yes. Again I must refer to the record. 

Mr. Frereuson. If you have it by each individual school, we would 
—— your reading it by the school and the amount to that school. 

Mr. Reap. Would it be satisfactory if I submitted it in the following 
order: I have it down here as to the name of the school, the vouchers 
paid, the unpaid vouchers, meaning that we are withholding in these 
cases, the amount paid the trustee, and the grand total. I have that 
for each school. 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes, that would be very satisfactory. 

Mr. Reap. Then also there is an additional amount that we do not 
know about because these schools did not voucher over a considerable 
period of time, for some reason known to the schools. 

The Cuarrman. Excuse me. You say they did not voucher for a 
considerable length of time? 

Mr. Reap. That is true. I don’t know why. 

Mr. Meapows. Is that a recent period of time? 

Mr. Reap. No; that is quite some time back, I believe. I wouldn’t 
know just what the period is, but some people said they did not 
voucher because they hoped to get a greater, or higher rate, under 
Public Law 610 when it was passed. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Reap. I do not have the addresses of the schools, but I think 
you had that on the record before. 

Mr. Ferauson. We have that. 

Mr. Reap. American Radio School, vouchers paid, $126,904.92. 

Mr. Fereuson. Pardon me. Could you at this particular time 
confine it to Mr. Baicker’s schools? From your records, could you 
do that, instead of also giving us Mr. Isaacs’ schools? 

Mr. Reap. No; I am afraid I cannot do that, because we have it 
listed as the Baicker-Isaac Chain of Schools. 

Mr. Fereuson. All right, sir. . 

Mr. Reap. Unpaid vouchers, $4,667.63; paid to the trustee, 
$22,134.00; total $153,706.55. 
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The Carbondale Vocational School, $170,271.67; unpaid vouchers, 
$16,334.68; paid to the trustee, $15,765.56; grand total, $202,371.91. 

Danville Woodworking School, paid vouchers, $179,352.01; unpaid 
vouchers, $48,670.02; paid to the trustee, $20,952.04; total, $248,- 
974.07. 

Franklin Electrical School, paid vouchers, $234,853.98; unpaid 
vouchers, $5,406.81; paid to the trustee, $17,136.81; grand total, 
$257,397.60. 

General Auto Body and Fender School, paid vouchers $141,702.80, 
no unpaid vouchers; paid to the trustee, $26,920.00; total, $168,622.80. 

General Automotive School, paid vouchers, $179,501.53; unpaid 
vouchers, $6,022.63; paid to the trustee, $16,986.31; total, $202,510.47. 

Hazleton Automotive School, paid vouchers, $401,264.89; un- 
paid vouchers, $20,100.82; paid to the trustee, $51,808.01; total, 
$473,173.72. 

Keystone Automotive School, paid vouchers, $299,055.41; un- 
paid vouchers, $24,625.33; paid trustee, $22,522.43; total, $346,203.17. 

Keystone Vocational school, paid vouchers, $246,494.48; un- 
paid vouchers, $1,647.78; paid to the trustee, $27,089.74; total, 
$275,232. 

Lackawanna Body and Fender School, paid vouchers, $206,536.49; 
unpaid vouchers, $9,727.34; paid the trustee, $31,577; total, 
$247,840.83. 

Packard Electrical School, paid vouchers, $367,702.76; unpaid 
vouchers, $14,606.88; paid to the trustee, $1,643.26; total, $383,952.90. 

Pottsville Automotive School, paid vouchers, $103,469.06; unpaid 
vouchers, $17,405.16; paid the trustee, $32,954.98; total, $153,829.20. 

Tru-Way Radio and Television School, paid vouchers, $145,814.02; 
unpaid vouchers, $33,251.66; there is no trustee for that school and 
the grand total is $179,065.68. 

Wildan Electrical School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., paid vouchers, 
$172,645.21; unpaid vouchers, $1,060.13; there is no trustee for that 
school; grand total, $173,705.34. 

Wildan Electrical School, Scranton, Pa., paid vouchers, $181,216.89; 
unpaid vouchers, $207.67; there is no trustee for that school; the 
total is $181,424.56. 

The total of paid vouchers is $3,156,786.12; the total of unpaid 
vouchers is $203,734.54; the total paid the trustees is $287,490.14; 
and the grand total is $3,648,010.80. 

Mr. Meapows. For the record, Mr. Reap, will you state now who 
were the recipients of that last figure you read? That is, the group 
of schools, not the names, but the owners? 

Mr. Reap. Not the owners of the schools but the names of the 
schools? 

Mr. Meapows. The other way, not the names of the schools, but 
the owners individually. 

Mr. Reap. I cannot do that. I haven’t got the records here. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have a list of the chain? 

Mr. Reap. The Baicker-Isaac chain? 

The Cuartrman. The Baicker-Isaac chain of schools? 

Mr. Reap. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. That is what we want, all of the schools you just 


read. 
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Mr. Reap. All of the schools I just read are of the so-called Baicker- 
Isaac chain. It is in the Baicker-Isaac family. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Reap, is there any way you can sometime for 
the committee, in rough figures, give the amount of subsistence which 
might have been involved in the students that attended these schools? 

Mr. Reap. Unfortunately I cannot begin to estimate that. It 
would be many millions of dollars. 

Mr. Feravuson. Do you think it would run as high as $20,000,000? 

Mr. Reap. It would be only a guess, but it would be at least that, 
I believe. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is only one chain of schools, in one particular 
location, in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Reap. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Curuporr. In other words, it would run somewhere around 
$20,000,000 for subsistence and about three and a half million dollars 
for tuition? 

Mr. Reap. That is correct. It is only a guess on my part. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In round figures? 

Mr. Reap. In round figures, I believe it would be that. 

The Cuatrman. Could you make any kind of a guess at the number 
of students that were involved in this thing? 

Mr. Reap. Roughly, in this particular group of schools here, I 
would say at any one time approximately 1,500 students, and again 
that is an estimate. Over a period of time there may be many more 
rehabilitated or graduated, and that is reentered. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Does your office have any way of knowing the 
number of students who took advantage of this program who are 
presently following the trades that they are alleged to have learned 
in these schools? 

Mr. Reap. I believe we would be able to have a record of those 
that we declared rehabilitated, but unfortunately, under 346, we don’t 
consider them rehabilitated. I don’t know whether I could furnish 
you with evidence that they went into employment or not. Many 
of them jumped from one course into another. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I understand that. I have been trying to get from 
the Veterans’ Administration, since some time in 1948, that particular 
figure on a Nation-wide basis, and I was told by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration that those figures were in the hands of the local offices. That 
is why I asked you the question. I thought we could get a general 
idea, as to the possibility of the number of people who actually learned 
something and actually went to work at those trades, from you. 

Mr. Reap. Personally, I am afraid I cannot give you that informa- 
tion, and I am not sure that it is available. But my chief of the voca- 
tional and rehabilitation division is here. He may be able to answer 
that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Could I ask you one other question? Do you have 
any records of the number of students who took two or more courses? 

Mr. Reap. Not with me but we have such records. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, if the committee so desires, you 
could supply us with that? 

Mr. Reap. I believe we can furnish you with that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We want to find out how many course jumpers 
there were. 


Mr. Reap. Yes. 
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The CaarrMan. You heard Mr. Baicker testify this morning that 
he believed and felt that the Veterans’ Administration had been very 
loose, as far as it went, up to recently, and here is a chain of schools 
where we have some $3,000,000 involved. Would you care to com- 
ment on that? 

In other words, Mr. Reap, the Veterans’ Administration did 
approve this money that was paid out. 

Mr. Reap. That is true. 

The CHarrMAN. And I realize, of course, there was a period of time 
in there when the idea was to get them all in school. Now we are 
coming along and looking backward, as to what happened in the 
schools. 

Mr. Reap. | don’t think that the Administration was too free in 
spending at any time, although we may not have had the proper 
controls in the early parts of the program. You couldn’t find out 
what things were being done, and that caused us to pay for services 
and materials and other things, services that we were not receiving 
and materials that were not used, and people’s names on the payrolls. 
That took some time to lead-up to that. And then, in order to verify 
our suspicions, it was necessary to audit the books of the schools. 
That audit function was centralized in Washington, and I don’t 
think they had sufficient ceiling, or enough people, to do all of the 
audits that would be requested. They did three audits in our regional 
area, and it takes a long time to audit these books, sometimes as 
much as 6 months. 

Then you have to go behind them to suppliers, and other things. 
But in September of 1949 they decentralized that audit function to 
my office. They gave me a ceiling of one auditor, grade 11, and one 
grade 9, and assistant, presumably. That has been increased to a 10. 
And more recently, since we have had this investigation, I have had 
as high as 20 from other regional offices assigned to assist me in making 
audits for the purpose of the investigation in Scranton. 

And it is since we got into that and had an opportunity to audit 
their records, certainly we tightened up. Prior to that time we were 
leading up to it. 

The CuarrmMan. Taking a chain of schools like this, Mr. Reap, how 
long was it before you people knew that it was a chain operation—or 
did you know it all the time? 

Mr. Reap. Well, I don’t know today that it is a chain, and I think 
these people resent it being referred to as a chain, but we did know 
that members of the same family, people of the same name, to begin 
with, and again, members of the same family, were mixed up in difler- 
ent capacities in different schools. There are a few outsiders in some 
of these schools. 

The CuatrrmMan. Did you find, as we have, in some States, a man 
drawing a salary from a number of different schools? 

Mr. Reap. These owners, generally, did not draw any salaries. 
They relied on the profits. But I don’t recall offhand any case where 
we had one director or one employee working at several schools that 
the VA was paying for. We did find many, of course, where we were 
paying for an emplovee who was not there. 

Mr. Fercuson. You say you found many of those instances? 
About how many did you find of those, Mr. Reap? 
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Mr. Reap. I can’t tell you how many, because in all of these investi- 
gations there were many things involved, and immediately we began 
to withhold payments. Some of them we referred on through central! 
office and asked that they would call them to the attention of the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Ferevuson. But you did find a number of cases where there 
were people on the payrolls of schools who were not performing any 
services for that school? 

Mr. Reap. That is true. We would find a janitor, or two crib 
attendants, or perhaps a teacher that wasn’t there. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reap, of course, I understand that, if you 
found something completely irregular in a school, you could not do 
anything, as far as the school is concerned, but you could stop the 
tuition of the boys going to the school? 

Mr. Reap. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. How much actual check or investigation were you 
able to make in regard to schools in your region? What is the set-up 
within the regional office to make investigations and checks of schools? 
How much of that did you assume was the responsibility of the State? 

Mr. Reap. Well, under the provisions of the law, of course, we are 
not permitted to supervise in any way whatsoever. That is the 
phraseology of the law, I believe. 

However, when we found these shortcomings in schools, we immedi- 
ately notified the department of public instruction that these things 
existed, and hoped for the best. 

The Cratrman. Could you tell us the number of cases that you 
reported to the State department of public instruction? 

Mr. Reap. Yes. I have a record with me of 52 schools. There 
may be more, but in the short time that I had I wasn’t able to review 
every file, and it is a ponderous job to review the files. But I have 
a list here of 52 schools in which we wrote letters to the department 
of public instruction advising them of things that were wrong with 
the schools. 

The Cuatrman. Could you give us the nature of some of those 
reports, Mr. Reap? 

Mr. Reap. Well, lack of attendance control, for example; sometimes 
lack of proper teaching facilities or training facilities. These are some 
of the things we found. The attendance control was the thing that 
was so bad in many of them. 

One of my contract officers told me just a few weeks ago about 
visiting a school to make a check on attendance, and he found approxi- 
mately 60 percent absenteeism, on the day that he was there. But 
prior to that, over a long period of time, there was perfect attendance. 

Two weeks later he was in that town again on other business and 
again checked on this school, and again there was 60 percent absentee- 
ism. And in the interim period there was perfect attendance. 

In that kind of a case, of course, we withhold payments and we re- 
cover as an overpayment for the absenteeism. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you recall the name of the school involved in 
that case, Mr. Reap? 

Mr. Reap. No, F don’t: but I could get it for you. 

Mr. Fereuson. You have it in your records? 

Mr. Reap. Yes. 
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The CuarrMan. Mr. Reap, after these 52, or whatever number it 
was there, were recorded, was there a further check, similar to what this 
manmade? Did you go back to the schools to check to see that it had 
been corrected? 

Mr. Reap. No. Again, we do not have the personnel to do that. 
Our contract officer does that checking, but on their next visit around 
they would find out whether the thing had been corrected. And in 
addition to notifying the State, to the best of our ability, we would con- 
centrate on the owner of that school, on the fact that he did not meet 
the standards set up by the State for approval, and that we were going 
to report him to the State, and if he did not correct these conditions, 
there was danger that his license might be revoked. 

The Cuarrman. Could you make a comment on the replies you re- 
ceived from the State board, as to whether or not they did anything 
about these reports, or whether they were ignored, or what action was 
taken? 

Mr. Reap. I may have some records; I don’t know whether I have a 
record of those that we received replies to or not. There were only 11 
of these that we did receive replies to. I haven’t any reason to be- 
lieve that the State ignored the complaints, but what action they took 
to correct the situation, I don’t know. 

The Caarrman. Would you have any reason to believe that action 
was taken, that the situation was corrected? 

Mr. Reap. I do not have any reason to believe that either. 

Mr. Cftuporr. As a matter of record, were any licenses revoked in 
the State for reasons resulting from complaints made by you to the 
department of public instruction? 

Mr. Rear. None whatever, to my knowledge, or for any other 
reason. 

The Cuarrman. Did you not think that was some evidence that 
decisive corrective action was not taken on your reports? 

Mr. Reap. I never expressed a thought. It seemed rather danger- 
ous, since the law provided that we would keep away from super- 
vision, to get into something that might cause us embarrassment, or 
cause central office embarrassment. 

The CuHarrmMan. Could you give us some approximation as to the 
amount of money that was recovered by your regional office? 

Mr. Rear. Yes; I have a record of that, sir. 

Do you want the names of the institutions or just the total? 

The Cuarrmman. I think not. 

Mr. Meapvows. The number and the amount involved—just the 
number. 

Mr. Reap. From 70 schools we discovered overpayments of 
$668 585. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many schools did you have? 

Mr. Reap. Sir? 

Mr. Cuuporr. You say from 70 schools. How many schools did 
you have altogether in a region? 

Mr. Reap. About 130 private trade schools. That is, more or 
less; some of them were closing. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So in more than half it was necessary to make 
recoveries as a result of overpayments? 

Mr. Reap. That is true. 
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Mr. Meapows. Would you read the figure again? 

_Mr. Reap. The overpayment discovered amounted to $668,585. 
Now, of that amount we recovered $170,246.13. All that we dis- 
covered is not lost yet either, because we are withholding, pending 
the completion of an investigation in Scranton now. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reap, would you have listed there what those 
recoveries were? In other words, was it supplies, or what was the 
nature of the recovery? 

Mr. Reap. No; I believe in most instances here it was overen- 
rollment or absenteeism that we were collecting for. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you make any endeavor to get back the subsist- 
ence from the veterans that was overpaid? 

Mr. Reap. We have been doing that recently. I don’t know how 
long the law is in effect that authorizes, the regulation that authorizes 
us, that we will charge the subsistence that we paid the veteran, we 
will charge that to the school where they failed to report absenteeism. 
Formerly, we lost it. j 

Mr. Cuupvorr. In other words, if a veteran receives subsistence as 
a result of the school not properly notifying you, you charge the school 
for that overpayment rather than trying to recover it back from the 
veteran? 

Mr. Reap. That is correct. 

The CHairman. Mr. Reap, would you review briefly for us how a 
school is approved in your region? In other words, if I go jn and sit 
down and want to start a school, what are the steps I would go 
through? 

Mr. Reap. First of all, I believe—I don’t know the procedures as 
far as the State is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Where does the Veterans’ Administration come in? 
Where do you people come in? 

Mr. Reap. When the State notifies us that the school is approved, 
and then the veterans’ certificate comes in from that school, showing 
the veterans in training at the school. Generally there is a period 
of about 3 months on which we estimate the cost of operating the 
school from our other experiences. After that 3-month period they 
furnish us with a certified statement of costs, and on that we base a 
contract. 

Then, after that is in operation, then we go back and audit and 
check against the certified statement of costs. That is where the 
overpayments come in. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Reap, that figure of 70 schools which you 
referred to a moment ago as having been audited and certain recoveries 
made by the VA, does that include schools which might have been 
audited separately and apart from the Veterans’ Administration, by 
the General Accounting Office, or is that purely Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration audits? 

Mr. Rear. These collections that I speak of now are not exactly 
an audit, as such. It is a survey made by the contract officer. It 
isn’t the usual audit where we send a team of auditors in or where we 
subpena their books. 

Mr. Meapows. When the General Accounting Office makes a 
reference to their work of, say, in checking 10 schools in your region 
and recovering certain amounts of money or recommending with- 
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holdings of certain amounts of money, it should not be confused with 
the figures that you have read there, then? 

Mr. Reap. No; it should not. I have here some place a record of 
the number of audits made by General Accounting and the number 
of audits made by my office. 

Mr. Meavows. I believe we have the record, as far as the State goes. 

The General Accounting Office advises us that they have conducted 
33 audits in the State of Pennsylvania, so I presume that will be 
adequate, and it was necessary for them to withhold $1, 400,232. 
That is apart from these figures ‘which you are holding here’ 

Mr. Reap. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. There is another class of cases which we would like 
information on, Mr. Reap, and that is: cases which are somewhere 
between legal referral or referral by your attorney, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration attorney, and action by the Federal grand jury or the 
courts. In other words, how many cases has your region referred, 
your attorney referred, for legal action, on which as yet there have been 
no final action taken by the courts? Can you give me that figure? 

Mr. Rear. I don’t know whether I understand your question cor- 
rectly. Now, in that group would be these that are referred to the 
grand jury people in Scranton at the present time? 

Mr. Meapows. Yes. We are trying to separate that group. First 
there was a group of these administrative involvements such as you 
have described here, who may have fallen short of legal referral, where 
there were purely administrative questions, such as an overpayment, 
and certain schools definitely were cases that were referred by your 
attorney for legal action to the grand jury. 

Mr. Reap. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. And certain other cases have already been 
completed. 

Now, I am not interested in the number of indictments, that is a 
matter of record, but I would like to know the number of cases now 
pending that have been referred by your attorney for legal action, in 
the Wilkes-Barre region? 

Mr. Rear. I am afraid I cannot answer that question clearly. I 
will give vou some of the answers, and then perhaps with further 
questioning, you could get what you want from me. 

When we discover discrepancies of this kind we refer them to the 
chief attorney. If he finds that there is no element of fraud, nothing 
that would justify referring it to the Department of Justice, then we 
negotiate with the school for a settlement, and if they are able to prove 
that we are wrong, in any particular, in any item with which we are 
charging them, we will make an adjustment. If not, we will collect— 
we will immediately begin to withhold. 

Some of these schools that are included in this list that I gave you, 
have already been referred—in addition to what we collected here— 
to the grand jury, for other matters. 

Mr. Meapows. That is the figure I am seeking now, the number 
that have been referred. 

Mr. Reap. A total of approximately 40 have been referred there. 
Some of them have been indicted and some of them are pending. 

Mr. Meapows. Then perhaps we can approach it in this fashion, 


Mr. Reap 
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Mr. Rear. Maybe I have what you want. 

Mr. Meapows. Could you verify these names, as I read them? 
We will separate them. We have an indication that indictments have 
been handed down in these cases: 

Hazleton Woodworking Institute. 

Mr. Reap. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Are you acquainted with that one? 

Mr. Reap. That is right. ut I wonder how I am going to check 
to say others were not. How am I going to check? 

Mr. Meapows. I am going to verify the indictments, so the differ- 
ence will remain as pending. 

Mr. Reap. I have a list of the indictments there. If I would read 
off the list that we recovered from, would that help you to compare 
with the indictments? Would that help you? 

Mr. Meapows. If you will. 

Mr. Reap. I want to do what you want; but I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Reap, you said that approximately 40 cases 
had been referred to the United States attorney for consideration, or 
for presenting to the grand jury, and of those 40 I believe the record 
shows that there have been 20 indictments returned. 

Mr. Reap. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. That would leave 20 cases still in the hands of the 
United States attorney on which no action has been taken up to the 
present date? 

Mr. Reap. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. As to that figure of 40 cases referred, that is a fairly 
good estimate of the 1.umber of referrals? 

Mr. Reap. Up to the present time. They are still taking them in. 

Now, in their investigation, they are running across things without 
us referring them at all, and they are picking it up from time to time. 

Mr. Fereuson. They are actually conducting an investigation by 
a special grand jury, are they not? 

Mr. Reap. That is true. 

Mr. Meapows. The picture as it looks today would be that there 
are about 70 cases involving major recovery of funds, and about 40 
cases referred to the grand jury, and of that group, about half of them, 
or 20, have been indicted, and 20 more remain pending. That would 
be a general summarization of the situation? 

Mr. Reap. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you say there were 140 schools in the region? 

Mr. Reap. Approximately 130 schools—that is, private trade 
schools. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And on 70 of them you had to withhold or recover 
money paid to them illegally, and 40 of them have been referred to the 
grand jury for prosecution? 

Mr. Reap. That is true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, about 25 percent, or better than 
25 percent, 30 percent of the schools in your region are subject, in 
youropinion, to prosecution for violations of the Federal law? 

Mr. Reap. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reap, looking back on this whole situation, 
and trying to help us toward a recommendation to Congress, what 
would have corrected a lot of this? What would have prevented a lot 
of this? Would it be basic law, or the administration, or individuals 
just plain not doing what was right, or what? 
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Mr. Reap. I think it was a little bit of all of these things. The 
basic law wasn’t good. I think if we had had experts in the field of 
education determine what the cost of education in certain private 
trade schools should be in certain areas—it would vary from area to 
area—and set the amount of tuition to be agreed upon, and say, 
“We will pay you so much for a course in auto mechanics, or pay 
you so much a year for training a man” that might have left out a 
ot of the incentive for doing things that some of the school owners did. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you get down to the question then of; say, 
that in downtown Philadelphia, you might have to pay a certain 
amount of rent to get a building, whereas, out on the edge of town 
you could pay much less. You would have the situation where I 
might be worth so much as an instructor and somebody else might 
be worth twice as much. Would it be possible to do that? 

Mr. Reap. Well, I don’t think that the Federal Government should 
guarantee that we would pay for a building in a high-rent district, 
just to save a GI from traveling a few miles to a low-rent district. 
1 don’t think that that would be any mark. 

The CuarrMAN. In other words, if we decided on an approximate 
amount for the whole country, and say that we will pay so much for 
the schooling, and demand that the school reach certain standard 
where, if a boy went there he would have to get some education, that 
would remedy it? 

Mr. Reap. Understand, I am not an educator, but as a layman, a 
businessman, that is the way it looks to me. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Reap, do you think it would be possible to 
work out a plan whereby GI’s would be trained under educational 
institutions set up by the States themselves, and then contracts entered 
into between the States and the Federal Government to pay tuition 
directly to the States for the schools that they set up? In other words, 
let them set up a regular vocational training program, open up voca- 
tional schools like they do high schools, let them be manned by teach- 
ers certified by the department of public instruction, and paid for by 
the various boards of education, and, in turn, the Federal Government 
then negotiates with the States to run the system. That is just like 
they do in the high school vocational schools in the various cities. 
More particularly in Pennsylvania, there is a contract between the 
Veterans’ Administration with the vocational school or board of 
education, I don’t know which. 

Don’t you think the whole program could be run by the States, and 
run in an honest and more efficient manner? 

Mr. Reap. Absolutely, I do. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That would take out the element of profit and the 
noneducators, who go into business simply to make a lot of money 

Mr. Reap. That is true. I believe that they would run that way. 
We have school districts now that are running exceptionally good 
schools. But, on the other hand, there are some of these that might 
go astray. We have one of these that | think has been referred 
now to the Department of Justice. But, on the whole, the over-all 
picture—I think that that would have been a much better way, and 
we could have had much better education. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you mean by that that certain individuals who 
are working for particular school districts as a result of acts they 
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themselves did, they have profited illegally, but actually the school 
district themselves have tried to run honest and efficient schools? 

Mr. Reap. Well, the individuals that comprised the school dis- 
tricts | think are responsible for the conditions. 

With your permission, I would prefer not to discuss that particular 
thing, because it is now under investigation. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I agree with you. Iam sorry I raised the question. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Reap, as a regional manager, what has been 
your biggest problem, as far as the educational provisions of the GI 
vill are concerned? 

Mr. Reap. Of course, I have an over-all administrative problem 
wi h many programs, but the one that gave me the biggest. headache 
is the veterans rehabilitation and education program. 

I believe that we have had competent people, but to have the num- 
ber of persons, the number of skilled individuals necessary to supervise 
and run this thing, the cost would be prohibitive. 

I think General Bradley for'a while did attempt to supervise the 
training of Public Law 346 veterans, and our ceiling for training officers 
alone increased by approximately 300 men, and even then we didn’t 
have enough to keep up. 

You know, at one time, we had more than 50,000 veterans in 
training. I mean, there are several hundred thousand, but 50,000 to 
55,000 at a time. And to supervise these, and the various institutions 
that they were in, the cost was prohibitive. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I meant to ask you this question, but I forgot: 

As a result of a situation that occurred in your regional office, 
whereby 30 percent of either the schools or the school operators had 
to be recommended for prosecution to the Department of Justice, were 
there any employees of the Veterans’ Administration mixed up in 
that? Were any of those employees either forced to resign or did 
resign, or were they, shall we say, fired, as a result of the situation? 

Mr. Reap. No. ‘There were many of them that resigned, or were 
laid off, because of a reduction in force, that went to work for these 
schools. Naturally, they were school teachers, and being laid off in 
our place, they had to find work, and that was the easiest place to 
find it. 

But there were some of our people that resigned to accept positions 
with these schools. The chief of our contract section, the chief of our 
training facilities section, in wnich the contract section is, resigned to 
accept a job with the Baicker-Isaacs chain. 

Mr. Cuauporr. Did any of them resign to go into the school 
business themselves? 

Mr. Reap. I know of one who went into the school business who 
was laid off because of a reduction in force. 

Now, he may have been in the school business prior to leaving the 
VA. That man has been indicted. His school has been indicted, 
and he has already been sentenced and fined. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But you have no actual employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration, or have had no actual employees in the Veterans’ 
Administration, that were actually tied in with this? 

Mr. Rear. Not to my knowledge. I have two employees now 
that may be involved, and again, I would prefer not to speak of it at 
this time. But there are two employees that may be involved. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reap, you stated you made recoveries from 
70 schools? 
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Mr. Reap. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. To be completely fair with those schools, the fact 
that you made recoveries from them did not necessarily mean that 
there was dishonesty in the school, it could have been a misunder- 
standing as to regulations? 

Mr. Reap. If there was dishonesty, I wouldn’t have made recovery, 
I would have referred them to the chief attorney for prosecution. We 
believe that they were errors, mistakes or errors of judgment, or poor 
administration. ‘There wasn’t any intent to defraud in these cases 
that we recovered on. 

The CuarrMan. You are speaking of the 70? 

Mr. Reap. | am speaking of the 70, the amounts were small. 

The Chairman. And those were not schools where there was 
crookedness, those were schools where there had been errors in 
judgment or a mistaken interpretation, or something of that nature? 

Mr. Reap. That is correct? 

Mr. Cuuporr. You do not mean all of the 70, vou mean 30 of the 
70 might have had errors in judgment, the other 40, of course, you 
referred for prosecution, so there was definitely something wrong with 
the other 40 schools? 

Mr. Rear. Very definitely. And in some of these, perhaps if the 
amounts had been large, and it was more clear—it was a hair-line 
legal decision, in which the chief attorney, after considering all of the 
aspects, either thought it would be too difficult to make it stand up or 
it would cost the Government money to refer it and go through a 
long trial, in order to be able to sustain a conviction. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reap, we have heard all over the country 
considerable criticism that was directed both toward the VA and the 
General Accounting Office on withholding money. In other words, if I 
am running a school and you find something wrong with a thousand 
dollars, yet you owe me $50,000, you withhold the $50,000, the whole 
$50,000 until the other is cleared up; is that correct? 

Mr. Reap. No; that is not correct. I started to withhold all 
payments until such time as I would have an audit made, perhaps 
2 years ago 

The Cuarrman. You said you would withhold all payments until 
you had an audit made. 

Mr. Reap. That is true. But my central office in Washington 
directed me to release everything but the known overpayment, and we 
have done that in every case, except those that are now under investi- 
gation by the Department of Justice, where we will make no payment 
to them at all. But we are paying to the trustees for the schools. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Reap. 

Mr. Rear. Now, may I return to Wilkes-Barre? 

The CxHairman. | think so. We appreciate your coming down 

Mr. Reap. If there is anything further the committee wants, I will 
be glad to compile any information you want. 

The CHarrMAN. We may write you for further information. 

Mr. Reap. Thank you. 

The CuHarrMan. Is Mr. Brodsky in the room? 

Mr. Brodsky, do you swear that the testimony that you are about 
to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Bropsky. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF ALEXANDER BRODSKY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CrarrMan. State your name and address and your occupation, 
please. 

Mr. Bropsxy. Alexander Brodsky. Do you want my office 
address? 

The CuarrMan. Either your home or your office address. 

Mr. Bropsky. Bankers Security Building, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cuuporr. May we have your home address? 

Mr. Bropsky. 453 North Sixth Street. I am a lawyer. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is that in Philadelphia, too? 

Mr. Bropsxy. In Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fercuson. You are practicing at this time? 

Mr. Bropsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. What the committee has called you for mainly 
today is to get some information from you regarding this vocational 
and trade school association with which you are associated. 

Mr. Bropsky. I will be glad to give it to you. 

Mr. Frercuson. Could you tell us at what time that was organized? 

Mr. Bropvsky. It was organized, I would say, about August or 
September—no, it must have been September of 1949. That was 
subsequent to the freeze date of August 24, 1949. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is the time after which schools would not 
be 

Mr. Bropsky. Yes. I think the first meeting was held the early 
part of September. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that organization affiliated with any State 
or National organization of private trade schools? 

Mr. Bropsxy. No, sir. If I might answer you this way: The group 
was merely the orphans of the entire school program. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, it was not affiliated? 

Mr. Bropsky. No, sir; we were really the orphans of the entire 
picture. It would seem to me, if I might say this, that they were 
really the innocent victims of the entire program. 

The CHatrmMan. These are the ones that were affected by this 
amendment? 

Mr. Bropsky. That is right. S. 2596, it was, in the Senate, 

Mr. Cuvuporr. It was an amendment to the independent offices 
appropriation bill, tacked on in the Senate. 

Mr. Bropsky. That is right. 

I might tell vou this: We, of course, have acknowledged a debt of 
gratitude to Congressman Teague and Congressman Chudoff and 
Congressman Flood for the work they did. 

I might tell you a little bit about the members of the organization. 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. Could you give us first the officers and 
directors of it? Was it an unincorporated association? 

Mr. Bropsky. Unincorporated. It was people who were associated 
purely because of desperation and common misery. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was the prime mover in this organization? 

Mr. Bropsky. In the very beginning, the very first meeting that 
was held in Philadelphia, I went up there, I might put it, purely cold. 
There were a number of other lawyers there. I understand that at 
the first meeting there were representatives from almost everybody 
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who was interested in a school. And you have a very well-organized 
State organization here in Pennsylvania. And they were comprised 
entirely of the people who were in the school business, the existing 
schools. 

The members that were in our group were men who had started 
school or started to organize them, and had never completed the 
process. And some few might have completed the process but were 
never permitted to open because of the freeze date. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you had no existing schools in 
your organization? 

Mr. Bropsky. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just an organization which was formed in order 
to attempt to get approval for these schools who had set up and 
attempted to operate but never were approved? 

Mr. Bropsxky. That is very right, sir. 

Mr. Ferguson. Who was there and at what time were the officers 
elected? 

Mr. Bropsky. Well, at that first meeting there were—the chair- 
man of the meeting I don’t remember, but at that time it was sub- 
mitted to the floor, a motion for nomination, and I didn’t know many 
people there, but purely because of a fluke, maybe because of the 
fact that I thought the situation was so desperate insofar as these 
schools were concerned, and I made a plea for action, that there was 
no time to stall or fool around with a lot of deliberations— 

Mr. FerGuson. Who called the first meeting, do you know? 

Mr. Bropsxy. No, sir; I think I can pretty well get it for you. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I can tell you. I think Mr. Ostroff called the first 
meeting. 

Mr. Bropsky. I think he was there that night, too. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I am sure he was there, because I was there, and 
made a speech, and told you how the bill had affected the schools 
that were in the process of being organized, and also I explained the 
Teague bill which was pending before the Congress at that time, and 
how it would affect you as a member, if, as, and when it was passed. 
Then I left, but I did not stay for the meeting. I was invited to that 
meeting by Mr. Ostroff. That is how I happened to be there. 

As a matter of fact, I had other things to do that night, and he 
came and asked me if I wouldn’t take 10 or 15 minutes to make an 
appearance to explain the possibilities of helping these people who 
were caught in the freeze. That is why I was there that night. 

Mr. Bropsxy. I think I can recall. I think you explained that 
you couldn’t stay. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that evening the night that the officers were 
elected? 

Mr. Bropsky. That very first night. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who were the officers? You were president? 

Mr. Bropsky. I was elected president. 

Mr. Fereuson. And who were the other officers? 

Mr. Bropsky. I think that a fellow by the name of M. C. Rose was 
vice president, and Sol Janklow, I believe, was secretary. And I am 
trying to think—Herman Hymowitz was treasurer. 

Mr. Fereauson. And then I notice the names Isidore Ostroff and 
Samuel Rose as counsel. 
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Mr. Bropsxy. Well, they were given the title for whatever it was 
worth, because the organization, as I told you,—I can give you a 
little bit of a better picture of the entire group this way: 

These men had put in their last dollar; they were broke. And here 
they were being asked to put up money for someone to go down to 
represent them. And I think one reason I was elected chairman was 
because there were other attorneys there who knew the school pro- 
gram. I didn’t know that much about it, and it was felt that we have 
a representation as wide as possible, as diversified as possible, so that 
we could muster whatever strength there might be amongst the 
unorganized orphans, as I called them, of the program, to make a 
show of some strength. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, it was purely—I am not using the 
word in a derogatory sense—a lobbying group? 

Mr. Bropsky. We were going down to make a plea to Congress to 
tell them of the injustice that had been worked. 

Mr. Fereuson. How many members finally constituted this 
organization? 

Mr. Bropsky. Well, there were 20 members who had paid first, 
in a call for funds of $50. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that the first time? 

Mr. Brovsky. Not the first time—at subsequent meetings. It 
took :o ~e time until we got to the point. 

M~. Fercuson. The first request for contributions resulted in 20 
wh puid? 

Mr. Bropsky. On the second call there were eight, and for the last 
call there were three or four. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, 20 would be the top number that 
were ever paid-in members? 

Mr. Bropsky. Paid-in partially. 

In other words, for the three calls there were, I would say, altogether 
$1,500 or $1,600 collected together. 

Mr. Fereuson. That would represent the total amount of money 
collected? 

Mr. Bropsxy. That is correct. I can tell you, if you want to 
know, how it was spent. 

Mr. Fercuson. To what use was that put? 

Mr. Bropsky. Some of the men did not even have money—to make 
up the delegations that we wanted to go down to represent these 
people it was felt that those of us who could should kitty up and help 
defray the expenses of these men who were in a desperate plight. The 
money was consumed entirely paying for rent for the meeting place 
and with the expenses. 

Mr. Fereuson. Travel, and so forth? 

Mr. Bropsky. In other words, four or five or six of us would go 
down, and I think we had the privilege of complicating Congressman 
Teague’s office a bit, and we were plaguing everybody down there, and 
there were very few who would lend a sympathetic ear to us. I do 
say that Congressman Teauge was sympathetic to the plight of the 
men in our group, and I think we had mighty fine ones. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did the group make any payment of any nature to 
employees of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Bropsxy. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Fereauson. Or to the department of public instruction? 
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Mr. Bropsxy. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever hear rumors to the effect that anyone 
might have, out of funds which had been collected? 

Mr. Bropsky. It is so vague. I might have heard it, but I don’t 
think so. 

Mr. Fereuson. To your knowledge, you have no personal knowl- 
edge of any? 

Mr. Bropsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Frerauson. Of any of the funds collected being used for such 
purposes? 

Mr. Bropsky. That I can say definitely was an impossibility. No 
doubt the committee here will interrogate a number of men who were 
in this group and those of them that have been here and those of them 
that will be here will prove to you that they were men who could ill 
afford to put up any sizable sum of money. The State association 
wouldn’t listen to us; nobody would listen to us. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were any books and records kept for the organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Bropsky. There wasn’t that much. There were times when 
even the secretary wasn’t available. We sent form letters out, and 
various of us would sit down and compose a form letter for the purpose 
of trying to hold together the group. 

Mr. Ferauson. Are you required by Pennsylvania law to register 
such an association tinder the Fictitious Names Act? 

Mr. Bropksy. It might have been necessary, but in view of the fact 
that we had— the emergency aspect of the entire picture; perhaps that 
is one reason why we overlooked it. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long did the association actually operate in 
any capacity? 

Mr. Bropsky. I would say up until the early part of 1950, when the 
death knell was finally heard, upon the failure of a certain measure 
I don’t know whether Congressmen Teague or Chudoff can give us the 
number of the bill that definitely said we couldn’t move. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you felt the purposes for which 
you had been organized could not be served in any way? 

Mr. Bropsxy. That is right. We just disintegrated. You can 
see for yourself. I told you that the very last $50 was paid by three 
or four men at the very most. It shows they dwindled down from 
20 to 8 and then to 3 or 4. 

Mr. Feravson. Were any of these funds paid out in the form of 
fees or salaries, Mr. Brodsky, or were they purely expenses? 

Mr. Bropsky. Purely reimbursement of expenses. I remember 
one fellow went down and he had to buy a shirt, and we stood that. 
He left his home and he was good enough; he went to make the plea 
with the rest of the group. We paid the expense at the hotel and 
food and whatever other little incidentals were necessary. 

Mr. Fercuson. But there was nothing paid out as such in the form 
of fees or salaries? 

Mr. Bropsky. I remember Hymowitz was the secretary, and I 
don’t recall anything like that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You never got paid; did you? 

Mr. Bropsxy. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there anything that you have to add, Mr. 
Brodsky? We were interested mainly in determining what the 
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purposes of this organization were, and who composed it, and how 
much money had been contributed, and what was accomplished. 
I think you have answered those very well. 

Mr. Bropsky. The only thing I could say to you is this: I think 
the committee is doing a afte nn B job. I think the program has had 
a terrific amount of merit to it, and I listened with a great deal of 
interest to Congressman Chudoff’s remarks about the States operat- 
ing. I think the entire situation could have been saved. 

Unfortunately, our men thought we would not have been amongst 
those who were the so-called bad apples in the barrel of the GI schools. 
We felt that we had younger men, and we had people who were a 
little bit more serious in purpose than those who perhaps had a finer 
educational background. I want to say that on behalf of those men. 
And the Veterans’ Administration never gave us a break because of 
that rider. There was no warning. Here were these men who put 
up thousands of dollars, many of them mortgaged their homes and 
borrowed everything they could, and thought “If these others could 
make a success, why couldn't they?” 

Of course, at that time you had a tremendous need for schools. 
The existing school facilities were definitely short-handed. But there 
was no preparation for the program; there was no standardization. 
And on the two levels, each level, the State level and the Federal level, 
they were both working independently, and neither one of them could 
handle the gigantic problem that they had. 

Unfortunately, some bad apples did creep in, and one of the beauti- 
ful parts of our system is that men can start a business; and, of course, 
there is no way to pick out the good from the bad without certain 
standards. 

In view of the fact that the program of both levels wasn’t prepared, 
it was just unfortunate. 

The Cuarrman. You heard the testimony that some of the boys 
lost money anywhere from $10,000 to $12,000. Do you have any 
idea how much money was involved, as far as loss was concerned, in 
this group that you were connected with? 

Mr. Bropsky. I would say that the group I was connected with, 
Congressman, | would think you could safely say that this group, 
just the 20 men, lost anywhere from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Bropsky. One recommendation I would like to make to you, 
Chairman Teague, is this: If there is any future program along this 
line, and they are going to call a freeze date, or something like that, 
they should give a little bit of warning. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with that. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bropsxy. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Perweinin the room? Mr. David Perwein? 

Would you hold up your right hand, and swear that the testimony 
you are about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Perwen. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF DAVID A. PERWEIN, SELINSGROVE, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Have a seat, please, sir, and state your full name, 
your address, and your occupation, for the record. 

Mr. Perwern. David A. Perwein, 403 Orange Street, Selinsgrove, 
Pa. Occupational therapist. 

Mr. Fercuson. What did you say your occupation is at present? 

Mr. Perwein. Occupational therapist. 

Mr. Ferauson. Occupational therapist ? 

Mr. Perwern. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. What has been your employment generally in the 
past? 

Mr. Perwein. How far back in the past? 

Mr. Fercuson. Give us running back, we will say, for 20 years. 

Mr. Perwern. Twenty vears? 

Mr. Fereauson. Unless it breaks down into too many. Basically, 
what is your occupation? 

Mr. Perwetn. Basically, for 5 years, teaching vocational educa- 
tion in high school and the balance of the time in the contracting 
business, going back 20 years. 

Mr. Fereuson. At what period of time were you employed by the 
department of public instruction? 

Mr. Perwern. From 1943. 

Mr. Fereuson. 1943? 

Mr. Perwein. 1943 to the end of the term, 1948. 

Mr. Fercuson. You were with them for 5 years? 

Mr. Perwern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. During your employment with them, what was 
your position? 

Mr. Perwein. I was vocational building-trades instructor. 

Mr. Ferauson. Vocational building-trades instructor? 

Mr. Perwein. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever an inspector at any time with the 
department of public instruction? 

Mr. Perwein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. For how long a period of time were you so em- 
ployed? 

Mr. Perwern. Six and one-half months. 

Mr. Frereuson. Six and a half months? 

Mr. Perwein. Correct. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Can you tell us briefly, Mr. Perwein, what 

Mr. Cuuporr. Pardon me. Before you ask that question, would 
you state for the committee’s record the lowest salary and the highest 
salary that you earned as an employee of the State department? 

Mr. Perwern. In the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Cuuporr. As an employee of the State of Pennsylvania, the 
lowest salary and the highest salary. 

Mr. Perwewn. I think the highest salary I had was with the depart- 
ment of public instruction, which was—TI don’t recall whether it was 
$4,600 or $4,800. 

Mr. Cuuporr. $4,800. And that was your last year with the de- 
partment of public instruction? 

Mr. Perwern. That was the only time I was with the department 
of public instruction. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. | thought you said that you worked for the depart- 
ment-of*public instruction from 1943 to 1948. 

Mr. Perwein. No; I worked for the Selinsgrove school district. 

Mr. Cuuporr. From 1943 to 1948? 

Mr. Perwern. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You worked for the department of public instruction 
when? 

Mr. Perwern. From the middle of March 1949 until the last day 
of September 1949. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Until October 1, 1949? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And the highest salary you ever made was as an 
inspector, or adviser, for the department of public instruction, at 
$4,800 a year? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Perwein, can you tell us in general what your 
duties were at the time you were inspector with the department of 
public instruction, going from the time you were given an assignment 
and what you would do? Tell us what your inspections consisted of 
generally, in those terms, exactly what you did in making an inspection 
of the schools? 

Mr. Perwern. Well, the first thing we had to do was to inspect 
the facilities on the preliminary application, to see whether or not the 
structure would be suitable for school purposes. And having deter- 
mined that, then we would go into the record to check up on the 
responsibility of the sponsors of the school. And that would just 
about complete the necessary inspection, or necessary inquiry into 
the preliminary inspection. 

Mr. Feravuson. Approximately how long would an inspection take 
you on an average? 

Mr. Perwetn. A preliminary survey sometimes would involve a 
half an hour, and sometimes it would involve maybe up to an hour, 
all depending on the circumstances of how the building was situated 
and located, and what the access to the building would be. 

Mr. Fereuson. On an average, how many schools would you 
normally inspect in a week? 

Mr. Perwern. In a week? Oh, I have inspected from as low as 
10 to as high as 28. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, in inspecting 28 schools in a week on these 
preliminary inspections, would that require a great amount of time 
on your part? 

Mr. Perwern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. It would? 

Mr. Perwetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say on an average that it would maybe take 
a half hour or an hour for a preliminary inspection. How then would 
28 such inspections amount to any great amount of time? 

Mr. Perwern. Well, the area in which you had to travel, for one 
thing. The schools were not all located centrally. 

You would take, for instance, leaving Harrisburg and going north 
to the coal region. I would have an inspection in Gratz, Pa. that is 
on the other side of the river; that is up in the mountains. From there 
probably one in Danville, and then cut across and have one, say, out 
in Mahanoy City, and out into Minersville. 
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Mr. Ferevuson. And a great amount of time was actually spent in 
traveling to and from? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferereuson. Actual inspection, as you say, would not take 
much more than an hour, approximately? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. After you made an inspection, did you make a 
report in writing, or verbally? 

Mr. Perwern. In writing. 

Mr. Fereuson. And to whom was that report submitted? 

Mr. Perwein. To the office. 

Mr. Fercuson. To any particular individual in the office? 

Mr. Perwern. No; no individual. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who was your immediate superior? 

Mr. Perwerin. My immediate superior was Mr. Judge. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would he review the recommendations that you 
made? 

Mr. Perwern. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was it a custom to discuss the recommendations 
verbally with Mr. Judge, or would you merely make a written report 
of the matter? 

Mr. Perwern. In my capacity I generally made a written report, 
and he never bothered beyond that point unless he wanted to question 
me about something in the report. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was it the exception or would you say it was more 
or less the general rule that he would discuss the report with you? 

Mr. Perwetn. It would be, I would say, an exception. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, you would submit the report in 
writing, and based upon that whatever action was taken would be 
taken? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferecuson. Were there any schools ever disapproved? 

Mr. Perwern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. About how many? 

Mr. Perwern. Offhand, | couldn’t say. I believe I rejected 
somewheres in the neighborhood of about 10. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, your written reports on inspections 
made by you would show that there would be some 10 where you had 
recommended that they be not approved? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferevson. Do you recall the names of any of those, Mr. 
Perwein? I know it has been a long while back. 

Mr. Perwern. Offhand I can’t recail the names, but I have a book 
here I used for making my inspections. There were places that | 
would have to stop. And it would take quite a while to segregate 
these sheets to find out some of those schools, too. 

But one I have in my mind in particular at the moment, was up in, 
I believe, Carbondale, either Carbondale or Jessup. It was supposed 
to be an electrical school. And I went back there three times. I was 
sent back three times because of Mr. Judge not being satisfied that | 
had come to the right conclusion. 

My first report stated that the reason I rejected this school, or 
wouldn’t recommend it to be established, was because of the fact that 
it had a barroom under the same roof that the school would be oper- 
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atingin. And he sent me back to make a reinspection of the building, 
and I told him that it was useless, that that was the situation, and that 
the situation wouldn’t change. However, somebody advised Mr. 
Judge, probably, that that condition didn’t exist. So I went back 
the second time, and then I went back the third time, and the third 
time I came back and I brought a drawing of the outside, the outline 
of the building, showing definitely where the saloon was located and 
where the school would be located, and that the roof was continuous, 
and there was a kitchen in between. 

That was one that I definitely recall having been over to inspect 
three times. 

Mr. Ferauson. And after the third time did you still disapprove 
the school? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. To your knowledge, do you know whether or not 
that school later was approved? 

Mr. Perwern. I don’t believe; to my knowledge, it hadn’t been. 

Mr. Feravuson. Would you be able to dig out on going through 
your material at home and that book the name of that school for the 
committee? 

Mr. Perwetn. I don’t know whether I would or not. 

Mr. Fereuson. I will tell you, Mr. Perwein, if you can, the com- 
mittee would like to have it, if you have the records at home. 

Mr. Perwern. I don’t have any at home. This is all the record I 
have. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you think there would be any chance of your 
getting the names of the 10 schools, or some of those i0 you disap- 
proved? 

Mr. Perwern. I had another one at Wilkes-Barre, the Balur Fur 
School. That was also in a building that dispensed liquors and beer 
on the same floor, just across the hall. 

And then there was another one, in there in Avoca that I can 
vividly recall, where a saloon was on one side of the building and the 
proposed school was in what was purported to be a dining room to the 
school, and a hall dividing both, and that also was rejected. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you ever turn down any school for any other 
reason than the fact that there were alcoholic beverages dispensed on 
the premises? 

Mr. Perwern. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What were the other reasons? 

Mr. Perwein. Another reason was inadequate facilities. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. When you went to these schools and found that 
they did not meet with the requirements of the State department of 
public instruction, you told them that they failed to meet. the require- 
ments for the following reasons, one, two, three, and then, of course, 
if they corrected these defects, later on a recommendation was made 
for a license, is that not correct? 

Mr. Perwern. The defects could not be corrected in the same 
building in which the rejection was made. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. All of these 10 schools it was the plant capacity of 
the school that was such that they could not possibly operate those 
schools in that particular building, and those are the ones you rejected? 

Mr. Perwein. That is correct. 
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Mr. Fereuson. If you can, Mr. Perwein, would you go through 
those, not at this moment, but later on, and submit to the committee 
in writing whatever names you can dig up out of there of the schools 
you disapproved? We would like to have them. 

Mr. Perwetn. O. K. 

Mr. Fereuson. So you say that it would be the exception rather 
than the general rule where there was a discussion after you had sub- 
mitted your report in writing? 

Mr. Perwetn. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In regard to your recommendation? 

Mr. Perwern. The reason I say that is because I believe Mr. 
Judge had sufficient amount of confidence in my ability to determine 
whether or not a school would have the necessary facilities, and that 
the premises would be adequate enough to operate a school in. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, you were operating under the 
supposition that your recommendations being made after a valid 
and thorough inspection by yourself would be acted upon accord- 
ingly? 

Mr. Perwern. I believe that. 

Mr. Ferauson. And Mr. Judge would accept your recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr. Prerwetn. I believe that. 

Mr. Ferauson. Inasmuch as you made the field investigation? 

Mr. Perwetn. I believe that to be true. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall the Keystone Automotive Training 
School situation, Mr. Perwein? Did you inspect that school? 

Mr. Perwetn. A routine’ yes, sir. 

Mr. FerGuson. What do you mean, sir, by a “‘routine’’? 

Mr. Perwern. A routine inspection of a school that already was 
in operation, and we would go in to make a check-up to see whether 
or not the school was being operated under the rules and regulations 
of the department 

Mr. Fereuson. In such a case, how would you be given an assign- 
ment to make an inspection? 

Mr. Perwern. You would get the folder file on that particular 
school and there would be nothing, no request, there would be no 
request in the file or in the folder, with the consequence we knew 
that was to be a routine inspection. 

Mr. Frereauson. Who was the operator of that school, do you 
recall? 

Mr. Perwern. The operator? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Perwern. As near as I can recall, Mr. Baicker. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Baicker? 

Mr. Perwern. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you recall a school by the name of the Institute 
of Automotive Training, Inc.? In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Perwetn. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Frerevuson. Do you recall, or can you tell me how that assign- 
ment was made to you for you to inspect that school? 

Mr. Perwern. That was a supplemental, as I have it here in my 
book, and I don’t recall the full incidents of that situation entirely. 
You must remember the fact that I have been away from the depart- 
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ment from the Ist of October in ’49, until this investigation got 
under way, and during that period of time, I had charge of the build- 
ing construction; I was superintendent of building construction for a 
firm, and I was rather busy. I worked as supervising construction 
outside, for the entire day, plus making plans and details for new 
work that had to be constructed, after my regular period of time, 
so it involved a long day, and I never gave much thought or much 
time to things that had happened in the schools. That is, in that 
job I had with the DPI. 

Mr. Ferauson. Could you tell us in your own language as much 
as you can recall concerning your inspection of the Institute of 
Automotive Training, in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Perwern. As I show it here, there was in the week of July 5, 
in 1949, and I have my itinerary here marked out. Behind each 
school that I have is marked what I would have to look for in that 
school, whether it would be preliminary inspection or final inspection 
or whether it would be a supplemental. A supplemental could in- 
volve several things, for instance, they could ask for an increase in 
enrollment or they could ask for another course of study. 

Mr. Fereauson. In other words, you were going there to make a 
request for an insepction of an annex? 

Mr. Perwery. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Rather than for a new school? 

Mr. Perwern. As I have it here in the book, it is marked ‘‘Supple- 
mental.”’ It was evidently on a supplemental application, as I 
have it marked here. 

Mr. Ferauson. Just what would that be, Mr. Perwein, ‘“Supple- 
mental’’? 

Mr. Perwein. A supplemental would be a request, as I stated 
previously for—in this case—an annex, and in another case it would 
be another course of study. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, it would be an application which 
was submitted by a school already in existence, would it not? 

Mr. Perwetn. On the DPI form. 

Mr. Ferauson. So that they wanted either to add extra facilities 
or new courses, or an annex, or something of that nature? 

Mr. Perwein. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferauson. Will you continue, please? 

Mr. Perwety. So the address I had here was on 3907 German- 
town Avenue. Of course, that is the old school, and I went to the 
school and 1 didn’t identify myself immediately. I happened to 
get there just about the time class was over, as I recall, and the 
boys were cleaning up the premises. And some of them were cleaning 
up themselves, ready for dismissal. So I just browsed around as 
a fellow would say, some would say you just nosed around, to see 
what was going on. I checked out the facilities, due to the fact it 
was the first. time I had ever been to that school. 

So my observations are, the first observation on this particular 
Philadelphia Institute of Automotive Training, Inc., was that they 
had a sufficient amount of facilities at this particular school, and I 
satisfied myself that if they had good instructors, which I didn’t 
know anything about, however, that they were in a good position 
to do a good job of training if the boys were willing to accept it. 
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Then I made myself acquainted with the director—I think his 
name was Worrell. I believe that was the name. The reason I 
connected his name that way is because my wife was formerly a 
Worley, and I connected Worrell with Worley. 

However, I identified myself to this particular gentleman. He, in 
turn, got in touch with a Mr. Berry, I believe. I believe there were 
two brothers, I am not too certain about that either. 

Mr. Berry, I believe, came on to the scene at this time and we had a 
discussion going over to the annex. 

Mr. Fereuson. The annex was the one for which the supplemental 
application was submitted? 

Mr. Perwetn. That is correct. That was my assignment, to check 
out the annex. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The Berry who owned the school, is he also the one 
who owned Berry’s Buick in Philadelphia? Is that not the same one? 

Mr. Perwern. I believe so; I wouldn’t know for certain. That 
phase of the business I did not go into. 

Now, the three of us traveled over to the other school—I don’t 
even have the name of the street, that the school is located on. That 
I don’t have in the book because the supplemental was filed on the 
address of the old school. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Would that have been on West Allegheny Avenue, 
do you know? 

Mr. Perwer. It strikes me that would be it. However, we got in 
the car and traveled over there. 

Mr. Ferauson. In Mr. Berry’s car? 

Mr. Perwern. Yes, sir. 

I left the State car at the address that | went to in the first place, that 
is, on Germantown. I left my State car there. 

We traveled over in his car, and the first thing, of course, was to take 
the plans out of the folder to check the plans and check the size of the 
facilities, check the size of the building to see whether or not there 
were any discrepancies which, however, in some schools we would 
find. We would find that we would get a set of plans that would show 
one thing and the building would show another. In that case we would 
make the necessary corrections. 

However, I checked the plan out in this particular case and saw that 
everything coincided with the plans. The thing was right up to par, 
as far as | was concerned. And I also had a list of equipment that 
they had set up there. I checked out the list of equipment, and as far 
as the setup was concerned, it was beautiful, and an excellent job of 
training could have been accomplished there if the proper supervision 
was carried on. 

However, I couldn’t say anything about that any further than that. 
I will say, however, that the facilities were excellent, and that a man 
could expect a good job to be done there. Everything was complete, 
however, with the exception of the classroom and office. 

The classroom and office, as I recall, was up on a sort of a mezzanine 
or balcony. And the day that I was there they were just changing the 
windows in the front of the office and the classroom, and we went back 
to this Germantown Avenue address, and on the way over we discussed 
the fact that the traveling distance was rather far. 

To me, this is, however, my opinion, | am expressing my opinion 


and what I thought at the time. 
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Mr. Fercuson. In other words, you were expressing your opinion 
now to Mr. Berry, after you had made the inspection? 

Mr. Perwein. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you were now going back, and you saw the 
distance between the school in existence and the one to be approved 
for an annex? 

Mr. Perwein. That is correct. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was the opinion you expressed to Mr. Berry? 

Mr. Perwern. | had nothing to indicate in the application that 
there was going to be an advanced course of study -to take place in 
that school; it looked to me like it was going to be a general set-up. 
1 discussed it from that angle, and due to the fact that there was 
nothing to indicate an advanced course of study, I thought that they 
should have made an application for a new school rather than an 
application for an annex. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you express this opinion to Mr. Berry then? 

Mr. Perwern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What was his reaction to that? 

Mr. Perwein. Well, he still thought that it should have been 
considered as an annex. And we got back—— 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there any particular reason, Mr. Perwein, 
why it would not be advantageous for the school operator at that 
time to make an application for a new school rather than an annex? 

Mr. Perwetn. Was there any advantage to them? 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, was there any disadvantage to 
them in applying for a new school? 

Mr. Perwern. I couldn’t see where there would be, other than 
the difference of $200 for an additional license. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were there any regulations to the effect, or laws 
at the time, that a new school could not be paid anything until after 
it had been in operation for a period of a year? 

Mr. Perwein. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, you did not know anything about 
that at the time? 

Mr. Perwein. That is right; I didn’t. 

Mr. Fercuson. All right, sir. After you told Mr. Berry your 
opinion, that he should open a new school rather than an annex, 
what did he say to you? 

Mr. Perwet. We went into generalities from that point on, and 
we sat down and had a light lunch and a cup of coffee, and while | 
was having a light lunch and a cup of coffee, they, both Berrys, had 
left the booth in which we were sitting, and another gentleman came 
in, and he was introduced to me as attorney for the school. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you recall his name? 

Mr. Perwein. I don’t; no, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. All right, sir; go ahead. 

Mr. Perwern. And he wanted to know what was the matter. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who introduced you to him? 

Mr. Perwein. One of the Berry brothers, I wouldn’t know which 
one. 

Mr. Fereuson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Perwein. They immediately left. So we were, the two of us, 
were alone, this other gentleman who was represented to me as the 
attorney for the school. He wanted to know what was the matter, 
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and I said there was nothing the matter other than the fact that | 
believed that the school should have an application for a new license 
rather than a supplemental, for an annex, and he couldn’t understand 
why that should be. 

Well, to begin with, I told him that there wasn’t anything in the 
application to show or warrant an advanced course of study which 
would warrant the requirement of an annex, and that as far as the 
situation looked to me, it looked like it would be a general situation, 
and I felt that it should be another new license for the school, the same 
as other operators did. Other operators in other towns, Philadelphia 
and other towns, for that matter, if they were opening up another 
school, they never asked for an annex, they always opened it up as a 
new institution, and went through the regular formula of getting set 
up. 

Mr. Ferauson. Then what did this gentleman say to vou after 
that? 

Mr. Perwern. Well, after we were through, which was a very 
short period of time, just as I had thought at the moment, he just 
casually asked me what kind of a car I was driving, and I asked him 
if he referred to the State car and he said “No, your car.” 

And I said I was driving a Hudson supersix. He said, “Don’t 
you like a Buick?” 

“Well’’, I said, “I never could afford to buy a Buick.”’ 

He said, “It would be nice if you had a Buick standing in front of 
your house when you got home.” 

I said, “If there is a Buick standing in front of my house when I 
get home it will stay there until the police or somebody else tows it 
away.” 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he have any reply to that? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir; | was on my way out by that time. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you have any further discussion with either of 
the Berry brothers? 

Mr. Perwern. I never saw them from that time. 

Mr. Frereuson. That was after you left this gentleman who was 
introduced to you as an attorney for the school, and who at this 
time you cannot identify by name, you left the school and went 
back and made your report? 

Mr. Perwern. I never saw any of them from that day to this. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you submit a written report in that case, Mr. 
Perwein? 

Mr Prerwetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. I have a report here which I will hand you for 
identification. Would you tell the committee if that is the report you 
made in that case? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you read that, please, Mr. Perwein? 

The CuHarrMan. Would you read the report, please, Mr. Perwein? 

Mr. Perwetn. In its entirety? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes; please. 

Mr. Perwern. The caption here is: “Philadelphia Institute of 
Automotive Training, Inc., 1340 West Allegheny Avenue, first floor 
only, final 7/12/49.” 

May I comment on this? 

The Cuarrman. If you care to. 
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Mr. Perwetn. On “‘final’’ here I have marked ‘‘final’’ in red pencil, 
due to the fact that I had recommended that if the school would be 
opened as a new school that I would approve the school as a final 
inspection, if they agreed to this. So that covers that. 

Comments: Building visited and most major equipment set up. 

Means and method of taking care of gas fumes excellent. 

Fourteen live cars. 

Forty-two live engines. 

Second floor to be used as classroom as soon as fire escape is placed and ap- 
proved by fire marshal. 

Recommendations: Recommend this building and school be approved. Stu- 
dent capacity 75 at one and the same time. 

This is a new school and should be treated as such. This school located at 1340 
Allegheny Avenue and will be operated as a separate school. 

D. A. Perwern. 

Under the same date—— 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Perwein, when you submitted that report in 
writing, did you discuss it at all with Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Perwetn. No, sir, until he called me back to discuss it with him. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is dated July 7—or what is the date on that? 
July 12? 

Mr. Perweirn. 12. 

Mr. Ferauson. July 12? 

Mr. Perwein. That is right. 

Mr. Fereauson. How long after you submitted that report did 
you discuss the matter with Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Perwein. Off hand, I don’t recall. It could have been the 
next week; it could have been the next Monday morning—that is the 
Monday morning following the filing of the report, because it would 
have to go through the office while I would go on the road before they 
would know its contents. 

Mr. Feravson. What was the gist of your discussion with Mr. 
Judge concerning this matter? 

Mr. Perwern. I told him that the report, as I have it here, is the 
thing that I would approve. 

Mr. Fereauson. And what did Mr. Judge say about it? 

Mr. Perwetn. Offhand IT don’t recall. I know the discussion was 
very limited, and IT do recall that I had made the statement that the 
building was so far away from the other schools that I didn’t think it 
would be advisable to class it as an annex, and it ought to be set up as 
a new school, as I had recommended in my report. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did he take any exception, or express any excep- 
tion, to your report at the time, that vou recall? 

Mr. Perwern. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, to the best of your recollection, 
Mr. Judge accepted your report without making any comments or 
suggestions that you go back and make a second inspection? 

\fr. Perwern. As far as I can recall, that is correct. 

Mr. Feravson. Did you, to the best of your knowledge, at any 
other time, make any other report concerning this school? 

\ir. Perwern. Not to my knowledge, I can’t. There has been an 
addendum to this report, which is purported to be over my signature, 
which T cannot, under no consideration, remember or recall having 
made up. However, I wouldn’t say that’ I didn’t, but I can’t recall 
the circumstances under which that came about. 
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Mr. Fercuson. Here is what purports to be an undated second 
report signed by yourself, on the Philadelphia Institute of Automotive 
Training, which reads: 

The other report is not a supplemental— 


Now, that would mean, assuming that this was written by you, that 
you had misconstrued the application in the first instance, would it 
not? he 

Mr. Perweiy. That would mean that way; yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. But you testified today that the application was a 
supplemental application for an annex? 

Mr. Perwein. That is the way I have it marked here. 

Mr. Ferauson. This goes on to say after that: 

I recommended that the school be approved for 75 students at one and the same 
time. They are all set up ready to operate. Approval should be granted at the 
earliest possible date, due to misunderstanding on my part. 

That is signed, “D. A. Perwein.”’ 

Do you recall anything in connection with there being a misunder- 
standing on your part in connection with your first report? 

Mr. Perwein. No; I definitely can’t, because even there it purports 
to state something about a supplemental application. 

Mr. Fercuson. And would you look at this, Mr. Perwein, and 
tell me whether or not looking at it would refresh your memory, or 
recall anything to you about it, and whether or not that is your hand- 
writing and your signature? 

Mr. Perwern. As far as the handwriting goes, it has every indi- 
cation of having been my handwriting, and yet there are a couple of 
characteristics that are not identical with my handwriting. And | 
can’t recall any circumstances under which I would make a report of 
this kind, due to the fact that the caption isn’t my handwriting, that 
is definite, and the report is not dated, which is one of the things that 
we were cautioned about when we started to work in the department, 
was to see that all papers that we signed were dated. And this 
doesn’t have no date. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Perwein, the handwriting analysis 

The CHainMAN. Mr. Perwein, from what has been said it would 
appear that, even though you recommended this not being approved, 
there was a report put in the files which would allow the school to be 
approved as an annex; is that correct? 

Mr. Perwein. That is this one here. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Perwein. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. Then the assumption would be that after an 
investigator had recommended that the school be not approved as 
an annex, then a report was put in the files which permitted the ap- 
proval of the school so that it could go into operation; is that correct? 

Mr. Perwetin. According to this, that is correct. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was the school ever approved? 

Mr. Perwein. According to the last time | saw the file, from one 
of the men from—what-you-call-it—from the Federal Government, 
anyway, Department of Justice, 1 believe. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who has access to the file? 

Mr. Perwein. There was Mr. Judge had access; Mr. Stephenson 
had access to them. Several girls in the office had access to them, 
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and I did have some access to them when it was necessary, and so did 
the other inspectors. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Perwein, you are an intelligent man, and you 
have an excellent memory as far as this situation is concerned. 

Is it humanly possible that you could have written this other report 
and put it in there and not remember it? Could there be a sufficient 
lapse of memory that you could have written this other report, on 
which it is obvious there is considerable controversy there in your 
own mind? 

Mr. Perwetn. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Is it possible this report could have been written 
by you and put in that file without your having some memory of it? 

Mr. Perwern. I don’t think that my memory is that bad. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know what other business the Berrys are 
in besides the school business? 

Mr. Perwern. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. | have just heard that they have one of the biggest 
Buick agencies in Philadelphia. Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Perwew. No, sir; I was not. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Perwein, we took these two reports and we 
took them to a handwriting expert in the Treasury Department. We 
took them to handwriting experts in the Veterans’ Administration. 
And those experts say that these reports are written by one and the 
same man, with the exception of the caption on the top. So it is very 
difficult for us to understand what took place and why it took place. 

Mr. Perwetn. 1 couldn’t for the life of me explain that either, 
because there was nothing in my mind to make me make a report 
other than the original that I made. There was nothing that came 
about to have me change my mind about the situation, that I distinctly 
recall. 

Mr. Fereuson. Then, in that notebook that you are referring to 
there, there are notes relating only to the first report? 

Mr. Perwern. There are no notes other than the fact that I have, 
“Philadelphia Institute of Automotive Training, Inc., 3907 German- 
town Avenue, Philadelphia,’ which happens to be the fifth stop for 
that day, and it was marked behind it “Supplemental,” so that I 
briefed myself on the type of inspection that I had to make before I 
got in. So I refer to this always. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Perwein, were you ever offered any other kind 
of a gift as an inspector, by any other schools, while you were an 
inspector for the Department? 

Mr. Perwetrn. Oh, ves. 

The Cuarrman. Will you tell us, sir, the circumstances of some of 
them, and what they were? 

Mr. Perwetn. To be honest about it, I wouldn’t know what they 
were, other than the envelopes. I have had envelopes offered to me. 

The Cuarrman. Which you assumed contained money? 

Mr. Perwein. Which | assumed contained money. 

The CHarrMAN. Were you here yesterday? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Yesterday we had three different schoo] operators 
say there was an accepted fact that to get a school approved they had 
to put an envelope in somebody’s pocket with money in it or they 
had to make certain contributions, and they contended that that was 
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an accepted rumor—lI believe we found yesterday—by all people going 
into the school business. 

Mr. Perwetn. That is not correct. That is not correct. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you think they offered those envelopes? 

Mr. Perwetn. I wouldn’t know, to tell you the truth, why they 
would offer them to me, other than they tried to be good guys, and the 
fact is this: as far as I am concerned in many cases, when you went 
into a school on a preliminary survey, they already had a club in the 
right hand, and if you took an envelope in one of your pockets, then 
you gave them a club in the left hand, and who am I to let a guy hit 
me with two clubs? 

The Cuarrman. Did anybody else offer you a car? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did anybody send anonymous gifts to your home 
or your family? 

Mr. PerweEIn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. On how many occasions were you offered envelopes 
or things of that nature? 

Mr. Perwern. I couldn't recall that. 

Mr. Fercuson. Is it so numerous that you cannot recall it, or 
what? 

Mr. Perwern. It seemed to be a general practice, so I wouldn’t 
know. 

Mr. Ferevson. Did any of the persons offering things ever identify 
what they were offering you? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there anything other than envelopes that 
might have been offered to you? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there ever anything out of the envelope that 
was offered to you? 

Mr. Perwein. Maybe a cigar or a light free lunch. 

Mr. Frereuson. Were you ever given any offer of any money? 

Mr. Perwein. Do you mean open cash? 

Mr. Fercuson. Open cash. 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Were vou ever offered an interest in a school? 

Mr. Perwern, Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What were the circumstances of that? 

Mr. Perwein. That if the school were approved they would offer 
me as much as a 5 percent interest in it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any other members of the State 
cepartment of public instruction that were offered interests in schools 
or given interests in schools? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir; | don’t. 

The Caarrman. Do you know any that have an interest in schools? 

Mr. Perwern. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall which school that was, Mr. Perwein? 

Mr. Perwern. Not offhand—lI had several offers of that kind, and 
I am going to be frank about it with you, I never let myself get ac- 
quainted with any of these operators to the point where we got too 
friendly in any of our visits. 

Mr. Cuuporr. When you got these offers of pieces of schools, or 
percentages of schools, and you were offered envelopes, did you not 
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make a report to your immediate superior as to the name of the school 
and the man who offered it to you? 

Mr. Perwern. I felt the least said about it the better off we would 
be for all concerned. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Let us get back to the Philadelphia Institute of 
Automotive Training, Inc. 

On July 12, 1949, you filed a final report disapproving this school 
as an annex and recommending that it make application for a new 
school. Did that close the file as far as you were concerned? 

Mr. Perwern. It did, as far as I was concerned, because I never 
had anything further to do with it. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Did you later learn that the school was operating 
as an annex, on Allegheny Avenue? 

Mr. Perwern. Not until January of this year. 

Mr. Cuuporr. When you learned they were operating, did you im- 
mediately go to your immediate superior and tell him that something 
was wrong, or did you wait until the State police visited you? 

Mr. Perwern. I never went to anybody. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Even though you knew they were operating this 
thing without your approval? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. I never went to anybody. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why did you not go and report it? 

Mr. Perwetn. I wasn’t working for them—the department—at the 
time. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You knew you had definitely disapproved this school, 
and they were then operating, and, when you found out about it, did 
you not think it was your duty, in order to protect yourself, to go back 
and find out how they started operating? 

Mr. Perwetn. I don’t know how far I would have gotten. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, in July of 1949, you operated a Hudson super- 
six, is that correct? 

Mr. PerwEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Are you still operating that Hudson super-six? 

Mr. Perwern. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What kind are you operating now? 

Mr. Perwein. A Hudson super-six. 

Mr. Cuuporr. A new one? 

Mr. PerweEIn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You don’t own a Buick? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do any members of your family own a Buick? 

Mr. Perwetn. No, sir; I’ve got the only car in the family. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you resign from the department of public in- 
struction? 

Mr. Perwe.n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Why did you resign? 

Mr. Perwew. First of all, the amount of work that I had to do and 
the places that I had to get to was rather strenuous on the leg injury 
which I had at the time. I had been injured in July of 1948. 1 fell 
40 feet off a building and broke my knee badly. And I went and re- 
sumed work in December of that year and then I had the offer to come 
to work for the department of public instruction in February, I be- 
lieve—lI believe it was February. 
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Mr. Cuuvorr. Who asked you to go to work for the department? 

Mr. Perwern. Mike Knerr. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who is he? 

Mr. Perwern. He is one of the coordinators of the vocational 
department of public instruction. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He could not hire you, could he? 

Mr. Perwern. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who finally talked to you and hired you? 

Mr. Perwern. First I talked with Dr. Cressman after the recom- 
mendation was made by Mr. Knerr that I could get the job. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And Dr. Cressman eventually hired you, is that 
right? 

Mr. Perwern. No, no. There was a certain formula that had to 
be gone through. I don’t know what the entire routine was, but he 
in turn asked to see Mr. Judge that same day that I was interviewed 
by Dr. Cressman—which I did. And the official notification came from 
Dr. Haas, in regard to my having been employed. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The day you resigned, did you have any talk with 
anybody in the department, or did you write a letter and say you 
resigned? 

Mr. Perwern. I just had one of the clerks type a letter for me, and 
laid it on Mr. Judge’s desk, and that was it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You never had a discussion with Mr. Judge or Dr. 
Cressman prior to that time? 

Mr. Perwetn. Nothing more than the fact that I had already sent 
another prior resignation in, -~which should have taken effect as of 
September 1. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What are you doing now, Mr. Perwein? 

Mr. Perwetin. Occupational therapist. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What is an occupational therapist? 

Mr. Perwern. An occupational therapist, in the position I am in 
at the present time, is teaching epileptic subjects in an epileptic 
colony coordination of the physical anatomy, plus skill of the hands, 
plus trying to loosen up the minds of the individuals to get them 
thinking on other lines than their illness. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is also in a State institution? 

Mr. Perwern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What is that? Is that the State epileptic colony 
at—what? 

Mr. Perwern. Selinsgrove. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Selinsgrove. 

Mr. Perwetn. It is called the Selinsgrove State Epileptic Colony. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You went from the department of public instruction 
directly to that job? 

Mr. Perwetn. Oh,no. I worked fora year and a half superintending 
outside building construction—better than that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How long have you been with the State in the 
epileptic colony? 

Mr. Perwin. Since the 16th of April. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. How much do you get a year for that? 

Mr. Perwein. $2,550. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Only half of what you got for the Department? 

Mr. Perwein. That is right. 
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The Caarrman. Mr. Perwein, did any school operator ever men- 
tion to you that Mr. Parks had tried to sell them a course of instruc- 
tion! 

Mr. PerweIn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did anyone ever say to you or intimate to you 
that they had given Mr. Parks any money? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman,. Did you ever talk to Mr. Parks about approving 
certain schools? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Was there ever any case where you discussed 
certain schools? 

Mr. Perwein. Never. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Mr. Charles Lowenthal in Phila- 
delphia? 

Mr. Perwein. No, sir, I do not. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Mr. Robert Weiner? 

Mr. Perwein. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What was the occasion for your knowing him? 

Mr. Perwetn. I inspected several schools for him. 

The CuarrMan. That he was interested in? 

Mr. Perwern. That is right. 

The Caarrman. Do you know Mr. Philip Kear, who is with 
Mr. WEINER? 

Mr. Perwetn. He came in shortly before I left the service of the 
department. I think the first I met him was in Reading. That was 
the only time I ever met him. 

The CuarrMan. Have you ever heard of the Weinberg Enterprises? 

Mr. Perwet. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were your relations with Mr. Judge always 
amicable? 

Mr. Perwetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you on good terms with him? 

Mr. Perwein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frercuson. Was there ever any time you had a serious disagree- 
ment with him over anything? 

Mr. Perwety. I never hal disagreement the entire time I worked 
with him—with anybody. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, there was no employee or member 
of the department of public instruction with whom you ever had any 
serious disagreement? 

Mr. Perwen. I never had any difficulties whatever. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Perwein, what is your general impression of 
the GI schools in the State of Pennsylvania, that you have had occa- 
sion to see? What is your impression as to what the veteran in our 
country as a whole has gotten out of the GI program? 

Mr. Perwern. Well, some of them have gotten much; others have 
gotten little, and others didn’t get anything. However, I will say 
that in most instances, that the GI’s that didn’t get anything, or the 
GI’s that got little, I would say it was mostly their own fault. 

As far as the lax operation of schools was concerned, I will say that 
the Veterans’ Administration was as much at fault in the laxity of the 
operation of schools as we were. At least, I tried to do an honorable 
job myself, I can’t answer for the rest. I broke in two men of the 
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Department before I left, and if they have done as well as I believe 
I have done, I think they made two good men. The trouble between 
the department of public instruction and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, insofar as I was able to determine, was the fact that the Veterans’ 
Administration wanted to administer the entire program, despite the 
fact that the department of public instruction was responsible for the 
curriculum and type of curriculum that was sponsored, and the type 
of individual instructors and directors that were hired to do the job, 
and the confliction of ideas and the confliction or orders were such 
that we just didn’t get along as we should have. 

I personally felt that there were schools, at least, I know that I 
chased after many, and my day was long, due to the fact that I had 
complaints that schools weren’t opening on time, and that they were 
closing ahead of time, and the only way that could be determined 
would be to get out in the morning early, at the time that they were 
supposed to be open, and then dig around at nighttime to see what 
time they were closing. And there was some conflict in that respect, 
too. 

I remember vividly one particular case where I had reported a 
school, which is routine now—I am talking about routine—where I 
had a complaint from a neighboring school that the particular school 
was closing ahead of time, and I went down and checked it out. I 
drove down from Scranton to Hanover Township in bum’s clothes, so 
that I wouldn’t be too readily identified, and checked the school out, 
and it was closed, as had been reported, and complained to me. 
And I so submitted a report to the Department on another sheet that 
is a report sheet, which we had available for making these kind of 
reports on. 

However, I don’t know whether they expected us to work as many 
hours as we did or not, ae, did. And I know that I turned this 
report in, and I know that a letter went out to the school, censuring it 
for closing, and the next thing I knew, we got a letter back with a 
doctor’s certificate that this particular director or instructor, whoever 
was in charge of the school that particular evening, had a bellyache. 
So you see, there were all kinds of ways and means of getting around 
it, trying to browbeat you, regardless of how good a job you tried 
to do. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever recommend that schools be closed 
and they were not closed? 

Mr. Perwern. No, sir; I did not. 

The CuarrmMan. You are aware, Mr. Perwein, that the State of 
Pennsylvania has had more evidences of poor operation in private 
schools than any other State in the Union, or almost the combined 
total of all of the States. Why was that? What happened? Where 
did they fall down? 

Mr. Perwern. Where did they fall down? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Perwern. Well, laxity on the part of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and through political influence. 

The CuarrMan. In what way do you mean that the Veterans’ 
Administration was lax? 

Mr. Perwein. Well, as I told you before, I went in this particular 
school and it was closed, and I went in two other schools at another 
time when I always took a witness with me. 
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The Cuarrman. Did you assume it was the responsibility of the 
Veterans’ Administration to see that the school was open? 

Mr. Perwern. It was as much theirs as it was ours. They were 
paying the biil. 

he Cuarrman. I think you probably put your finger on a lot of 
the trouble right there. Most of the people felt the Government 
was paying the bill. 

Mr. Perwern. That is right. Another thing that was bad—and 
this goes for the public schools too—was, first I will say that the 
Veterans’ program missed out badly when they did not place it under 
a -school administration. That was one thing that was bad, to 
vegin with. And because of the laxity in which this thing operated, 
due to the fact that there was no cooperation between both branches 
of Government, that is, the DPI and the Veterans’ Administration, 
they tried to be educators and paid the bill, and everything else, 
despite the fact that many of the men they employed weren’t com- 
petent to judge whether a school was a good school or not. 

The CuarrmMan. Who is that you are speaking of? Is that the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Perwern. The Veterans’ Administration. However, I believe 
we were set up better, despite the fact that we were handicapped. 
We were handicapped to the point where we didn’t have a sufficient 
amount of men to keep our fingers in touch with everything that was 
going on at the time. When I first went into the department there 
were only two of us. We covered the whole State of Pennsylvania. 
You can see what a task we had. It meant that if you wanted to do 
an honorable job you would have to put in many hours, which we did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The day you dressed up in bum’s clothing and went 
to check on this school, you found closed, did you notify the Vv eterans’ 
Administration also of that condition? @ 

Mr. Perwern. The Scranton office, I did, yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did they cooperate with you then? 

Mr. Perwern. A half hour after I went to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, both schools were open. 

Mr. Frereuson. Mr. Perwein, at the time you were employed as 
an inspector, did vou say there were only two of you at one time? 

Mr. Perwein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Who was the other inspector? 

Mr. Perwein. Mr. William Stephenson. 

Mr. Frerauson. Mr. Stephenson? 

Mr. Prerwetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frercuson. Did you have particular area assigned to you or 
would you cover the entire State, depending upon your assignments? 

Mr. Perwein. No; that was another mistak®& We covered the 
entire State. There were no particular areas given to anybody. 
I think that was a mistake in our department. If an individual had 
been placed in a certain area, then he would be responsible for the 
conduct of everything that took place in his area. Where the other 
way, this week you are in Philadelphia and next week in Pittsburgh 
and next week you cover from Harrisburg clean up to Simpson, and 
when you cover from Harrisburg to Simpson, it is the same as going 
from here to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fereavson. Did Mr. Judge make inspections also at that time? 

Mr. Perwern. Yes, sir; he would. 

Mr. Fercvuson. Then that would make three of you? 
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Mr. Perwetn. For what little time he had available. He had 
very little time available on his hands, because the minute that the 
doors were open in the morning the office was crowded and you just 
would have to shush them out at night to get the office closed. 

Mr. Frerauson. Three of you were making inspections on a State- 
wide basis, with no particular areas assigned to each one? 

Mr. Perwern. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. What else was wrong in the State set-up other 
than insufficient personnel? 

Mr. Perwein. The first thing, political influence. 

The CuarrMan. What do you mean by “political influence’’? 

Mr. Perwetn. Members of the House of Representatives and 
others who felt that they manufactured the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania governing its people, brought pressure to bear on the 
office all the time, and wanted to know when this school was going 
to be opened up and the other school was going to be opened up, and 
how soon you were going to send a man up, and those things were 
brought about through these particular types of individuals. Who 
they were personally, | don’t know, but I do know that pressure was 
brought to bear. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you mean by “pressure” that certain schools 
were approved by the department of public instruction that would 
not ordinarily have been approved unless some member of the legis- 
lative body of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania had expressed an 
interest im it? 

Mr. Perwern. No; not as far as I was concerned, they weren’t. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you know of anybody else? 

Mr. Perwern. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Then there wasn’t any political pressure except 
these people were trying to serve their constituents by asking you 
what was holding up your job? 

Mr. Perwern. In the first place, they should have had common 
sense enough to know that the department was understaffed, and that 
they hadn’t made preparations to staff the department any more than 
it had been, and they couldn’t put any more people to work unless 
they had the money to pay them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If a member of the legislature said to you, ““What 
is holding up the ABC school in my district?” did you tell them the 
reason you couldn’t get to them was because you did not have enough 
funds in order to properly have inspections maintained? 

Mr. Perwern. I was batting my brains out from early morning 
as late as 2 o’clock next morning. I couldn’t do any more than I did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Actually there was no political influence, excepting 
people were asking about it. They did not use pressure, they did not 
make you approve schools that should not be approved, did they? 

Mr. Perwetrn. If that is what you term as “‘pressure,”’ that is true. 
But at the same time, when a guy keeps calling up all the time, that 
is pressure, too. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is part of the duty of a representative, to 
determine what is holding up an application in the State. 

For you information, Mr. Perwein, I spent several years in the 
State legislature here, and during that time I went to visit thousands 
of people in the State to determine what was holding up an application 
for even as much as an operator’s license. Somebody would send an 
operator’s license up here with a check for a dollar and wait 3 weeks 
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and they would not get it, and it was my duty to find out why. | 
did not exert any pressure on the members of the department of 
revenue, and say ““This man can’t drive, but give him a license anyway, 
because I am interested in him.” 

Mr. Perwern. That may all be true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In addition to your constituents sending you to a 
legislative body to vote on the laws, they also send you as their 
representative for any complaints or any difficulties they may have 
with the State departments, and most of the members of the legisla- 
ture try to do a good job in serving their constituents. 

Mr. Perwern. | don’t deny that. I am not criticizing. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you mean by “political pressure’ that certain 
schools got licenses that would not have gotten them? 

Mr. Perwetn. No; I wouldn’t say that, because, as far as I was 
concerned, | wouldn’t have approved any school if I had political 
pressure brought to me, that school would go down. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I don’t believe you would. I wanted to clear up 
what you meant by “pressure’’. ; 

Mr. Perwetn. The fact that they were always calling up, or there 
were letters coming in, that is pressure, in my estimation. 

The Cuarrman. Well, do you feel that you were forced to cover 
more territory than you should have covered and to do more than 
you should have had to do? 

Mr. Perwetn. No; I wasn’t forced. I had a lot of work, and I 
had hoped that we could get down to the bottom of this thing some 
day, and instead of getting down to the bottom, it seemed the more 
we opened the more applications we got, so that the pile continuously 
stayed up that high, with the consequence that we weren’t able to 
bring it down, even up to the day that the Government had issued 
an order that there would be no more schools opened, and none ap- 
proved, or no more registrations until the school had operated a year. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You feel that you should have been appropriated 
more money by the appropriations committees of both houses of the 
legislature, to hire more personnel to do a better job, so that you 
would not be rushed and pushed by the job? 

Mr. Perwein. That is right. So that at least, when I came home 
from church on Sunday morning, I could be able to park my car in 
front of my own house. 

The Caarrman. What other comments could you make on the State 
set-up, Mr. Perwein? 

Mr. Perwern. That, I think, would cover the situation, as far as I 
am concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Then if you had had sufficient personnel, you think 
that the State department could have done a better job? 

Mr. Perwetn. A better job could have been done with the coopera- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration, but a better job could not have 
been done without the cooperation of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything further, Mr. Ferguson? 

Mr. Fereuson. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Very well. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. F. Perry Johnston in the room? 

Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the testimony 
you are about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Jonnston. Yes. 
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TESTIMONY OF F. PERRY JOHNSTON, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The CuarrMan. Have a seat, please, and give the reporter your 
name and address and occupation. 

Mr. Jonnston. My name is F. Perry Johnston, address 1671 
Hillsdale Avenue, Pittsburgh 16. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What is the address? 

Mr. Jonnston. 1671 Hillsdale Avenue, Pittsburgh 16, South Hills. 
My title is assistant vice president, People’s First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Johnston, do you know Mr. John O. Judge? 

Mr. Jounston. I do. 

Mr. Fereuson. I believe you have heard his name mentioned at 
various times in the last 2 days? 

Mr. Jonnston. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Jounston. Approximately 20 years. 

Mr. Fereuson. About 20 years? 

Mr. Jounstron. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferauson. When did you first meet him, in what circum- 
stances? Were you in school together or what? 

Mr. Jounston. No. Mrs. Judge and my wife and my sister were 
all sorority sisters, and I think Mr. Judge was employed in Union- 
town, and then accepted a position in the Pittsburgh schools. 

When they moved to Pittsburgh, they came to—well, they had 
moved to Brookline, which is very close to Dormont, it is in South 
Hills, and we visited on numerous occasions, and they were in our 
home and we were in theirs. 

Mr. Fercuson. And you knew Mr. Judge, of course, and were in 
touch with him at the time that he entered the employment of the 
department of public instruction for the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Jounston. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And do you know of Mr. Judge’s association with 
any vocational-trade schools? 

Mr. Jounston. I do not. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did Mr. Judge ever discuss with you the fact that 
he was associated with any trade school? 

Mr. Jounston. I can’t remember that he did. 

Mr. Frereuson. Do you recall any conversation with Mr. Judge in 
which he discussed with you the fact that he had obtained an interest 
in a trade school without having to put up any financial contribution? 

Mr. Jounston. I don’t think I know about interests in a trade 
school at all. 

Mr. Frercuson. The reason I am asking you, Mr Johnston is: Do 
you recall talking to a Mr. Woods, who is an investigator for the 
committee? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you recall the gist of your conversation with 
him? 

Mr. Jonnston. I think so: And at that time we decided that that 
time we were talking about possibly hadn’t any bearing on the case, and 
I think the only thing that I mentioned to him was the fact that Mr. 
Judge told me that he had had an opportunity to invest in a vending 
machine, a coffee-vending machine. It was just a matter of a jocular 
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mood, and he told me that he might be selling coffee, but he didn’t tell 
me that he had actually bought into the venture, but that he had had 
this proposition made to him. And I think I told this investigator 
that my memory was that it came to him out of a clear sky, and it was 
by someone that he had been associated with in Uniontown, which 
would have been a number of years earlier than that, and that was the 
reason that we practically dismissed the case, because he said he didn’t 
think that that would have any bearing on it, but the association had 
been at the time they were in Uniontown. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you recall having diseussed with Mr. Woods 
any previous discussions you had had with Mr. Judge to the effect 
that he had been given an interest in some sort of a po. from some 
person whom he had had some dealings with in previous years? 

Mr. Jounston. No;1 don’t think so. I didn’t intend to leave that 
impression, if I did. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us get this straight, Mr. Johnston. You say 
now that you did not tell one of our investigators that Mr. Judge told 
you that sometime way back he saved a ama, and—— 

Mr. Jounston. Oh. 

The CuarrMan. Wait until I finish. 

And that he did that because he felt as though it was a good school, 
and as a result of that, he expected no reward, but that recently he had 
been given an interest in that school because of his having saved it. 
Did you not tell our investigator that? 

Mr. Jounston. No. I think what I told him was that I thought 
that possibly this interest in the vending machine was possibly some- 
thing that might have come out of that, but it was so hazy, that we 
dismissed it at that time. Now, I think that the only conversation 
that he ever told me about was that there had been someone who had 
started out, that is—it is very hazy, but at any rate, the man, he had 
complete confidence in, and possibly didn’t have too much money to 
start the school. And because he felt that he had ability and possi- 
bilities and prospects, he permitted him to operate the school, and it 
was a successful school, and he was satisfied with his judgment. finallv. 

The CuarrMan. And as a result of that he was given an interest in 
the school? 

Mr. Jounston. Oh, no. I didn’t intend to leave that impression. 

You see, I thought that that was where he got this offer for the 
vending machine, you see, to buy into the vending machine. I 
thought it was possibly at a nominal cost, but I didn’t intend to leave 
the impression that he bought in, or had an opportunity to buy into 
the school, because I didn’t know it. 

The Cuarrman. | did not say that, Mr. Johnston. I am sorry 
that our investigator is not here, but we have his written report. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. You told him that Mr. Judge told you that he 
was given an interest in this school. 

Mr. Jonnston. Oh, I didn’t. I certainly didn’t intend to convey 
that, because that was not a fact. Mr. Judge never told me that, to 
the best of my ability. 

Mr. Fercuson. Of course, Mr. Johnston, you realize that the com- 
mittee is not trying to infer that there is anything wrong with this; 
it is merely a cog in the entire investigation which is being developed. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. 
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Mr. Fercuson. We are not intimating that if Mr. Judge was given 
an interest in a school for no financial contribution, that there was 
anything wrong with it, but what we are trying to develop by—and 
based upon your statement to our investigator is—we would like to 
know just exactly what your memory of this situation is. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. 

Well, now, that is my memory. You see, he is a pretty good 
interrogator, and it was pretty much off-the-cuff conversation, and 
I said that that was the only thing, when we brought out that, that 
would be the only thing that I could think of that he would have an 
interest in, and I didn’t know what would happen, because he didn’t 
report, that is, I don’t know whether he bought into it or not, but 
that was the only time. 

Mr. Ferauson. He reported that you could not recall the name of 
the person involved, or the name of the school involved, and that 
was his report, just a report of the situation. It wasn’t a report that 
you named anyone, or named the school. But he reports the 
situation. 

Mr. Jounston. Well, I didn’t intend to leave that impression be- 
cause, frankly, | wouldn’t—I didn’t know, and I don’t know yet what 
school Mr. Judge is interested in. I couldn’t possibly tell you the 
name of the school. 

Mr. FerGuson. Do you know that he is interested in one? 

Mr. Jounstron. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnston, as far as we know, there is nothing 
legally worong with being the manager of a Veterans’ Administration 
office in Wilkes-Barre, and owning a school, or being in Dr. Cressman’s 
position, and owning a school, or being in Mr. Judge’s position, and 
owning a school, but we are looking into that phase of it, and if our 
investigator gave you that information off the cuff, he was not sup- 
posed to give it to you off the cuff. He did not give it to us off the 
cuff, he gave it in black and white, with his name signed to it. 

Mr. Jounston. I think we spent about three hours in our book 
vault looking up deposit records, and during that 3-hour period we 
did not just sit there mum, we talked about many things, and frankly, 
I didn’t intend to give that impression, and I certainly was trying to 
be fair, and for your information, my wife wanted to come down with 
me to visit Mrs. Judge on this meeting, and I didn’t think it was fair, 
and I said that I didn’t want to arouse any suspicion in my wife’s 
mind, because we were-——I was perfectly satisfied that Mr. Judge could 
explain any item that had gone through our books. and I didn’t think 
it was fair to even arouse any suspicion in the mind of my wife. For 
that reason, she doesn’t know—— 

The CuHarrman. For the sake of the record, and to be completely 
fair to Mr. Judge, from your own personal knowledge, he did not tell 
you that he was given an interest in a school? 

Mr. Jonnston. Oh, no. 

The CuarrMan. That is the truth? 

Mr. Jonnston. That is absolutely the truth. 

The CuarrMan. Those are the complete facts and there are no side 
notes to it? 

Mr. Jounston. Oh, no. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So that is something our investigator made up here? 

Mr. Jounston. Oh, no, no. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Where would he get the information, if you did not 
tell him? He gave us a pretty lengthy report. 

Mr. Jounston. I think he asked me about interest in a school, and 
I said that I—I said I wouldn’t know, that the only thing that I 
could remember was this case of the vending machine, and I didn’t 
know the circumstances about that. Now if that were tied in to the 
other, that is something else that I couldn’t explain. I didn’t intend 
to leave that impression. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You knew that he was an investigator for our 
committee? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You knew he came down to talk about schools, 
and you knew that too, didn’t you? 

Mr. Jounston. No, no. Of course, I supposed it was natural that 
he naturally supposed it was something to do with it, but he was there 
to talk about Mr. Judge’s offairs. 

The Cuatrman. He gave you a subpena for his records; that is a 
fact, is it not? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you had to comply with that subpena? 

Mr. Jounston. Certainly. 

The CuarrmMan. Concerning the bank records? 

Mr. Jounston. That is right. 

Roe CuartrMan. And in the process of that the conversation took 
place? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. But he asked me if I knew about his associa- 
tion with a school, and I told him that I didn’t know. I certainly 
couldn’t name it. I didn’t have any, I couldn’t name it today, I 
don’t have any idea, and I didn’t discuss it with—I purposely went to 
the hotel last night. I could have brought my wife down and stayed 
overnight with the Judges, and I just didn’t think that I wanted to 
discuss it. I just wanted to be fair, and I didn’t want to arouse any 
doubt in my mind. 

The Cuarrman. If you did not tell our investigator that I am cer- 
tainly sorry that we brought it up. It was told by an investigator 
that we have found to be accurate up to date. He certainly gave us a 
complete report here, which I will read to you off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Johnston, did you have any conversation with 
Mr. Judge, between the time you got this subpena and today? 

Mr. Jounston. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You have not seen him? 

Mr. Jounston. Sir, I didn’t see him until I was sitting in here and 
he walked in today, and I haven’t spoken to him or written to him or 
had any communication at all with him. ° 

Mr. Cuuporr. Nevertheless, you are very friendly with him and he 
is very friendly with you and your wife? 

Mr. Jounston. I hope so. ‘ 

The Cuarrman. That is all. 

Of course, Mr. Johnston, we want it clearly understood that when 
we subpenaed your records, you had to turn them over to us wher we 
came up there. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. 
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The CuarrMan. We will ask Mr. Judge tomorrow about this school. 

Mr. Jounston. I couldn’t understand, other than—— 

The Cuarrman. I am certainly sorry that the investigator of ours 
would arrive at conclusions you did not give to him. 

Mr. Jonnston. I couldn’t understand why I was brought here, with 
the exception of possibly two items on his bank account. I thought I 
was satisfied I knew where the money came from. We didn’t have a 
record of it. 

The CHarrMan. All right, sir. I believe that is all, Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Jounston. I am surely sorry. 

The Cuarrman. | do not know what caused it, but you see the 
report we have, and that was the reason for our asking you to come 
down. 

Mr. Jounnston. I know that that was the only thing, though, this 
coffee vending machine. I don’t know whether he finally bought into 
that or not. As I said, it was offhand conversation. 

The CuHarrman. All right, sir; thank you very much. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Judge, we told you that we would ask you to 
talk tomorrow, but inasmuch as we brought up this automobile 
transaction today, would you like to take the stand now and discuss 
that item? 

Mr. JupGe. I have no objection. 

The Caatrman. All right, sir; will you hold up your right hand and 
swear that the evidence you are about to give shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. JupGe. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN O. JUDGE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PRIVATE 
TRADE SCHOOL REGISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, HARRIS- 
BURG, PA. 


Mr. Fercuson. What is your present occupation, Mr. Judge? 
Mr. Juper. Chief, the division of private trade school registration. 
Mr. Ferauson. How long have you been so employed? 

Mr. JupGe. 1945. 

Mr. Fereuson. And what is your employment that you had just 
immediately prior to the time that you came to the department of 
public instruction? 

Mr. Jupes. From 1941 until that time, 1945, I was employed by 
the department of public instruction as an adviser, working out of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Frereuson. And just very briefly, what were your duties in 
that capacity? 

Mr. JupGe. The supervision of vocational training in the public 
schools, and during those years, also the supervision of war-production 
training which was going in many of those schools. 

Mr. Ferauson. And just as briefly, what are your duties in your 
present position? 

Mr. Jupee. The supervision of the licensing under the State board 
of private trade schools in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Judge, we would like at this time today to 
limit your testimony to the testimony which was taken this morning 
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have all the opportunity that you want to answer the things*that you 
have heard testified to here. But we would like to keep this}limited 
to that. 

Mr. Jupeer. All right. 

Mr. Ferauson. You heard the testimony this morning on that? 

Mr. Juper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Can you tell us, number 1, did you have or handle 
very many of your transactions by cash, such as you did in these 
cases? 

Mr. Juper. Yes, Ihave. In fact, I can recall on two other occasions 
when I bought automobiles by a cash consideration. 

Mr. Ferauson. I mean, is it your normal practice to deal in*%eash 
transactions, or do you conduct most of your business, or the majority 
of your business through a checking account? 

Mr. JupGce. I would say the most of my transactions are by checking 
account. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there any particular reason why you did not 
pay for these automobiles by check? 

Mr. Jupae. I believe there is a particular reason, as to my personal 
situation at that time, if I may go into it. 

Mr. Ferauson. We would like your explanation, Mr. Judge. 

Mr. JupGe. It was just at that time that I was moving from 
Pittsburgh to Harrisburg. 

Mr. Frerauson. That was in October of 1947? 

Mr. Juper. That is right. I was closing out my account there and 
opening a new account in Harrisburgh. 

At that time I had a particular hobby of saving quarters, which had 
accumulated from 1941, when I was traveling over the western end of 
the State out on the road a great deal of the time, and I had been in 
the habit of coming in in the evening and tossing quarters that | 
might have in change into the till. 

By the time—from 1941, as I recall—to the time I was ready to leave 
Pittsburgh, I had in the neighborhood of $400 in quarters accumulated, 
which I transferred into bills at that time. 

I applied that money, plus the addition that was required, to the 
purchase of that car. 

Mr. Fercuson. This was, now, the purchase of the first automobile, 
in October, October 23, 1947? 

Mr. Juper. That is right. 

Mr. Fere@uson. So that your explanation of it is that through the 
accumulation of these quarters you got into the habit of throwing into a 
pot, that you had accumulated some $400, to which you added a 
sufficient amount to make up the balance for the car? 

Mr. Jupee. Approximately ; approximately that amount of money, 
yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, how long did you drive that first car, Mr. 
Judge? ; 

Mr. Jupae. I drove that care from October until the following June. 

Mr. FerGuson. At that time did you go back to Mr. Baicker to 
get another new automobile? : 

Mr. Jupa@e. | did. 

Mr. Fere@uson. And at that time how much cash were you required 
to pay in trading your car to get a new car? 


from Mr. Baicker in regard to the automobiles. Tomorrow you will 
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Mr. Juve. As I recall, it was better than $400. 

Mr. Frereuson. And is there any particular reason why that pay- 
ment was made in cash? 

Mr: Jupen. Yes; there is. At that particular time, during those 
years, I had gotten into an enterprise in West Virginia that had taken 
about all the money, the ready cash that I had, and I borrowed $400 
for this automobile exchange. 

Mr. Ferauson. From whom did you borrow that? 

Mr. JupGe. From my brother. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was that on a secured loan, or what was it? 

Mr. JupGe. No, sir; simply brother to brother. 

Mr. Fereuson. With no interest? 

Mr. Jupe@r. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferouson. Has that loan been répaid since? 

Mr. Jupee. Not entirely. I think I have paid $225, I believe. 

Mr. FERGU uson. How was that payment made, by check or cash? 

Mr. JupGe. Just as | would meet him, when we get together, if I 
had some extra money—he was not in need of it- I would give it to 
him. 

Mr. Ferauson. You mentioned some enterprise in West Virginia. 
About what time did you become associated in that enterprise? 

Mr. Jupern. That was the Tri-State Training Institute, and that 
was the time that it was instituted, which was, I believe, 1946—I do 
not recall the exact year. It is the time that we organized it. 

Mr. FereGuson. This car was purchased June 25, 1948, was it not? 

Mr. Jupas. The second car? 

Mr. Ferauson. The second car. 

Mr. Jupa@r. Yes; but from '46 to ’48, as I recall, about all we had 
done was put money into that enterprise and not take it out. 

Mr. Fereuson. Well, didn’t you make any deposits in your bank 
account from 1947 until through 1948? 

Mr. JupGer. | would make—sure, I would make deposits. 

Mr. Fereuson. Photostatic copies of your bank account, Mr. 
Judge, at the Capital Bank & Trust Co., just taking at random, show 
you “opened it in October, October 15, 1947, and this shows deposits, 
running down, one of $4,600, which was apparently the closing out 
of another account, $172, $1,099, $675, $513, $500, $1,127—and this 
is running up now through 1948—-which are substantial deposits, and 
yet you say that you were required to borrow money to provide the 
eash for the purchase of the car? 

Mr. Jupae. I believe, if I knew the dates that those—those large 
deposits—I mean, that 1 borrowed on my insurance policy. 

The CuarrMan. What was the date of the purchase of the car? 

Mr. Ferauson. June 28, 1948. 

Mr. Cuuporr. From what company did you borrow the money? 

Mr. Juper. The Metropolitan. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did you borrow? 

Mr. JupeGe. I borrowed $1,000 at two different times, probably 
within a span of 2 or 3 months. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Judge, there are your deposits in June 1948, 
and there is certainly enough there to buy a ear [handing]. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I would like to know after you have looked at it, 
where you got all the money. 
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Mr. Jupce. Well, I can’t tell you offhand, other than what the 
records will show. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, if you were in my position, and you 
looked at that bank account, you would not think you had to go and 
borrow money from your brother to pay for $400 on a car, unless 
there are a lot of situations that I would not know about. 

Mr. Juper. Well, I will tell you: at that time we had to stand by 
that school in Wheeling, and to put every cent into it that we could 
get, because we were not making money. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you mean in 1948? 

Mr. Juper. In 1948, that is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. You were not taking any money out of it at that 
time? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t think we had taken very much. 

Mr. Fercuson. You say that you still owe several hundred dollars 
to your brother on the $400 you borrowed? 

Mr. Jup@r. I think I paid him about $225. 

Mr. Frereuson. I see another thing, Mr. Judge, that a good many 
of these deposits which are coming into your bank account are on 
Wheeling banks. Would those represent deposits which were with- 
drawals from the Tri-State School? 

For example, here is one on April 16, 1948, for $515 on a Wheeling 
yank. 

Here is one on September 27, 1948, $500 on a Wheeling bank. 

Mr. Meapows. Was there any time during the period of*operation 
of the Wheeling school that you lost money? Was there any year of 
the 4 years that you, Mr. Judge, you personally, or the school, lost 
money on the operation of the school? 

Mr. Juper. | was not too close to the financial records, but I 
think probably there was. It was either a loss or a very little gain. 

And these that you speak of here, | am quite sure that they are 
payments from Tri-State. 

Mr. Fereuson. And being payments from Tri-State, it would indi- 
cate that you at that time were taking some money out of the school, 
rather than having to stand by to put it back in? 

Mr. Jupee. Chances are maybe later we put it back in too. 

Mr. Ferauson. They get a little larger. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Judge, when was Tri-State School organized? 

Mr. Juver. I don’t recall whether it was ’46 or ’45. 

Mr. Cuvuvorr. During that time you had an accountant, did you 
not? 

Mr. Jupesr. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Cuuporr. You had an accountant? 

Mr. JupcGe. In those early days, I don’t know whether we had an 
accountant or not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. When did you first start having an accountant? 

Mr. JupGe. I can’t really tell you that because I wasn’t close 
enough to the organization. 

Mr. Cuupvorr. Did your accountant, when he did work for you, 
give you reports of the business? 

Mr. JupGe. Not to me. : 

Mr. Cuuporr. You never saw an accountant’s report of the 
Tri-State School? 

Mr. JupaGe. No, sir; I didn’t. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you have any available anywhere? 

Mr. Jupoe. Are they available? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. JupGe. You would have to ask the other interested people. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The school is still in existence? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Between now and tomorrow, can you get those 
reports for us? 

Mr. JupGe. The other men are here. I don’t know whether that is 
possible or not. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Judge, we said we would clear up the cars. 

You told us that you aad cash the first time? 

Mr. Jupee. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. From money where you saved a quarter at a time? 

Mr. JupGe. That is right. 

The CuarrMANn. How long a period of time would you say it took 
you to collect that $400 in quarters? 

Mr. JupGe. From 1941, when I started out on the road. 

The CHarrMAN. From 1941 to when that car was bought, in 1947. 

The second car you paid for with money that you borrowed from 
your brother? 

Mr. JupGe. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And you paid cash in both instances? 

Mr. Jupver. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you remember to whom you paid that cash? 

Mr. Jupae. I think Mr. Harry Baicker. 

The Cuarrman. Do you remember what day of the week it was, 
and the circumstances when you paid for the car? 

Mr. Jupee. The first car I do not. I know the second. 

The CHarrman. All right. Tell us about the second. 

Mr. JupGe. It was on a Sunday, because I took the family up to 
lift the car. That was on a Sunday. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, would you tell us about the $103.50? Did 
you hear Mr. Baicker this morning? 

Mr. JupaGe. I heard him. 

The Cuairman. You heard Mr. Baicker say that you raised such 
a howl about this equipment, the radio and what not, that he finally 
just marked it off and charged it to advertising? 

Mr. Jupa@e. I think so. 

The CHarrmMan. As he stated it, is that the same as you would 
state it? 

Mr. Jupee. I might say that when I got the car it was a Champion 
it is a light car—and I had not been accustomed too much to light 
cars. In most of my traveling, from the time we were down here, it 
would naturally be to go back home to Pittsburgh, traveling that 
turnpike, and I just didn’t like it as a light car. And when I first 
contacted him for a car, 1 wanted a Commander. He said they were 
not available. But he said, later on, one would come in, and was 
made available, I would have an opportunity to get it. That is the 
reason of that. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Judge, you realize why we are asking you 
about these cars? 

Mr. Jupae. I think so. 
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The Cuarrman. In four or five other cases we have had similar 
situations. 

Mr. Jupee. I think I appreciate the situation. 

The CuarrMan. We checked your banking account and you are a 
man who wrote checks for everything, except you did not write checks 
for a couple of new cars. 

Mr. JupGe. Well, it was during a transition period here. 

The CuarrMan. Year after year, check after check, practically 
every move you made by check. 

Mr. Jupar. I have bought other cars and paid cash for them. 

The CuarrMan. I am sure that could happen. And I do not be- 
lieve in circumstantial evidence. That is the reason we ask you the 
questions. 

We had exactly the same situation in Texas except there we finally 
proved exactly what happened. That is the reason we have asked 
you the questions on this car. Your checking accounts are most 
complete, except that you paid cash for this big car. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Judge, in connection with the purchase of that 
second car, which you say to the best of your recollection was on a 
Sunday, do you recall whether or not the sales invoice and the cash 
receipts may have been dated ahead or back? 

Mr. JupGe. When I picked up that car on that Sunday there was 
no invoice available for me at all. In fact, there was nothing available 
forme. I didn’t have as much as a temporary owner’s card. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you given the cash receipt? 

Mr. Jupee. I was. At the time, he gave me a temporary receipt, 
or something he wrote out. 

And I might say, on each of these occasions, gentlemen, my family 
was with me, my wife was present, and my children, although they 
were not too big. They were present at these transactions. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you inspect any of Mr. Baicker’s schools? 

Mr. JupGe. In the early days, yes, I believe I did. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Is that how you came to meet him? 

Mr. Junge. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why did you go all the way up there to get an 
automobile? 

Mr. Jupae. If you recall, in those days, you couldn't get an auto- 
mobile unless you put in an order. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That was in 1948? 

Mr. JupGe. In 1947. That is right, 1948. 

Mr. Cuvporr. I had no trouble buying an automobile in 1948. 

Mr. Juper. Oh, yes; cars were diffic ult to get. And not only that, 
I had been a Studebaker driver. Probably. I have driven at least 
eight Studebakers. 

Mr. Cuvporr. You traded in a 1946 Chevrolet when you got the 
small Studebaker. 

Mr. Juper. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You told us you were not used to driving a light 
ear. Is not a Chevrolet a light car? 

Mr. Jupee. It isn’t very heavy. Not only that, I couldn’t bia 
the darned thing i in gear. I was having trouble with it. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You traded one light car for another light car. 

Mr. JupGe. I didn’t get a Chevvy because I wanted a Chevvy 
either. That is all I could get in those days. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Did you go up to Mr. Baicker and ask him to sell 
you an automobile, or did he come down and say he would sell you 
one? 

Mr. JupGe. I volunteered. I made the request for a car. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ride up there first especially to see him or 
call him on the te lephone? 

Mr. JupaGe. I think it was when I was up there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. When you were up there on part of the school 
business? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You were inspecting one of his schools, and at that 
time you asked him if he would not let you have an automobile? 

Mr. JupGe. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And he said you could have one? 

Mr. JupGe. I think so. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In spite of the fact that all of the payments of 
practically all of your bills for the year of 1947 and 1948 were paid by 
check, you still paid for both of these cars in cash? 

Mr. Juper. I think I paid a considerable number of items in cash. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What other substantial items did you pay for in the 
year 1948 that you paid cash? 

Mr. Jupce. In 1948? I can’t recall offhand. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The reason I ask you that question is that you 
just got through telling me you thought you bought other such things. 

Mr. JupGe. Through time—I am not saying in that particular 
year. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What big items did you buy at certain times for 
cash? 

The CHarrMan. You said awhile ago you bought other cars for 
cash. 

Mr. JupGr. Yes, I have. I recall that I bought a car and paid 
$800 cash back a few years. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Have you paid cash for anything other than auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes, | have. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What other things did you pay cash for? 

Mr. JupGe. I| can’t recall specifically. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. But you do remember buying something other in 
substantial items for cash? 

Mr. Jupce. Yes; if I had time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But you do not remember what the substantial 
things are? 

Mr. Jupce. I can’t recall them offhand; no. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Judge, would you look at this photostatic 
copy of a cash receipt and tell me whether or not that is the one given 
to you at the time that you paid the cash balance on the second car 
[handing]? 

Mr. JupaGe. As I recall, on the Sunday payment, it was not this 
amount. It was $400, and I believe $14-and-some-odd cents. But 
when I was returning home with that car, I was in an accident, a fel- 
low bumped into me. It damaged the car. This was on a Sunday— 
I recall that, and I called the garage Monday morning and told them 
what had happened and sshek him if I could bring that car back for 
repair. I took it back and they repaired it. And by the way, that 
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accident was reported to the State police, and the State police made 
a record of it, and I think they estimated the damage of that car as 
$150. Iam not so sure of that any more. 

Mr. Fereuson. In any event, this receipt was given to you at a 
later date? 

Mr. JupGce. That was given to me at a later date. 

Mr. Fereuson. The reason we are asking, Mr. Judge, is because 
of the payment on Sunday. And June 30, which that is dated, I 
believe, there, in 1948, was not a Sunday. 

Mr. Jupa@e. This is July 1. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that not stricken? 

Mr. Jupa@e. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Ferevuson. Is that not stricken out and the date of June 30 
on it? 

Mr. Jupee. Above it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is not “July 1” stricken through, and “June 30” 
written above it? 

Mr. Jupe@e. I see, yes. But July 1—I can explain the difference 
here or I believe I can, between $414 and $429. I had him, at the 
time I was up there put on some tire rims, or something like that, 
which amounted to the difference between $414 and $429, as I recall, 
this amount here. 

Mr. Fereuson. I see. And he added those accessories on there? 

Mr. Jup@r. On this bill here, as I recall it, and gave the receipt as 
of the full amount. To the best of my recollection, that is what I 
recall. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, do you borrow from your brother quite 
often? 

Mr. JupGe. Not often, but I think we have borrowed back and 
forth as brothers. 

Mr. Fereuson. On this repair to your car after it was damaged, 
did you pay for that by cash or by check? 

Mr. Jupe@e. | don’t recall how I took care of that. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you hear Mr. Baicker’s testimony this morn- 
ing, relating to the installation of a radio and heater and so forth? 

Mr. Juper. I did. 

Mr. Ferauson. To the extent of $103.75? 

Mr. Jup@e. That is right? 

Mr. Fereauson. Can you explain that situation to the committee? 

Mr. JupGe. Well, I have my own version of it. When I bought this 
first car, it was loaded with accessories. I think it had everything on 
it, and when I went in for the second car I asked him if he would not 
transfer some of those things onto the second car, that I did not care 
to put too much money into it. 

Mr. Ferauson. Let me interrupt you just a minute there. How 
far previous to the Sunday that you picked up this car had you 
discussed with Mr. Baicker that you wanted a new car? 

Mr. Jupa@r. Well, he had that understanding when I got the 
Champion. 

Mr. Fereauson. Yes, I know, but I mean: Did he then just come 
to you and call you and say “I have a car for you”’? . 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t remember the particulars about that. I don’t 
know whether he called me, or whether I might have been in there. 

Mr. Ferauson. When was it that you told him that you would like 
the accessories transferred on the car? 
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Mr. Jupee. I don’t know whether it was the time I turned the car 





in 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you mean when you turned the old car in? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes. I think when I turned the old car in, I think I 
asked him to transfer some of the accessories, that I did not care to—— 

Mr. Fereuson. How long prior so the time that you picked up the 
car had you turned in the old car? 

Mr. Jupee. It might have been just the day, the day of delivery. 

Mr. Fercuson. Within a month—I do not want to attempt to 
hold you to 1 day or 2 days or 14 days, but a reasonable estimate. 
Would 1 day be closer, or 14 days be closer or 20 days be closer to the 
time at which you turned in the old car, before you got the new car? 
To the best of your recollection, would it be as long as 20 days, or 
would, say, 2 days be closer as an estimate? 

Mr. Juper. | don’t think it was any length of time. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you took the old car in to the best 
of your recollection—— 

Mr. JupaGe. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. You took the old car in and told Mr. Baicker you 
wanted the accessories transferred, and within 1 or 2 days picked up 
the new car? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Now, did you hear Mr. Baicker’s testimony this 
morning, identifying a document dated the 14th of June, at which 
time the installations had already been made in the car that had been 
given to you? 

Mr. Jupee. No; I did not hear that. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now you said that you have your version of it, 
when you started to explain, and I interrupted you, so would you 
proceed and give us your version of the installation of these ac- 
cessories? 

Mr. Jupa@e. Well, when these things were on, when the accessories 
were on the car, I objected to the additional money that would be 
involved in getting those on the car, because I had the feeling, and I 
think I told him, that I thought I had paid plenty on the Champion 
car, which I purchased, because it was loaded with these things, and I 
did not feel free to pay for those extras. 

Mr. Ferguson. What did Mr. Baicker say at that point? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t know what he said, but he wasn’t too happy 
about it? 

Mr. Fercuson. Did he tell you you would not have to pay for them? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t believe he did tell me. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did he say anything specific to you? 

Mr. Jupee. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he ever bring up the subject at any later date? 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t know as he did. 

Mr. Fereuson. The testimony of this accountant this morning, Mr. 
Judge, was that that item was carried in their books as an account 
receivable in your name from June until October, which would in- 
dicate that that was being an account receivable, that was an amount 
of money owing by you to the automotive company. 

Mr. Jupae. That is quite possible. 

Mr. Fereuson. Then in October, on instructions, it was trans 
ferred to the account for new-car advertising. During that period 
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of time were you ever requested by Mr. Baicker to pay that sum of 
money? 

Mr. Jup@r. No, sir; I don’t think I was ever requested by him. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever bring it up again? 

Mr. Jupae. I did not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ever get a bill from him in the mail? 

Mr. JupGe. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Fereuson. Considering the cost of $103 at retail price, would 
you not consider that you practically got $150 worth of free equip- 
ment in that deal? 

Mr. Jupar. Oh, I don’t know. 

The CuarrmMan. You felt as though you gave about $200 the first 
time, did you not, Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Jupce. I beg your pardon? 

The Cuarmman. I say, when you got your first car you felt as 
though he got $200 from you for extra equipment? 

Mr. JupGe. He got a great deal more than $200 in excess. 

Mr. Ferauson. Of the $299.40. Also, Mr. Judge, you got a 
Commander, and putting two new cars, a Champion and a Com- 
mander together, there is approximately a $500 price differential, 
and you had had your other car a year and yet you only paid some 
$428 difference. 

Mr. Jupee. That was a matter that _I—— 

Mr. Ferauson. It was a pretty good deal, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Jupa@e. It was a matter I had no control over. 

The Cuamrman. When you got the first car, Mr. Judge, did he 
tell you then how much you would have to pay for the second car? 

Mr. Juper. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Judge, apparently you were able to do what 
has been virtually impossible to do since the war, and that is, make 
an annual trade-in for less than $500, and in the bargain, improve 
the model of your car, and step up to the next biggest model, and 
receive a new car for the $500. 

Mr. Juper. For how much? 

Mr. Meavows. For less than $500 each time. 

You traded in a used car and got a new car for less than $500, and 
next year you traded in for less than $500, and not only got a new 
car, but you improved the model, with the difference between models 
being about $400 or $500. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He got an even exchange 

Mr. Jupae. It was a little over $500 on that first car, it was over 
$500. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Judge, how many members are there in your 
family? 

Mr. Jupee. A wife and three children. 

The CHarrman. I am going to ask you tomorrow whether you or 
any member of your family “have received gifts or otherwise from 
school operators. Would you be sure and ask the ‘m about that 
tonight, so that you can answer me that tomorrow? 

Mr. Jupee. I don’t have to ask them tonight; I know it—they 
have. There hasn’t—— . 

The Caarrman. Let us discuss this tomorrow. 

Very well, we will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 5:03 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
on Wednesday, June 6, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Setect ComMITree TO INVESTIGATE 
EpucaTIONAL ProGram Unper GI BILu, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in the United States district court 
room, United States Post Office Building, Harrisburg, Pa., pursuant 
to recess, Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman of the select committee) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Evins, Chudoff, and Patten. 

Also present: E. R. Ferguson, Jr., counsel to the select committee 
Oliver E. Meadows, staff director to the select committee; and Harry 
Hageny, committee investigator. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Judge, will you take the stand again, please, sir? I will remind 
you that you are still under oath, and I am sure you heard the warning 
given to the other witnesses. I do not believe we told you yesterday 
that you could refuse to answer any questions on the ground that it 
might tend to incriminate you. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN 0. JUDGE—Resumed 


Mr. Jupce. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request that the 
questions you directed to me yesterday in regard to certain financial 
transactions and checks and such come up today, since I did not 
have the material yesterday, and was not in a position to answer. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Judge. You take whatever points 
you want to cover and restate what you would like to say in that 
connection. 

Mr. JupGe. Well, I believe the question was, or it was pointed out 
there had wer one or more checks drawn on the Wheeling Bank. 
And I wish to state that those checks were drawn there, were issued 
by Tri-States Training Institute to me. 

Mr. Ferevson. Mr. Judge, before getting into the business of the 
day, I would like to go back for just a moment, in regard to this 
question of interim approvals that we were discussing the other day. 

Would you give us briefly your position in connection with that 
situation of interim approvals, and tell us who was responsible for 
the policy, and what your opinion of it was? 

Mr. Jupae. As I recall, in the early part of the program, we did not 
have, I did not have, the authority of interim approvals. As the 
program grew, there was a terrific backlog of schools and applications 
that had an inspection that had been made, but could receive no 
action on their license until the State board of vocational education 
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met to take action on those applications. There would be a lapse of 
2 months, since this committee only met every 2 months. 

The CuarrmMan. Was there any reason why they could not meet any 
oftener than every 2 months, Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Jupee. I do not know. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you ever request them to meet oftener so you 
could expedite the approval of the schools? 

Mr. Jupee. I don’t know that I ever made such a request. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any reason why you didn’t make such a 
request? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t know of any reason. It was a long-established 
committee, and I felt that in my position they were much superior 
to me. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Judge, I would like you to comment on these 
particular documents, and this may assist you in regard to this: 

This is a photostatic copy of a memorandum from Dr. Cressman to 
Mr. Goodall, yourself, and Mr. Klinger and Mr. Rosenberry, this 
particular copy marked for your attention, dated June 1, 1949, which 
states in substance that “as of this date we have no State boards 
functioning in the field of licensing of any of the private schools. Iam 
therefore asking that you bring to my attention any situations which 
were unusual, and that all interim approvals during this period be 
brought to my attention before such approval is given. We will 
continue to give interim approvals until a new board takes appropriate 
action on this subject.” 

The next document is dated July 13, 1949, from yourself to Mr. 
Paul L. Cressman, and there is another document dated July 14 from 
Dr. Cressman to Dr. Haas. 

Then there is a memorandum dated July 15 from Dr. Haas back to 
Dr. Cressman. 

I would like to hand you these and ask you to explain to the com- 
mittee what that correspondence means, and from where the final 
instructions in regard to the interim approvals may have come to you. 

Mr. Jupas. I believe I am familiar with this correspondence; and 
which I am associated with. 

May I start a little earlier than this and bring up to my point? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Jupes. When this terrific backlog of applications built up in 
those early days—— 

The CuHarrMan. That is about what year, Mr. Judge? 

Mr. JupGe. About 1946, I believe. 

The CHarrMan. 1946. 

Mr. JupGe. I believe it was suggested by Dr. Cressman, or within 
the advisory c committee, that I be given authority of interim approvals. 
I never felt that I wanted such authority, but in order to expedite 
this business of getting out licenses, some system had to be devised 
whereby someone would have authority to do something during the 
interim that the State board of vocational education in those days 
did not meet. 

And I believe that if you will review the minutes of the State 
board of vocational education you will see that I was granted that 
authority during that time. 

Now, that—— 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, why, if you had this terrific backlog, 
did not that committee recognize the backlog and the big job there, 
and have enough meetings to clear it up? 

Mr. Jupce. I don’t know whether that committee was fully con- 
scious of the terrific extent of the applications that were coming in, 
or the volume of business, let us say, that was going through my 
office at that time. I don’t believe that they were fully conscious 
of it. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Judge, did you ever request a legal opinion, 
as to the legality of this system of interim approvals? 

Mr. Jupce. I never did. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did anyone, any member of the department of 
public instruction, ever request such an opinion? 

Mr. Jupa@e. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you were never informed whether 
or not the policy or practice had ‘been determined to be legal under 
the laws of the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JupGe. I have nothing in writing on it, and I have no recollec- 
tion that I was ever informed of it. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was your opinion of the legality of the 
practice? 

Mr. JupGe. Well, I don’t know as I questioned the thing at that 
time. There was a later date when I did question it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Maybe I interrupted you. Just go ahead and 
continue with what you were saying. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question: 

You said you had a backlog. Did you advise the committee that 
you had this backlog? 

Mr. JupGce. The State board? 

Mr. Parren. Yes. 

Mr. JupGce. Well, I don’t believe I—I didn’t deal with the State 
board. I dealt with my immediate superiors, and they were quite 
conscious of this backlog. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who were your superiors? 

Mr. Jupee. Dr. Gressman, and of course, Dr. Haas. I dealt 
directly with Dr. Gressman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you mean in our set-up, in our State, under the 
1947 act, that the State board, the top men in the department of 
public instruction and your departmet did not deal with each other? 
And this board was a board to approve licenses, and you never saw 
them and talked to them about anything? 

Mr. JupGe. I wouldn’t say that. The only time I ever met with 
that board was on the day they would meet. When I would go in 
there—— 

Mr. Patten. Every 2 months? 

Mr. Jupee. Every 2 months with Dr. Cressman, really, he made 
the report and I was there to substantiate what was said there on the 
request for licenses that was presented to them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Were you present at the meeting of the board the 
day they approved 136 licenses in 165 minutes, along with a number 
of other items of business? 

Mr. Jupce. That was a different board, sir. I was present there, 
but that was a different board, and quite some time later. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. The other board, of course, was constituted only 
to approve 15 licenses in the interim, is that right? 

Mr. Jupce. No; I don’t think that you have the story there. 

The Caarrman. They approved 15 this last year. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes; in 1950. 

Mr. Jupen. The same board that approved the 136. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is what I am trying to get at. Were you at 
that me eting? 

Mr. Jupa@e. I was present. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What took place at that meeting? Did you just 
hand them a list of schools and ask for a blanket approval of them 
or did you disc uss each school separately? 

Mr. Jupae. Oh, we did not have the time to discuss each school 
separately. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You just gave them one document——— 

Mr. Jupar. The list of the schools was there, but that was a much 
later date than this other we are discussing here. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I am sorry. 

Mr. JupGr. We will come to that, I believe. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Proceed. 

Mr. Jupee. In regard to these interim approvals, I had no direct 
feeling one way or the other on the legality of the thing, up until the 
amendment of the act, I believe in June of 1949, which created a new 
board, which created the State board of private trade schools. I had 
the feeling that when that board was created, or when our act was 
amended, and the authority which had been granted me under the 
old State board of vocational education, had now terminated, and 
I did not wish to take the responsibility of continuing interim ap- 
provals after that act had been amended. 

I voiced my feelings on that, not only verbally, but in written 
memo, requesting authority or information, I sould say, guidance, 
on what we should do about interim approvals. And I believe it is 
on record where I was advised to continue as in the past. 

Mr. Merapvows. By who, Mr. Judge. 

Mr. Jupe@r. I think the memo came back through Dr. Cressman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. When was it determined that the interim approvals 
were illegal? It was later determined, was it not? 

Mr. Juper. If it was, I don’t know. I never received any official 
notice i interim approvals were declared illegal. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There was nothing in the law to give you a recom- 
me ome interim approval, was there? 

Mr. Jupexn. No: I don’t believe there was. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There was nothing in the regulations issued by the 
department of public instruction to give you the recommended 
approval? 

Mr. Juper. Other than the action taken by the State board of 
vocational education. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did they do that by resolution? 

Mr. Jupa@e. I believe they did in regular session. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did the Veterans’ Administration ever, from the 
Solicitor’s Office, rule at a later date that these interim approvals 
were illegal in their opinion? 

Mr. Jupaer. If they so ruled, it never—the information never came 
into my possession. 
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Mr. Fereuson. It did not? 

Mr. JupGe. No, sir. 

Mr. Frerauson. How close a liaison was there with the Veterans’ 
Administration in connection with matters of that nature? 

Mr. JupGe. And us? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. In other words, there was something that 
was Very important. If the Solicitor’s Office was ruling that a certain 
action taken by the department of public instruction was illegal, 
would it not necessarily, through proper channels, reach your at- 
tention? 

Mr. JupGe. Well, you must understand that my department had 
very little dealings with the Veterans’ Administration. ‘The Veterans’ 
Administration dealt with our veterans’ training facilities division 
within the department of public instruction. 

Mr. Fereuson. What kind of liaison did you have with that de- 
partment? 

Mr. JupGe. Not too close, nothing more than a memo transaction, 
but not very close. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Chairman, for the record, the Solicitor of the 
Veterans’ Administration did issue an opinion stating that tentative 
approvals, interim approvals, conditional approvals of any type were 
not legal after the date of the opinion, and would not be recognized 
after that date by the Veterans’ Administration and, as I recall the 
decision, it was made on questions raised to the State of Pennsylvania. 

And you have never seen that decision? 

Mr. Jupce. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, Mr. Meadows, is it not true that 
the Veterans’ Administration never actually entered into a formal con- 
tract with any school until they got a final approval in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Meapows. Apparently they may have entered into some con- 
tracts, until the question arose. After the question came about they 
ruled they would no longer enter into approvals, or enter into con- 
tracts, or pay on anything but an unqualified approval. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I| did not know that. 1 thought the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration definitely would not enter into it. 

Mr. Meapows. Possibly, before this opinion, they may have, and 
after the opinion, they had no legal basis for entering into them under 
tentative or conditional or interim approvals. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Judge, you said you had no question about the 
legality of this procedure until some time later? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. What was it that caused you to direct your attention 
to the possible legality or illegality of it later? 

Mr. JupGe. Because our act had been amended, which set up a new 
board, which vested the authority of the licensing under the State 
board of private trade schools. Therefore, I had the feeling that since 
the act had been amended, this new board was not the authority, at 
least in my feeling, from the time the bill was signed, this board was 
the authority, and therefore I was seeking guidance in how I should 
treat applications pending, and there was a considerable number. 

Mr. Evins. Nevertheless, you went right on under the old method of 
procedure on approvals? 

Mr. JupGe. Under instructions from my superiors. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, what were those instructions? What 
type of instructions did you receive from your superiors? 

I mean by that, did he insist that those schools be approved, or did 
he question you as to how you were getting along, or ask what should 
be done, or did he tell you to approve the schools and get them 
operating? 

Mr. JupGe. Well, I was instructed to go ahead and issue interim 
approvals. And may I state in my defense, that I questioned that, 
and I asked my superiors to countersign those interim letters of 
approval that were pending. That was done. 

Mr. Parren. He did countersign them? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes, sir; until memos came through authorzing me, 
where I had something in writing, to tell me to go ahead and proceed 
in the usual way. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, we have mentioned the word “‘pressure’’ 
here a number of times. Was there pressure brought to bear on you 
and your superiors to get these schools approved? 

Mr. Jupae. Well, to define “pressure” is a little difficult for me. 
Naturally, we were being hounded by dozens of people to get their 
applications processed. In some instances I would have calls from 
people in political life. I won’t say they were pressuring me-they 
were only requesting to get action on an application. 

The CuarrmMan, Let us say it this way, Mr. Judge: Certainly, I get 
letters from my constituents in Texas about a school, and they claim 
that the State approval agency is not treating them properly, and I 
write the State approval agency and ask for the facts. Certainly, I 
do not feel I have done anything wrong. 

But was there any pressure you did not consider proper brought to 
bear on you to approve these schools? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t believe so. 

The CuarrMan. Were you ever offered any envelopes, such as we 
have heard testimony in this investigation, to approve schools? 

Mr. Jupae. No, sir; I never was. 

Mr. Fereuson. To your knowledge, Mr. Judge, was any pressure 
ever exerted upon your superiors which came down in the chain of 
command to you? 

Mr. Jupce. That would be difficult for me to answer—I wouldn't 
know. I wouldn’t know. I have had calls from my superiors during 
those times to see what stage an application was in. 

Mr. Ferucson. That is a normal situation? 

Mr. Jupce. That is a normal situation. 

Mr. Fereuson. If he is doing his job he is going to keep a check 
on the duties involved in your office. 

Mr. Jupee. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. But that is not what we are talking about. And I 
am quite sure, in your position, you would be able to distinguish 
between a normal, routine check on what is going on in your office, 
and something which you would consider to be a little bit outside of 
the routine check. That is what we wanted to find out. 

Mr. Jup@er. The closest that I could come to answering your ques- 
tion is that I probably had been called to the office of my superior 
on one or two occasions, maybe not often, where there would be an 
individual there that was making inquiry in regards to an application. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever find that certain suggestions—which 
we will term “pressure’’—were made to you, that were of such a 
character that made your performance of your official duties a little 
difficult? 

Mr. JupcGe. It would make it difficult to this extent: that our staff 
was so limited, our staff was so limited that it might cause me to 
change the schedule of an individual to ge to Philadelphia, or to go 
to Pittsburgh, or to go to some other point, where maybe he or I had 
scheduled some other section. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, let us get to the meat of the coconut 
of this business, and say “‘Yes’”’ or ‘‘No.”’ 

You appeared before a grand jury in Scranton? 

Mr. Jupee. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. After you appeared there, did you not tell someone 
that they didn’t ask you the right questions on pressure, that the 
pressure was not brought to bear on you, but was brought to bear on 
your superior, and didn’t you intimate it was a kind of pressure you 
couldn't consider proper pressure? 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t know about that. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, it has been testified to us that after your 
appearance up there, you stated that they did not ask you the right 
questions about pressure, that pressure was not brought to bear on 
you, but on Dr. Cressman, and that your reply indic ated it was not 
merely an inquiry as to the status of the approval, but that it was an 
insistence that schools be approved, whether they had been investi- 
gated or not investigated. 

Is that a fact or is that not a fact? 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t believe there was ever an occasion where any- 
one would request the approval of a school. 

The CuarrMan. Is this a fact: that after you appeared before the 
Federal grand jury in Scranton you said you were able to answer in 
the negative about pressure because they did not ask the right ques- 
tions? Is that true or not true? 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t recall making such a statement as that. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him a question. 

You said, Mr. Judge, that you had been called up to Dr. Cressman’s 
office on several occasions when there would be an applicant there, 
and you did not go any further than that. What bappened when 
you were in the office? Was it merely an inquiry as to the status of 
the application? 

Mr. JupGe. I believe so. 

Mr. Parren. Were there any further suggestions, that perhaps you 
ought to approve this school? 

Mr. JupGe. Oh, no; not unless it had been properly inspected, and 
the facilities were there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You approved almost every school that made an 
application, did you not, Mr. Judge, eventually? 

Mr. Jupee. The great majority of them, yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you remember the number of schools that 
you actually turned down in the entire period? 

Mr. Juper. I wouldn’t remember the number. 

Mr. Cuvporr. There was not more than a half dozen, was there? 

Mr. Juper. In the the final analysis, maybe not. 
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There is a thing you should understand, that when we issued an 
approval—and | am thinking of an interim approval—of a school, 
all our inspectors were reporting on was a bare facility set up to do 
a job in training. If that was acceptable to our standards, and they 
had the personnel that met the requirements of the act—and may I 
say in the early act those requirements were not very rigid—it was 
almost impossible to deny an applicant, for the fact that all he had 
to have was a facility there—there were no requirements to the act 
set up on what the instructor or the director, as to what qualifications 
that they might have. That is all we had to work on. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Let me ask you this question: How long would it 
take an average application, from the date of the application to the 
date of interim approval for the school? 

Mr. JupGe. That would vary, for this reason—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. On the average. 

Mr. Jupce. For this reason, let me state: As our fieldmen were 
limited, they may not get into that particular area where that appli- 
cation was pending, for 2 weeks. Or an application might come in 
where they might be going into that area maybe 3 or 4 days later. 
Naturally they tried to get all the schools, or all the applications that 
they could in the area in which they were going. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you say the average time to get an interim 
approval was 2 weeks? 

Mr. Jupee. Well, that might be a fair statement. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, did it not take 3 or 4 or 5 
months for some schools to get an interim approval? 

Mr. Jupee. It probably did, but there may have been deficiencies 
in the application or in the facilities. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In the year 1950 it has been testified that the State 
board approved 15 schools. That is a little better than 1 a month 
How many investigators did you have in the year 1950? 

Mr. JupGe. We had about five or six. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So that meant it would be an average of about 
two and one-half schools to an investigator for 1 year? 

Mr. Jupee. Yes. But, sir, you appreciate the reason why there 
were only 15 approved. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There are a lot of reasons why. 

Mr. JupGr. There were no applications made, because the schools 
were all , 

Mr. Cuuporr. But in 1939, 136 applications were approved in a 
very short period of time. 

Mr. Parren. On the 136 that were approved, you were not the 
approving authority, but you made the recommendation, is that right? 

Mr. JupGr. I have never been the approving agency. 

Mr. Parren. You made the recommendation, you submitted 
the lists, is that right? 

Mr. Jupar. I submitted the findings of my inpectors, and the 
applications to our board. 

Mr. Parren. Would you say that out of the 136, all 136 qualified 
and there were no deficiencies, as you said was one reason for delay? 

Mr. Juper. All of those 136 schools met the standards of. the 
inspector that inspected them. And his recommendation came to 
me and I, in turn, passed it on to the State board. 
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Mr. Parren. So that with a clear conscience, you recommended 
them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want to tell you what I am driving at. There has 
been a lot of testimony about this great department being under- 
manned and overworked. I just want to show you that in 1950 
6 investigators went to work on 15 applications, or 2 applications a 
year per man, and they were not as overworked as they appear to be. 

The CHatrMAN. Mr. Chudoff, as I understand the situation, 
that is not quite a fact. 

These investigators are working on these other schools, all the 
schools in the State, not just the 15. Is that correct? 

Mr. JupGe. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They approved 136 applications in 1949, and in 
1950, they only approved 15 applications, and there were only a 
half dozen applications turned down in the entire application period 
of 1949-50 and in 1948 and 1947. 

The CuarrMan. They are checking on the other schools. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I understand that, but they took these applications 
in due course as they came in. And it appears to me they would 
check on the new applications before they would check on the schools. 
I wanted to show you they were not overworked. 

Mr. Jupce. I don’t believe you quite understand the picture there 
of their work. The fact that there was only 15 applications is due to 
the fact that the schools—there was no point in the school opening 
them, he was frozen and he couldn’t accept GI’s. Therefore, we re- 
ceived no applications in volume. But it meant that our limited 
number of inspectors were still out there struggling with 350 schools 
or more. 

Mr. Crvuporr. How many schools in Pennsylvania got caught in the 
freeze? 

Mr. Juper. A considerable number. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many would you say? 

Mr. JupaGr. I would say at that time there were pending in our files 
in the preliminary stages a hundred applications. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So a hundred schools that had had _ preliminary 
inspections with their facilities approved never could use their license 
to train veteran students because of the amendment to the inde- 
pendent offices’ appropriations bill? 

Mr. Juper. That is not quite correct. Ona preliminary inspection, 
many times we would only go out and look at a bare room, because we 
would not go out on a preliminary inspection until the fire marshal 
of that particular area had submitted his letter to us approving that 
building. Then we would go out. If the building did not meet the 
standards that we had set up in regard to sanitation, lights, and such, 
we would say to that individual “No, we can’t recommend to the board 
that vour preliminary application be accepted’’, and that was only the 
first step. We did that in order to save these applicants money in 
setting up a school that they would find out after they had set it up 
we could not approve, we could not approve the facilities. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Judge, you are probably aware more than 
anyone of the troubles that have taken place as far as the schools of 
Pennsylvania are concerned. What do you think has been the big 
cause of them? 
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Mr. Jupex. Are you speaking of it from the State angle? 

The CuarrMan. From any angle. 

Mr. Jupae. Or just the VA angle? 

The CuairMan. From all angles, from the State viewpoint and the 
Veterans’ Administration viewpoint. 

Mr. Jupe@n. May I speak from the State side? 

From the beginning, it was a case of too little and too late. 

The CuarrmMan. You are talking about your staff now? 

Mr. Jupes. That is right. The act, the original act, did not set 
up specific regulations as to qualifications of instructors, the amount of 
equipment— 

The CuarrmMan. You are talking about the basic law now? 

Mr. Jupee. That is right. 

(Continuing)— the amount of equipment in a facility, the area of 
the equipment, and therefore, when we went out to make an inspection 
we had very little to work on. We couldn’t say to this man, “Your 
area is too small’’ because we had nothing to back us up. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, I am not going to try to defend the 
basic law, but it has always been more or less an accepted fact that our 
education stays in our States. You are an educator. 

Mr. JupaGe. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Was it not the responsibility of the State of 
Pennsylvania to see that the veterans of the State of Pennsylvania 
were going to good schools? Do you think the basic law should have 
had to spell out all of that? 

Mr. JupGe. We have discovered since then that when we have 
tried to bring these schools in, and give them hearings and convict 
them, to revoke their licenses on these various things which I have 
pointed out, we found out that we have been defeated. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Judge, the specifications are not set up in the 
Public School Code? 

Mr. JupGe. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You do not expect the legislature to sit down and 
write an act stating that if you want to have a school you have to have 
rooms 9 by 12; do you? Doesn’t that come under regulations that 
are set up by the various departments? 

What the legislature gives you is a pattern to work on, and you set 
up your regulations, to comply with the legality of that pattern. 

Mr. JupGe. At that time in the Policy Bulletin there was nothing 
like that definitely spelled out. 

The CuarrMan. Did you ever recommend standards to your su- 
periors? Did you set up standards for these schools? 

Mr. Jupee. In conjunction with the newly created Board, when 
they came into power—yes. And they were drastically changed, the 
policies. 

Mr. Evins. You are making some observations there in which I am 
interested, both from the State angle and the Federal angle. 

Will you give us your other observations as to what specific recom- 
mendations you think should be made, either in the State Law or the 
Federal law, for improving this program if it is continued? 

Mr. JupGe. I would state further there that by the time that our 
State board of private trade schools was created, in 1949, this great 
impasse of applications had been received and acted on. Therefore, 
we did not have the regulations which we have now to guide ourselves 
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in acting on those applications. That has been remedied to a certain 
extent, but I think the latest evidence and experience we have had in 
bringing these schools in for hearings is that even the standards in the 

olicy, which we have spelled out in the policy, will not hold up under 
aw, and I think you will find that they should. 

That is, it is the feeling of the Board, and maybe the legal depart- 
ment——— 

The CuHarrmMan. In other words, Mr. Judge, regardless of who 
should have done it, we should have a standard, whether the Federal 
should have done it or the State should have done it? 

Mr. JupGe. I agree with you—more and more specific standards 
than what we have. 

The Cuarrman. What about the standards that were in 610? Did 
they help? 

Mr. Jupcr. You are asking me about a Federal act that I know 
very little about, since, as I told you, I have had no direct dealings 
with the Veterans’ Administration. I dealt through another agency 
within our department. 

But, if I might give my own observation on deficiencies that prob- 
ably brought about 610—it is only on hearsay, or reports that would 
come in from our field men—in the early history of the GI program, 
directives probably coming out of Washington to the various VA 
offices were not interpreted in the same light in the various offices. 
And I think I can make that statement truthfully, because I have 
sat in meetings with representatives of the branch offices of the VA 
and our people, when they have been in rather violent disagreement 
on their interpretations of policy coming out of Washington. 

Mr. Evrns. Is it your feeling that these standards should be specifi- 
cally drawn in the Federal legislation, so that the States may be 
guided by them, or should the States be given latitude and flexibility 
in administering their own educational program? 

Mr. Jupae. I feel that it is the responsibility of the States to set 
up their own standards. If it is our responsibility to do a job in 
education under State regulations, I feel that we should do it under 
our regulations. 

Mr. Evins. That was the policy and theory behind the original 
GI bill. We were going to provide them with education, but we were 
going to leave it up to the States to see what should be taught and 
what should be given in training, and how they should be trained. 
and what standards should be prescribed and how it should be super- 
vised. In some States they have fallen down on the job. 

Mr. JupGe. Unfortunately. I say this: I think it was unfortunate 
that we, that we in the field of public education, did not have the 
initiative or the foresight to see what was coming here in public 
education to get on our toes and do this job of training which was 
delegated to private training institutions; and in many cases, in most 
cases, those people did not have the background in education to do a 
good job, and we were helpless in our position to enforce certain 
things on them. 

The Cuarrman. In regard to that statement, did you hire Mr. 
Perwein or Mr. Parks? 

Mr. Jupae. I never hired anyone. I have no authority. 

The Cuarrman. Do you consider Mr. Parks and Mr. Perwein 
qualified inspectors? 
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Mr. Jupae. No; I would not. 

The Cuairman. Did you ever recommend that they be removed? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t believe I did—and I had a reason—that I was 
desperate for help. In those days you couldn’t get help, and I needed 
help. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever hear any of the rumors that it 
required an envelope in Mr. Parks’ pocket before a school could 
be ge ed? 

Mr. Jupae. I did not. 

Mr. Frercuson. Did you ever approve schools that Mr. Parks or 
Mr. Perwein had recommended be disapproved, Mr. Judge? 

Mr. JupaGe. I have no recollection that I ever approved a school 
that our inspectors disapproved. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you recall the names of the following 
schools: 

The Northeast Trade School, in Scranton, I believe? 

Mr. Jupae. Yes; I recall that school. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you recall what the situation was as to the 
inspectors’ recommendation on that? 

Mr. Jupee. No; I don’t. That would be in our files. 

Mr. Fercuson. That was recommended for rejection by Mr. 
Perwein. Do you recall what the ultimate disposition of that school 
was? 

Mr. Jupege. Of course, I would have to know what the rejection was, 
whether it was on a preliminary inspection. It may have been 
the facilities. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, the general question is, we have 
here just three examples of schools that were inspected by Mr. Perwein, 
and his original recommendation was that they be rejected, and my 
question to you is: whether you recall any situations, these three or 
any others, where your inspectors on the preliminary examination 
recommended disapproval and the school was at a later date approved? 
Because, as the testimony and the records have developed, apparently 
there were very few disapprovals of schools. 

Mr. Jupee. I go along on that statement. I say I have no recol- 
lection at this time that we ever overruled the inspector. I would 
refer to the files and see what the story is. Actually the report is 
there. Now, I can understand that the inspector would bring in a 
negative report because the lighting was not proper in this building, 
or the building was dirty and needed to be painted up. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think Mr. Perwein testified yesterday, if my recol- 
lection is correct, that the only time he disapproved a school was 
because it was either too close to or adjacent to the same premises in 
which alcoholic beverages were dispensed. 

Mr. Jupar. There was nothing in the law that we could follow and 
turn down a facility on that score. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But he did not believe in having students too close 
to the source of supply. 

Mr. Jupge. That is 

The Cuarrman. Did any veterans ever appeal to you in cases cuch 
as were testified here, where they went from June to September, 
trying to get a school approved? Did they ever appeal to you that 
they could not get in touch with.Mr. Parks? 
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I am sure you remember that a number of the veterans testified 
they called from Philadelphia—and I think some of them testified 
that they came up here to see you. 

Mr. JupGe. Are you referring to—you say “‘veterans’’—you are 
referring to school operators; are you? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. It happened that those boys were veterans. 
I am speaking of school operators; that is correct. 

Mr. JupGe. I didn’t get that. It is possible. 

The Cuarrman. To sum it all up, what is your opinion, looking 
back, of the job that has been done, as far as the State approval agency 
is concerned? 

Mr. JupGe. It is not a job; it has not been the most desirable— 
that is, perfect—job; but, considering the conditions under which we 
had to operate during those times—I am thinking of personnel—I 
don’t think it was too bad. 

The CuarrMan. All right, sir. Let us go on from there to the gifts. 

Mr. JupGe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. I have one other question. 

The CuarrMan. Excuseme. Go ahead. 

Mr. Evins. In spite of all the faults and shortcomings and limita- 
tions, do you still think the States should operate the veterans’ educa- 
tion training program, if it is continued? 

Mr. JupGe. | believe that any educational program within our 
State should be operated by our State. 

Mr. Evins. Have you made any specific recommendations to your 
superiors, to members of the legislature, or others, to improve the 
program, based upon your experience? 

Mr. Jupes. I don’t know that Lhave. I don’t know in my position 
that I should make such recommendations to my superiors. 

Mr. Evins. You want the program to continue in the States, but 
you haven’t made any recommendations as to how to improve it, and 
yet you admit there are shortcomings, limitations, and failures? 

Mr. Jupae. | understood you to say you are asking my opinion as 
to whether the Federal Government should operate an educational 
program in the States or whether the States should. 

Mr. Evins. And you said the States should? 

Mr. Jupae. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. Evins. I am asking you, in view of the fact that you recom- 
mended that the States continue the program, and seeing all these 
shortcomings, limitations, and failures that you have admitted, have 
you, based upon your experience and observations, made any recom- 
mendations to your superiors or State representatives or anyone to 
improve the program? 

Mr. Jupae. | certainly have talked to my superiors many times on 
how we could improve our end of it, in the matter of inspections, the 
matter of more rigid requirements on facilities. 

Mr. Evins. Has it gone any further than talk? Have you made 
any recommendations” 

Mr. Jupae. I believe we have. We got a State board that made 
drastic steps toward improving the situation. 

Mr. Evins. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Judge, are you interested in improving the 
program? 
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Mr. JupeGe. In education? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Jupesx. I certainly am. I have spent 25 years in education, 
and certainly I am interested in it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You know that yesterday the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania passed a bill amending 
the present private trade school bill to cauviie for certain improve- 
ments do you not? Do you know that? 

Mr. Jupae. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you know a bill was pending before the legis- 
lature for that purpose? 

Mr. Juper. Are you speaking specifically of the private trade 
schools? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I am asking you whether you know about this bill 
that passed yesterday? 

Mr. Jup@r. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As head of your department, don’t you think it 
was you duty to read pending legislation to determine whether or not 
it would serve its purpose? 

Mr. Jupce. That matter of legislation, pending legislation, is 
handled by my superiors. 

I will say to you that the State board of private trade schools and 
myself have sent over to Dr. Cressman recommendations to amend 
our bill, our present bill. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And Dr. Cressman never showed you, or talked to 
you about that bill that passed yesterday? 

Mr. JupGe. Well, I don’t know what bill you are referring to now. 

Mr. Cuuporr. It appears to me, Mr. Judge, that if 1 was head of 
a Commonwealth department, I certainly would watch legislation, 
because you are the fellow who has to enforce it, or at least, administer 
it after it is passed, and if you do not know what is going on, I do 
not see how you can efficiently operate your department. 

Mr. Juper. When a bill is passed and comes into my possession 
then I know, that is the time to start to enforce. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is like locking the stable door after the horse 
is stolen. The time to look at the bill is before it is passed, and if it 
needs any correction, it will be corrected before it is passed. Once 
a bill is passed and it is bad, you cannot do anything about it until 
2 years afterward. 

Mr. Jupce. In answer to that, I believe that is all done over in 
the central office. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I still say it is your duty, as head of the depart- 
ment, to watch the legislation. And if you are not sufficiently 
interested, I do not think you are doing your job for the taxpayers 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jupae. I am vitally interested. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, you heard yesterday, I believe, Mr. 
Holtzin say he was in a meeting where the conversation was that they 
had to give you venetian blinds, and what not. Would you tell us 
what gifts you have received from school operators? You know 
what we are interested in. Go ahead and tell us about it. 

Mr. Jupae. I would say that for at least this last 3 years, at 
Christmas time, we have received in our home, both my family and 
myself, a number of presents. They were not large things. I can 
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think of a lamp, or I can think of a chair, I can think of a picture, I 
can think of the kids little portable radio. As far as myself, ties, 
yes, a scarf, handkerchiefs, pencil sets, and a couple of fifths of 
liquor that I recall. 

Mr. Evins. And you want the program to continue in the States? 

Mr. Jup@e. On account of liquor? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Judge—— 

Mr. JupGr. May I point out that these people that send these gifts 
are not school operators to me, they are high-type individuals that I 
work with professionally, and that I mingle with socially. They are, 
I consider, outstanding individuals. 

The CHarrMan. Well, of course, all of us receive gifts such as those, 
Mr. Judge. We are interested in gifts that a man would give you 
because he thought that might cause you to approve a school that 
maybe you were not going to approve, or maybe you should not 
approve. ‘Those are the gifts we are interested in. 

Mr. JupcGe. I really—l believe this individual that sat here indi- 
cated, or made some statement, that I had received venetian blinds, 
you say, storm windows, awnings. 

Mr. Frercuson. A television set. 

Mr. Juper. A television set. I deny those all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And don’t forget the deep freeze. 

Mr. JupGce. A deep freeze. I deny those all. I never received 
those things. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have storm windows in your house? 

Mr. JupeGe. I do. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Where did you buy them? 

Mr. JupGe. I bought them from a Pittsburgh concern. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you remember the name of the concern? 

Mr. Jupee. Yes. I believe it was Kohlas, I believe. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you know where they are located in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. JupGe. I believe it is Murray Avenue. 

Mr. Cuvporr. How much did you pay for them? 

Mr. JupGe. I paid $250. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you have awnings on your house? 

Mr. JupcGe. I do. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where did you buy them? 

Mr. Jupa@e. I bought them locally here. 

Mr. Cuuporr. From whom did you buy them? 

Mr. JupGe. From whom? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Jupace. | believe it is the Britton Co. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did you pay for them? 

Mr. Jupee. I think it was around a hundred dollars. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have a television set? 

Mr. Jupa@e. I do not, and never have. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have a deep freeze? 

Mr. Jupae. I do. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where did you get that? 

Mr. Jupee. I got it locally here, at G. M. Baer, I believe. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where are they located? 

Mr. JupeGe. Here in Camp Hill. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did you pay for that? 

Mr. Jupee. I paid about $280, I believe. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Did you pay cash or checks for those things? 

Mr. Jupee. The deep freeze, I paid cash, because I sold a deep 
freeze and had the cash transaction. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How about the awnings? Did you pay cash for 
the awnings? 

Mr. Jupae. I believe I paid by check. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As to the storm windows, how did you pay for those? 

Mr. Jupee. Paid by cash. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Judge, do you know Mr. Chack? 

Mr. JupGce. Harry Chack? Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Jupe@s. Oh, since his school opened, I believe. 

The CuarrMan. Have you ever received any gifts from him? 

Mr. JupGr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. For example—— 

Mr. Jupe@e. | think there was a porch set. 

The Cuairman. Do you consider that gift one as strictly friendship, 
or do you consider it a gift that he gave you because of what influence 
you might have over his school? 

Mr. JupGe. I never considered that any gift was for influence. 

The CHarrMan. Have you had a very close friendship with Mr. 
Chack or has it been strictly on a school, business basis? 

Mr. Juper. I have met Mr. Chack several times through our 
State association meetings. 

The Cuatrman. Did he give you anything besides a poreh set? 

Mr. JupGe. He might have given me a ham, or something like that. 

The CHarrman. How about fruit? 

Mr. Jup@s. Fruit? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupen. Well, I received fruit baskets from Florida. Whether 
he might have sent them, I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. You do know whether Mrs. Judge ever received 
anything from Mr. Chack or not, do you not? 

Mr. Jupee. I don’t reeall offhand. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Judge, does the State of Pennsylvania or the 
department of public instruction have any statute or any regulations 
on morality or standards for employees in the civil government 
of the State? 

Mr. Jupce. I don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know? 

Mr. Jupee. I suppose they have standards. 

Mr. Evins. The Veterans’ Administration has a regulation that any 
employee working for the Veterans’ Administration shall not accept 
any gift whereby it might jeopardize his standing with that agency of 
the Government, or in any way reflect upon his employment with the 
Government. 

Do you not think that the acceptance of all of these gifts from all of 
these people who are operating schools or who are in connection-with 
schools, would have a tendency to reflect upon your standing, as an 
employee of the State government? 

Mr. JupGe. I never thought that way. I had the feeling that-—— 
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Mr. Evins. You have no sensibility regarding the acceptance of all 
of these gifts? 

Mr. JupGe. When they would come to my home, what could you 
do? If they were Christmas gifts, what could you do? Could you 
return them? Is that the accepted policy? 

Mr. Evins. They were not all Christmas gifts. They came, I 
understand, at various times and from various sources, from people 
in the school business. 

Mr. JupGe. On occasions that is possible. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Judge, we have a photostat that came out of 
Mr. Chack’s files, which says “Gift, meat block for Mr. Judge.”’ 

Have you any idea what that could mean? 

Mr. JupGce. Yes. That is a little block about that long, and 
probably that wide, and that thick, that you put on the table. 

The Cnarrman. And we have one “Fruit from Florida, with 
compliments of Mr. Chack.” 

Mr. Juper. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What is your wife’s name? 

Mr. JupGr. Gertrude. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You say that you never remember Mr. Chack giving 
anything of value to your wife? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, Mr. Judge, do you remember in 
June of 1949 your wife receiving a check to the order of Gertrude W. 
Judge, drawn on the Frankford Trust Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., on the 
account of the Philadelphia Meat Cutters, Inc., 261 South Third 
Street, in the amount of $250? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes; | believe I know what that is. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why would Mr. Chack want to give your wife a 
check for $250? 

Mr. Jupae. In our community over there they were building a 
small church. My wife happens to be one on the committee that was 
to raise funds for the organ of that church, and you will see that that 
check was directed to that purpose. It was sent for that purpose. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Then you knew all about this check, didn’t you? 

Mr. JupGe. There were others, and he has a letter-—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. What do you mean by “others’’? There were 
other checks? 

Mr. Juper. No, there were other people that received letters from 
that community church for the same request. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Your explanation of this check is that it was given 
to Mrs. Judge as a contribution toward the organ fund of your wife’s 
church? 

Mr. Juper. That is correct. And he received a letter from the 
pastor of that church thanking him for that donation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What was the name of this church? The Grace 
Lutheran Church? 

Mr. Juper. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why wasn’t the check made out to the Grace 
Lutheran Church organ fund rather than to Mrs. Gertrude W. Judge? 

Mr. Jupae. | suppose she was on the committee—I suppose most 
of those checks that came through were made out that way. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As I understand it, was a letter sent to Mr. Chack 
requesting a contribution? 
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Mr. JupGe. There was in the neighborhood of, I would say, maybe 
50 letters that went out from that committee, to people that they 
knew, soliciting funds for that church. 

Mr. Evtns. Also people that you knew in your official capacity? 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many other school operators got letters from 
the church? 

Mr. Jupae. There were a number of them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many school operators contributed to the 
organ fund? 

Mr. Jupee. There were a number of them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you remember offhand how many there were? 

Mr. Jupce. Not offhand, but I would say there was a considerable 
number. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you felt that because of the fact that you had 
done little things for these school operators, that you would be priv- 
ileged to turn the list over to the committee, so they could solicit 
these operators to help finance the organ? 

Mr. JupGe. No; I don’t think there was not a letter sent out by 
my wife 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who sent the letters out? 

Bow Jupce. That she did not know that individual personally. 
vow, I 

Mr. Cuuporr. Your wife knew all the school operators? 

Mr. JupGe. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where did she meet them? 

Mr. JupGe. At the association meetings, which were held here in 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why would your wife go to the association meetings? 

Mr. Jupa@e. Because it is open to mixed groups. There was many 
of the men brought their wives to those meetings. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you have social functions? 

Mr. Jupex. Yes; we certainly did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did she meet all the school operators? 

Mr. JupGae. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And solicited for the organ as a result of that. 

Mr. Chack, and a number of his friends, who contributed toward the 
organ fund? 
* Mr. Jupee. I think if you will look back in the records you will 
find out that some of those people that received that letter requested 
that they have additional letters sent to them that they could give to 
other people to contribute to that cause. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There was no personal solicitation by your wife? 

Mr. JupGe. No; never. 

Mr. Cuuporr. It was just in the form of a letter? 

Mr. JupGe. A letter of request. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And how much would you 

Mr. Jupae. Which went out under the church stationery. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is why I asked you why the check would be 
made out to Mrs. Gertrude W. Judge, rather than the Grace Lutheran 
Church Organ Fund. 

Mr. JupGe. Well, I suppose because she was on the committee. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a result of the good work done by Mrs. Judge, 
and the good work done by you, how much money did the school 
operators contribute to the organ fund of the Grace Lutheran Church? 
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Mr. Juper. They might have contributed up to $4,000. 

Mr. Cuuporr. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Parren. It is safe to assume, then, that the gentleman who 
wrote this check deducted that as a donation on his income tax, is 
it not? 

Mr. Jupce. I would think he would. It is a legitimate deduction. 
I would think so. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Judge, do we have this inventory fairly com- 
plete now, a porch set, fruits from Florida, meat block, pen and pencil 
sets, ties, liquor. Do we have anything that is missing? 

The Cuarrman, A radio. 

Mr. Meapows. A radio. 

Mr. Jupae. A portable—that is a small portable radio. 

Mr. Megapows. Can you think of anything else? 

Mr. Jupa@e. I can think of a clock. 

Mr. Meapows. A clock? 

Mr. Junge. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapows. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Jupae. Did I tell you a picture and a lamp? 

Mr. Meapows. You mentioned a picture before. 

Mr. Jupae. That is all I can think of. 

Mr. Meapvows. Was there any jewelry? 

Mr. Juper. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Meapows. Furs? 

Mr. Juper. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Would you be in a position, when you have time 
to think it over, to jot down a list of these things for the committee? 

Mr. Jupee. Additional? 

Mr. Meapows. If there are any others, would you make a note of 
them for the committee? 

Mr. Jupae. If I can recall. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Judge, do you know anyone by the name of 
Mr. Charles Hogan or Charles Hagen? 

Mr. JupGe. Hagen? 

Mr. Fercuson. Or Charles Hogan. 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t recall the name. Where would he be from? 

Mr. Ferauson. Philadelphia, I believe. 

Do you know anyone by the name of Mr. Julius Sachs? 

Mr. Jupa@r. Only a name; that is only a name to me. 

Mr. Fereuson. But you do not recall the name of Charles Hogan 
or Charles Hagen? 

Mr. Jupae. I believe that there was a Charles Hogan that might 
have appeared on an application. I think he is some—I believe he 
has some political position there in Philadelphia. That makes the 
connection there. 

Mr. Feravuson. Do you ever recall Mr. Hagen having called you 
in behalf of Mr. Sachs, in obtaining approval for a school? 

Mr. Jupaer. I believe he called me, but what for, I wouldn’t be 
able to recall at this time. 

Mr. Cuupvorr. Did you say you didn’t know Charlie Hagen? 

Mr. Juper. No; I don’t know Charlie Hagen. I think I might 
have had letters from him or had calls, but I don’t know him pe rsonally : 

Mr. Cuvuporr. The reason I ask is that he is a pretty famous person 
in Philadelphia. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, do you know Mr. Robert Weiner? 

Mr. Jupa@r. I do. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you ever received any presents or any money 
from Mr. Weiner? 

Mr. JupGe. I never received any money. Now, I believe since 
you mention it, I believe that at Christmastime I did get a brief case 
from him. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you say you did or did not know Mr. Sachs? 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t know him. It is a name that has appeared in 
our files, but I don’t know him. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Judge, I believe I asked Dr. Cressman a 
question concerning a report which was made by the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Private Trade Schools to the Director of the National 
Federation of Private Schools Association, under date of March 13, 
1950 which, in effect, said that there have been no serious abuses in 
the schools of Pennsylvania, that there were not over 25 minor irregu- 
larities, that there were no schools disapproved because of abuses, and 
that there was only one school currently engaged in serious abuses in 
the GI training program. 

Could you tell us who was responsible for the sending of that report 
to Dr. Noffsinger, the director, and if the reason for that report might 
be that you have just had no facilities and no investigation was made, 
and that that reply was taken merely from, let us say, guesswork? 
Is that about what that amounts to [handing]? 

Mr. Jupee. This communication was sent, I am quite sure, by the 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Feravson. And who was that? 

Mr. Juper. Mr. Raycroft. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know of your own knowledge that there 
was any investigation made in order to determine that reply, or was 
that just based upon conjecture? 

Mr. JupGe. That there reply, as I recall, was based on a telegram, 
I think, that had been sent——— 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes; the telegram came from the director of this 
Private Trade School Association, requesting this information, and 
this is the State Board’s reply to that request. 

As you can see, in effect it says “No; there are no serious abuses 
existing’ which is certainly in complete conflict with what has now 
later developed throughout the State of Pennsylvania, in regard to 
the trade schools. 

Mr. Jupce. Well, at that time, he made the statement—I am not 
responsible for the statement that the chairman of the board makes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, have you ever heard of the Weinberg 
(sic) Enterprises? 

Mr. Juper. In Wilkes-Barre? 

The Cuarrman. I believe so. 

Mr. Jup@e. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you ever received any presents from them? 

Mr. JupGe. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know then well? 

Mr. Jupae. No. The only one that I know is one Weinberg, I 
don’t recall his name. It is through his coming into the office. 

The Cuarrman. Trying to secure approval of a school? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What kind of a man is Weinberg? 
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Mr. Jupce. Not to secure the approval as much as to keep the ap- 
proval. He has been in a peck of trouble with the board. — 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What kind of business is Weinberg Enterprises in? 

Mr. Jupae. I haven’t any idea. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Are they accountants? 

Mr. JupGe. You are speaking of —— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Weinberg Enterprises, in Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Jup@e. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Do you know Charles Lowenthal? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Did you ever receive any presents from Mr. 
Lowenthal. 

Mr. JupGe. I did not. 

The Cuarrman. In no form or fashion? 

Mr. Jupar. No, sir. é, 

The CuHarrman. Did Mr. Lowenthal ever contact you concerning 
approval of schools? 

Mr. Jupar. He has called my office, probably, a lot of times. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are an honorary member of the State associa- 
tion, or a life member, which is it? 

Mr. Jupa@s. I don’t know whether it is honorary or life. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But they gave it to you in the form of an honorarium? 

Mr. Jupesn. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was that at a dinner or a banquet? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t know whether it was a formal presentation or 
whether it was just at one of their regular meetings. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ever get any gifts or presents from the 
State association? 

Mr. Jupar. No. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Judge, what is Mr. Lowenthal’s relationship 
to private schools in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t know what his relationship is to private schools, 
other than what I might have heard—that he represented a lot of 
private schools in dealing with the Veterans’ Administration. 

The CHarrman. Did you ever make the statement, or did you ever 
hear the statement made that half the money going to private schools 
was going to Charles Lowenthal? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t recall that I heard that statement. 

The Cuarrman. Have vou heard rumors to that effect? 

Mr. Juper. I heard rumors that he was doing quite well from his 
activities. 

The CHarrMan. Have you heard the testimony the other day that 
he knew certain men in Harrisburg and could get any school approved? 
Do you know who that had reference to, or what that could have 
meant? 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t know. It wasn’t referring to me. 

The Cuarrman. It had no effect on you as far as approving schools 
is concerned? 

Mr. Jupee. Lowenthal never had any effect on me because we 
didn’t get along well. 

The CuHarrMan. Why didn’t you get along well? 

Mr. Juper. Because his nature is such that we just didn’t. We 
clashed, that is all. 
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The Cnatrman. All right, sir, Mr. Judge. Would you tell us 
about your interests in any GI schools that you may have? 

Mr. Jupex. I have never had an interest in any other GI school 
except the one in West Virginia. 

The Cuarmman. And that school is 

Mr. JupGe. Tri-State Training Institute. 

The Cuarrman. Would you tell us about your relationship with 
that school; how you became interested in it, how long you were 
connected with it, and what your connections are now, if any. 

Mr. Juper. I think it was about 1946 when Dr. Scott, Ralph 
Beamer, and Bill Cooper and myself got the idea of establishing a 
school in West Virginia. At that time it was not our thought that 
this school be particularly set up for GI’s. We had hoped to make it 
a technical school that would survive long after GI training was out, 
because there was no such school in that area. 

Tae Cuarrman. That is the reason you picked West Virginia? 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are all Pennsylvanians, are you not? 

Mr. Jupae. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuvorr. Why did you go to West Virginia to form a school? 

Mr. JupGe. Well, that was very definite. I will be frank in telling 

ou that I felt—and I think we all felt—that in my position particu- 
ti and probably in their positions, that there might be due criticism 
if we would attempt to start a school in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you tell Dr. Cressman you were going to start 
a school in West Virginia? 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t believe I did. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. But you felt the ground was firmer in West Virginia, 
firmer than in Pennsylvania, and in addition, because of your official 
capacity as a member of the department of public instruction, and 
also because of the official capacity of your partners in the school, it 
would be better to have it in West Virginia than in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Jupee. To avoid criticism, yes. Before that decision was 
made, that was discussed with men at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Dr. Goldberger, Dr. Jones, and several others. I think we gave it a 
lot of thought and discussion before it was ever established. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead and tell us about it. 

Mr. Jupae. We established that school down there, I think, in 1946. 

The Cuarrman. And what was the amount of money you took to 
establish it? 

Mr. Jupae. I think we each put in at that time $1,000. 

Mr. Ferauson. That was yourself, Mr. Scott, Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. So that there was a total capital investment 
of $4,000? 

Mr. Jupee. I think at that particular time. 

Mr. Fereuson. That was a partnership? 

Mr. Jupae. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Jupce. We got the school opened. It didn’t prosper too well in 
those days. We couldn’t get enrollments. I believe from the opening 
date, whatever it was, up until maybe 1949, I don’t know that the 
enrollment ever exceeded a hundred, including both full-time and 
part-time people. 
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Mr. Ferauson. What would you estimate, Mr. Judge, was the 
percentage of return on your original investment during the time 
that that school was operated under a partnership arrangement? 
That is, the 2 years from January 1, 1947, through 1949? 

Mr. Jupae. I have figures here on the income from that school. 
™ Mr. Ferauson. The reason I ask is we have figures that show that 
the least percentage of return on investment was 163 percent. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Judge, the committee is going to let you go for 
about 10 minutes, so that you can tell your story. There will be no 
questions for the next 10 minutes, and you tell us what you did with 
Tri-State School. 

Mr. Jupa@e. I never took an active part in the school, because I was 
here and the school was way over there. I was one of the so-called 
officers of the school, under that partnership—lI think vice president. 

We would get together at board meetings, group our thinking and 
planning on the operation of that school, and give any consulting 
service that we could toward the betterment of that school. And I 
say it operated until, well, 1949, I think, when, in the summer of 1949 
I talked to Dr. Cressman and he advised me that I should disconnect 
myself with that school. I don’t know for what legal reasons. I 
could never figure that out. 

You will recall that in that time, in 1949, that is right after the 
passage of the first Federal act freezing all enrollments as of a certain 
time, at a certain level. Well, we were caught in that with a small 
school, and when I received that word from Dr. Cressman that I had 
to dispose of my interest in that school, I made a sincere effort to 
dispose of it, but who would buy it? We has had no enrollment to 
speak of; we were frozen; we couldn’t enlist or enroll additional 
students in those courses that were frozen. I couldn’t dispose of my 
interest to a person other than within the family. I offered it to 
my other partners and they said ‘No, it has no prospects, it has no 
future. We won't invest any more money.” Therefore, the stock 
transfer—at this time the partnership dissolved, and it was then a 
corporation in which I held, I think, 25 shares of stock. And | 
could not dispose of that stock any other way and I transferred it 
over to my wife. , 

The CuarrmMan. You transferred it over to whom? 

Mr. Jupee. The wife. 

The Cuarmman. Are you through, Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Jupae. That is about the sum and substance. 

Mr. Patren. You say that it was dissolved and it became a corpo- 
ration? 

Mr. Jupe@r. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Judge, you have told us that you made no 
profits out of this school. 

Mr. Jupar. Oh, no. I wouldn’t tell you that I made no profits 
out of that school. 

The CHatrman. Could you give us some idea of what profits you 
made out of this school? 

Mr. Jupae. I can only tell you what I received in figures. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jupar. In 1947, that is, 1946 and 1947, from the time it was 
instituted, we received no profit—I received no profit. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Let us place the dates during which this was a 
yartnership. Are these the correct dates: January 1, 1947 through 
es 28, 1949? 

Mr. Jupe@r. I don’t recall. I think you can get that evidence here. 

The Cuarrman. Is that generally right? 

Mr. Fercuson. Is that pretty close? 

Mr. Jupee. | just don’t know. I know there are people here that 
can give you that exactly. 

Mr. Fercuson. Would you give us figures as to what yeu received 
in the way of salary, distribution of profits, and so forth, during the 
time you operated as a partnership? Not the exact figures, but if 
you have them there, an approximation of the total amount received. 

Mr. Jupee. During 1948—— 

The Cuarrman. Can you now start with 1947, Mr. Judge? 

Mr. JupaGe. | got nothing in 1947. 

The Carman. You did not draw any salary in 1947? 

Mr. Jupar. No. 

The CuHarrman. You did not draw any expense account in 1947? 

Mr. Jupee. Wait until I check. In 1947? No. The only time I 
have showing here was $8.82 for a newspaper ad that I did, and was 
reimbursed on. 

The Cuarrman. That was for the purpose of securing students, I 
suppose? 

Mr. Jupe@e. That was an ad that was placed in the paper. 

The CHarrMan. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Junge. In 1948, I received as payment on loan and profit, 
$3,071.63, and interest paid on loans at that time was $71.63. Also 
during that year was an item of $106.92 as wages. 

The Cuarrman. That was for the year or for each month? 

Mr. Juper. Well, it was for—2 months were involved there, Septem- 
ber and November. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much was that for wages? 

Mr. JupGe. $106.92. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was that wages or division of profits? 

Mr. JupGe. Well, it came to me as wages and it was set up that 
way, I think, by the accountant that had charge of it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you do anything to earn the wages? 

Mr. Jupae. I believe we did. We did in the matter of organization 
of course content, and course studies, and all that sort of thing, yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you do that every week? 

Mr. Jupae. Well, | wouldn’t say we worked on it every week. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But you charged it to the Veterans’ Administration 
for each week, to get your tuition rate? 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t know whether it was charged to determine the 
tuition rate. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But you were not a teacher in that school, or any- 
thing like that? That was wages as a consultant; is that right? 

Mr. JupGe. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, you testified that you received three- 
thousand-some-odd dollars. 

Mr. JupGe. $3,071. 

The CHarrMan. On a $1,000 investment. 

Mr. Jupee. That was in 1948. No, no; there had been more than 
the $1,000 invested. Of that amount there was a loan repayment 
of $557. 
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Mr. Fercuson. A personal loan from you to the partnership? 

Mr. JupGe. That is, | would say, our initial investment there. 

Mr. Fercuson. You say you invested $1,000, Mr. Judge. Was 
that considered your portion of the capital investment of the partner- 
ship? The $1,000? 

Mr. Jupce. I believe at that particular time it was. That was 
just to set up 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. When you made any loans to the corpora- 
tion or the partnership, that would not go into the capital account, 
particularly if you were making loans to the partnership with an 
interest rate involved; is that correct? 

Mr. Jupeer. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. The question the chairman just asked was: On the 
initial capital investment of $1,000, vou received in the form of salaries, 
distribution of profits, expenses and interest on loans, approximately 
$3,500. 

Mr. JupGe. On repayment of loans and profits. 

Mr. Fercuson. Repayment of loans. On that item, the only 
thing I can see in that period is interest on loans of $71.53. There is 
a distribution of profit item of $3,182. 

Mr. Jupce. To me? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Jupce. Well, | have a total here of $3,071, and of course- 

Mr. Ferevuson. That is close enough. We will put it in round 
figures of $3,000, in the form of distribution of profits. 

Mr. Juper. Yes. And only $1,000 of that amount was set up as 
what they termed here “‘profit.’’ The others were loans. 

Mr. Fereauson. At what period of time did you transfer from the 
partnership form of enterprise to the corporate form? 

Mr. Jup@r. May I ask for some advice on that? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jupce. When did we spring over from the partnership to the 
corporation? 

Mr. Rateu Beamer. It was on March 1, 1949. 

Mr. JupGe. March 1, 1949. 

Mr. Ferecuson. March 1, 1949? 

Mr. Jupee. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. And that has been operating under the corporate 
form since that time, and still is doing so? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. At what time did you transfer your stock interest 
to Mrs. Judge, your wife? 

Mr. Jupee. I believe it was December 15, 1949. 

Mr. Ferauson. December 15, 1949? 

Mr. Juper. That is nght,. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was that as a result of the conversation that you 
had with Dr. Cressman? 

Mr. Jupes. That was directly the result of it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, if he had not told you to do it 
you would not have done it? 

Mr. Juper. I don’t believe so. I see nothing illegal about it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I am not inferring it is illegal, I am just getting 
facts, Mr. Judge. I have not inferred anything that you have done 
so far is illegal. Far be it from me to do that. 


86929—51——-16 
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Mr. Fereuson. Would you consider the operation of this school 
under a corporate form was a profitable operation? 

Mr. Juves. Yes, I think it fas made some money since then. 

Mr. Parren. What is this loan business—return of a loan? Did 
you put $1,000 in and when the money was returned, you say that 
was a return of the loan? 

Mr. Jupae. No, we made additional loans after it was set up, to 
get it going. 

Mr. Evins. You stated originally you entered this program with 
no thought in mind of training veterans, that you wanted it to con- 
tinue long after the GI program had expired, is that correct? 

Mr. Jup@e. I would not say with no thought in mind of veterans, 
but it was our thought, and our hope, that that school could continue 
in that city after Veterans’ training because we feel there is a definite 
need in that city for that type of training. 

Mr. Evins. Then you admit that it was because of the veterans’ 
training program that you inaugurated the school? You had the 
GI bill in mind when you set it up? 

Mr. Juper. Why, certainly. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, actually, your transfer to Mrs. Judge 
left the school just about as it had been, didn’t it? 

Mr. JupaGe. Practically. 

The CuarrmMan. You still continued to advise, and what not? 

Mr. Jupae. But she attended directors’ meetings. 

The Cuarrman. Did you? 

Mr. Jupee. Only as a proxy, in case she could not be there. 

Mr. Fercuson. How many directors’ meetings did she attend, as 
compared with the number you attended as proxy? 

Mr. Jupee. Oh, I think she attended the majority of them. That 
information is available from the minutes. I just don’t have it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. She gave you no value for the stock you transferred, 
did she? 

Mr. Jupae. I think she gave me one of her dollars, or my dollars, 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Actually she was a straw party for you, wasn’t she, 
Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Juvaer. Certainly, why, certainly; there is no denying that. 
I was forced to at least legally on paper get out of the organization. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a result of a conference you had with Dr. Cress- 
man, you felt it would not look d for the Department of Public 
Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania if you appeared 
as a stockholder of a school giving veterans’ training in West Virginia, 
so you made your wife a straw party for yourself by transferring the 
stock to her for $1? 

Mr. Jupee. I did not feel it would not look good, I did it as re- 
quested by Dr. Cressman. It wasn’t that I felt that it didn’t look good. 

Mr. Evins. You previously testified that you have no sensibilities 
regarding the acceptance of the gifts and so forth from people that 
you know and people that you scarcely knew, so this matter of your 
wife directing a school does not affect you; you have no sensibilities 
about it. ‘ 

Mr. JupaGe. I don’t think that is a true statement you are making. 

Mr. Evins. I submit it is a true statement. 
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Mr. Ferevson. Mr. Judge, in connection with your travel and 
your official capacity as a member of the department of public instruc- 
tion, I notice from the photostatic copies of your travel vouchers 
that the great majority of your travel was between Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh and Harrisburg and Philadelphia. In other words, almost 
exclusively, over a period of from December 1948 through December, 
1950, for an example, 16 trips were made to Pittsburgh, 17 to Phila- 
delphia, and then 2, 1, 1, 1, and so forth, to places like Wilkes-Barre, 
Allentown, New Castle, and Scranton and so forth. 

Mr Jupae. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevuson Is there any particular reason why your travel was 
particularly limited to Pittsburgh and Philadelphia? 

Mr. JupaGe. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Fereuson. It was just coincidence? 

Mr. Jupee. I think so. I can’t recall any particular reason. 

Mr. Ferevson. In connection with your travel to Pittsburgh, did 
you at any time in traveling to Pittsburgh on official business for the 
State of Pennsylvania, attend board of directors meetings at the 
Tri-State Institute? 

Mr. Jupap. It is possible, at night—they were held at night. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever at any time during the day attend 
board meetings of that institution? 

Mr. JupGe. Not that I recall, on a workday. It might have been 
on a Saturday or it might have been on a Sunday; I don’t know. 

Mr. Fereuson. A check of the records of your travel vouchers, as 
compared with the minutes of the board of directors meetings of the 
institution reveals that trips were made on March 25, April 22, and 
December 21, 1949, February 17, and May 5, 1950, to Pittsburgh, as 
shown from your travel vouchers on official business for the State, and 
the minutes of the board of directors indicate that such meetings 
were held on those dates also. 

Mr. JupGe. That is quite possible. 

Mr. Fercuson. And the minutes indicate, of course, that you were 
in attendance at those meetings. 

Mr. Juper. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was it normal practice of the Tri-State Institute 
to hold board of directors meetings at night, or were they ever held in 
the daytime? 

Mr. JupaGe. I wouldn’t say it was a practice day or night. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there any time, Mr. Judge, that you traveled 
on State business and attended a meeting of the board of directors of 
that institute during the daytime? 

Mr. Jupee. I wouldn't recall; I don’t know. 

Mr. Ferevson. In other words, we can go back, and if we recall 
from the minutes of the meetings, and check into the daytime meet- 
ings, that would be the only way in which you could refresh your 
memory? 

Mr. Juper. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, we are going to excuse you for a few 
minutes, and put Mr. Ralph DeCarlo on the stand, who is a General 
Accounting Office employee, who made an investigation of the ac- 
counts of the school. I wish you would listen to his testimony, and 
then we would like for you to come back and comment on the testimony 
he offers. 
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You will be excused for a few minutes. 

Mr. DeCarlo, will you take the stand? 

Will you hold up your right hand, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you are about to give shall 
ee - truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 

od? 

Mr. DeCarvo. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH A. DeCARLO, INVESTIGATOR, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Ferauson. Mr. DeCarlo will you state your full name, please, 
sir, for the record. 

Mr. DeCarvo. Ralph A. DeCarlo. 

Mr. Fercuson. And what is your present occupation, sir? 

Mr. DeCarto. I am an investigator for the Office of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

Mr. Fercuson. How long have you been so employed? 

Mr. DeCarvo. Eighteen years. 

Mr. Ferauson. Briefly, Mr. DeCarlo, what is the nature of your 
duties in connection with that employment? 

Mr. DeCar to. I investigate fiscal matters relative to the Govern- 
ment expending or receiving. 

Mr. Fereuson. During the period of your 18 years of employment, 
have you made a considerable number of investigations and audits of 
situations similar to this of Tri-State Institute? 

Mr. DeCarvo. I have a few. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, you would say that your experience 
over an 18-year period has been largely in connection with matters of 
this type? 

Mr. DeCar_o. Right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever make such an inspection of the Tri- 
State Training Institute? 

Mr. DeCarvo. I did. 

Mr. Ferauson. Approximately on what date was that made? 

Mr. DeCarto. I started on April 30 and J believe I was there 3 
days. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was that made as a result of an interview and 
examination of the books and records? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did you find in the books and records of this 
institute? 

Mr. DeCar.o. Well, the books and records that were shown to 
me were not kept by an accountant. I believe Dr. Scott said that 
he kept those records, and they were in poor condition, and not in 
accordance with good accounting principles. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. DeCarlo, did you examine this from the stand- 
point of the school operating as a partnership, and also, at a later 
date, as a corporation? 

Mr. DeCarvo. I did. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did you find was the original capital invest- 
ment in the partnership? 

Mr. DeCarto. $4,000. 

Mr. Fereuson. And was that contributed equally? 
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Mr. DeCarto. Equally, by Dr. Scott, Mr. Beamer, Mr. Judge, and 
Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, Mr. DeCarlo, when the form of business was 
changed to a corporate form, what was the capital investment and 
the nature of such investment at that time? 

Mr. DeCarto. There was no cash investment. In other words, 
when the corporation was formed, they began doing business with a 
loan of $4,000 that was made by the stockholders to the corporation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was this a West Virginia corporation? 

Mr. DeCarvo. It was. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say a loan of $4,000 was made? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Frereuson. Was that loan broken down by individual loans, or 
did one person make the entire loan? 

Mr. DeCarvo. A check was drawn from the partnership funds in 
the amount of $4,000 and made payable to the corporation. And in 
turn the corporation gave Mr. Scott, Mr. Beamer, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Judge, and Mr. Zaiden a note for $800 each. 

Mr. Fereuson. A not for $800? 

Mr. DeCartvo. A note each for $800. 

Mr. Fereuson. I see. Do you say this was a transfer of funds 
from the partnership? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who is this Mr. Zaiden that you speak of? 

Mr. DeCarto. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Richard J. Zaiden? 

Mr. DeCar.o. Mr. Richard J. Zaiden. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did the records indicate that Mr. Zaiden had con- 
tributed any of this $4,000 in return for which he received an $800 
note along with the other four? 

Mr. DeCar.o. The way the records showed it, it appears that each 
one of the former partners in the partnership contributed $1,000, but 
they only got an $800 note back, which meant they each put up $200 
to pay for the $800 note that Mr. Zaiden got. 

Mr. Fercuson. Now, Mr. DeCarlo, do you have work sheets there 
which are the results of your investigation of this institution? 

Mr. DeCarvo. I have. 

Mr. Fereuson. Can you go down the line and tell us, say, starting 
with the month of February 1950, what the situation in regard to the 
payment of salaries and the making of loans to the corporation has 
been? In other words, what the committee would like to have in 
round figures would be the amount of money that has been paid out 
to these individuals, to the stockholders, in the form of salaries, ex- 
penses, and so forth, but mainly salary, and also what amounts the 
stockholders have loaned to the corporation, and the circumstances 
and conditions of the loans. 

Mr. DeCar.o. Do you want me to start with June 1950? 

Mr. Fercuson. I would say February 1950, if you will, Mr. 
DeCarlo. 

Mr. DeCarto. Well, in February 1950 the stockholders received 
checks from the corporation amounting to. $28,659.63. Approxi- 
mately $26,300 was for salaries, about $70 for expenses, and $2,000 
for repayments of parts of a Joan and interest. 

Mr. Fereuson. I see. 
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Now, in the month of March, did they receive any money from the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. DeCaruo. They did. They received about $16,000 from the 
Veterans’ Administration in March. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did they pay out anything in salaries? 

Mr. DeCarto. They did not. 

Mr. Fereuson. In the month of April, did they receive anything 
from the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. DeCarto. They received about $17,000 from the Veterans’ 
Administration in April. 

Mr. Frereuson. Did they pay anything out in salaries that month? 

Mr. DeCarto. No, they didn’t. They just paid out $197 in 
expenses. 

Mr. Frercuson. What happened in the month of May 1950? 

Mr. DeCarvo. In the month of May it appears that they didn’t 
receive any payment from the VA, or if they did it must have been 
small, because they only showed cash deposits of $1,774 for the month. 
But they drew checks to themselves for $9,195, all apparently rep- 
resenting salaries. 

Mr. Fereuson. I see. In other words, then, roughly, from Febru- 
ary through May 1950, they took in, we will say, approximately 
$36,000 and they paid out probably, roughly, $36,000 in salaries. 

Mr. DeCarto. No, they took in about $16,000 in February. 

Mr. Fereuson. They also took in $16,000? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. So that it would add up to close to $42,000 they 
had taken in? 

Mr. DeCarto. About $52,000 taken in. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right; $52,000 taken in and about $36,000 
paid out in the form of salaries? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevson. From February through May? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Now, what happened in the month of June? 

Mr. DeCarto. Well, in the month of June, they only deposited 
$879, which means they didn’t get anything from the VA, or very little, 
ifany. And apparently the corporation must have run low on funds, 
because the stockholders had to lend the corporation $2,000. 

Mr. Fereuson. In the month of June the stockholders made a 
loan of $2,000? 

Mr. DeCar.o. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there any interest rate involved in that loan? 

Mr. DeCarto. I believe it was 6 percent. I am not too sure about 
that. 

Mr. Frereuson. Was anything paid out in salaries to them? 

Mr. DeCarto. No, nothing paid out to the stockholders. 

Mr. Fereuson. They had to make a loan to the corporation then? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. How about the months of July and August 1950? 

Mr. DeCarto. In July and August they only deposited about 
$100 each month, and they found it necessary in July to lend the 
corporation $6,600, and again $3,400 in August. 

Mr. Fereuson. And these were at interest rates of 6 percent, 
were they? 
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Mr. DeCarto. Yes. 

Mr. Fereauson. Now, how about in September of 1950? 

Mr. DeCarvo. In September they received about $45,000. 

Mr. Fere@uson. From the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. DeCaruo. From the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Fercuson. And did they pay out any salaries in that month? 

Mr. DeCarvo. In the same month they paid themselves $25,518 
in salaries. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did they make any repayments on principal of the 
loans that had been made? 

Mr. DeCarto. No. 

Mr. Frreuson. Not at that time? 

Mr. DeCar.o. Not since February. 

Mr. Fercuson. I see. They received approximately $45,000 and 
paid out back salaries of $25,000, but no repayment of principal on 
the loans was made? 

Mr. DeCarto. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. How about the month of October? 

Mr. DeCarto. In October they only deposited $70, so they had 
to lend the corporation $2,000. 

Mr. Fercuson. How about the month of November? 

Mr. DeCarto. In November they only deposited $125 and another 
loan was made to the corporation of $4,000. 

Mr. Ferauson. How about December 1950? 

Mr. DeCarto. In December they deposited approximately $25,000. 

Mr. Frereuson. Which was received from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. DeCarto. From the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Frerauson. Did they pay out any salaries that month? 

Mr. DeCarto. No. During October, November, and December 
they didn’t pay out anything, that is, to themselves. 

Mr. Frercuson. Did they make any repayments in the month of 
December on the principal of the loans? 

Mr. DeCarto. No; they did not. 

Mr. Frereuson. How about the month of January, 1951? 

Mr. DeCarto. In January they only deposited $5,700, and in the 
same month they paid themselves interest in the amount of $380, and 
expenses, $931. 

Mr. Frereuson. Interest would be interest on the loans? 

Mr. DeCarto. On the loan, that is right. 

Mr. Ferevson. How about the month of February 1951? 

Mr. DeCarto. In the month of February, they deposited $30,000. 

Mr. Frerauson. Did they pay out any salaries that month? 

Mr. DeCarto. Yes; they did. They paid out approximately 
$22,000 in salaries, $1,600 in expenses, and $180 in interest on the 
loans. 

Mr. Frereuson. Was any repayment of the principal of the loans 
made? 

Mr. DeCar.o. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. How about the month of March 1951? 

Mr. DeCarto. In the month of March they deposited $17,477. 

Mr. Frereuson. Did they pay out anything in salaries? 

Mr. DeCarto. They did not. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did they make any loans to the corporation? 
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Mr. DeCarto. There was one time, I think it was the last time, 
on the last bank statement that I examined, for $2,800 which Dr. 
Scott said he had earmarked as a loan. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Now, from the period’ February 1950 through 
March 1951, can you give us a summation in round figures, based 
upon the results of your investigations, of the amounts of money 
received from the Veterans’ Administration which was deposited, 
the amounts paid out in salaries and the amounts that were paid in 
in loans? Just roughly—you may not have it broken down that way, 
Mr. DeCarlo, but if you can give it to us we would appreciate it. 

Mr. DeCarvo. February to—— 

Mr. Fereuson. February 1950. 

Mr. DeCarto. To March 1951. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that the period represented by your investigation 
for the corporation? 

Mr. DeCarto. No, my period is from March 1949. 

Mr. Fereuson. All right, could you give it to us if you have it 
broken down that way? The reason I am asking that is it appears 
here that from the transactions, the original cash investment was a 
transfer of funds from the partnership, of $4,000 to the corporation, 
then they began operating and began receiving certain amounts of 
money from the Veterans’ Administration, that is, substantial 
amounts: $35,000 in a few months, $45,000 another month, $26,000 
another month, and so on, $30,000 another month. And the amounts 
paid out in salaries seemed to eat up along with the normal expenses 
of the school, most of these amounts of money received from the 
Veterans’ Administration, so that they came to certain periods of 
time when the school had no operating funds, and then there was a 
procedure whereby loans were made back to the corporation at a 
6-percent interest rate. Is that the general situation? 

Mr. DeCarto. That is generally the situation. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is good tax operation, is it not? What I 
mean by tax operation, is the manipulation to cut taxes? 

Mr. DeCarto. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. DeCarlo, I would like to ask a question. I 
hear a lot of figures called salary. Are these people who got salaries 
other than teachers—and I am talking about the principals of the 
school, either stockholders or partners or whatever they were—are 
they people who actually worked in the school or have done any 
teaching, or who give full time to the school? 

Mr. DeCarto. I have no way of knowing that, Mr. Chudoff. I do 
know that they each held down what appeared to be full-time jobs 
other than the school. But whether they put in time on week ends 
or at nights going down to the school and actually working, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Were these salaries, or were they divisions of profits, 
dividends? 

Mr. DeCarto. From an accounting point of view, it appears to 
be—most of it appears to be a division of profits. Some of it may 
have been bona fide salaries. 

Mr. Cuupvorr. One more question, Mr. DeCarlo: On these alleged 
salaries that were paid, or ‘visions of profits, was social security 
and income tax withheld, and unemployment compensation paid? 
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Mr. DeCar.o. There were. The figures that I have for salaries 
are gross. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, actually they were carried on the 
books as salaries, and must have been wages in the sense of the de- 
finition by the Internal Revenue Department, because of the fact. 
that social security and income tax was withheld, and unemployment 
compensation, for each one of the individuals? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But actually each one had a full-time job, and 
theoretically put in very little time in the school, because, for in- 
stance, Mr. Judge could not have been holding his job for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and put in any substantial amount of 
time in the school. 

Did Mrs. Judge do anything in the school except to attend directors’ 
meetings? 

Mr. DeCarvo. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How about Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. DeCarto. | can speak of hearsay, as far as Mr. Zaiden goes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, you only inspected the books and 
records, and you only talk from the figures revealed by the books and 
records? 

Mr. DeCarto. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But you would say that this was a very fine system 
of accounting, to pay the minimum of income tax to the United States 
Government? 

Mr. DeCarvo. It would result in that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Because, by giving out the funds, and then making 
a loan at 6-percent interest, so that the corporation would have a 
6-percent interest expense for repaying these loans, it would also 
cut down the income tax? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. DeCarlo, would you look at this sheet that 
I hand you and tell us if that represents in round figures the amount 
of salary paid for the period March 1949 through March 1951, and 
if so, would you read off the figures there indicated, representing the 
salary and the totals? 

Mr. DeCarvo. I will. These figures do represent what I have 
found to have been payments of salary for the period March 1, 1949, 
to March 31, 1951 

Mrs. Judge received $10,900; Mr. Judge received $9,600; Mr. 
Beamer received $30,700; Mr. Scott received $23,180; Mr. Cooper 
received $12,970; making a total of $87,350 for the stockholders. 
Mr. Zaiden received $21,100. ‘Total for the five is $108,450. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is in salaries alone? 

Mr. DeCarcvo. That is in salaries alone. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is the total, just for the corporation? 

Mr. DeCar.o. Just for the corporation. 

Mr. Patrren. The man who got $23,000, what does he do? 

Mr. DeCaruo. Dr. Scott? 

Mr. Parren. Yes. 

Mr. DeCar.o. He is employed at the University of Pittsburgh as 
a professor, I believe 

Mr. Parren. And he received $23,000 for teaching in this school? 
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Mr. DeCarto. That is right. Of course, that covers approxi- 
mately a 2-vear period. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What does he teach in the University of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. DeCarto. I am not too sure, but I believe he is connected 
with vocational guidance. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is he paid with Federal funds under the Smith- 
Hughes Act? 

Mr. DeCarto. I believe so—part of his payment is made by 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Cuuvorr. In other words, he is employed by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. DeCarto. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Stationed in the University of Pittsburgh, under 
the Smith-Hughes Act? 

Mr. DeCarto. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And he would have to put in full time as an em- 
ployee of the Federal Government, in vocational guidance? 

Mr. DeCarvo. It would appear, that way. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. DeCarlo, did the records reflect on what dates 
Professor Scott is supposed to have worked at the school, or was at 
the school? 

Mr. DeCarto. No; they did not. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Mr. DeCarlo, is there any item of expense listed 
in these books and records for entertainment of any nature? 

Mr. DeCarto. There was a Christmas party of $700 which was 
refunded to Mr. Zaiden. In other words, he paid our—apparently 
has paid out $700 for the Christmas party. The corporation books 
indicated a check drawn to Mr. Zaiden for $700. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Was there any kind of a bill submitted to show the 
actual expense of the Christmas party? 

m. .; DeCarto. In making this examination, I did not go beyond the 
ks. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, you did not conduct a complete 
audit? 

Mr. DeCarto. I did not. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. DeCarlo, did the Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue take exception to these accounting procedures utilized by the 
school in reference to making loans to the corporation by the stock- 
holders? 

Mr. DeCarto. I have no actual first-hand knowledge of that. 
What I would say would just be hearsay. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You do not know of your own knowledge whether the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue have ever made an examination of the 
school? 

Mr. DeCar to. I do not; not of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You do not know anything about that? 

Mr. Evins. Mr. DeCarlo, according to this summary you have 

repared here, based upon your investigation, March 1, 1949 to 
March 31, 1951, it says Cash invested by stockholdersygzero, or 
nothing. They started off with nothing. Loans to the corporations 
by the stockholders, for which you point out that they received 5 per- 
cent interest on these loans, there was $24,800. 

Questionable payments to stockholders and Zaiden, gross salaries, 
$108,450; Christmas bonus, $4,500; Board of directors’ meetings fees, 
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$1,175; Expenses—and that is not itemized as to what it is—$4,498.22; 
Interest on loans paid back, $845.64, and I believe you have already 
testified as to the salaries. You have testified as to the salaries of 
Mr. Judge, Mr. Beamer, and so forth? 

Mr. DeCarto. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Evins. The analysis at the bottom shows Percentage of profits 
per year over the original $4,000 investment: Mrs. Judge, 1,083 per- 
cent; Mr. Beamer, 1,593 percent; Mr. Scott, 1,228 percent profit; 
Mr. Cooper, 673 percent profit over his investment, and Mr. Zaiden, 
1,144 percent profit, over his contribution to the school. 

Mr. DeCarto. That was not Mr. Zaiden. You couldn’t figure 
out a percentage of profit for Mr. Zaiden because he did not make any 
investment in the school. That 1,433 percent represents the total 
for the business. 

Mr. Evins. That is a pretty good percentage of profits under any 
enterprise, wouldn’t you say? 

Mr. DeCarvo. I should think so. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Especially when you invest nothing. 

Mr. Patten. Mr. Zaiden was the one who got the $23,000 salary? 

Mr. DeCarto. No, sir; he got $21,100. 

Mr. Parren. They shorted him $2,000 then. That is a two-year 
period? 

Mr. DeCarvo. Approximately a 2-year period. 

Mr. Cuvuvorr. Could you tell us without any difficulty the exact 
income of either Mrs. Judge or Mr. Judge for the year 1948, from 
Tri-State? 

Mr. DeCarto. It would take me a little time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You could not give that to me? The reason I 
wanted it was because Mr. Judge testified yesterday that when he 
went to buy his Studebaker automobile he did not have any money, 
and he had to borrow some money from his brother, in order to pay 
for it. I was just wondering whether he received any money from 
Tri-State? 

Mr. DeCarto. I don’t believe Mrs. Judge was interested in Tri- 
State at that time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But he was. 

Mr. DeCarto. Mr. Judge was. Perhaps I can pick it up for you. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. DeCarlo, will you read the totals, which 
represent salaries, expenses, and interest on loans; and distribution of 
profits for the period of the partnership, if these figures represent the 
results of your investigation in round figures [handing]? 

Mr. DeCarto. Yes, sir. 

For salaries, Judge, $169.—you just want round figures? 

Mr. Frercuson. Yes. 

Mr. DeCarto. Beamer, $1,133; Scott, $958; Cooper, $718; total 
$2,979.74. 

For expenses, Judge, $113; Beamer, $473; Scott, $359; Cooper, 
$458; total, $1,405. 

Interest on loans, Judge, $71.53; Beamer, $115.01; Scott, $57.68; 
Cooper, $42.49; total, $286.71. 

Distribution of profits on investment: Each of them got $3,182.67 
for a total of $12,730.68. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. DeCarlo, will you verify the accuracy of this 
statement. The school has been operating approximately 4 years, 
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the first 2 years as a partnership, between Mr. Cooper, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Beamer, and Mr. Judge, and the second 2 years it was a corpo- 
ration with those four individuals and the additional association of 
Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. DeCarto. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. For the first 2 years of the partnership and the 
last 2 years as a corporation, what was the total profit of the school, 
the individuals, either one? I want the total. 

Mr. DeCarto. The total was $17,402.20. 

Mr. Meapows. For the first 2 years of the partnership? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. And then with regard to the next 2 years as a 
corporation, which, as I understand it, brought into the picture Mr. 
Zaiden, what were the total profits for the corporation for those 2 
years? 

Mr. DeCarvo. $119,406. 

Mr. Meapows. What comparison do we have with the 2 years in 
the partnership, without Zaiden as against the 2 years in the corpo- 
ration with Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. DeCarvo. Well, they made about nine times as much money. 

Mr. Meapows. In the figures you have roughly there? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Would you read them, roughly? 

Mr. DeCaruo. $17,402 for the partnership and $119,468 for the 
corporation. 

There is just one point, and that is, that these items of expense 
may have been justified. I would not be fair to call that a distribu- 
tion of profits. 

Mr. Ferguson. Which is that? 

Mr. DeCarvo. Items of expenses. 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. DeCarto. All I tried to show in these two analyses was the 
amount of money that had been paid back to the principals of the 
school? 

Mr. Cuuporr. They were very small? 

Mr. DeCarto. They were, comparatively speaking. 

Mr. Ferauson. What were the amounts of expenses? 

Mr. DeCarvo. The partnership was $1,405 and for the corporation 
it was $4,498. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, Mr. DeCarlo. Thank you very much, 
sir. 

Mr. Judge, would you come back to the stand again, please? 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN 0. JUDGE—Resumed 


The CuarrmMan. Before we go into those figures, | would like to 
ask you a couple of questions about your travel, Mr. Judge. 

What is the practice in Pennsylvania, as far as official travel is 
concerned? For example, if the Pennsylvania Association of Private 
Trade Schools asked you to come to Atlantic City to a meeting of 
theirs, what is the practice as far as expenses are concerned? 

Mr. Jupae. As far as the department was concerned? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, as far as your expenses for the travel up there 
are concerned. In other words, your accounts show that they usually 
paid half your expenses and the State paid half. 
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Mr. JupGe. You would enter on your expense account the amount 
that you had actually expended on the trip. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is there an act of assembly that allows the em- 
ployees of the Department of Public Instruction to attend conven- 
tions, educational conventions, in part or all at State expense? 

Mr. Jupee. I don’t know whether it is an act of assembly, but I 
think it is a regulation within the department. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think you will find it must be an act of assembly? 
I was just wondering. I know the Governor just vetoed an act to 
pay expenses of school directors to attend conventions. I wondered 
if there was an act to allow you to attend conventions. 

Mr. Meapows. As far as you know, there is no State regulation 
or law which could prohibit the State paying your expenses to those 
conventions? 

Mr. Jupee. I know of no law. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If the State paid it, they probably had the right 
to do it, because the auditor general—who is like the Comptroller 
General of the United States—must O. K. all vouchers. He will not 
O. K. them unless there is a law or regulation allowing him to do so. 

Mr. Mreavows. We would like to clarify the question then as to 
why the State paid part of the expense in each case and the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Private Trade Schools paid the other part. 
It would appear that it was legal for Mr. Judge to attend these asso- 
ciation meetings at the expense of the State, and then the State would 
have undertaken the entire expense of his trip, rather than the State 
paying part in each instance, and the Pennsylvania Association of 
Private Trade Schools paying part. I recall two trips to Washington, 
two to Atlantic City, and seven to various parts of the State of 
Pennsylvania during the 2-year period. And in each case the State 
paid part of the travel expenses and the Pennsylvania association 
paid the other part. 

Mr. JupGe. | believe I can explain that. I think in each instance 
here-—I don’t know of any exceptions, the State association paid my 
hotel room bill. My meals I paid myself, and other legal expenditures. 

Mr. Meapvows. In some cases you paid your travel? 

Mr. JupGe. That is right. They paid no travel. That is, that 
was State. 

The CHarrman. All right. There is one other item, Mr. Judge: 

In the minutes of your board of directors’ meetings of the Tri-State 
School, at your meeting on June 24, you voted that the directors be 
paid $25 per meeting plus travel expenses. Did you draw that in 
addition to your State travel expenses for the five or six times when 
you were on official business in Pittsburgh at the same time as the 
meetings were taking place? 

Mr. Jeper. I wouldn't recall; I don’t know. 

The CxHairmMan. Now, you transferred this to Mrs. Judge in 
June 1949? 

Mr. JupGe. December. 

The CHarrMan. December 1949? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. You were always paid by the State when you went on 
these official trips, were you not? 

Mr. Jupar. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. You never failed to receive payment by the State on 
any occasion that you made a trip? 
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Mr. Jupe@e. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Evins. So that if your school voted you an additional travel 
sy payment, there was a duplication? 

Mr. JupGe. There would be that possibility. 

Mr. Evins. You did not refuse to accept that from your Tri-State 
School, did you? If the board of directors voted to pay expenses 
of $25 you fe accepted that too; did you not? 

Mr. Jup@e. | believe I did. 

Mr. Evins. And you also accepted it from the State, so that it was 
a duplication of expense payments? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. Evins. You don’t deny you accepted them both, do you? 

Mr. Jupae. If it is so indicated in the records that I received them. 

The CuHarrMan. The records we have do not indicate it. What 
we have merely states that the board voted to pay you $25 per day 
plus your travel expenses. I merely asked you. 

Mr. JupGe. I don’t know; there is maybe a lot of things that was 
voted that never materialized in our set-up. 

Mr. Evins. You do not recall having refused to accept any of the 
expense payments? 

Mr. Jupa@g. No. 

Mr. Evins. You also don’t recall having refused to accept any by 
the State? 

Mr. Jupe@x. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Judge, would you comment on your board of 
directors’ meeting in Miami, Fla. where you represented Mrs. Judge? 
I notice that in the minutes for the Tri-State School that for a time 
when they would list you as present, it said,“ Mr. J. O. Judge, proxy of 
G. M. Judge”’ and then over here later it quit saying “‘proxy”’ and just 
says “J. O. Judge”, Is that of any importance? 

Mr. Jupae. Not to my knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. At Miami, Fla., the meeting on December 1, 
1950—I am sorry, it is listed that way, but later on down here it says 
that “G. M. Judge requested J. O. Judge”’ to do so and so, so that is 
listed there. 

Mr. Cuvuvorr. Why was it necessary for the Tri-State School to 
have a meeting of the board of directors in Miami, Fla.? 

Mr. JupGre. That was the time of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And the entire board of directors went down to the 
association meeting? 

Mr. Juper. Yes, because we had been attending that association 
meeting for years. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you got travel expenses from Pittsburgh to 
Miami Beach, Fla., plus $25 a day in the board of directors; is that 
right? 

“Mr. JupGe. Whatever is in the records, I assume is correct. 

Mr. Evins. You drew duplicate expense accounts on that trip to 
Miami; didn’t you? 

Mr. Jupag. No, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you have any other directors’ meetings in any 
other resorts? Did you ever have any in Atlantic City? 

Mr. Jupas. I don’t believe so, unless there has been a VA confer- 
ence there; that is possible. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Whenever you went to a directors’ meeting you got 
travel expenses, which included rail expenses or flight expenses, plus 
subsistence, plus $25 a day? 

Mr. Jupae. I don’t think the record will bear that out. I don’t 
think the record will bear that out. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That was just a resolution passed by the board of 
directors which you never got? 

_Mr. Jupee. Yes. 

“The Cuarrman. It does not bear that out. At the June 24 meeting 
you voted that you would pay salaries at the following schedules: 

Mr. Zaiden, $200 a month; Mr. Beamer, $280 a month: Mr. Scott, 
$200; Mr. Coope r, $120; and Mr. Judge, $200, in salaries. What 
did you do to earn that salary of $200 a month, Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Jupe@e. Only in a consulting capacity. 

The Cuarrman. What did Mr. Scott do? 

Mr. Juper. Well, he did considerably more than that. I think 
he was keeping the records, and he was treasurer of the corporation. 

The CHarrMaNn. Do you have any idea of how many trips Mr. 
Scott made to Wheeling, W. Va.? 

Mr. Junge. I haven’t any idea 

The CuarrmMan. You knew he was a professor, or at least employed 
at the university? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you feel as though he earned his salary? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes, I believe he did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is he a consultant too? 

Mr. Jupee. Part of the organization. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many consultants did this school have? 

Mr. Jupee. Well, there were about four interested in it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Everybody who was not actually a teacher, who 
got wages, was a consultant? 

Mr. Jupee. The determination of salary—and someone else should 
be speaking that is closer to the organization than I have been—I 
think the determination of setting this up in salary was done at the 
advice of an accountant or an attorney. I assure you that we didn’t 
come to that decision by our thinking, 

Mr. Cuvporr. I don’t care whether you call it salaries or division 
of profits, I want to know what you did to earn the money, because 
the Federal Government used that expense in determining ‘adminis- 
tration expenses in making your contract. That is what I am 
trying to find out. If you did anything, you certainly deserve to be 
paid, but I am wondering why there had to be so much consultation 
in this school. 

Mr. Jup@ex. It is difficult to determine or evaluate services. They 
need not be manual services, they can be consulting services, and 
planning and organizing. That is rather difficult to measure in 
hours or in dollars. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was this a very big school? 

Mr. JupGe. It was not too large. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many students did you have? 

Mr. Juper. I am not in a position to answer; I don’t know that, 

Mr. Cau porr. How many students did the State approval agency 
allow you? 

Mr. Jupe@gr. I cannot answer you that. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Do you mean you were a great consultant for this 
Tri-State School and ‘you don’t know how many students you had? 

Mr. JupGe. That was not the nature of my work, to determine the 
oa of students; that was the responsibility of the director of the 
school. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How could you give the school this great technical 
advice it needed, unless you knew the number of students? 

Mr. Jupee. I am thinking, of course, content study and organi- 
zation of some of that. 

Mr. Evins. Do you mean you attended all the meetings and you 
drew salaries and you cannot tell approximately how many students 
you had in your school? 

Mr. JupGe. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. I am amazed. 

Mr. Parren. I would like to ask him one question. 

The Cuarrman. May we get to that letter, Mr. Patten? Let us 
finish this here. 

Mr. Parren. Yes. 

The CxHarrman. Mr. Judge, you voted a Christmas bonus op 
November 25 of $1,000 to Mr. Zaiden, $1,400 to Mr. Beamer, $600 
to Mr. Cooper, $1,000 to Mr, Scott, and $1,000 to Mr. Judge. Do 
you feel as though you earned that $1,000? 

Mr. Juper. | don’t know—I don’t think it was a matter of feeling 
that I earned it. There was a profit return there from the organization, 
and it was a distribution method. 

The Cuarrman. On February 17 of 1950 you had a meeting and 
you voted that Mr. Zaiden as president should get $925 per month, 
that Mr. Beamer should get $1,275 per month, Mr. Cooper should get 
$580 per month, and that Mr. John O. Judge, vice president, should 
get $1,080 per month, from March 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949. 

Did you draw that $1,000 per month from March 1 to December 
1949? 

Mr. Juper. What are the dates, please, sir? 

The Cuarrman. March to December 31, 1949. 

Mr. Ju pén. You say $1,000 a month? 

The Cuarrman. $1,060 per month. 

Mr. Ju pce. For how many months? 

The Cuarrman. From March until December 1949. 

Mr. Jupex. According to the record I have here, wages paid for 
1949— — 

The CuarrMan. To you. 

Mr.Juper. Tome. Wasa total of $1,063. 

The Cuarrmen. A total or per month. 

Mr. Jupar. No; total. Now, that included—may I give you the 
figures as I have it, monthly on that? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupee. January 15, $45. 

The CHarrRMan. January 15 of what year? 

Mr. JupGr. 1949. $45. 

January 31, $18; August 12, $200; March, April, May, June, and 
July of that year, $1,000. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Is that $1,000 each month or $1,000 for 3 months? 

Mr. Jupce. Those total ‘months, March, April, May, June, and 
July—the total for that. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. You got $1,000 for those 4 months? 

Mr. JupGe. That is right. 

October, $200; November, $200. And then there was a bonus 
in there in December of $1,000. And December, $200. 

The CuairMaNn. Do you recall this meeting in February where you 
voted these retroactive salaries? Why was that, Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Jupee. Did the money come in from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion at that time? That might have had some bearing on it. I am 
not—there probably are other members here, of our corporation, that 
could answer those things a lot more intelligently than I can, because 
I think they were receiving their advice from an accountant, an attor- 
ney, on these things, with which I am not too familiar. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. By the way, as to these bonuses that you paid in 
December of 1949, did any of the other personnel of the school get 
bonuses, like the teachers and janitors? 

The CuarrMan. The director got $150, according to this record. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How about the teachers? Did they get a bonus? 

Mr. Jup@e. I can’t answer. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is there somebody here who does know? 

Mr. Jupes. I think so. 

The Cuatrman. Whois Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. Juper. Mr. Zaiden is a resident of Pittsburgh. 

The Cuairman. How long have you known him? 

Mr. JupGx. I would say 10 years. 

The CuarrMan. Why was he brought into the school? 

Mr. Jupce. Well, my answer to that is to get the school on its feet 
and to get someone that could spend more time in organizing and 
promoting the thing than we had been able to do. 

The CuHatrrman. Who approached him to come into the school? 

Mr. Cuuporr. May we have the date that he came in, please, Mr. 
Chairman? What date did he come in, do you know? 

Mr. Jupesn. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. At the time you incorporated? 

Mr. JupGe. I believe that is right. I think that is the date. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was he aschool operator in Pittsburgh prior to that? 

Mr. Juper. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And he also had other business interests? 

Mr. Jupee. I believe so. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Does he own a hotel in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Jupee. I think, not in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In suburban Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Jupae. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did you inspect and approve his schools? 

Mr. Jupe@e. One or two of them, in the early days of the program. 

The Cuarrman. Do you feel, Mr. Judge, that it is morally proper 
that a man in your position should be in partnership with a man 
operating a school where you are making a profit, and he has other 
schools that it is up to you to inspect and approve or disapprove? 

Mr. Jup@e. I feel it is morally proper. 

Mr. Evins. He testified, or he indicated, that he had no sensibilities 
along those lines, previously. 

Mr. Patren. Did you take exception, or did you subscribe to 
Mr. DeCarlo’s statement that apparently all the salaries paid in 
your organization were division of profits? 
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Mr. Jupee. What? 

Mr. Parren. Mr. DeCarlo of the General Accounting Office said 
that apparently all—from the accounting point of view—all of the 
salaries paid to you was a division of profit. Do you subscribe to 
that or take exception to it? 

Mr. Jupaes. A division of profit? I think that is true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Later on you had some difficulty with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, and they disallowed all the salaries; did they not? 

Mr. Jupes. Yes. But I think there are people here that can tell 
those things. 

Mr. Evins. You are on the stand. 

The CuarrMan. If there are any questions you do not feel qualified 
to answer, just say so. 

Mr. Jupae. I think that is true. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In fact, they knocked out your whole book system 
when they finally got to it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you care to comment on Mr. DeCarlo’s testi- 
mony, or would you rather wait and let somebody else do it? 

Mr Jupae. I think so.. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Cuuporr. When did you buy that automobile, again? There 
is something that is not clear in my mind. 

Mr. Jupee. Which car? 

Mr. Cuuporr. In 1948—the big Studebaker. 

Mr. JupGe. 1948. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you have any income from Tri-State in 1948? 

Mr. Jupae. According to my records here, 1 might have had $3,000 
or a little better. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much did you make from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania? What was your salary from the State of Pennsylvania at 
that time? 

Mr. Jupe@r. $5,000. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You had about $8,000 income in 1948, in round 
figures? 

Mr. JupGe. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And still you had to borrow $500 from your brother 
to pay the balance due on that automobile; is that right? 

Mr. JupGe. That is true. 

Mr. Evins. I want to make an observation, if I might. 

Here is a man who is an official in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania who says that the State should 
continue to operate the veterans’ education training program, although 
he has not made any written recommendation as to how it should - 
improved, and yet he is operating a school with gross salaries for the 
period March 1, 1949, to March 31, 1951, of $108,450, bonuses not 
included, with a percentage of profit on investment of 1,083 percent 
for himself, 1,593 for one of his associates, and yet he tells the com- 
mittee that he does not even know approximately the number of 
students in his school. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. DeCarlo, has this school been paid all of its 
money or is part of it being held up by the General Accounting-Office? 

Mr. DeCar to. I don’t know the answer to that. 

The Cuareman. Is there no stoppage on anything? 
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Mr. Meapows. There has been no General Accounting Office 
audit. 

The Cuarrman. The money that has been marked questionable, 
like Christmas bonuses, that has been paid to the school? 

Mr. DeCarvo. That money has been paid. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Judge, is there anything you want to add, or 
anything you want to say to the committee? 

Mr. Juper. I don’t think so. 

The CHarrMan. All right, sir; we will go to Mr. A. R. Guyler. 

Thank you, Mr. Judge. You are excused. 

Mr. Guyler, would you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
evidence you are about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Guyter. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ALWIN R. GUYLER, REGIONAL MANAGER, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, PITTSBURGH, 
PA. 


The CHarrMAN. Have a seat, please, sir, and state your full name, 
occupation, and address for the reporter, please. 

Mr. Guyer. Alwin R. Guylar, University Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Regional manager of the Veterans’ Administration, Pittsburgh office. 

Mr. Fereuson. How long have you been regional manager of the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Guy er. Practically 5 years, since early in June, of 1946. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is the Tri-State Training Institute, about which 
you have heard testimony this morning, within your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Are you familiar with the operations of the Tri- 
State School? 

Mr. Guyter. Fairly familiar, but I have contract officers here, if 
if we get into too much detail. 

Mr. Fereuson. Are you acquainted with Mr. Richard J. Zaiden? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Does he operate other schools which are in your 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. He operates a group of schools on the Penn- 
sylvania side of the line. 

Mr. Frereuson. I see. And do you have any pictures which would 
show the amounts of money that have been received by Mr. Zaiden’s 
schools, that is, gross amounts of money, and also, could you verify 
the testimony that Mr. DeCarlo gave this morning on the estimates 
that he made as to the amounts of money paid to the Tri-State Train- 
ing Institute? 

Mr. Guyter. Our estimate may be—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Before you give us that, would you please, so we 
can keep the record clear, give us the names of the schools, and the 
number, that Mr. Zaiden operates, and then go into the answer to 
Mr. Ferguson’s question? 

Mr. Guyer. Mr. Zaiden operates, or has operated, six schools. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have the names, please? 

Mr. Guyter. The Commercial Institute, in Pittsburgh, the Erie 
School of Meat Cutting; one called Penn-Ohio Tech, the Pittsburgh 
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School of Plastics, and Technician Training Schools, one at Erie and 
one at Uniontown. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Now, will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Guyer. Now, these schools have been in operation, some of 
them are now closed. But the Commercial Institute, between the 
2d of January 1948, which was their first billing, I think, to us, and the 
28th of February 1951, which was the last voucher that came through, 
submitted vouchers calling for the payment of $1,351,114.47. 

The Erie School of Meat Cutting, which operated from July 1, 1950, 
that was their first billing to us, and the last, January 31, 1951, was 
paid, or vouchered us for $4,943.02. 

Penn-Ohio Tech, between the Ist of June 1949 and apparently 
March 1 of 1951, vouchered us for $290,808.21. 

The Pittsburgh School of Plastics, between September 1, 1944, and 
January 31, 1951, $304,453.48. 

The Technician Training School at Erie, Pa., between January 10, 
1949, and November 14, 1950, $248,170.31, and the Technician train- 
ing school at Uniontown, Pa., between November 1, 1947, and the 28th 
of February 1951, $999,556.15. 

That makes a total for the group of schools of $3,199,045.64. 

The Cuarrman. Would you give us the total there? Do you have 
the total? 

Mr. Guyer. $3,000,000. 

The CHarrMAN. I am sorry. 

Mr. Parren. That does not include Tri-State? 

Mr. Guyer. No. 

Mr. Frereauson. Just before you go further, Mr. Guyler, is there any 
way you can estimate the amount of subsistence which may have been 
involved that was paid out to the students of these schools? 

Mr. Guy er. I wouldn’t want to give you an offhand estimate and 
I am not prepared with it. If you want it, we will put somebody on 
trying to dig it up for vou. 

The CuarrmMan. No; that is a lot of work. 

Mr. Guy er. On the Tri-State Institute, between March 1947, 
when they first vouchered us, the 17th of March 1947, and the last 
vouchers included in this listing are the 28th of February 1951, during 
that period of time, $376,051.78. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is actual payments that have been made to 
the Tri-State School? 

Mr. Guyter. No; some of them are actual payments and some of 
them are vouchers that are in the mill. 

Mr. Ferevson. Do you have that broken down as to the actual 
amount paid and the amount that is now pending? 

Mr. Guyer. No; I do not. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. There is no reason for there to be any stop orders 
on the vouchers in the mill? 

Mr. Guyter. They would be rather minor, until we could go in to 
do a complete audit. That is the time we would hope to pick up. 

Mr. Frerevuson. Do you contemplate a complete audit will be 
made, Mr. Guyler? 

Mr. Guy.er. A complete audit was recommended by our training 
facilities people some time, I believe, in March, I can get it for you 
exactly. And we forwarded it to our Finance Division for a complete 
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audit. And due to a backlog of other situations that were awaiting 
to get in, we have not gone into it. 

A second reason was we felt it was an inopportune time for us to 
go into it until the investigation was out of the way. But we do plan 
to go in on a complete audit of Tri-State Institute, as soon as we can 
get to it and you give us the word that you are through. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Guyler, would you care to express any opinion, 
based upon your knowledge of this school, as to its operations? And 
whether or not it was operating in a satisfactory manner? 

Mr. Guyer. I think as a school, probably from the point of view 
of instruction, it was a good school. I am a little bit shocked at some 
of the cost data that I have heard, and of course, I think, in the earlier 
testimony, a good many of these large payments, which were appar- 
ently profits of the school, have never appeared in cost statements 
pretty much as they have come to us. I mean, we have negotiated 
our rates on the’ basis of cost statements, which I think the contract 
boys may want to go into. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Guyler, how much did you people actually 
know about this school? What is your means of knowing about the 
school? 

Mr. Guyer. Well, let me preface that by saying that I think you 

entlemen understand that under Public Law 346, and every succeed- 

ing public law that has been passed, it has made it very clear to us 
that we are not to approve schools, and we are not to supervise 
schools. 

The first time, frankly, that I knew that we had a school in our 
territory in which Department of Public Instruction employees were 
interested financially was perhaps 6 months ago. And, 1 mean, | 
wouldn’t know that, except as it came up to me from my contract 
unit, or the Training Facilities Section, or the V. R. and i. Section. 
And frankly, I was somewhat concerned at the time that we hadn’t per- 
haps exceeded our authority in the early days by at least raising a 
question of the propriety of employees of the Department of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania having an interest in a school that was 
approved in the State of West Virginia. I would almost have given 
my right arm to have had that kind of a letter in my file. I would 
feel much better, but we don’t, and we might as well admit it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Guyler, what about Veterans’ Administration 
employees? Have you had any VA employees who have had interests 
in schools? 

Mr. Guytxer. Not while employed by the school. We have a great 
many who, after being eliminated from our employment through 
reduction in force, have gone to work for schools, and we have some 
who have resigned to go into schools. 

The CuarrMan. Have you noticed any unusual leavings from the 
Veterans’ Administration of a man, for instance, who might have had 
the authority to approve a school and then have that man go to that 
school as an employee? 

Mr. Guyter. You have a good many of those. 

The CHarrMan. We have found that all over the country, where 
men worked for the Veterans’ Administration, approved a school, and 
then the school hired them as a director, and things of that nature. 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. In your offices, do you know of any other people 
who are employees of the Department of Public Instruction, other 
than Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Guyter. I think Mr. Judge, and I am not sure—I think Mr. 
Beamer, who is interested in the same school, I don’t know about 
Cooper. I think maybe at one time he was also connected with the 
Department; I am not entirely sure about that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But the only one who is presently working in the 
Department of Public Instruction is Mr. Judge? 

Mr. Guy er. As far as I know. 

The CHarrmMan. What about Mr. Rittenour and Mr. Weber, whom 
I understand were employed by the Tri-State School? 

Pardon me, Mr. Guyler, they are employed by Mr. Zaiden, in some 
of his schools. 

Mr. Guyter. Yes; they are employed in the Pennsylvania schools 
that Mr. Zaiden operates. 

The CuatrmMan. Were they in a position before they left the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to approve his contract? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. Certainly, to recommend approval for signa- 
ture by the Chief of the V. R. and E. they certainly were in that 
position. 

And, let’s see. Of that group, in about July or August, I guess 
August of 1946, Gene Rittenour came to work with us, and shortl 
after that became the Chief of our Training Facilities Section. He 
was a person with a good deal of background in vocational education. 
And up to the day that he walked into my office to say that he wanted 
to resign, that he had been made a very attractive offer by Mr. Zaiden, 
I regarded him as a very competent employee. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Guyler, have you people ever gone into the 
Capitol here to check the formal corporation records of schools to 
find out whether any of your Veterans’ Administration employees 
are involved there? 

The reason I ask you that question is that we did that in Texas and 
found that some 56 schools had VA employees interested in them. 

Mr. Guyter. We have never taken the trouble to do that. It 
might be something that would be worth our doing. I do not think 
that there is any employee in my shop from top to bottom that does 
not understand that that is not a proper thing for him to be doing. 

Mr. Evins. Can you identify these individuals for the record. 
Gene Rittenour, you say? 

Mr. Guyter. Yes. Gene Rittenour was Chief of Training Facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Evins. And Mr. Weber. What is his first name or initials? 

Mr. Guyter. Warren A. Weber. He was Chief of the Contract 
Unit within Training Facilities. And he went to work for Mr. 
Zaiden a couple of weeks after Mr. Rittenour did. 

Mr. Evins. He was the Chief who approved the contracts? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. He supervised the staff and worked up the 
contracts and then submitted them, and they finally, in most in- 
stances, were eventually signed by the Chief of the V. R. and E. 
Division. ; 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did any of Mr. Zaiden’s schools have a frozen 
rate? 
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Mr. Guy er. I will have to ask the contract boys. I would rather 
defer that until the contract boys—I am not sure. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The reason I ask is under the act of Congress, any 
school that had two successive l-year contracts had a frozen rate. 
I want to know whether either of these gentlemen, Mr. Rittenour or 
Mr. Weber had approved the contracts to give the school a frozen 
rate and then resigned from the VA to go to work for them? 

Mr. Guyter. I don’t believe so, but I am not sure there. I would 
want to check my records on that. 

Mr. Meapows. Were Mr. Rittenour and Mr. Weber present for 
the negotiations for the Tri-State contract also? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes, the early ones. 

Mr. Meapows. The ones prior to the frozen rate? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Guyler, what possibility is there for re- 
covery in this school? When you make your complete audit, on what 
basis can you make a recovery? 

Mr. Guyer. No. 1, | think in this school—and I think that this 
will be our procedure in a good many of these trade schools from here 
on out—when we go in, we are certainly going to take every certified 
cost statement they have submitted to us, and we are going to go 
through it with a fine-tooth comb. And when we find that there is any 
misstatement in that we will use that as an opportunity to go back and 
renegotiate the rates. 

The CuHarrMAN. Will you make Mr. Judge prove that he earned that 
salary? 

Mr. Guyter. I don’t know. 

The CHarrman. | do not necessarily mean Mr. Judge, but I mean 
the men listed in the schools. 

Mr. Guyter. I certainly would say this: I would like very much 
to be in a position where I can do that. I may be overruled—I don’t 
know. 

In other words, there are a lot of Jegal decisions, and Solicitor’s 
opinions, aad that sort of thing, that come to bear on it. But we 
certainly would go as far as it were humanly possible to go in recov- 
ering what looks to us like very, very large, on the basis of what I 
have heard this morning, very large profits. 

The CuairMAN. For example, Mr. Scott, an employee of the Fed- 
eral Government, I understand it, at Pittsburgh, and drawing a 
salary, as I understand it, is against the Federal law. 

Mr. Evins. The Bureau of Compensation Statutes. 

The Cuarrman. The Bureau of Compensation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Certainly, it seems you have a basis there to ask him to 
explain it. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Guyler, specifically, should it develop, when 
the cost data that has been submitted to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in support of claims for certain tuition rates is gone into, and 
that cost data subsequently being accepted by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, should it be developed by you or by an audit that the 
salaries claimed in that cost data were claimed by persons who, either 
one, were not at the school or were not paid the salary or did not 
render service for the salaries for which they were set up. Should it 
develop that if those cost data statements relating to salaries and 
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personnel in the school, either are erroneous or perhaps fraudulent, 
would that in fact invalidate the whole contract and allow you to 
reestablish the rate? 

Mr. Guyer. In my opinion, it would. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Under the regulations, is it not true that schools 
cannot charge more than 15 percent of their expenses to administra- 
tion expenses? I do not know whether you have checked these 
figures or not, but this is way over 15 percent. 

Mr. Guyter. I think the actual certified cost statements will show 
that it is within 15 percent. 

Mr. Meapows. There is a division that has to be made, is there 
not, Mr. Guyler, between profits that may accrue to the owners of 
the school, and claims which they make within the cost data for 
salaries for themselves, and you will try to develop further the valid- 
- of the cost data submitted by the school, with yeur contract 
officer? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Guyler, have you ever heard Mr. Zaiden say 
he was not a corporation officer and had no money invested in the 
Tri-State Institute? 

Mr. Guyer. There was a conversation in my office in which, as I 
remember it, Dr. Brown, who is chief of the V. H. and E. division, 
and Mr. Johnston, who is chief of our training facilities division, were 
present, and it is one of the times where I, perhaps, exceeded my 
authority under the acts that you passed by saying to Mr. Zaiden 
“Just what is your relationship to the Tri-State Institute? Are you 
a part owner, or what?” and he said, ‘“No,’”’ that he was working, 
trying to make that school go on a salary basis. 

Mr. Meapows. Did he make reference to the amount of his salary, 
or make any statements regarding his salary? 

Mr. Guyer. As I remember it, he said he did not give a great 
deal of time to Tri-State Institute. He went down 1 day—on an 
average of about 1 day a week. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He is one of the four consultants at the school, 
then? 

Mr. Parren. $11,000 a year consultant. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Judge said they brought him in so they would 
have someone to give more time and attention to this school, and he 
told you that he did not give but very little time to it? 

Mr. Guyter. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Guyler, do you have any information as to 
the number of referrals that you people might have made to the 
department of public instruction on what you considered irregularities 
in the schools? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. We don’t go too far back on that, but I have 
some material here, which only covers the period—I only collected 
statistics on the period—and we can get it all the way back if you 
want it—about September of last year into the present time, and we 
have referred 38 institutions to the department of public instruction 
and, incidentally, that is Pennsylvania. We have also referred Tri- 
State Institute in Wheeling to the Department of Public Instruction 
of West Virginia. ‘ 

The CHarrmMan. Would you give us that date again on the 38 cases? 

Mr. Guyter. They run really from about September of 1950 up to 
the present time. 
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Now, the thing that we do there is we usually write a letter point- 
ing out what we regard as the deficiencies of the se thool. We follow 
up periodically. We don’t get fast service, the service is quite slow, 
I would say, much too slow for the kind of job we are trying to do. 
And in the last analysis, the results do not indicate that they went 
in to really tackle what we regard as deficiencies. We are pretty apt 
to get a recertification, or something of that sort, and we do not have 
too much confidence in the situation, having been cleaned up, because 
we know that there isn’t and hasn’t been staff to do it. 

And again, we are in a position where, under present circumstances, 
the program in Pennsylvania has to be somewhat limited by the 
original concept of the ‘law, depending on the State approval agency 
to supervise and approve. 

Mr. Evins. These 38 schools that you referred to the Department 
of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania include all that you have 
referred to them that were, in your opinion, deficient? 

Mr. Guy er. In our territory. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, that is since September 1950? 

Mr. Guyer. Since September of 1950. 

Mr. Evins. How many have you referred since the inception of the 
program? 

Mr. Guy er. I don’t have those figures, and if you want them, I 
will dig them out. 

Mr. Evins. Can you give us roughly how many schools are in 
operation in the State of Pennsylvania, or perhaps that information 
in your region? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. I think I have that here somewhere. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What does your region consist of? West Virginia 
and western Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Guyter. We have the four panhandle counties of West 
Virginia, that is, the four counties up near Pittsburgh, and then we 
have 27 western Pennsylvania counties. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have anything in Ohio? 

Mr. Guyter. Nothing in Ohio. And we come as far east as 
McKean and Clearfield, in a line that runs down through the State on 
about that level. 

Well, these figures here are broken down between institutions under 
contract and institutions not requiring contract. 

On the profit side we have 109 profit schools, that is, of all types. 

Mr. Evins. Those are all schools that require contracts? 

Mr. Guyter. Yes. Let me give you first the group that requires 
contract. We have 109 profit, 82 nonprofit, or a total of 191. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Those are all trade schools, or some of them colleges? 

Mr. Guyer. Well, for instance, there are some elementary high 
schools, there are some professional schools, colleges, hospitals, et 
cetera. There are agricultural schools, and then there are vocational 
and trade. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You do not have the vocational and trade schools 
and proprietary schools broken down? 

Mr. Guyter. I just have a total for vocational and trade. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many are there? 

Mr. Guyver. There are 67 under contract, those are profit, and 9 
that are nonprofit. 
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Mr. Evins. Mr. Guyler, then of your 191 total of profit and non- 
profit schools in your area that are operating, 38 you have referred to 
the Department of Public Instruction ot: Feunayiventn as deficient. 
The number you have referred is considerably less than the total that 
are operating, in your opinion, successfully and properly? 

Mr. Guyer. No, during that period of time we will refer those 
schools as we send a contract officer out and he does an inspection of 
the school, and turns up deficiencies. Then, immediately, if there 
are deficiencies, we refer them. It may be in that period of time we 
haven’t covered all the schools, I don’t know. 

Mr. Evans. Based upon your experience, would you give us an 
appraisal, or an opinion, as to the success of the program, or the bene- 
fits derived from it? We are interested in your observations. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Before you answer that question, can you let me 
know from your records if you have ever certified any of these schools 
to the department of justice for prosecution? 

Mr. Guy.er. Yes. In the Pittsburgh area a great many situa- 
tions are referred to our chief attorney by either the V. R. and E. 
division or by finance. They are reviewed and in only one instance 
have we referred a case to the United States attorney for prosecution, 
and that case did not involve a school, it involved an on-the-job 
trainer, and the United States attorney, after proceeding to straighten 
out the money involved in the thing, did not prosecute the individual. 
That was his determination. That was the only one. 

I think in explanation of that, after you have been so deeply into 
Wilkes-Barre and Philadelphia, I think that I should say this: that 
our problem in western Pennsylvania, leaving out Tri-State, 1 mean 
over-all, is quite a different problem and a lesser problem than the 
other two offices. We are not a depressed area like Wilkes-Barre, 
and we do not have the diversified industry like Philadelphia, we are 
the heavy-industry end of the State, and traditionally a great deal of 
training is always done by heavy industry, and it has continued, even 
during this period, to be done there, or carried on there. And they 
have not come to us, and they have not generally participated in the 
GI program. Jones & Laughlin and the big corporations prefer to 
carry on their training activities as they did in the past. So, for all 
intents and purposes, a veteran comes back from the war, and he 
goes back into a job—maybe the job he left—if he has been injured 
or disabled during the war, a great many of the heavy industries take 
on the responsibility for training him for the next job. So, conse- 
quently, whereas your national average shows about 54 percent. of the 
veterans of World War II taking training under the GI bill, or Public 
Law 16, one or the other, in our territory it is about 42 percent, or 
way under the average, and it is because of that. 

hat, too, has led to another situation: We certainly have not had 
the development of as many so-called fly-by-night schools. 1 mean 
schools that came into existence entirely for the purpose. We have 
had some, but we haven’t had the numbers that they have had in the 
other areas. 

Mr. Evins. You have bordered on the fringes, but you have not 
answered my question—at least, not to my satisfaction. 

Based upon your experience, I would like to have your opinion. 
We have heard, of course, a lot here about the negative side of the 
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program. There has been, and there is, a positive side to the program, 
of benefits to the veterans of our country. 

I wanted to get your reaction and your opinion for the record and 
for the benefit of the committee, and perhaps later the Congress. 

Mr. Guyer. I think over-all the weight certainly is prepon- 
derantly on the side of its being a great benefit. There are certain 
parts of the program that I warm up to a great deal more than others. 
I think, for instance, the thing we have done, by and large, in sending 
boys to higher institutions of learning, and on into law and medicine 
and that sort of thing has been a pretty magnificent thing. 

Mr. Evins. Do you not also feel that training in the industrial 
— on the lower levels of the low college me has been of great 
value? 

Mr. Guyter. Yes. I am coming to that. While we had difficulty 
from time to time, and we feel that program has been one that hasn't 
worked as well as the higher one, nevertheless we come to a place now, 
certainly in Pittsburgh, where there is a great interest in the chaps 
who have had even a part of their training. 

Now, for instance, the State Employment Service has come to us 
recently and said “We are desperately in need of draftsmen in this 
area, in every industry. Here is an industry that wants 15 and here 
is one that wants 10. We have scraped the bottom of the barrel. 
Will you do an IBM run for us of every veteran who has had 6 months 
or more training in drafting? And we will pick it up from there and 
do the approaching and try and recruit for industry.”’ 

So that you are beginning to see now in this period, certainly in our 
area, where we are in very high employment; you are going to see that 
this program has produced a great many of the kind of people that are 
very much needed at this stage. 

Now, there are some black spots, too. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Guyler, can you tell us how many audits you 
people have made, and approximately how much you have recovered? 

Mr. Guyer. Let me preface that by saying that our institutional 
audit program started about September of 1949. And in the early 
days we had two institutional auditors only. Later on, about August 
of 1950, the ceiling was increased to the place where we could have 
seven institutional auditors. 

We had great difficulty recruiting those seven institutional auditors. 
We are in an area where the Pittsburgh Ordnance District and every- 
body else in competing with us for two types of people we need very 
badly—good contract officers and good institutional auditors. So the 
thing really got staffed rather recently. 

But, to date, at the end of the month of May—by the end of the 
month of May, we had completed 13 audits. We have nine other 
audits that were in process, and we have audits contemplated totaling 
30. In other words, we have 30 institutions in which I told Finance 
to move on a complete audit as fast as they can get to it. 

The amount of money that has been found in the 13 audits, the 
amount in excess charges that have been developed to date, is 
$150,540.04. 

Now, that varies in terms of total payments. For instance, the 
Art Institute of Pittsburgh, the exceptions taken were to $35,486, but 
the total amount that they had vouchered us for was $1,148,000. So 
that there the percentage was about 3 percent. 
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The CaarrmMan. Which was that? 

Mr. Guyter. The Art Institute of Pittsburgh. As you run 
through here, and I have the five percentages—I have a copy of this, 
and I would be glad to leave it with you—they vary, 3 percent, 0.07 
parent 7.23 percent, there is one where we have only done tools, we 
1ave only gone into the tool thing, and are holding the rest of it for a 
later date, and on the tool side of it, and supplies only, we took excep- 
tion to 48.82 percent. 

The CaarrMan. 48.82 percent? 

Mr. Guyter. Yes. Almost half of what they had vouchered us 
for on tools we took exception to on the basis of examination of their 
invoices and costs. 

Mr. Parren. These 30 schools you have asked for an audit on, are 
they included in the 38 you registered deficiencies on? 

Mr. Guyver. Yes. That has been a continuing process. And 
there are many instances—I do not want to leave the wrong impres- 
sion—there are many instances where adjustments are made, and we 
seem to get a satisfactory answer. But there are usually long lags, 
and a good deal of follow-up, and my idea of this program would , 
that if it is going to work, when we report a deficiency to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, something has got to happen like that. 
Somebody has got to get on his horse and start riding. 

The CuairMan. I have one other question and we will go to lunch. 

It is true that the law has told you to stay out of the school business, 
but if I were running a school and you came around and found that I 
was not conducting a proper school, and the veterans were not getting 
an education, you could not bother my school but you could tell the 
veterans: ‘“‘We will not pay you subsistence to go to that school, be- 
cause it is not a proper school’’; is that true? 

Mr. Guyter. That, I think is true. And I think that is one of the 
areas in which we have not exercised all the authority we have had. 
a I think you will realize that it is sometimes a very difficult thing 
to do. 

The CuarrMan. I realize that. 

Mr. Guyver. In other words, if you had 400 or 500 students, 
veterans who were attending a school, and you decided the only way 
to bring that school in line was to stop subsistence on those 500 vet- 
erans, I think you would think a long time before you did it. 

The CuHarrmMan. But frankly, with the amount of trouble that has 
taken place in Pennsylvania, I have been a little disappointed that 
you people were not more aggressive, and I think you should have 
warned the school, if you did not feel like the State board was doing 
what they should. 

Mr. Guyer. We have done a certain amount of that, and there is 
certainly one institution in Pittsburgh, a refrigeration school, that 
we were quite upset about, because, No. 1, they were recruiting 
veterans with very limited educational background, and then they 
were bringing them into a school and exposing them to higher mathe- 
matics, and it was pretty obvious that a large part of the student 
body couldn’t possibly profit by the instruction that was being given 
at that school. We made our survey, stopped payment, we called 
Mr. Judge and some members of his board in to Pittsburgh, and went 
through a process with that school whereby they really purged their 
student body, took out the students who, by education, should not 
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have been in there in the first place, and then we worked to place each 
one of those veterans in the type of training institution that his educa- 
tional background would mean he could profit by. 

Now, don’t get the idea we haven’t done any of it, but we have done 
some of it. 

Mr. Evins. At least the Veterans’ Administration has not been 
arbitrary. [ am pleased to hear your statement that you have tried 
to counsel with the veterans, and place them into the proper channels 
of education. They are entitled to the same benefit as those who are 
eligible for college. 

The CuarrMan. We have taken about thirty minutes of our lunch 
hour so, as far as I know, we are through with you. 

Are there any further questions of Mr. Guyler? 

If not, you are excused Mr. Guyler. 

The committee will recess until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 1:30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


The Cuarrman. Come to order, please. 

"Mr. Scorr, would you come forward? Is that Mr. Scott or Dr. 
Scott? 

Mr. Scorrt. It is doctor, but you can call it mister. 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you are 
about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES P. SCOTT, INGOMAR, PA. 


The CuarrMan. Have a seat and give your full name, your address 
and occupation, to the reporter, please. 

Mr. Scorr. Charles P. Scott, East and Woodland Roads, Ingomar, 
Pa., professor of education, University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fereuson. Dr. Scott, what is the extent of your official duties 
at the University of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Scorr. I am a teacher there and also in charge of the vocational 
education department, that is, the teacher- training department. 

Mr. Fercuson. From what funds are you paid? Are you paid 
from State or Federal funds, or a combination? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, it is a combination, on a reimbursement to the 
university. So that I am told by the assistant bursar, that I am an 
employee of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, your salary checks come to you 
from the University of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And it is your understanding that the university 
is reimbursed from Federal funds and State funds, in combination. 

Is your job at the University of Pittsburgh, Doctor, what you would 
consider a full-time job? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, your duties are such that your 
working days are what? Six days a week? Five days? Five and 
one-half? Or what is your normal workweek? 
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Mr. Scorr. Well, all of our classes are held at night, so that there 
are many nights when we have classes until a quarter to 10. There- 
fore, my schedule is irregular. 

Mr. Fserauson. But would you consider that your job there is a 
full-time job? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Dr. Scott, when did you first become associated 
with the Tri-State Training Institute? 

Mr. Scorr. In February, or the first part of 1947. 

Mr. Fereuson. That was at the time when you became associated 
as a partner, with Mr. Judge, Beamer, and Cooper? 

Mr. Scoir. Yes; that is correct. 

Oa Ferevuson. What was your capital contribution to the partner- 
ship? 

Mr. Scorr. $1,000. 

Mr. Fereuson. And at what time did you transfer the form of 
business organization to a corporation? 

Mr. Scorr. In March of 1949. 

Mr. Fereuson. I see. Now, I believe you heard the testimony 
this morning of Mr. DeCarlo, the General Accounting Office auditor, 
to the effect that there was a transfer of partnership funds to the cor- 
poration to the extent of $4,000. Is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And that would represent the $1,000 apiece that 
you four partners originally contributed? 

Mr. Scorr. I am not certain whether that represents— whether that 
came out of profits of the corporation—partnership, or out of the 
original investment. 

Mr. Feravuson. Now, Dr. Scott, just one brief question in this 
regard: 

Mr. DeCarlo also testified that the books and records revealed that 
Mr. Richard J. Zaiden was given a note in the amount of $800. 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did he make any actual cash contribution? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. For what reason was that note given to him? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, that was just the agreement under the corporation 
set-up, and he became an employee of the corporation. 

Mr. Ferevson. Who first approached Mr. Zaiden in connection 
with his becoming associated with the Tri-State School? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t recall who would be the first one. We had 
known Mr. Zaiden for some time. 

Mr. Ferocuson. In what capacity had you known him? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I heard about his school back before 1940, when 
it was operating a plastic school. I used to get reports through a 
rehabilitation man, on the school that was operated, and then, 
throughout that time I have heard of him and met him at—I can’t 
recall just when. 

Mr. Fercvuson. In the course of your conversations and discussions 
with Mr. Zaiden, in relation to his coming with the Tri-State School, 
did he make any representations to you as to the manner in. which 
he could increase the income of the school? 

Mr. Scorr. No; I don’t know that he did, other than to—— 
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Mr. Fereuson. He did to this extent, Doctor. He did to the 
extent of, in round figures, some $100,000, for a comparable period 
of operation as a corporation, where there was at least nine times 
more income received than there was for the same period of time 
when the school operated as a partnership. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; but he gave us no figures, if that is what you 
mean. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Not figures—I am asking for reasons, in other 
words, means and methods by which this income of the school could 
be increased. Was there any discussion of that? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, only through enlarging of the school and adding 
of equipment and advertising and new students. 

Mr. Frereuson. In other words, why was Mr. Zaiden employed to 
take charge of the school in return for what amounted to an equal 
one-fifth interest in the income and profits derived from it? 

Mr. Scorr. Because we knew that he was a successful school 
operator. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you felt that because he had been successful 
in his other schools he would also increase yours? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Why could he do that whereas you and the original 
partners could not? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I expect through his knowledge of business 
operation of schools. 

Mr. Frerevuson. Was the understanding that Mr. Zaiden would 
handle contract negotiations with the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir; that was part of it. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that to be done with his other duties as one of 
his duties, or would he do that exclusively? 

Mr. Scorr. Not exclusively; no. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did any one of the four stockholders ever handle 
any contract negotiations with the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t recall. I may have, but I don’t recall. That 
is, I may have made trips to the-——— 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you, yourself, Doctor, ever engage in any of the 
discussions in relation to contract negotiations? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t recall that I did; no. 

Mr. Fercuson. In the preparation of your reports and justifica- 
tions toward getting a contract, in other words, your cost data, who 
was responsible for preparing it? 

Mr. Scorr. I prepared most of that material. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you do that on your own initiative or was the 
information which was included therein given to you by someone else? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, of course, I had to get information from the book- 
keeper at the school, and the director. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was your position with the corporation? 

Mr. Scorr. Treasurer. 

Mr. Fereuson. Secretary-treasurer or just treasurer? 

Mr. Scorr. Just treasurer. 

Mr. Frereuson. In that capacity, you were responsible for the 
preparation of the cost data? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Now, how much time, Doctor, did you personally 
spend at this school on an average? 
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Mr. Scorr. Well, that varied from—I presume 1—perhaps 1 or 
2 days a month. 

Mr. Ferauson. One or two days a month? 

Mr. Scorr. But some months there would be no time spent at the 
school. ; 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, for all intents and purposes, your 
actual physical appearance in the school would be practically neg- 
ligible, is that right, sir? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that due to the fact that you were employed 
in a full-time capacity at the University of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Scorr. That is partly due to that, and partly due to the fact 
that there were no calls for me to come to the school, or no special 
reason for making a trip to the school. 

Mr. Frereuson. You heard the testimony this morning, Doctor, I 
believe, as to the amounts of salaries that were involved? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would you say as to what services you per- 
formed? 

Mr. Scorr. Pardon me? 

Mr. Ferauson. What services would you say you performed to 
permit the amounts of money that were paid to you in the form of 
salary? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, the preparation of—or not preparation, particu- 
larly—but the review of material, course material, and job sheets, and 
that sort of thing, the payment of salaries, that is, payment of wages, 
and in other words, keeping of the financial accounts, obtaining loans 
from the various members of the organization. 

Mr. Ferauson. How much time would you say that you spent on 
the preparation of instructional material, or, we will say, anything 
connected with teaching or instruction? 

Mr. Scorr. That would be difficult to esitmate, because in the 
times that I went to Wheeling I always went through, practically 
always went through the shops and the classrooms to see what the 
facilities were, and to make suggestions to the instructors, and to 
discuss with them their program and their course of study, and the 
progress of the students. 

Mr. Ferguson. There was only 1 or 2 days a month on the average 
that you spent there? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you spend any other time, or did you consider 
any other time you spent was spent for or in regard to teaching and 
instructional purposes for the school? 

Mr. Scorr. I would say so, evenings and week ends, when I re- 
viewed material. 

Mr. Ferauson. On an average per week, Doctor, how many hours 
would you say that that involved? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I would say probably a couple of nights a week, 
or a Saturday. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were estimates of those hours, and the amounts of 
time so devoted then incorporated into your cost data. . 

Mr. Scorr. In some cases. 

Mr. Ferevuson. The information that was submitted? 
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Mr. Scorr. In some cases, yes. Mostly, however, no. I will have 
to correct that. Not that time that I am just now speaking of, when 
I spent an evening going over material. 

Mr. Fereuson. Doctor, would you say that most of the work that 
you did in connection with the school would be classified as instruc- 
tional or administrative? 

Mr. Scorr. I would say most of it—well, perhaps 50-50. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you would consider that 50 percent 
of the time devoted would be classed as instructional and 50 percent 
administrative? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevuson. You said, I believe you were the one in charge of 
preparing the figures for submission to the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. For your contract? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever at any time teach for any prolonged 
period of time consecutively, we will say, for 2 weeks or a week? 

Mr. Scorr. Do you mean in the school? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. At Wheeling? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever devote any consecutive period of 
days to anything that you would consider was connected with 
instruction? 

Mr. Scorr. I did not do any teaching of students at Wheeling, 
if that is what you have in mind. 

Mr. FerGuson. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you did not at any time ever 
teach at Wheeling? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever conduct any teacher training there? 

Mr. Scorr. Not formal teacher training, such as classes on teacher 
training—no. I made the point a few minutes ago, that when I would 
go to Wheeling, that I would make it a point of talking to the various 
instructors, and looking over the lay-out of their room, and so on. 

Mr. Fereuson. But never at any time, Doctor, did you spend as 
much as, we will say, a week or 5 days, five consecutive days, at the 
school, during which time your interests were devoted to instructional 
things? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would you say in connection with your 
review of instructional material, as to what that review consisted of, 
as concisely as you can tell us. In other words, what did you do? 
What did you review, and after you reviewed it, what recommenda- 
tions did you make, if any? 

Mr. Scorr. Outlines of courses of study and individual units or 
lessons that the men had prepared. 

Mr. Fera@uson. You would, in other words, review outlines that 
would be prepared by someone else? 

Mr. Scorr. That ts right. 
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Mr. Ferauson. Who would prepare these outlines? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, in some cases we had several outlines prepared 
by several different instructors, over a period of years. In other 
words, the course has not been.a static one, it has been one of improve- 
ment as we go along, adding new units to the course, or discarding 
units, and so forth. zt 

Mr. Fercuson. Would this involve a continuing process of review? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you would have to review these 
course outlines weekly, or monthly, or quarterly? 

Mr. Scorr. No; only once in a while, as they changed. 

Mr. Fereuson. I see. Now, you say “once in a while.” Correct 
me if I am wrong in this: Normally, on a course outline of some nature, 
which of course is submitted to the various approving agencies, such 
as the DPI and the Veterans’ Administration, once that course is 
approved and established, isn’t there comparatively little necessity 
for revision of that at frequent intervals, once your review of the 
original course outline prepared has been accomplished? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; from the standpoint of the outline, that is true; 
from the standpoint of individual lessons or units within the course 
there may be changes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Excuse me, Doctor. Which courses in particular 
did you review? 

Mr. Scorr. Commercial art—well, I might say I reviewed all of 
them as they came in. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were there any to which you devoted any more 
time than others? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, perhaps commercial art and radio. 

Mr. Ferevson. How about Mr. Cooper and Mr. Beamer? Did 
they also conduct the same type of review that you did? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, on about the same basis and the 
same average amount of time? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. Mr. Cooper is a draftsman by trade, so naturally 
he was interested in the drafting. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is what I was going into. I was wondering 
whether or not there was any division of responsibility there between 
you for the various courses which were taught? 

Mr. Scorr. Originally we did have that sort of division. 

Mr. Ferevuson. I see, originally. And which courses were your 
responsibility? 

Mr. Scorr. Commercial art. 

Mr. Fereuson. Commercial art? 

Mr. Scorr. And then later on, radio. 

Mr. Meapows. Dr. Scott, I have here a photostat of the cost 
analysis for the period July 1, 1948, to January 1, 1949. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. This cost analysis contains a variety of figures, but 
I would like to read a particular part of it and then have you identify 
the document. 

I am reading now from a schedule of instructional costs, and you 
have the name ‘“‘William L. Cooper’ and under that, in the nature of 
his duties, “Instruction, teacher training, preparation of instruction 
material’’ at the rate of $3 per hour, devoting from 40 to 70 hours a 
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month. And for that 6-month period covered by the contract, you 
have the estimate that $721.92 of Mr. Cooper’s time or funds would 
be devoted to pay for Mr. Cooper’s duties in instruction. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapows. Now, with reference to Mr. Beamer, Mr. Ralph 
A. Beamer, you have the same entry, “Teacher training and prepara- 
tion of instructional material, $3 per hour, 40 to 70 hours per month.”’ 
and the figure allotted to his efforts is $802.26. 

Then we have the claim “C. P. Scott,’’ which I presume is yourself? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Under that the notation ‘Teacher training and 
preparation of instructional material” at the rate of $3 per hour, 40 
to 70 hours per month” and the figures $559.48. 

Then there is a pencil notation here, I don’t know whose notation 
it is, indicating that Mr. Cooper contributed apparently, arriving at 
an hourly basis for these sums of money, 237 hours, Mr. Beamer 
267 hours and you contributed 186 hours. That brings about these 
three figures: $721.92, $802.26, and $559.48, or a little over $2,000 
being incorporated in the cost data submitted to justify the contract 
for the Tri-State Training Institute. 

And it is your testimony that that time was not spent in actual 
instruction before a class? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. It was not spent in teacher-training sessions with 
teachers, formal teacher-training sessions, in class? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. But you did spend this time presumably in the 
most part in Pittsburgh, analyzing course outlines and material 
relating to course outlines; is that your testimony? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Now, I want to make one exception to that. I believe there was 
a period in there of a few days or a week that Mr. Cooper did some 
actual teaching because an instructor was ill. 

Mr. Merapows. And he was able to leave his position at Pittsburgh 
on vacation or something? 

Mr. Scorr. Vacation time—that is right. 

Mr. Merapows. I would like to call your attention, Dr. Scott, to 
the fact that this cost data covers the period July 1, 1948, to January 
1, 1949, and is the cost data upon which a contract was based. I 
don’t have the period of the contract here at present, and I want to 
remind you that the school started on about the first of 1947, the early 
part of 1947. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. And at that time, obviously, the courses were 
already submitted to the Veterans’ Administration and the State 
agency for approval? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Merapows. And presumably were accepted and set up as 
courses in the school? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. But it is your testimony that there was still some 
necessity for continuation on your part of analysis of these course 
outlines after they had been organized and established and set up? 
Mr. Scorr. Yes. 
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Mr. Meapows. You continued each month to devote certain time 
to analyzing these course outlines? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. I would like for you to identify this document, 
about which I have been speaking, as cost data, Dr. Scott, prepared 
by you or for you. 

Mr. Scorr. That appears to be what I prepared, yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Then I would like for you also to identify this other 
document, Mr. Scott. This is cost data for a subsequent period, 
March 1 through December 31, 1949, and there appears with this cost 
data similar statements relative to the contributions which you, Mr. 
Beamer, and Mr. Cooper, made to instruction in the school. This 
time, however, the times indicated are considerably larger than the 
period which we have just discussed. 

With reference to you, there is a notation on the cost data for the 
radio-repair course, the name “Scott’’, teacher, trainer, and supervisor, 
part time, salary rate, $200 per month; total salary received duri 
period, $2,000 per year. Time allotted to teaching, 66%, time allotte 
to administrative, 334%; salary allotted to administration, $1,000. 
Salary allotted to teaching, $2,000; and salary allotted to teaching this 
course—with reference to the radio-repair course $2,000. 

Now, there is a similar sheet for each of the courses. On the 
drafting course Mr. Cooper’s name appears as in instructor—there is 
no qualification excepting “instructor.” In this case, not teacher 
training, but instructor, part time, $100 per month; total time al- 
located to teaching, 100 percent; total time allocated to administrative, 
none; salary allocated to teaching, $1,000; salary allocated to teaching 
this course—with reference to the drafting course—$1,000. 

Then, with regard to Mr. Beamer, this sheet appears on the data 
for the refrigeration course. 

On Mr. Beamer, there is a ditto under “Instructor” which would 
apparently indicate that he was an instructor. Total salary received 
during that period of time, $3,000; time allocated to teaching, 100 
percent; salary allocated to administration, none; salary allocated to 
teaching, $3,000; salary allocated to teaching refrigeration-repair 
course, $3,000. 

I would like you to identify these documents also, Dr. Scott. 
These documents are accompanied by a standard certification re- 
quired by the Veterans’ Administration certifying the dates covered 
by the cost data, showing the name of the Tri-State Training In- 
stitute, bearing your signature, C. P. Scott, as treasurer. Would 
you please identify these? 

Mr. Scorr. I would like to point out there is a typographical error 
in that one on Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Meapows. Is there an indication on it? Would you examine 
it to see if there has been a notation of a typographical error on the 
sheet? [Handing.] 

Mr. Scorr. It should be “part time’’. 

Mr. Meapows. In the case of Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Is the notation that Mr. Beamer was an instructor 
correct? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, from the standpoint of preparing instructional 
material and supervising and doing teacher-training work, that is 
correct; but not from the standpoint of being an actual instructor. 
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Mr. Fereuson. What is the number of hours listed for Mr. Beamer, 
or amount of salary for this purpose? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t believe—do you want me to change that? 

Mr. Meapows. Don’t change the documents. 

Mr. Scorr. I am sorry. 

Mr. Frerevuson. Dr. Scott, what is the number of hours listed, or 
the amount of money involved for Mr. Beamer in that? 

Mr. Scorr. The amount of money involved is $3,000, but there are 
no hours listed. 

Mr. Fereuson. At what hourly rate, or was there any hourly rate 
or monthly rate by which we could break that down? 

Mr. Scort. Yes; I think he read over the two. 

Mr. Meapows. As far as the document is concerned, $3 per hour, 
and on the second document, it is established on a monthly rate. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Which would be comparable to $3 an hour? 

Mr. Scorr. I am not certain whether it would be comparable. I 
wouldn’t say that. It was on a monthly rate. 

Mr. Ferguson. Would the chance be that it would be consider- 
ably higher than $3 an hour? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Considerable higher or much higher? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Fereauson. The reason I ask, Dr. Scott, is that at $3 an hour 
you would find Dr. Beamer, over a 9-month period, devoting approxi- 
mately two-thirds of each month to his instructional duties at the 
school. 

Mr. Scorr. No; this is on a salary basis, not on an hourly basis. 

Mr. Frereuson. What would you say? Could you give us an 
estimate of the amount of time that would be represented by that 
$3,000 that Dr. Beamer would spend per month at the school? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Or how much time would be devoted to review and 
instructional work? 

Mr. Scorr. I could not. 

Mr. Meapows. However, on the previous rate established, the rate 
established in the previous cost data of $3 per hour, it would be 
required that he spend approximately what time, Mr. Ferguson? 

Mr. Ferevson. On the basis of $3,000, at $3 an hour, it would be 
1,000 hours of work, and in a 9-month period that would be some- 
where in the neighborhood of two-thirds of each month, for a 9-month 
period. 

Mr. Scorr. It was not on an hourly basis. 

Mr. Meapows. Dr. Scott, I would like also for you to identify a 
document which I have here, which is entitled ‘Tri-State Training 
Institute, Part-Time Radio Course Outline.”’ 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. I would like to know if you can identify it asa 
course outline, and as one of the course outlines which you may have 
spent some time in reviewing [handing]. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you give us a further explanation, Dr. Scott? 
Here is a typical course outline, with the headings and subheadings 
of the elements to be taught in the course, which was necessary, before 
the school could be established. 
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Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Which was incorporated in the original catalogs, 
and the original contracts of the school with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Megapows. Can you tell us, with a school that was established 
in 1947 and has run 4 years, why it is necessary that four individuals— 
these were individuals in addition to the paid full-time director of the 
school and the teachers—can you explain to us in detail why it is 
necessary that four individuals should be required to continue to review 
those course outlines and what they do to them, and just exactly what 
you do that occupies hour after hour of time? 

Mr. Scorr. Now, just a minute. I didn’t say that is occupied hour 
after hour of time. 

Mr. Meapows. Well, the cost data indicates that, I believe. The 
cost data indicates considerable hours. If you want me to read 
them back to you, I will. You say you reviewed them. I am tryin 
to ascertain just exactly what you did do in this 6 months’ period, 
July 1, 1948, to January 1, 1949. There is a pencil notation, 237 
hours, by Mr. Cooper’s name, 267 by Mr. Beamer’s name, and 186 
hours by your name. That actually is, in fact, in your case, more 
than a full month’s work, on a 40-hours-a-week basis. } 

Mr. Scorr. That includes supervision, teacher training, and this 
course material. 

Mr. Meapows. Now, you have testified you went down to the 
schooi 1 or 2 days a month, and about 50 percent of your time was 
administration, which would perhaps leave you 3 or 4 hours on that 
trip: in 6 months, maybe 25 or 30 hours. I presume you stayed 
= part of a day, drove down and stayed part of a day, and drove 

ack? 

Mr. Scorr. Quite often, ali day and through the evening class. 

Mr. Meapows. You say in that 6 months you contributed 8 or 10 
hours to instructional time, and there would be about 6 months or 
50 hours for instructional time. What did you do the remaining 
part of the time? Just exactly what did you do in the way of instruc- 
tional efforts, and what do you have to show for it? at docu- 
ments can you present or show to represent your work? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, I don’t know that I have any documents to 
present to show for my work. 

Mr. Meavows. Are there any tangible results from the work? 
There is the course outline that was prepared when the course was 
begun. And, as you know, it is an extremely difficult thing to 
change that course outline. It requires an amendment to the con- 
tract to change it, after the contract has been negotiated. 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t want to give the impression that we are 
changing the outline every 5 minutes or every week. 

Mr. Meapvows. What did you do in the review? That is the 
thing I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Scorr. To make certain that the instructor is following the 
outline, to make sure that—and to review any job sheets that may 
be set up within the framework of this outline. . 

Mr. Frereauson. Dr. Scott, were the number of hours represented 
in the cost data as being devoted to instructional purposes actually 
performed? 
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Mr. Scorr. I would think so; yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Now, again, as Mr. Meadows just asked, what is 
there in the way of practical, concrete results that can be shown in 
the amount of time, which is fairly considerable, as set forth in your 
cost data? What is there to show? Where is all this review and 
instructional work coming in with your full-time instructors and 
full-time director? You have other full-time employees down there. 

The thing that looks strange to the committee, and what we are 
trying to get to the bottom of, is: It looks like there was no necessity 
for the number of hours that are represented by the cost-data state- 
ments on the part of yourself, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Beamer. But 
Mr. Judge does not have any, I do not believe. 

Mr. ennews. Further, Dr. Scott, there are many, many instances 
that have come to the attention of the committee where schools are 
negotiating contracts, where even the full time of the full-time director, 
the efforts of the full-time director, are not allowed by the Veterans’ 
Administration for teaching or for instruction, which of course, as 
you know, is a certain category on the cost data. And certainly, in 
no instance that has come to our attention, have we seen an allowance 
made for the full-time employee director as well as three additional 
persons who, at the very best, make occasional trips to the school. 

Here we have a substantial allowance made by the Veterans’ 
Administration allocated to instructional costs, which is a contributing 
factor to.a very satisfactory rate which the Tri-State Training Institute 
received, and it is based on the contention that you three gentlemen, 
who are full-time employees of the University of Pittsburgh, put in 
considerable numbers of hours doing something relating to instruction. 
And it is a most important point that we know just exactly what you 
did. 

Now, I would assume, if there are job sheets, that those job sheets 
would be available. I would assume, if you have read the teacher- 
training manual, those would be available at the school, and there 
would be some tangible evidence, and more particularly in this later 
period, based on the $3-an-hour rate, or even a $5-an-hour rate, that 
the time would run into 60 or 70 hours a month. There must be some 
tangible evidence for that effort. 

Mr. Scorr. No. The only tangible evidence is the material that 
you have submitted here. 

Mr. Evins. Did you testify earlier that you did no teaching? 

Mr. Scorr. Did what? 

Mr. Evins. That you did no teaching at the school? 

Mr. Scom. That is right. 

Mr. Evtns. I believe the cost statements which were read awhile 
ago—and I made a note here, and you can correct me if I am not 
correct—state that you stated on your application, upon which the 
tuition rate is determined, that 66% percent of the time allocated is to 
teaching. 

You stated on your application that 66% percent of your time was 
allocated to teaching, and you testified that you did no teaching at all. 

Mr. Scorr. I said I did no teaching of students, but that I did do 
teacher training, informal teacher training, with these people. 

Mr. Evins. i he remaining 33% percent of the time would be time 
allocated for that. But your application specifically stated that 
66% percent of your time was devoted to teaching, and that the 
remaining was for your other services. 
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Mr. Meapows. Can I clarify a point, Mr. Evins? 

Mr. Evins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MEeapows. ‘There is a technicality in the terminology used by 
the Veterans’ Administration when they say that so much time is 
allocated to teaching. They will, in fact, allow outside teaching; 
they don’t confine it to standing before the class. That is the reason 
l am questioning Dr. Scott rather in detail as to what other activities 
he did besides standing in front of a class. They mean instructional 
preparation and so forth. 

Mr. Evins. Absolutely none of your time was devoted to what is 
a layman’s interpretation of teaching; was it? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Although the application did say 66% percent of your 
time was devoted to that function? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. And in the cost data for the period March 1, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Beamer are titled 
as instructors and that terminology is not used in connection with 
yourself. 

Mr. Scorr. That is not correct. That is not correct. That should 
be the same title as mine; that is, teacher-trainer, and so forth. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Dr. Scott? 

Dr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuvorr. Who is your immediate superior at the University 
of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Scorr. Dean Franklin, of the School of Education. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did he know that you had a financial investment in 
and worked for Tri-State School? 

Mr. Scorr. Not until recently, because my previous immediate 
superior was Dr. A. M. Goldberger, and he knew it, and | didn’t know 
whether he told Dean Franklin or not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you tell him when you went into the school 
business you were going into the school business? 

Mr. Scorr. Dr. Goldberger; yes. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Who is chancelor, is it Dr. Bowman? 

Mr. Scorr. Dr. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did Dr. Fitzgerald know about it? 

Mr. Scorr. Not that I know of, unless Dr. Goldberger informed him. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. With the full knowledge of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, you went into this school business? 

Mr. Scorr. With the full knowledge of my superior, Dr. A. M. 
Goldberger. 

Mr. Evins. Does the University of Pittsburgh receive funds from 
the Federal Government under the so-called Smith-Hughes Act? 

Mr. Scort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Is part of your salary derived from that fund? 

Mr. Scorr. It is my understanding part comes from that and part 
from State funds. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The State of Pennsylvania aiso subsidizes the 
University of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. My check comes from the University of 
Pittsburgh. My pay check, that is, and they are reimbursed. 

Mr. Meapows. Dr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes? 
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Mr. Meapows. In drawing up this instructional material, or draw- 
ing up this cost data here to be used as justification for the contract 
with the Veterans’ Administration—I am referring to both sets of 
cost data now, one of which was apparently drawn up prior to March 
1, 1949 and the other prior to July 1, 1948, did you discuss these 
allocations of instructional time with any of the other members of the 
corporation? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes; with the other men. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you discuss it with Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t know whether I did or not. I don’t recall 
whether I have discussed that with him. 

Mr. Meapvows. Who actually presented the cost data and settled 
negotiations with the Veterans’ Administration, and would have been 
the person to discuss these figures with the Veterans’ Administration? 
Would that be you or Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Zaiden. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you attend any of those negotiations? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Mr. Meapvows. Do you have any idea what yepresentations Mr. 
Zaiden may have made to the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Mr. Meapows. As a result of their questioning? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Mreapows. You have not discussed this matter in detail with 
Mr. Zaiden, or did not discuss in detail this matter with Mr. Zaiden, 
to give him the facts and figures of your contribution to instructional 
time? . 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. He merely worked from the sheets he had? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever discuss it with Mr. Zaiden, subsequent, 
to the time the committee investigator was at the school? 

Mr. Scorr. No: not that I recall. 

Mr. Frerauson. Have you discussed it with Dr. Beamer or Mr. 
Judge? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t know that I have, particularly. 

Mr. Frereuson. That is a very short period of time, Dr. Scott. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Meadows went down there less than 2 weeks 
ago, and I am just asking you the plain question, that since that 
time, have you sat down with either Mr. Beamer or Mr. Judge or 
Mr. Zaiden and discussed this situation, relative to your cost data, 
or relative to your hours which were set forth as the number of hours 
that you were instructing, or devoting to instruction purposes? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. You have not discussed it with any of them, have 
you? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You do know of your own knowledge, of course, that 
as to salaries on instruction, rent of the buildings, and time spent in 
instruction, and other items which are included in the cost data, that 
the larger that they may be inflated or blown up or shown on the 
records, the better opportunity you have for a higher rate? You do 
know that? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, of course. I know what that means, yes. 
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Mr. Evins. You made up the data or information upon which 
these submissions were based, upon which a contract was derived? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. But Mr. Zaiden actually did the negotiations after you 
did the paper work? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Scott, do you know Miss Emily Worls? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Who is she? 

Mr. Scorr. Bookkeeper at the Tri-State Training Institute. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know Mr. S. G. Kadair? 

Mr. Scorr. He is registrar. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Margaret Helzel? 

Mr. Scorr. Helzel? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. She was former bookkeeper there. 

The Cuarrman. I want to read you what they testified to. It is 

nerally their testimony, it is not the exact wording. Then I would 

ike for you to comment. 

Mr. Kadair said that Mr. Scott came into the school approximately 
every 3 weeks to 1 month since he has been there, and that an average 
would be once a month or less. 

On his visits to the school Mr. Scott checked vouchers and other 
money matters and may have talked briefly with instructors. He 
never conducted teachers’ meetings or teachers’ training sessions. 

Miss Worls said that Dr. Scott came to the school about every 3 
weeks, sometimes every 2 weeks, and on the average of once a month 
or more and that he usually called or dropped her a note before coming 
into the school. 

Mr. Worls stated that Dr. Scott usually came to school on Tuesdays 
or Wednesdays during the day and goes back the same day; however, 
he may have stayed over on some occasions. 

Miss Worls said Dr. Scott has not contacted her on Saturdays, 
since she does not work on Saturdays, but on all her contacts, they 
were made during weekdays during office hours. 

She stated that Dr. Scott checked with her on vouchers and billing, 
and he took a detailed interest in the finances of the school. 

Miss Helzel testified that Dr. Scott came down every 2 weeks to once 
a month, at least once a month, usually on Tuesdays or Wednesdays, 
and usually went back the same day. Dr. Scott talked about finances 
and records, and she did not recall that he held teachers’ meetings or 
did teaching, but may have talked to teachers, individually. 

Would you comment on those statements? Are they generally 
correct? 

Mr. Scorr. I would say the Tuesday and Wednesday part is not 
always correct. It has varied sometimes. It has been Monday. It 
depends on my teaching schedule, as I explained at the outset, we 
teach our classes at night, and there has been a time or two when I 
have gone down there in the daytime, and gotten back in time for class 
at night. 

And I also explained we are on an irregular schedule, because many 
nights it is at least a quarter to 10 before our classes are over. 

Mr. Ferevson. To whom did you charge the expenses of this 
travel? To the school? 
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Mr. Scorr. Tri-State Training Institute; yes, sir. 

Mr. Frereuson. Did you ever make any such charges to the 
University of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How far is it from Pittsburgh to Wheeling? 

Mr. Scorr. About 60 miles, 60 to 65 miles. 

The CuHarrman. Are there any other questions of Dr. Scott? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have none. 

The CHarrman. All right, sir. Thank you, Doctor. 

The CuarrMan. We will next hear from Mr. Beamer. Would you 
remain, Dr. Scott, for the rest of the hearing? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, surely. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Beamer, would you hold up your right hand 
and swear that the evidence you are about to give shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Beamer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH K. BEAMER, BUNOLA, PA. 


The CuarrMan. State your full name and occupation and address 
for the record, please. 

Mr. Beamer. Ralph K. Beamer, R. D. 2, Bunola, Pa., assistant 
professor, University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fereuson. Dr. Beamer—— 

Mr. Beamer. Don’t call me “Doctor,” I am not a doctor, just plain 
Ralph. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Beamer, how long have you been at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in your present employment? 

Mr. Beamer. Since September. 

Mr. Fercuson. September 1950? 

Mr. Beamer. This last September. 

Mr. Fereuson. I see. And are you in the same capacity as Dr. 
Scott, in that you are paid in the same manner at the University of 
Pittsburgh, with a combination of State and Federal funds? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, yes; with reference to payment, you mean? 

Mr. Frercuson. With reference to your salary. 

Mr. Beamer. I would assume so. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you receive your salary pay- 
ments 

Mr. Beamer. From the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fercuson. And that, in turn, is reimbursed out of a combina- 
tion of Federal and State funds? 

Mr. Beamer. I guess that is the way it is done. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, you have heard Dr. Scott’s testimony in 
connection with this cost data submitted? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, most of it I overheard. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you hear the parts which pertained to your- 
self, as to the number of hours and the type of instruction, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes. 

Mr. Fereauson. Would you like to read the particular portions 
again applying to you, or do you think you remember it? 

Mr. cen. I think I can understand it well enough that that 
would not be necessary. 
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Mr. Ferauson. Now, can you tell us, Mr. Beamer, of what your 
review and instructional work consisted, which is represented i in these 
cost data submissions to the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes, lean. The work I did for which I am responsi- 
ble, is keeping up and maintaining and providing mainly the equip- 
ment for the relapratiins courses. 

Mr. Frereuson. In other words, the physical maintenance of equip- 
ment or what? 

Mr. Beamer. The provision of supplies and equipment for re- 
frigeration. 

Mr. Fereuson. All right. That, as you say, is your principal job 
in connection with the Tri-State School? 

Mr. Beamer. That is, as far as the actual instruction would be 
concerned, yes. Of course, I have got lots of other duties, as secretary 
of the corporation. 

Mr. Fercuson. Then that is what is included and represented by 
the information submitted in the cost data, principally, your procure- 
ment, purchase, maintenance, and so forth, of supplies and equip- 
ment: 

Mr. Beamer. That is what I do, anyhow. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you consider that, or did you discuss with 
anyone else at the school, whether or not that was to be considered as 
being classified as instructional work? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, we assumed it was. We had been in vocational 
education a long time, and it certainly is, the procurement of su cows 
and materials, and so forth. As a teacher, I used to go out po 

up supplies. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you know the Veterans’ Administration’s dis- 
tinction between what is classified as administrative work as dis- 
tinguished from instructional work? 

Mr. Beamer. I didn’t. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was responsible for the negotiations with the 
Veterans’ Administration at Tri-State School? 

Mr. Beamer. As what? As the corporation or as the partnership? 

Mr. Ferauson. As a corporation. 

F - Beamer. As a corporation, we sort of looked to Dr. Scott to 
oO that. 

Mr. Ferauson. I see. Well, did you hear Dr. Scott’s testimony 
that the actual negotiations were conducted with the Veterans’ 
Administration by Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. And yet you say that you more or less looked to 
Dr. Scott to do that, and that is your testimony? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, he was the sort of an intermediary, I suppose, 
between——— 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever at any time, Mr. Beamer, devote any 
time at all specifically to the preparation of course outlines or in- 
structional material? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, if it were, it was very negligible. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, as you have testified, your primary 
function was the procurement and maintenance of equipment for 
the refrigeration courses? 

Mr. Beamer. That is correct, and tools. 
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Mr. Fercuson. How many days a week on an average, or a month 
on an average, did you spend at the Tri-State School, Mr. Beamer? 

Mr. bramer. Oh, that would vary. 

Mr. Frerevuson. Would it be as little as two or three times a month, 
or would it be as little as once or twice every 3 months? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, I never needed to go there very often for the 
things I did, because we made all of our purchases, practically all of 
our purchases, they were made in the Pittsburgh area, so there was no 
special reason. I would locate the material and provide for the 
transportation, and send it to the school. 

Mr. Fereuson. And after you procured the equipment and made 
the additional installations, and so forth, was there any continuing 
process of procurement of equipment? 

Mr. Beamer. Oh, yes; I bought stuff since the first of the year for 
them. 

Mr. Frercuson. Did you buy any large items or small items de- 
voted to the maintenance? 

Mr. Beamer. They are mostly large items now. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were they classified as consumable supplies or 
were they actually installations required to conduct the refrigeration 
course? 

Mr. Beamer. We regarded them as consumable supplies. Now, 
of course, that is a question that some people may argue, but that is 
our interpretation. I think we can defend it. 1 don’t think there is 
anything wrong with that. 

Mr. Mrapows. Mr. Beamer, would you say this sheet here, which 
is a supporting sheet to the cost data for the period of March 1, 1949, 
to December 31, 1949, was correct where it says: ““Name, Beamer, 
Title, Instructor’? Would you say that that is correct there? 

Mr. Beamer. I would say that the money is chargeable to instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Merapows. I am not asking you about what it is chargeable to. 
Would you say this sheet, which said “‘Beamer, Instructor” is correct? 
Do you consider yourself an instructor at the Tri-State Institute? 

Mr. Beamer. No; I haven’t said that. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Would you say this part of the sheet is correct: It 
says “$3,000.’’ In other words, allocating the portion that was set 
up for your salary, salary allocated to teaching. And then again it 
refers to the same amount, it says “Salary allocated to teach this 
course’, 

Now, would you testify that that is correct? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, I don’t get what the difference between the 
two is. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you teach? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. Merapvows. Did you teach any? 

Mr. Beamer. No; I didn’t teach. I did work that was chargeable 
to instruction. 

Mr. Meapows. You maintain that purchasing equipment and 
supplies is chargeable to instruction; is that your point? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, it is much more than purchasing. Goodness, 
you have got to select. You have to have the knowledge and the 
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background to go out and select these things, and pick out the things 
the people need. 

Mr. Meapows. But the act of selecting and purchasing the equip- 
ment, you maintain then, is properly allocated to teaching? 

Mr. Beamer. I thought so. e certainly wouldn’t have submitted 
it if we hadn’t thought it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Beamer, you purchased the supplies for the 
refrigeration section of the = ik is that right? 

r. Beamer. That is right. 

Mr. Cauporr. What supplies would you have to buy, for instance? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, all kinds of refrigerators, closed units, hermatic, 
semihermatic units, walk-in coolers, reach-in coolers, Do you want me 
to go on? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I presume they were second-hand equipment; is 
that right? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, usually. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What else did you buy? What were the smaller 
pieces of equipment? 

Mr. Beamer. I am naming you the main ones. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Give me the main ones—I beg your pardon. Give 
me the main ones. 

Mr. Beamer. All right. We have the various types of bottle 
coolers, Coco-Cola coolers, milk coolers, meat cases, ice-cream making 
machines, various types of hold-over machines that they use in 
refrigeration departments. That covers the major items. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You testified that you had to search that equipment. 
out; is that right? 

Mr. Beamer. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, couldn’t you have gotten all of 
that used equipment you wanted from Sears, Roebuck or Boggs & 
Buhl or Kaufman’s Department Store, who would sell you those jobs 
and be glad to get rid of them? 

Mr. Beamer. I wish I would have found a place like that. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. How many hours a day did it take you to search out 
this equipment? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, a day? You mean 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many hours a day? You got a pretty sub- 
stantial salary. I want to know how many hours you devoted toward 
searching out this equipment. 

Mr. Beamer. I devoted plenty. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Beamer, that doesn’t answer my question. 

Mr. Beamer. I don’t keep count of each hour a day I spend. 

Mr. Evins. On the application it states that you spent 100 hours 
of your time devoted to the school. 

Mr. Beamer. I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know anything about the application that 
was submitted? 

Mr.’ Beamer. I mean, I don’t know what that means. You tell 
me what it means and then I can maybe tell you what I mean. 

Mr. Evins. The application which was submitted to the Veterans’ 
Administration, upon which a contract was based, states in writing 
that you devoted 100 hours of your time to the school. 

Mr. Beamer. What do you think that means? 

Mr. Evins. How much time did you devote to the school? 
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Mr. Beamer. I never kept track. 

Mr. Evins. Another part of the application states that you spent 
66% percent of your time teaching. I believe you testified you did 
no teaching at all; is that correct? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes, that is right. I never told anyone I did. 

Mr. Evins. What was the salary for the procurement of these re- 
frigerators? How much? What was the salary for the procurement 
of the refrigerators for the school? Can you tell us your annual 
salary? 

Mr. Beamer. Now, wait. You are getting too many questions 
here all at once. 

Mr. Evins. It is a very simple question, very simple. Just tell the 
committee what was your annual salary for the procurement of these 
refrigerators for the school. What was your annual salary? That is 
a simple enough question? 

Mr. Beamer. My annual salary in 1947 was zero. 

Mr. Evins. What was it in 1950? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, I would have to look. 

Well, I can’t give you a breakdown of it. I can tell you what I 
got. 

Mr. Evins. I am not asking for a breakdown, I am asking in round 
figures what was your annual salary? 

Mr. Beamer. For what? 

Mr. Evins. For the services which you performed for the school. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is not a difficult question. 

Mr. Beamer. I only want to understand. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How much money did you earn from Tri-State 
School in 1950? 

Mr. Frereuson. I can give it to you. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. We want to learn it from him. 

Mr. Evins. You picked out 1947 and said “Nothing,” and I want 
to know for 1950. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Go ahead. 

Mr. Beamer. All right. In 1946, or 6 months previous to the 
forming of the school, | got no money. 

Mr. Evins. I didn’t ask for an explanation. I asked for the salary. 

Mr. Beamer. 1947, I reported that. 

For 1948, for the year, for the total salary, $2,587.66. 

Mr. Evins. What did you get for the next year? 

Mr. Beamer. 1949, for the first 2 months of the year, I got 

Mr. Evrns.,I did not ask you for the first 2 months. I asked for 
the annual salary. 

Mr. Beamer. I am sorry, sir; this is the way it Is. 

Mr. Evins. Can you not give us the total for the year? 

Mr. Beamer. No. 

Mr. Evins. Can’t you give us approximately the total? 

Mr. Beamer. I will give it all to you in a moment. 

Mr. Evins. Give us round figures—I am interested in round 
figures. 

Mr. Beamer. You see, we changed from a partnership to a cor- 
poration, and I have got to—I am coming down to the end of the 
partnership. 

Mr. Evins. I respectfully request, Mr. Chairman, I have a right 
to ask the witness a question as to what approximately his annual 
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salary is, and I think that a college professor and director of a veterans’ 
trade school should be able to tell a congressional committee approxi- 
mately what his annual salary is. 

Mr. Beamer. I will tell you what you want. 

Mr. Evins. Tell me for the year, not for 2 months. 

The CuarrMan. Let him answer the question. 

Mr. Beamer. $253.50 for the first 2 months. The next 10 months, 
$4,467. 

Mr. Evins. Can you add that up for the year? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. That is the question I have asked you. 

Mr. Beamer. Give me a moment. That is about $4,800. 

Mr. Evins. About $4,800? 

Mr. Beamer. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. What was your annual salary for the next year, 
wy are You can leave off the pennies. 

Mr. Beamer. Well 

Mr. Evins. Approximately, your annual salary for the next year. 
Can you tell me that? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes; but I would like to make a word of explanation. 

Mr. Evins. I just asked you for your salary. Can you tell me 
your approximate salary for the next year? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Beamer 

Mr. Beamer. May I just make one statement here? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Give your explanation. 

Mr. Beamer. You see, here is the difficulty 

Mr. Evins. It is very simple, if you answer the question. 

Mr. Beamer. If it were simple, I would tell you. 

Mr. Evins. He is evading, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beamer. I am sorry. I would like to tell you, and I want to 
tell you. We have got nothing to hide. 

Mr. Evins. Answer my question. 

Mr. Beamer. I will in a moment. 

Our corporation year runs from March to March, and I assume you 
are asking for the salary which I received within a calendar year. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What is your income-tax year? 

Mr. Beamer. That is what I am trying to give you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is what we want. 

Mr. Beamer. That is what I am giving you. The income tax figure 
for 1950 was $19,108, which, of course, went back into the former year. 

Mr. Evins. Nineteen thousand how much? 

Mr. Beamer. $108. 

Mr. Evins. That was a salary for your income-tax year for your 
services at the school? 

Mr. Beamer. Thatis right. That is the money I received from the 
corporation. 

Mr. Evins. You bought a few used refrigerators, and that is the 
extent of your services? 

Mr. Beamer. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You went out searching for refrigerators, and when 
you organized the big searching party, where was the first place it 
stopped to buy refrigerators, and how much did you buy? 

Mr. Beamer. Goodness, I couldn’t go back over all those. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. You are telling me how difficult it was to get these 
things. Now, certainly that should have been outstanding in your 
mind, if you are searching for a rare gem of a refrigerator, a used one, 
that you cannot find, and you come upon one, after a great search, 
that should be outstanding. 

Mr. Beamer. I can tell you where I got them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where did you get them? You certainly know that. 

Mr. Beamer. I know where I bought the bulk of them. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You tell us where you got them after this great 
search. 

Mr. Beamer. The Brewster Radio & Electric. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What is that? 

Mr. Beamer. Brewster Radio & Electric. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Beamer. Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Where is it located? 

Mr. Beamer. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where is it located in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Beamer. I would be, I call it, Frankstown Avenue Extension. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where is the other place you have bought re- 
frigerators? 

Mr. Beamer. Gattle Electric, in Kensington. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Gattle Electric? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ever buy from Sears, Roebuck? 

Mr. Beamer. I never did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ever send your searching party up there to 
see if they had any up there to sell? 

Mr. Beamer. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ever buy any from Kaufman’s? 

Mr. Beamer. No. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you buy any from Rosenbaum’s? 

Mr. Beamer. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What is the name of that store—did you buy any 
from Boggs & Buhl? 

Mr. Beamer. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You had to go to the little places to buy used 
refrigerators? 

Mr. Beamer. That seems to be my best contact. Maybe I am 
dumb, but that is where I went. 

Mr. Evins. What is your salary as assistant professor at the 
University of Pittsburgh, approximately, in the calendar year? 

Mr. Beamer. Do you mean right now? 

Mr. Evins. Well, in 1950. 

Mr. Beamer. Yes, 1950. That is, I believe, $5,400. 

Mr. Evins. $5,400 is your salary, and you devote most all of your 
time at the university? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, ves; I devote about 50 hours a week. 

Mr. Evins. In 1950, for the time you spent for this vocational 
trade school, buying refrigerators you got $16,000 in salary, or was it 
$19,000? Which was it? 

Mr. Beamer. $19,108, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And your application upon which the cost data was 
submitted to the Veterans’ Administration states that 100 percent 
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of your time was devoted to the school, and 66% percent of your time 
was devoted to teaching, and your testimony reveals that you spent 
most of your time in buying used refrigerators for your annual salary 
of $19,000 which is substantially in excess of that received at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Beamer. No, no. I think you are misinterpreting the thing. 
You forget that I am secretary of the corporation, and that I help to 
make the decisions of the corporation, which surely must be worth 
something. 

Mr. Evins. But you are not doing any teaching there, as the 
Boe states? 

Ir. Beamer. No; I go back to my original statement, that what 
I did is chargeable to instruction. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Beamer, I have one final question to ask you. 

You are a college professor, an American citizen, and a taxpayer. 

Do you feel as though the veterans and the taxpayers of this 
country got their money’s worth as far as the school in which you 
are connected is concerned? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes, I do. 

The CuarrmMan. You think the taxpayers and the veterans have 
gotten their money’s worth? 

Mr. Beamer. I do. We have been very careful; we hired the best 
director we could get to help us run the school. He was a former VA 
employee who hell afterward gone to another school. It wasn’t one 
of these people carried over at all, and he was an excellent man. 

The CuarrmMan. And you feel like your profit in that school was a 
normal, ordinary, very average profit? 

Mr. Beamer. W ell, if I had been in the automobile business, I 
think I would have made the same, or maybe more. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. By the way, Mr. Beamer, these places where you 
bought the refrigerators, did you have any financial interest or 
interest otherwise, in them? 

Mr. Beamer. Oh, no. We don’t do things like that. 

The Caarrman. What was your initial investment? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, for the partnership? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Beamer. Well, I would interpret it as being $4,000. Now, 
there was a thousand dollars that you will interpret as ‘capital, but 
there Was $3,000 more of unsecured loans. I mean, that money 
went in there. Well, you might as well—I call it capital, but maybe 
some of you lawyers would call it something else. But to me, it was 
capital, because it was there, there was no security back of the loans. 
There was a total of $4,000 went into the partnership. 

The Cuarrman. You feel like if all the shee ls operated like yours, 
the veterans got their moneys worth and the taxpayers got theirs, and 
that the people running the schools did not make excessive prefits, 
and that you earned everything you received? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, ves; I feel we did. [ think that this profit 
you are talking about you will find that we certainly welcome any 
investigation that you people make. We opened our books to all of 
your people, everything we had. They looked over all our checks 
and everything we had. 

Mr. Evins. You are receiving more than your salary, substantially, 
from the taxpayers, of Pennsylvania, and this Nation, $5,400 from the 
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university as a professor at the University of Pittsburgh, part of which 
was contributed under the Smith-Hughes Appropriation Act, and 
$19,000 for your services in procuring refrigerators for this veterans’ 
trade school. 

Mr. Beamer. No;I didn’t admit that. You are putting words into 
my mouth. I didn’t say that. I said that in addition to this, there 
was managerial ability, based on years and years of experience. 

Mr. Evins. Could you tell us approximately how many students 
you had in your school? One of the directors did not even know how 
many students you had in the school. 

Mr. Beamer. | have a fair idea. 

Mr. Evins. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Beamer. At what time? 

Mr. Evins. At any time. 

Mr. Beamer. During the partnership-——— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Suppose you give us the highest number of students 
you had? That will make an excellent answer. 

Mr. Beamer. Let me finish my statement. 

During the partnership we never reached, as far as I can 
recollect 

Mr. Cuuporr. Nobody made any money during the partnership. 
We are interested in after the partnership. 

Mr. Beamer. You are not interested in what we lose? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Nobody made any money in the school that year. 
Some of you drew $167 in that year. We are interested in the $19,000 
year. 

What was the total number of students, the largest number you had 
at any one time in the period of the corporation? 

Mr. Beamer. Something over 300. It was a small school. 

The CuarrMan. As an instructor, how many hours a week is ex- 
pected as an average maximum for teaching hours in a school? How 
many hours do you teach a week? 

Mr. Beamer. | run about 10 hours a week. 

The CHarrmMan. You teach about 10 hours a week? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes. 

The CHarrman. How many hours did your teachers teach over in 
this school? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, some of them taught some overtime. I believe 
Dr. Scott has that in his records. He can answer that exactly. 

The Cuarrman. The information we have is that they taught 50 
hours a week. Would you consider that good school practice, con- 
ducive to an excellent school for veterans? 

Mr. Beamer. No; as a rule we don’t recommend that, if we can 
help it. 

The Cuarrman. A lot of your classes were scheduled up until 11:30 
at night. Do you consider that a good school practice? 

Mr. Beamer. That seemed to be the time when the boys wanted 
to come. We tried afternoon classes and morning classes, and the 
boys wanted the evening classes, so we tried to set them up according 
to what they wanted. 

The CHatrrMan. Do you consider that a good school practice? 

Mr. Beamer. It seemed to be what the boys wanted. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know of any college before the GI bill 
started, that operated up until 11:30 at night—or any school? 
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Mr. Beamer. Any college? 

The Crarrman. Any school in the United States or in the world, 
that had hours up to 11:30 at night. 

Mr. Beamer. 11:30? 

The CHarrMan. Sir? 

Mr. Beamer. 11:30 at night, you say? 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. Do you know of any that had 
classes up until 11:30 at night? 

Mr. Beamer. Scheduled to 11:30? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What were your night shifts? So we do not confuse 
you? 

The CuarrMan. Let him answer this. 

Did you know you had classes in this school up until 11:30 at 
night? "Answer “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Beamer. I say “No.” 

The Cuarrman, All right, sir. Did you know that your school 
had three shifts of 5 hours each a day for schooling? Is that accepted 
as good? Would that indicate a good school? Three full 5-hour 
shifts? Do you know of any schools that existed prior to the GI 
bill that had such policies as that? 

Mr. Beamer. We did it during the war all the way through. We 
scheduled it 24 hours a day, one shift after another, in public schools. 

The Caarrman. As far as your school was concerned, you felt it 
was all right? 

Mr. Cavuporr. You had publie schools going 24 hours a day during 
the war? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What did they teach after midnight? 

Mr. Beamer. The same things they taught before midnight. 

The CrarrmMan. Mr. Beamer, in your teaching experience, what 
percent of absenteeism do you usually have. In other words, over a 
week’s time, approximately how many students would have been 
absent? What percentage of students in your college classes would 
have been absent? 

Mr. Beamer. It is pretty small. The university—— 

The Cuarrman. Would you say 2 percent? 3 percent? 

Mr. Beamer. The university allows 2 evenings out of 16. 

The CuarrMan, The records we have indicate that you have about 
a 25 "nes record of absence. Do you think that makes a good 
school? 

Mr. Beamer. | don’t believe that, sir, because we had a director 
down there. 

The Cuarrman. I will have to change that. I was not quite right. 

We made an inspection one day and on the day we inspected it, there 
was a 25 percent absence, although your records do not show it. Of 
course, that could have been an unusual case on that particular day, 
but you had a 25 percent absence. 

Mr. Beamer. Our director that we had all during the time left us 
about October, and he was the man that I have absolute faith that 
while he was there that attendance was kept and kept right. 

Mr. Evins. That is what the boys wanted. You gave the boys 
what they wanted. You said that was what the boys wanted. You 
testified several times that that was what the boys wanted. 
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Mr. Beamer. In the way of —— 

Mr. Evins. Absences. 

Mr. Beamer. I didn’tsay that. I said that we scheduled the classes 
at night when the boys wanted them. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Beamer, in your college courses do you keep a 
system of progress on your students? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you know whether or not your school keeps a 
system of progress on the students? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, we told our director to take care of those things. 

The CHarrMan. But you do not know whether there is any record 
or not? You do not know what kind of progress record was kept, do 
you? 

Mr. Beamer. I think he kept a good one. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, that comes down to a matter of opinion, 
and the opinion of our investigator was that it was not a good progress 
record. 

Mr. Beamer. Well—— 

The CuarrmMan. Now, on enrollment policy, what kind of enrollment 
policy do you have in the university where you teach? Can I start 
today, and somebody else next week, and someone else next month? 

Mr. Beamer. In the university—no. 

The CHarrMAN. Let us take a school similar to your Tri-State 
School. Is it good school policy to allow a person to come in at any 
time? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, of course, that is again a matter of opinion. I 
say that in vocational education, a boy ought to be permitted to start 
at any time. 

The CHarrMan. What about a refrigeration course, a technical 
course, where you are teaching a boy refrigeration? 

Mr. Beamer, As far as I am concerned, he can come in any time 
he wants to. In fact, that is the way I like to have it. 

The CHarrMan. In a school where the students are doing detail 
work, it is usually accepted as good policy to have an individual 
light for each student. Do you consider your lighting situation there 
at Tri-State School as being of the best? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, it was as good as we could get it provided for in 
those quarters. We were willing to spend more; we weren’t trying to 
cheapen the thing. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I am sure you know many of your 
students do not have individual lights? 

Mr. Beamer. In some cases where you are working up above on 
tables and things 

The CaarrMan. Have you in all your educational experience seen 
a drafting course, where a man was doing drafting and did not have 
an individual light? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes, right in the public schools. In fact, I don’t 
know very many public schools I saw with individual lights. 

The CHarrMAN. How many students are usually accepted as being 
& minimum or maximum number for a class? 

Mr. Beamer. Do you mean maximum? You want maximum? 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Beamer. Well, 25 is plenty high. Of course, it will depend a 
little on the occupation being taught. 
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The CuarrmMan. None of your classes are above 25 from the infor- 
mation we have. 

Mr. Beamer. Not very many. We try to put on another teacher, 
or another section, just as soon as that was possible. We instructed 
Mr. Shupe to keep the classes down to a reasonable amount. 

The CHarrMan. Again, to conclude the whole thing, you are 
satisfied that you had a good school, that the veterans have gotten 
their money’s worth, and the taxpayers have gotten their money’s 
worth, and that you did not receive excess profits? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes; I think we operated a good school. 

Mr. Evins. May I ask another question? 

You are an educator, you are a professor at the University of 
Pittsburgh, which is one of our great universities, and this Nation has 
been interested in the education of our veterans of the country. 

Do you not think that as an educator and professor and a man with 
a vast amount of experience behind you, that you should have some 
interest in the veterans, rather than in the profit motive? 

Mr. Beamer. We certainly did have an interest in the veterans. 

Mr. Evins. You have testified heretofore that that is what the boys 
seemed to want. Did you want to give them what they wanted or 
what they need? You are a man of some education and some attain- 
ments and some experience. Do you not think that you should have 
made some contribution to this? 

Mr. Beamer. You are trying to put words in my mouth. 

Mr. Evins. I am asking you: Do you not think you should have 
supervised and given them a proper course, rather than saying, 
“That is what the boys want?” You gave them what they Le 

Mr. Beamer. I did not say that. I would like to go back for the 
record. Now, let’s get this thing straight. The question was asked 
about the schedule, wasn’t it? 

The CuarrMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Beamer. And I said the boys seemed to want an evening 
schedule, so we set up an evening schedule for the boys. But that 
does not mean that we do not have the boys’ interests in mind, that 
means we are trying to make it so they can come to school at times they 
want to. We told our directors, we said, any time that any boy isn’t 
doing work, we are going to get rid of him. We are not trying to run 
that kind of a school. We may need money, but not that bad. 

Mr. Evins. Do you not think that there is a degree of responsibility 
imposed upon you as a college man, as an educator, to manifest some 
interest in the establishment of a school to help aid and educate the 
veterans, rather than just giving the boys what they want? 

Mr. Parren. Will the gentleman yield? 

That leads to my next question. 

You say that a man can start your school any day. Do you teach 
no theory at all? 

Mr. Beamer. That wasn’t the point. 

Mr. Parren. You said you would be glad to take them any day they 
as oy in the school. 

fr. Beamer. I am talking about my opinion. The question was 
directed to me personally. . 

Mr. Parten. I will direct it to you personally. You take a man any 

day he comes down to the school, and you teach no theory? 
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Mr. Beamer. | am not talking about our school. I understood that 
this was my opinion, how do you feel about boys, whether they should 
be accepted at any time. 

Mr. Parren. You will take them any time, is that what you said? 
You have no theory? 

Mr. Beamer. I am not the one who takes the boys at the school. 

The CuarrmMan. I asked the question, Mr. Patten, whether it was 
a good, common practice if, say, that I wanted to go to school today, 
and they started someone else next week, and someone else the fol- 
lowing week, and if that occurred, would everyone get the maximum 
of instruction. 

Mr. Parren. He said he would take them any time. 

The CHarrMan. He said in a television course he could start the 
boy at any period in the course of instruction, and he thought it was 
all right. I offer that as criticism to the school. 

Mr. Parren. Don’t you teach theory as part of the formal educa- 
tion? Is this all work with a set? 

Mr. Beamer. You are getting over on to the school. You are 
asking questions about the school. 

Mr. Evins. He is a college professor and he doesn’t do anything 
but purchase refrigeration equipment. 

Mr. Parren. That is not the point. You said that you would take 
a boy any time he appeared in the school, into the class. 

Mr. Beamer. No; I was asked my opinion of policy. Wasn't it that? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Beamer. Now, which one do you want me to answer? Do 
you want me to answer for the school or to answer for my opinion? 

Mr. Parren. I would like your opinion, because it is amazing, as 
an educator, that you have that theory. 

Mr. Beamer. I am an auto mechanic by trade. I have always 
maintained that in vocational education, whenever a boy comes to 
the school there is a place for him and we start him right in there and 
we carry him along on individual instruction, as far as I am concerned, 
sir. It doesn’t make any difference. In fact, I would like to have 
my people coming up 

Mr. Parren. With no courses of theory on the engine, or the 
mechanics of the thing? You have no formal education, “and it Is all 
mechanical work with the automobile? Is that you are saying? 

Mr. Beamer. Well, you are getting into sort of deep water 

Mr. Parren. I am not in deep water; | would say you were. 

Mr. Beamer. No; I am not—I am right at home. 

Mr. Parren. You say vou take them any time they come, and yet 
you are running a school? 

Mr. Beamer. I am talking about my own feelings. Those are two 
different things. 

Mr. Parren. At Tri-State you took them any time you appeared? 

Mr. Beamer. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Parren. Let’s put it that way. 

The CuarrmMan. According to our records, they do. 

Mr. Beamer. I believe that is our ge neral feeling, among all four 
of us, that whenever a person can come in—that is our gene ral back- 
ground. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Beamer, for your information, in your archi- 
tectural drafting, mechanical drafting, constructional drafting, there 
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you have a period of classes from 6:30 p. m. until 10:40. On commer- 

cial art you have one from 6:30 to 10:40 p. m. On radio you have 

one from 6 until 11 p. m. On television you have one 6 to 11 p. m. 

On refrigeration, you have one 6 to 11 p. m. and on refrigeration and 

nd you have one from 8 o’clock until 11:30 p. m. That is the 
rmation we have. 

Mr. Beamer. I wasn't familiar with that last one. 

The CuarrMan. That is the record we have in our hands. 

Mr. Beamer. All right. 

The CuarrMan. It was provided by the school. 

Mr. Beamer. It is all right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Beamer, how many students have graduated 
from your school since it was in existence? 

Mr. Beamer. What? 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many students have graduated from your schoo] 
since it has been in existence? 

Mr. Beamer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is there anybody who makes $19,000 a year out of 
your school who knows what is going on? 

Mr. Beamer. Yes, our director does, and I think Mr. Zaiden, our 
president, does. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I would like to hear from someone from your schoo! 
who knows what is going on. One of your directors doesn’t know how 
many students you have and he drew a substantial amount of money. 
You drew $19,000 a year and you do not know how many students 
graduated from the school. I would just like to get some information, 
now. I think if you have anybody here who knows what is going on, 
we would like to hear from him. 

Mr. Beamer. We would be glad to give it, if you want it. 

The CHarrMan. We have one more question, and you will be 
excused. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Beamer, do you know how many veterans, as 
compared with nonveterans, that were trained in your school? Do 
you have nonveterans? 

Mr. Beamer. We have a few—there are not many. 

The CHarrman. All right, sir, Mr. Beamer. That is all. Thank 
you very much. 

Are Mr. Lovrak and Mr. Hartline in the room? 

Mr. Hartline and Mr. Lovrak, will you hold up your right hands 
and swear that the testimony that you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Lovrak. I do. é 

Mr. Hartutne. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK WILFORD HARTLINE, LAMIRA, OHIO, AND 
PETER JAMES LOVRAK, BELLAIRE, OHIO 


The CuarrMan. Have a seat, please. Mr. Hartline, would you 
state your name, your occupation, and your address, and after he is 
finished, Mr. Lovrak, would you do the same, please. 

Mr. Harrirne. Frank Wilford Hartline, Lamira, Ohio, vocational 
instructor. 

Mr. Lovrak. Peter James Lovrak, Wagner Avenue, Bellaire, Ohio, 
special art instructor, Tri-State Training Institute, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Mr. Meapows. I would like to address my first questions to you, 
Mr. Hartline. Specifically, what courses do you teach at Tri-State 
Training Institute? 

Mr. Harruine. I| teach three types of drafting. 

Mr. Meapows. What are the names of those courses? 

Mr. Harruine. I teach machine drafting, structural steel drafting 
and architectural drafting. 

Mr. Meapows. How long have you been there as an instructor in 
that school? 

Mr. Harriine. Since the spring of 1948. 

Mr. Mgapows. Since the spring of 1948. And how long had the 
school operated prior to the time you came there? 

Mr. Harrturne. Oh, well, I suppose since the original—— 

Mr. Meapows. A little over a year, perhaps? 

Mr. Hartung. Yes; I think that is about right. 

Mr. Meavows. When you came there, I presume you replaced 
someone? 

Mr. Harruine. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapows. And there was a course in existence at that time, a 
course of training under progress at that time? 

Mr. Hartung. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. For all three courses? 

Mr. Harruine. No. 

Mr. Mrapows. Which course? 

Mr. Harrurne. Machine drafting only. 

Mr. Meapows. And the other two courses were added, the other 
two drafting courses were added after you came? 

Mr. Harring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapvows. When you came there there was a course of drafting 
in progress? 

Mr. Harruine. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you pick up that course outline and that course 
of instruction and utilize it as an instructor? Did you continue on 
with that course or did you revise that course of training? 

Mr. Harturne. I revised it somewhat, but I used the same prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Meapvows. When you added these two additional courses in 
drafting, where did those courses come from? Did you prepare those? 
Were those prepared by Dr. Scott or Mr. Cooper or Mr. Beamer, or 
were those prepared by you? 

Mr. Hartutne. I think I originally prepared both of them. 

Mr. Meapvows. Then your testimony is that vou revised the original 
cost that was there when you were employed by the school, and the 
two additional courses added will be carried and drawn up by you? 

Mr. Hartung. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you receive any assistance from anyone on 
those courses, any substantial or material assistance in preparing 
those courses? 

Mr. Harrturne. I have quite a few texts available, plus my past 
experience. 

Mr. Meapows. I am referring to other persons who might have done 
some of the work for you. 

Mr. Hartuine. I wrote the course and then I am not sure whether 
anyone examined them or not. 
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The CuHarrman. Mr. Hartline, you have heard the testimony. 
What we want to know is: Did Mr. Beamer, Dr. Scott, or any of 
those people help you, or did you do the work yourself? 

Mr. Harrie. I am pretty sure that I had mostly to do with it. 

Mr. Merapows. With reference to subsequent development of 
course material, we all know this course outline here, a brief outline 
of the course that appears in the contract, is not a teaching outline. 
Now, there is subsequent development of daily teaching plans and 
exercises, and day-by-day steps which the student pursues through 
through the course. Who decided on those? Who drew up the daily 
lessons and plans and actually developed the day-by-day course? 

Mr. Hartung. Well, I did quite a bit of that work myself. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you receive any substantial aid from any other 
persons? 

Mr. Harrurne. Not in the classroom. 

Mr. Meapows. At any time? 

Mr. Harring. Except a very few visits from the gentleman. 

Mr. Meapows. Which of these gentlemen? 

Mr. Harriine. Well, Dr. Scott was in my room, and Mr. Zaiden 
has been in. 

Mr. Merapows. What was the nature of Dr. Scott’s visit? What 
did he do? How long would he stay with you and what would he do? 

Mr. Harruine. Well, he would look at our drawings and he made 
a few suggestions as to what we might be able to work on there. 

Mr. Mrapvows. How many times would you say since you have 
been there you have had a conference of over 15 minutes, relating to 
your course material, with Dr. Scott or Mr. Cooper or Mr. Beaver? 

Mr. Harrutne. Not over once a month. 

Mr. Meapows. Not over once a month. Would those conferences 
be over 15 minutes or less than 15 minutes? 

Mr. Harrirne. Well, there was some over and some less. 

Mr. Meapvows. Would they be as much as an hour? 

Mr. Harring. No. 

Mr. Meapows. Less than an hour? 

Mr. Harrie. Less than an hour. 

Mr. Meapows. And it was within your province to select the text- 
books also, to back up the course that you were offering, I presume? 

Mr. Harring. To a certain extent | suggested—sometimes we 
couldn’t always get the particular ones that we wanted, and then we 
would search for others. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you ever attend any teacher-training meetings 
conducted by either Mr. Scott, Mr. Cooper, or Mr. Beamer, where 
they had called the instructors together to give you instructioas on 
how to teach? Did you ever attend such a meeting? 

Mr. Harrutne. We have attended a few in the office at school. 

Mr. Meavows. What were the durations of those meetings? 

Mr. Harturne. Oh, I don’t know—an hour, maybe. 

Mr. Meapows. You say a few. I presume you mean two or three 
in the period of time you have been there? 

Mr. Harruine. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Was there placed in your hands any sort of bul- 
letins? I am not talking about printed material that might be 
purchased somewhere, but something that was the original work of 
any individual, relating to the teaching process, teacher-traiming 
material? 
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Mr. Hartuine. I have some. 
Mr. Meapows. By Dr. Scott or Mr. Cooper? 

Mr. Harruine. I have some with Mr. Scott’s name. 

Mr. Meavows. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Harrtuine. I have a few books with Mr. Scott’s name. 

Mr. Meapows. Printed books? 

Mr. Harriine. Possibly. Well, there is a few pamphlets, too. 
Mr. Meapows. Mr. Lovrak, what course do you teach? 

Mr. Lovrak. Commercial art. 

Mr. Meapows. How long bave you been in the school? 

Mr. Lovrak. A little better than 3 years. 

Mr. Meapows. Was the Commercial Art course in progress when 
you went there? 

Mr. Lovrak. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you continue with the same identical course 
when you went there, or did you make any modifications? 

Mr. Lovrak. I| had to revise it some. 

Mr. Meapows. Why did you have to revise the course? 

Mr. Lovrak. I guess it was the hours, and the subjects taught were 
exactly as I wanted, were the same things I wanted to teach, but I 
wasn’t quite sure that they followed in the same rotation that I 
wanted to give them. 

Mr. Meapows. In other words, is it correct to say you were not 
satisfied with the course? 

Mr. Lovrak. Oh, no; I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Meapows. As I recall from previous testimony, you indicated 
that one of the conditions of your first going there, as I understand it, 
was a temporary instructor, and one of the conditions of your staying 
on as & permanent instructor was that you would have the privilege 
of redesignating the course, to make certain modifications, and in 
accordance with your views; is that correct. 

Mr. Lovrak. Well, when I first went there I wasn’t sure I would 
stay, so naturally, I wasn’t too familiar with that, but when I got my 
permanent appointment, | wanted to revise what they had to conform 
with what I knew, the way I was taught. 

Mr. Meapows. And you made that revision? 

Mr. Lovrax. And when I spoke to the director on those matters, 
why, he showed me the prospectus, and just how many hours were 
allocated and devoted to certain phases of the course, and he told me 
I must conform rigidly to that. And I didn’t write up my problems 
in all phases of the course. 

And another thing, I wanted to teach it all myself. They had 
another temporary man teaching one phase of the course. I said, 
“If I am to work with these fellows I want them all the time and not 
someone else teaching them sometimes.’ 

So I did write up the different divisions of the course. I submitted 
them to the director, and it was subsequently approved. 

Mr. Meapows. And have you been teaching substantially along 
that outline since that time? 

Mr. Lovrak. Exactly. 

Mr. Meavows. And with reference to day-by-day material, in 
other words, I believe that it is well known that in vocational courses 
it is necessary to break down these courses into exercises and day-by- 
day projects and assignments. Did you make those decisions? 
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Mr. Lovrak. Yes. 

Mr. Meavows. Did you receive assistance or substantial advice 
on making those decisions? 

Mr. Lovrak. Well, I couldn’t say that I received any such advice 

that would make me want to change anything I would put down. 

Mr. Meapows. In other words, you made the decisions; you broke 
down the courses into a day-by-day teaching process, made up the 
sample job sheets, project sheets, and whatever you might want to 
call them for the students? 

Mr. Lovrakx. We don’t have any job sheets or anything like that. 
The course is broken down into projects. 

Mr. Meapows. And you carried the students through a series of 
projects, and you arrived at the projects within the course outlined? 

Mr. Lovrak. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Have you ever attended any teacher-training 
meetings at Tri-State Traming Institute? 

Mr. T vhant Yes; I would say a few. 

Mr. Meapows. “A few’’—meaning two or three? 

Mr. Lovrax. I wouldn’t say they were instructive—approximately 
two or three, sir. They weren’t on the instructive side in regard to 
my subject; they were mostly to do with regulations regarding some- 
thing new in VA regulations or possibly attendance regulations. 

Mr. Meapows. I see. Then you could not say that what they were 
primarily aimed at was discussing the procedures of teaching methods, 
but more administrative instructions for use of the teachers, in order 
to understand the VA administrative set-up? . 

Mr. Lovraxk. Pardon me, sir. Will you please repeat that? 

Mr. Meapows. I am trying to draw a difference between the type 
of meetings that may have occurred. Were they meetings which 
were primarily designed to discuss teaching procedures and processes 
and methods of improving teachers, or were they on the contrary, 
meetings to talk about the administrative routine as to how you make 
out the forms? 

Mr. Lovrak. They were the last. 

Mr. Ferauson. They were really teachers’ meetings, rather than 
teacher-training meetings? 

Mr. Meapows. What sort of grading system do you employ in 
your course, Mr. Lovrak? 

Mr. Lovrak. We use A, B, and C. The A is four points. 

Mr. Mreapows. Do you have any idea after you submit a monthly 
grade and a monthly attendance sheet, what sort of permanent record 
is Maintained in the office? 

Mr. Lovrak. Heretofore we have been using office data cards, and 

the grades are submitted every 3 months. In the commercial art a 
lot of problems cannot be completed in 1 month. Some problems 
can be completed in one class. 

I have my own book, and every 3 months I check my required 
schedule, required problems that a student must complete, with what 
he has completed, and enter his grade on his office card. 

Mr. Meapows. Let me make a summary statement—and this 
would apply to both of you—and see if you agree with this; Is it a 
substantially correct statement that since either or the two of you 
have been employed by the Tri-State Training Institute, you have 
in each instance revised the course outline in accord with your plan, 
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and in the case of Mr. Hartline, prepared two new course outlines 
which were instituted in the school, and you have all or substantially 
all of the instructional breakdown on the courses, and have been left 
pretty much alone to teach the courses, in accordance with your 
best judgment. Is that a correct statement’ ? 

Mr. Lovrak. I would say in most instances, sir, I submit my course 
outline to my superiors. I don’t know how much time they devote 
to going back over them or who they submit that to, to get verifica- 
tion, or something else in regard to that. 

Mr. Meapows. It did come back like you submitted it? 

Mr. Lovrak. It was. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you ever marked a student as present when 
actually he was absent? 

Mr. Lovrak. No, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Have you any knowledge of your records being 
changed to mark a person present when he was actually absent? 

Mr. Lovrak. No, sir; none. 

The Caarrman. How about you, Mr. Hartline? 

Mr. Harring. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As to both questions? 

Mr. Harruine. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of there being instructors in the 
school who were also students? 

Mr. Lovrak. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Harting. No, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. At no time were there men who were students 
and at the same time instructors? 

Mr. Lovrak. Not in my department, sir. 

Mr. Evins. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I wonder if you gentlemen know how many stu- 
dents you have in the school at the present time? I have been trying 
to find out all afternoon. 

Mr. Lovrak. Sir, we are in one part of town and refrigeration, 
radio, and television is in another building. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What do you teach? 

Mr. Lovrak. I teach commercial art. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many commercial art students do you have? 

Mr. Lovrak. Right at present, I would say around 30. That is an 
approximate figure. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There are no other branches of the school in your 
building? 

Mr. Lovrak. Drafting is right adjacent to my room. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. How many drafting students do vou have? 

Mr. Hartuine. About 60. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So you have 90 in the 2 courses? 

Mr. Hartuine. Approximately. 

Mr. Cruporr. How many graduates have you had since your 
school has been in existence? 

Mr. Lovrak. I would have to think about that. I have graduated 
quite a few boys. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I do not want the exact number, I want the approx- 
imate number. 

Mr. Lovrak. I would say roughly between 15 and 20. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many have you graduated, Mr. Hartline? 
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Mr. Harrie. About 30. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You have graduated about 50 altogether? 

Mr. Harrie. I think I would have more than that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I am talking about in the school in which you 
actually teach. 

Mr. Hartung. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I do not mean your particular class. In other 
words, if there are two classes, how many graduated out of the draft- 
ing course from the time the school has been in existence until now? 

Mr. Harrie. It would be more than 30 since I have been there, 
of the drafting. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. More than 30? 

Mr. Harrie. Yes. I would have to count it up. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How many of those graduates are working in draft- 
ing at the present time? 

Mr. Harrutne. There is a large percent of them working in draft- 
ing. In fact, there are a lot. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You have no trouble placing your draftsmen? 

Mr. Harring. Not the good ones. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, that occupation is critical in 
your particular area? : 

Mr. Harrie. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. How many of the commercial art students are 
working in their chosen field? 

Mr. Loveak. | would say that better than half, approximately 10 
of mine, are working, and some are working away from here, because 
Wheeling is not a very critical area as far as commercial art is con- 
cerned. A great majority of those boys have to free lance it for a 
while, or leave town. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I take it that you gentlemen feel that as far as 
your courses are concerned, you are doing a good job in training the 
veteran properly so that he can follow his chosen field when he 
graduates? 

Mr. Lovrak. Yes, sir. 1 have a boy that went to Pittsburgh in 
an area that has good schools, and got a responsible job in commercial 
art, and I have a boy working in New York. 

The Cuarrman. How many hours a week do you teach, Mr. 
Hartline? 

Mr. Harrie. Nine hours a day, forty-five hours, a little over. 

The Cuarrman. About 50? 

Mr. Harruine. Yes. 

The CuairmMan. What about you, Mr. Lovrak? 

Mr. Lovrak. Thirty-seven and one-half hours a week. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, I believe that is all. 

Mr. Meapvows. Mr. Chairman, in support of the position of Mr. 
Lovrak and Mr. Hartline, I would like to say that our investigation 
reveals that their two courses are by far the substantial courses of the 
five in the school. 

The CHarrMan. We want to thank both of you. 

Is Mr. John A. McDevitt in the room, please? 

Will you gentlemen raise your right hands and swear. that the 
testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. MecDevirr. I do. 

\ir. Honse. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. McDEVITT, CONTRACTING OFFICER, 
AND J. G. HONSE, CONTRACTING OFFICER, PITTSBURGH RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Fereuson. Mr. McDevitt, will you please state your full 
name and title with the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. MecDevirr. John A. McDevitt. I am contracting officer in 
the regional office in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Honse, will you state your full name? 

Mr. Honse. J. G. Honse, contract officer, Pittsburgh regional 
office. , 

Mr. Feravson. How long have you been employed in the Veterans’ 
Administration, Mr. McDevitt? 

Mr. McDevirr. I went to work for the VA in May of 1946. I was 
assigned to Wheeling to replace a boy who had been injured, in June 
of 1946. 

Mr. Ferevson. Are you familiar with the Tri-State Training 
Institute, Mr. McDevitt? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. In your official capacity as contract officer, did you 
negotiate a contract with that school? 

Mr. McDevirr. Originally, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Originally? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who assisted you in negotiations? Which em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, the gentlemen came down to see me, as near 
as I can remember, prior to the negotiations of the original contract, 
and I was introduced to them by the manager of the subregional 
office. 

The Cuarrman. Can you talk louder, please? 

Mr. McDevirr. I will try, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. McDevitt, what I am trying to get at is, were 
there any other Veterans’ Administration employees who assisted 
you or were engaged in negotiating the contract, either superiors or 
subordinates? Was there a Mr. Rittenour? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was there a Mr. Weber? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. What were their first names? 

Mr. MeDevirr. Mr. Rittenour’s name was Eugene, I believe. 

Mr. Fereuson. Eugene Rittenour and Mr. Warren Weber? 

Mr. MeDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What did they have to do as far as the approval of 
the contracts with the Tri-State School was concerned? 

Mr. McDevirr. You see, the contract would be worked up in the 
subregional area, and would be submitted in and cleared through the 
Pittsburgh office, and then it would be submitted to the branch office 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have any discussions during the process of 
these negotiations, regarding the various costs which were submitted 
by them for instructional allowances? 


Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fereuson. And did you discuss that also with Mr. Rittenour 
and Mr. Weber? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferouson. And what was the gist of the discussion”betweer 
yourself and Mr. Rittenour and Mr. Weber? 

Mr. McDevirr. As near as I can remember it, when they submitted 
their first cost data the decision made was that their figures, the 
figures submitted by the school, should be accepted. 

Mr. Ferauson. By “their decision,” in other words, you mean the 
decision of Mr. Weber? 

Mr. McDevirr. The result of our conversation, and everything, 
was that 

Mr. Fereuson. What was your opinion, Mr. McDevitt? 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, I think at that time, [—let’s see—this 








is 

Mr. Ferauson. It would maybe save time if we can present here 
a photostatic copy of what I believe amounts to the rough work 
papers. 

Mr. McDevirr. Thank you. 

Mr. Fereauson. You testified Mr. Rittenour and Mr. Weber 
recommended that the contract be approved, and we would like 
to know what we could about that. 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, I have some exceptions on here, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would you, on the basis of that, as briefly as pos- 
sible, explain what your reaction to this set-up cost data was? 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, it looks like I said there were too many 
captains and not enough privates. 

r. Fercuson. What did you mean by that? 

Mr. McDevirr. I have at the end of that notation, I have also the 
notation that there were five instructors and four instructor trainers. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you felt that there were too many 
instructors, and allowances requested for instructional purposes was 
too heavy? 

Mr. McDevirrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you tell Mr. Rittenour and Mr. Weber that 
that was your opinion? 

Mr. McDevirr. I imagine I did, at that time, sir. I mean, I had 
these work sheets here. 

Mr. Ferauson. What were the results? Were you overruled 
ultimately? 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, evidently, what we finally did was take the 
figures according to this work sheet as they were submitted, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. McDevitt, I have here a letter signed by 
J. E. Rice, chief of training facilities section of the regional office at 
Pittsburgh, relative to Tri-State Training Institute, in relation to 
certain adjustments and revisions of their cost data. 

In connection with that, I have a penciled memorandum signed 
by you June 15, 1948, saying: 

Mr. Rittenour advises following conversation with Mr. Cooper of Tri-State, 
accepts figures with the knowledge that irregularity may be attributed to abnorma! 
condition of first year in business. : 


Mr. McDevirr. Right, sir. 
Mr. Fereuson. Would you identify that, sir, and tell us what that 
means, and why that was written? 
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Mr. McDevirr. Well, what I was doing was clearing my work 
through my supervisor’s office, and I made a note to that effect. 
Subsequently I took the result of that, and also from Mr. Weber, 
who was a supervisor, as an indication that I should go ahead. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, you received instructions from 
your supervisor, Mr. Rittenour, that regardless of the apparent ir- 
regularities in connection with this, that you would go ahead and 
approve it anyhow? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right, because at that time I think there 
was a law that had reference to abnormal situations that existed in 
there. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. MeDevitt, did Mr. Rittenour and Mr. Weber 
later leave the employ of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir; I think they left there about 1950, sir. 

Mr. Feravuson. Do you know by whom they were emploved after 
they left the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. McDevirr. From hearsay I heard they were employed by Mr. 
Zaiden? 

Mr. Ferauson. By Richard J. Zaiden? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Counsel, may I interrupt there? That is one of 
the questions we have been trying to clear up here, what time these 
gentlemen left the employ of the VA. Can you give us the month 
and year that Mr. Rittenour and Mr. Weber left? 

Mr. McDevirr. No, sir; but I can gladly check with the personnel 
office in Pittsburgh and find out for you. 

Mr. Evins. Will you let me have the month and year? Not the 
exact date, but at least the month? 

Mr. McDevirr. I will. 

Mr. Evins. I have one other question. 

Mr. Honse. Mr. Rittenour left June 1950. 

Mr. Evins. Who is that? 

Mr. Honse. Mr. Rittenour. 

Mr. Evins. He left in June 1950. When did Mr. Weber leave? 

Mr. Honse. It was so close to the end of June and so close to the 
beginning of July, | would not say definitely which month. 

Mr. Evins. Also 1950? 

Mr. Honse. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. When was the contract approved for the Tri-State 
School on which their rate was—— 

Mr. MecDevrrr. That would be No. 342, sir, contract No. 342. 
I can find it for you. 

Mr. Evins. I want to know when‘the contract was approved. I do 
not care about the number. What time? What month? What year? 

Mr. McDevirr. If you let me look, I will be able to tell you. 

Mr. Honse. Do you mean approved by the branch office or ap- 
proved by the Veterans’ Administration in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Evins. Approved by your office in Pittsburgh. That is the 
office that, in effect, approved the contract, because you went over 
it in detail; you recommended it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is March 9, 1949, the correct date? 

Mr. MecDevirr. Just a minute, sir, please. 

Mr. Honse. The contract is dated March 1, 1949. There would 
not be any specific date on the contract as to when it would be 
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approved or signed in the regional office. The contracts don't carry a 
date when they are signed. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. The contract went to Pittsburgh when? 

Mr. MecDevirr. The effective dates of this contract, are April 1, 
1949, to March 31, 1950. 

Mr. Evins. 1949, the contract was approved? 

Mr. McDevrrr. For that period of time, April 1, 1949, through 
March 31. 

Mr. Evins. And it was the following year, March 1950, that they 
left the VA and went with this school? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Parren. They left in June, did they not? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did they freeze the rate? 

Mr. McDevirr. That 1s what I thought. 

Mr. Honse. That contract covered the period of April 1, 1949, to 
March 31, 1950, and froze the rates in three courses. The other three 
courses were determined on the basis of fair and reasonable and 
continued on into the subsequent contract. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, at least three of the rates were recom- 
mended and approved and frozen 2 months before they went with this 
school, end prior to their resignation from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, is that substantially correct? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. A year, was it not? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is just what I think. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There were two successive l-year contracts. 

Mr. Parren. There is two months until they left. 

Mr. Fereuson. | think the point being made is that after the freeze 
of rates, that the two employees we have been discussing, Mr. Ritten- 
our and Mr. Weber, within a 2-months’ period following that final 
freeze, they left; is that not correct? 

Mr. McDevirr. The rates were frozen by Public Law 610, that was 
July 13, 1950. 

Mr. Evins. If I may interrupt, your observation on the contract 
was that there were too many captains and too few. privates, and you 
thought the figures were inflated, and yet this man was your superior 
and you had to go along? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What was the date on the contract? 

Mr. MeDevirr. $46.50, I think, for tuition. 

The Cuatrman. While he is looking that up, Mr. Honse, what is 
your opinion of this school, as to the whole set-up—the whole situa- 
tion? What can you say about it as a contracting officer? 

Mr. Honse. I was only at the school once. I only handled the 
school since April 1, 1950. And by the records that have been 
divulged lately, there looked to be some irregularities. As far as 
instruction is concerned, I can’t answer that. 

The CuarrmMan. What would have prevented this? Even though 
Mr. Beamer says he is satisfied that the taxpayer and the veterans 
have gotten their money’s worth, I question it a little bit. I do not 
think I can approve of my money, my tax money supporting this 
school. What would have prevented this thing from happening? 

Mr. Honse. Well, at the time of the negotiations, if a very thorough 
study bad been made of the cost analysis, and all the personne! 
involved, apparently involved, that is listed in the cost analysis, it 
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would have developed into a situation where we in the Pittsburgh 
regional office would have known that these men were actually not 
involved in the instructional work as listed in the cost data, and that 
necessarily would have resulted, probably, in a reduced tuition rate. 

Mr. Meapows. If you had known what has been developed here 
today by testimony, if you had been negotiating the contract, would 
you have allowed these allotments to instructional time on the part 
of Mr. Cooper and Beamer? 1 am asking you personally, as to what 
would have been your reaction. 

Mr. Honse. Not on the evidence that was submitted in the cost 
data, 1 wouldn’t have. If they could have furnished complete 
justification that they actually were in the instructor capacity, or 
administrative capacity at the institution, then we would have allowed 
that. 

Mr. Cuupvorr. Do you think you can get that information for me? 
Do you have it? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes; $46.50. 
| @ Mr. Cuuporr. What would that be per hour? 

Mr. McDevirr. $46.50 per calendar month. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is that a 100-hour course, a hundred hours a month? 

Mr. McDevirr. No; about 25 hours a week. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Thet would be 46% cents an hour. 

Mr. McDevirr. That would be 4% times 25, or 108% hours. 

Mr. Cuuporr. About 44 cents an hour. Do you feel that that rate 
was too high? And what do you think a fair rate should have been? 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, that is a rather 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you feel that as a result of these men drawing the 
amount of money that they drew, alleging to be teachers in this 
school, when, as a matter of fact, they did not teach, would have 
materially reduced the rate? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes; it would have. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So that actually the rate was inflated because these 
men gave false cost data to the Veterans’ Administration by saying 
they taught school while actually they were advisers, and did not 
even know how many students they had in the school and how many 
graduates. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. Chairman, on these questions of too many 
chiefs and not enough Indians, did you make a formal protest to 
vour immediaée superiors on that, Mr. McDevitt? 

Mr. MeDevirr. I took my work sheet 

Mr. Parren. Just your work sheet? 

Mr. McDevirr. Yes. I took the work sheet—I didn’t write any 
memos, or anything like that. 

Mr. Parren. Could you have written a letter of protest? 

Mr. MecDevirr. Possibly I could have, but I didn’t. 

Mr. Cuuporr. This contract in '46, before it was finally approved, 
where did it go to? To Philadelphia? 

Mr. MeDevirr. To branch office; yes, sir. 

; Mr. Cuuporr. Then finally it went to the national office in Wash- 
ington? 
Mr. McDevirr. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Cuuporr. And Mr. Page had to approve it finally; is that 
right? 
Mr. McDevirr. No; he didn’t approve this one. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. Did one of the contract officers in the nationa: 
office have to approve it? 

Mr. Honse. Not at that time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, this was before the time the nationa. 
office was insisting that every contract go down to Mr. Page? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. That is prior to Mr. Page’s arriva 
in Washington. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you ever talk to your immediate superior abou: 
this thing or did you just keep quiet? 

Mr. McDevirr. We discussed it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you tell him you thought he was wrong in the 
rate because of the fact that 

Mr. McDevirr. I probably pointed out to him what my objec- 
tions were, as I do, and as I would do in any other case. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Was he friendly with Zaiden at that particula: 
time? . 

Mr. McDevirr. No more friendly than he would be with anybod, 
else. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If he was, you did not know about it? 

Mr. MecDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is all I have. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. McDevitt, do you not feel as a contract officer for 
the Veterans’ Administration, with the financial responsibility lodged 
in the Pittsburgh office, that you had some responsibility yourself to 
discharge in the enforcement of law and the administration of this 
— rather than just to make an observation and let it pass at 
that? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is true, sir; I did everything to the best of 
my ability and to my knowledge. Then after I had worked things 
= to — point, then | would consult with my supervisors, and 
either be-——— 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Rittenour was your supervisor, was he? 

Mr. McDevirr. Mr. Weber was my direct supervisor. 

Mr. Evins. Did Mr. Weber insist on raising the rates higher than 
you thought it ought to be? 

Mr. McDevirr. No, sir; I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Evins. What was your relationship with Mr. Rittenour? 

Mr. McDevirr. Mr. Rittenour was Chief of the Training Facilities 
Section. Mr. Weber was Supervisor of the Contract Section. 

Mr. Evins. Both of them were your superiors? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Then you did make these observations and point out 
what, in your opinion, was an exorbitant rate? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. But you had no authority to act upon your own, did you? 

Mr. McDevirrt. Well, no; that is my attitude. I mean, if a man 
is your supervisor, then you can go up to a certain point, and then 
when you get to that point, why, you have to go the other way. 

What I am trying to say is this: if you and I have a discussion, or a 
problem, and you are my supervisor, and I say, “ Well, I don’t think 
this is right’, or “I don’t think that is right’’, and then you; by virtue 
of your position, you will say, “ Well, Mac, I think you are wrong here 
or you are wrong there.” 

Mr. Evins. Who is your supervisor now? 
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Mr. McDevirr. Well, right now we have Mr. Honse is helping 
Mr. Gillespie in the capacity of supervisor. And we have Mr. Johns- 
ton, who is the chief of the section. 

Mr. Evins. You consider that although you are a contracting 
officer for the VA that you don’t really have much authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove this rate? 

Mr. McDevirr. Well, I think I have authority up to the point 
where I get all the information together, and then any objections that 
| may have in my own head, I have those bugs taken out, and then 
we come up with a final decision, and the contract is prepared and 
submitted for subsequent approval by Central Office. 

Mr. Evins. I believe you said you had been with the Veterans’ 
Administration for about 6 years? 

Mr. McDevirr. I went to work with them in May of 1946. I went 
down to Wheeling in June of 1946 to replace a man who had been 
injured. [stayed there until March and came back to Pittsburgh and 
then I was transferred, in August of 1947, to the Registration and 
Research Section. 

Mr. Evins. You know with your vast experience that we have had 
a lot of administrative difficulty in dividing the jurisdiction, 9s to 
whether the Veterans’ Administration shall run the program or whether 
the State educational department shall run the program. 

Now, for the benefit of the committee, that is interested in informa- 
tion, and that is considering future legislation, if the law is to be 
passed to continue this program or abandon it, or continue it on a 
modified basis, what would be your observations or recommendations 
or suggestions? 

Mr. McDevirr. My first recommendation would be that the 
approving authority, | mean the ones which give the school per- 
mission to start in business, would have very definite rules and 
regulations that would more or less assure the general public and the 
Veterans’ Administration that that institution that was being estab- 
lished was being established in accordance with rules and regulations 
that were definite and specific. 

Mr. Evins. Would you leave that with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, or with the State educational authority? 

Mr. MeDevirr. I don’t believe it would rightly belong with the 
VA, because I think it should be divided on the basis of good opera- 
tion, where you have one section checking against the other. I think 
you would come up with a final job, I mean in the final analysis, a 
job which could be better if one department is working more or less 
against the other, rather than with the—what I am trying to point 
out is this: If we had authority to write the contracts, for example, 
and at the same time the authority for approving them, you wouldn’t 
have any demarkation between the things. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration would be 100 percent wrong. There would be a chance of 
that, whereas, I think, that if the approving was done by a separate 
agency, and then the results of their investigation or their approval 
was submitted to the VA with specific information, I think it would 
be better, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You would have standards written into the law under 
which the State educational department would approve or disapprove 
a particular school? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Evins. What other recommendations would you make? 

Mr. McDevirr. Let me think, now. I think that, too, there 
could be people that had a national perspective rather than a loca! 
perspective. You would know what the range of costs were for 
particular types of instruction from the eastern seaboard to the 
western seaboard, and to the north and south, and I think that if 
you came within those changes that you have a far less chance of 
going overboard than you would otherwise. 

Mr. Evins. Here we had a concrete example of where you and 
your supervisors disagreed upon what the contract rate should be. 
And you had to yield to your superior. and the superior got a job 
with the school and left, after the contract rate was frozen. 

Now, how would you remedy that? What would you recommend 
under a situation like that? Where should the authority be lodged? 

Mr. McDevirr. The way it is now, I think, is a very good set-up. 
It is only natural that you will have disagreements. You and I could 
disagree in the course of a 8-hour day about something. If we had a 
mutual friend, he could probably resolve that. 

The way it is now, I think it is a good set-up. They have very ca- 
pable men in Washington, with a lot of experience, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that they have done a lot of constructive work 
since they have assumed that position. I am talking about Mr. 
Page’s office. 1 think they are very well qualified, and they certain|) 
pre mg stop any inclination, or any error of judgment that you might 
make. 

Mr. Evins. If you recommend that it be retained within the States, 
don’t you think there should be some authority there where you can 
correct a situation such as this, rather than just passing the buck? 

Mr. MeDevirr. Well, you will have to, I think—we were taught 
never to step on another fellow’s toes. And that was the prerogative 
of the State, to do certain things, and I think what you would have to 
do then would be to make a recommendation that you could put some- 
body from the Veterans’ Administration, that could work on the same 
basis with the State officials, or outrank him, or he would have to be 
at least on the same level with him, and more or less sanction whatever 
approvals they made. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Honse, do you have any recommendations 0: 
suggestions to the committee? 

Mr. Honse. Well, the one defect I have seen in this whole veterans’ 
program, is that there has been overcrowding of training in certain 
fields, with no employment in that particular objective. I think rather 
than to give blanket approval to give training in a specific field, we 
ought to look to the demand in that particular area for the particular 
occupation that is needed. 

What is the advantage of turning out probably a thousand barbers. 
or 500 undertakers—to use those two categories ——-when there is no 
occupational opportunity for those ‘particular individuals? 

Mr. Evins. You would not.deny to the veteran, would you, his 
right to elect the type of training which he desires? 

Mr. Honse. No. No, I wouldn’t. You would have to first get 
the type of work that that veteran is capable of following, and then 
try and place him in an objective that is suitable to his capabilities, 
along with the job openings in the field of occupation that he can fol- 
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low. That isa problem. But we have seen that where we have had 
a certain school give training to dental technicians. 

‘Mr. Evins. You would not deny the veteran the right to take a 
course in law because there happens to be an excess number of lawyers 
in a particular community, would you? 

Mr. Honse. That would be just as bad, to have an entire field 
of lawyers, with no job opportunities, as it would be in any other 
field, whether it be in higher learnings, or whether it be in a trade. 

Mr. Parren. It is a fact, though, that the fellow who has not 
gotten out of the sixth grade, who is taking a_law course, is wasting 
his time. 

Mr. Honse. Schools of higher learning would not take a man in 
the law field if he only had 6 years of education. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Honse, do you believe it is humanly possible 
to write a law that would prevent the majority of these things that 
are happening? 

Mr. Honse. No. 

The CuarrMan. Do you not believe that if we pass any kind of 
a law it has got to be simplified? 

Mr. McDevirr. That is right. 

Mr. Honse. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And get rid of all this detailed work that you 
have had to do? 

Mr. Honse. That is right. Public Law 610 has been one of the 
things, that if it had been passed—not all of it, but part of it—as far 
as controls, if it had been passed 3 or 4 years ago, I don’t think you 
would have had the abuses of approvals for schools that probably 
weren’t qualified, and the attendance— 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you not think that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Mr. Honse, has established a policy of trying to break the chain 
of two successive l-year contracts, so that the rate will not be frozen? 
Has it been the policy of the Washington office to try to keep the rate 
unfrozen over a period of time? 

Mr. Honse. It has been. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, every time there was a ques- 
tion, it always resolved it against the school, instead of in favor of 
the school, in freezing the rate? 

Mr. Honse. I don’t think so. I don’t think so. We have had 
some schools that the contracts were signed prior to, or subsequent 
to July 13, and prior to September 22, and the administrator decided 
that those rates, even though they were continued in that contract 
signed for that period, were not considered to be the frozen rates. 
That contract would be canceled and the rates retroactively applied. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That would be the exception, rather than the rule? 

Mr. Honse. Yes. It was the exception, rather than the rule, but 
it had been done. You couldn’t definitely say that central office or 
the Veterans’ Administration had been attempting to get contracts 
signed, that the rates were not frozen or were frozen. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you be surprised on a school whose first 
contract ran for 11 months, and the second contract ran for 12 months, 
that the Veterans’ Administration said that was not two successive 
l-vear contracts, and therefore the rate would not be frozen until the 
end of 2 years and 11 months? 
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Mr. Honss. The Veterans’ Administration, I think, under existing 
regulations, would not state that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But they have done it in the past. 

Mr. Honssz. I don’t think they have done that in our office. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I am talking now nationally. 

Mr. Honse. Well, I am not familiar with that. I think your 
interpretation of the contract that is frozen, is a 13-month period. 
One 12-month period and another month’s period would automatically 
freeze that contarct rate. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Of course, if there is negotiation on the third con- 
tract, sometimes it cures the situation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Honse and Mr. McDevitt. You 
are excused, if you care to leave. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Mr. Richard Zaiden. 

Mr. Zaiden, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Zarpen. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD J. ZAIDEN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The CuarrmMan. Have a seat and state your full name and address 
and occupation to the reporter, please. 

Mr. Zarpen. Richard J. Zaiden, businessman, my place of business 
is—shall I give all of my places of business or my principal office? 

The CuarrmMan. Give your principal office. 

Mr. Zarpen. 2020 West Liberty Avenue. I live at 714 Rossmore 
Avenue, in South Hills, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fereauson. Mr. Zaiden, in how many schools engaged in train- 
ing veterans are you interested? 

Mr. Zarven. I am interested in two in Pittsburgh, two branches of 
one corporation, Erie and Uniontown, which is one company, and one 
in Sharon, Pa. 

Mr. Fereuson. That would make a total of five? 

Mr. Zarpen. Six. I also have a business school. 

Mr. Fereuson. Where is that located? 

Mr. ZAr1pEN. 2020 West Liberty Avenue. 

Mr. Ferevson. How long have you been engaged in the educa- 
tional field? 

Mr. Zarwen. Well, I graduated in journalism, and I starved as a 
reporter. That was during the depression. 

Mr. Parren. From where did you graduate? 

Mr. Zarpen. Duquesne University. 

Then I went into sales, because there was nothing else to do, and 
shortly after I went into sales, I drifted into education, selling cor- 
respondence courses out of Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what year was that? 

Mr. ZamweN. 1935-36. I spent a year in Texas during that time 
working, and then I came back and started a commercial institute 
in 1937. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you have been engaged in the educational 
business ever since that time? 

Mr. Zarwen. That is right. 
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Mr. Ferevson. Did you hear the amount estimated this morning 
that you have received in gross receipts from all of your schools? 

Mr. ZarpEN. I certainly did. I was surprised. I thought it was 
a lot more than that. 

Mr. Ferevuson. How much have you received, Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. ZarpeNn. I don’t know. I didn’t come here prepared to tell 
how much money I made. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say you were surprised. You thought it was 
alot more. I think the figure was—what? 

Mr. ZaIpEN. $3,000,000—I think it was $3,100,000. 

Mr. FerGuson. You stated you thought it was a lot more. What 
would your estimate have been? 

Mr. Zarwen. I thought it would probably be closer to $5,000,000. 
Maybe I was wrong. Of course, I don’t do my own bookkeeping. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who is your bookkeeper? 

Mr. ZarpEen. I have several. My auditor is Mr. M. J. Collins. 
I have another man, Mr. Donnelly and I have—they have several 
assistants, 

Mr. Fereuson. From this $3,100,000, or your rough estimate of 
$5,000,000, approximately what net profit have you received since 
you have been engaged in operating the schools? 

Mr. Zarwen. Well, of course, I would have—you mean, as far as 
the Veterans’ Administration is concerned? ] am engaged in a 
dozen different—— 

Mr. Ferevson. As far as the six schools are concerned. 

Mr. ZarpeEn. I will tell you what I made last year. My net profit 
last year from all my incomes and schools was, I think, around 
$129,000. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is gross income or net? 

Mr. ZaipEen. No; that is my net. 

Mr. Fercuson. Your net? 

Mr. Zarpen. That is my net. 

Mr. Frereuson. Does that include the Tri-State? 

Mr. Zaipen. That includes everything that I made from all of my 
enterprises. 

Mr. Fercuson. Of that $129,000—did you say? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. (continuing). How much is represented by net 
income that you have received from the operation of these trade 
schools? 

Mr. Zarpen. I would say 80 percent. 

Mr. Ferauson. At least 80 percent? 

Mr. Zarpen. Well, it may run between 70 and 80 percent. 

Mr. Fereuson. But it would not run less than 70 percent? 

Mr. Zatpen. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Fereuson. And that would be an estimate you would make, 
including your six schools that you own? 

Mr. Tissue. That includes everything, my income from stocks, 
from all my various enterprises. 

Mr. Frereuson. I think you misunderstand my question, Mr. 
Zaiden. I think you gave me a rough estimate of $129,000 income 
from all sources. 

Mr. Zarwen. That is right. 
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Mr. Ferevuson. Then I asked you how much of that $129,000 was 
represented by what you received from your interest in trade schools 
training veterans. 

Mr. Zatwen. I would say 75 percent. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. Zarwen. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And 25 percent was from sources other than your 
trade schools. 

Mr. Zaipen. Right. 

Mr. Parren. Were you in the service during the war? 

Mr. Zatwen. No, sir; 1 wasn’t. 

Mr. Parren. Are you a citizen? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you say that at the present time you have six 
schools operating, in which you have an interest, exclusive of Tri- 
State School? 

Mr. Zaipen. No, sir; I have closed the Erie School recently, and I 
have the one in Sharon and the one in Uniontown, and of course, the 
three in Pittsburgh, all at the same address. 

Mr. Feroauson. Mr. Zaiden, you have heard testimony here today 
about certain gentlemen by the name of Rittenour and Weber, who 
were formerly employed by the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Zatwen. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Are they still employed by you? 

Mr. Zaipen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. And in what capacity. 

Mr. Zatpen. Mr. Rittnour is director of my schools in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Ferauson. How about Mr. Weber? 

Mr. Zaipen. Mr. Weber is working for a finance company that I 
am interested in. 

Mr. Ferauson. He is not connected with your schools? 

Mr. Zarpen. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. And do you have working for you any other 
persons who were formerly Veterans’ Administration employees? 

Mr. Zaipen. Yes, sir, Bill Paul. 

Mr. Fereuson. Bill Paul? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes. 

Mr. Frerauson. Is he the only one? 

Mr. Zarpen. Heis the only one. Well, practically all of my directors 
in various schools are former VA men. 

Mr. Fercuson. Could you give us their names? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes, Max Kirsch. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was his position when employed by the VA? 

— ZaiweNn. Well, he was, I think, a training officer in the Erie 
office. 

Mr. Ferauson. All right, sir; the next one. 

Mr. Zarpen. And John Binnoto. I did not know him while he was 
a training officer. I met him long after; he had worked for another trade 
school before he came to me. He was training officer about 2 years 
before he came to me. 

Mr. Frereuson. Are there any others? 

Mr. Zatpen. Well, down in the Tri-State School, when I took over 
the management of that school, the director, Mr. Shupe, Thomas 
Shupe, was formerly a VA man. 
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Mr. Fercuson. In what capacity? 

Mr. Zarpen. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Fereuson. Well, Mr. Rittenour and Mr. Weber are the 
only ones who were formerly employed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in a contract negotiations capacity? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes. Mr. Rittenour—I asked Mr. Rittenour 2 years 
previous if he would come and direct my school, because it was 
getting a little bit too unwieldy. It was getting pretty large. He 
had a good background in vocational education, and in the building 
trades, especially, and he would have nothing of it. It was not until 
he had practically no authority at the VA did he decide to leave, when 
all the contracts had to go to Washington, then he said, “If that job is 
still open, I may consider it.”’ 

Mr. Fercuson. What type of schools do you operate, Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. Zarwen. Well, mostly building trades, and typewriter and 
adding machine repairs, plastics—plastics I have taught since 1940, 
plastics engineering, and, of course, the commercial courses. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do most or all of these schools purchase consum- 
able supplies and equipment and tools? 

Mr. Zatpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And from whom did you make those purchases? 
Do you have a supply company of your own? 

Mr. Zarwen. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever had one? 

Mr. Zarpen. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever been interested in or associated with 
any? 

Mr. Zarpen. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferecuson. Either directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Zarpen. Either directly or indirectly. 1 could have made a 
lotof money. 1 could have made more money out of the tools than | 
could out of the school business. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you made approximately, roughly, 
$85,000 net out of the school business and you think you could have 
made more out of the tools? 

Mr. Zarpen. | think so. I think that last year at our peak I had 
about 6,000 GI’s in the various schools, and if you figure that every 
student got maybe $50 to $100 worth of tools. I could have made a 
fortune. 

Mr. Fercuson. How could you have done that? 

Mr. Zarpen. By forming another company to handle the tool situa- 
tion, like probably 99 percent of the schools in the country. 

Mr. Fereuson. Could you have done that under Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regulations as they existed at that time? 

Mr. Za1pEn. I believe the legal opinion was it could be done, but I 
would have no part of it, because I was in the school business to make 
money on tuition and not on tools or books or what-have-you. In 
fact, I have never even charged freight, or handling of tools. I have 
lost money on every tool that I have handled, because I felt that I was 
not in the tool business. 

Mr. Ferauson. How much do you figure you have lost on tools? 

Mr. Zarpen. Well, that is hard to say over a period of years, be- 
cause | have handled a terrific amount of tools. I have bought my 
tools probably as cheap as any wholesaler could buy them in the 
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country. I bought direct from the manufacturers and I insisted on 
various discounts, and I charged the Government exactly what the 
tools cost me. 

Mr. Fercuson. Are you familiar with all of the details of the opera- 
tion of your various schools, or do you leave that to your managers? 

Mr. Zarpen. No. Having practically spent all of my business years 
in the school business, I think I am familiar to a certain extent. A 
lot of detail I must leave to my various people working for me. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, what I am asking is: Would you 
be familiar with the details concerning your procedures relating to 
attendance records, for example? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes; I would be. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you would know if any of your 
schools were having an abnormal percentage of absences? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes; that would be reported to my office. 

Mr. Fereuson. And have you in any of your schools had any 
trouble along those lines? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes. We have with certain students. Not as a 
eneral thing. With my students I have a very bad reputation. I am 
nown as a dictator, as far as the students are concerned. I have 

been in the school business for a long time and e t to stay in it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever had any trouble with any of your 
employees or instructors accepting money from students for marking 
them present when they were absent? 

Mr. Zatpen. No, with the exception of one individual that I hired 
who was recommended by a publisher in New York to me, came down 
to run one of my branch schools in Pittsburgh, and I discovered that 
he was marking some boys present that shouldn’t be there, they were 
out, maybe doing work for him, and when I found that out he ceased 
to work for me. 

Mr. Fereuson. How long have you known Dr. Scott? 

Mr. Zarpen. Well, that is pretty hard to say, inasmuch as our 
teachers have attended—my teachers have attended—teachers’ 
training course at the University of Pittsburgh, and I was around the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1931 and 1932, and I can’t even say 
how and when I met Dr. Scott. 

be Frereauson. Mr. Zaiden, when you became associated with the 
schoo 

Mr. Zarpen. Which school? 

Mr. Fereuson. The Tri-State Training Institute. 

Mr. Zarwen. Thank you. 

Mr. Fereuson. At eeling, W. Va. 

Mr. Zarpen. Thank you. 

Mr. Fereuson. To what do you attribute the great increase in 
revenues? 

Mr. ZatpEN. Well, can I give you little history of what happened 
there? 

The Caarrman. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. If that will explain it. 

Mr. Zarpen. They came to me and asked me if I would make a 
= to the Tri-State area with them. ; 

Mr. Cuuporr. What do you mean by “they’’? 

Mr. Zarpen. The gentlemen who were the partners at that time 
in the school. 
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Mr, Cuuporr. Mr. Judge, too? 

Mr. Zarwen. Yes, Mr. Judge also. That is over 2 years ago, I 
think. And evidently they were having some trouble, they weren't 
making any money and so forth, and so on. So I went down and 
made @ survey, and we talked about it. And at that time I said, 
“Do you want to sell it?” 

“Well,” they said, ‘No, we haven’t made any money out of it and 
we have got our money in it, and we don’t think we want to sell it, 
but rather, take a chane e, if you can manage it for us.”’ 

The Cuarrman. Did Mr. Judge ever attempt to sell to you his 
interest in the Tri-State School? 

Mr. Zawen. Yes; he did. 

The Cuatrman. And you did not want it then? 

Mr. Zarpen. That was quite some time later, 

The CHarrMan. You did not want it then? 

Mr. Zarpen. No, because I had enough troubles of my own. 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. ZaweEn. Anyway, I decided to take over the management of 
the school. The school was in a small place and I told ‘them if I 
would take it over they would have to spend additional money. | 
would have to get more space and more teachers and put in new 
courses and create a school of such type that I had been running, and 
they said that was all right, that they were willing to do so. I put 
no money in it, | hold no stock in it; they were supposed to pay me. 
My lawyers drew up an agreement where I was supposed to get a 
percentage. They didn’t think the agreement—anyway, they didn’t 
sign the agreement, and I says, “Well, your word is just as good. I 
would like to have approximately 20 percent of the profits. How 
you pay it, when you pay it, I don’t care. 1 will trust you, but all I 
will not promise to do is to devote all of my time and energy to the 
proposition. But I will place keymen there. I will develop a sales 
program, put in a registrar’’—which I don’t think they had at that 
tme—‘‘in the office, and do various ways, or create various things 
that a man in my position could do, in order to bring in more students.” 

Mr. Ferauson. What would those things be, specific ally? 

Mr. Zarpen, Well, for instance, the advertising, for one thing. 

Mr. Fereuson. Newspaper adver tising? 

Mr. Zarpen. Newspaper advertising. 

Mr. Ferauson. Does West Virginia permit solicitors? 

Mr. Zarpen. We don’t have solicitors. 

Mr. Fereauson. You never used them? 

Mr. Zarpen. No; I have never used them in any school, sir. I did 
before the war, but I haven’t since. At the present time I am going 
to hire and train solicitors, not to solicit veterans’ business. 

Mr. Frereuson. Had the school been doing advertising prior to 


your association with it? 


Mr. Zarpen. Yes, but very little. The first thing I thought of was 
a name on the window or electric sign to let the people in Wheeling 
know there was a trade school in their midst, because in Pittsburgh 
we were getting leads that should have stayed in Wheeling. They 
were coming to Pittsburgh because I advertise in Popular Mechanics 


and various other magazines and newspapers. 


Mr. Feravuson. Did you handle the contract negotiations with the 
Veterans’ Administration for this school? 
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Mr. Zatpen. I did to the extent that I represented the institute on 
one or two oceasions, and I think it was at the time that the contracts 
were frozen, or there was a long-drawn-out negotiation where I had 
to go to Washington on several occasions, and finally, some of those 
courses were frozen and some were not, but I did not prepare the cost 
data. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who actually prepared the cost data? 

Mr. Zatpen. Well, I think Dr. Scott prepared the cost data. 

Mr. Ferauson. In regard to that, was there any definite difference 
in the preparation of the cost data, to your knowledge, after you 
became associated with the school than what had been previous to 
this? 

Mr. Zarpen. To be truthful, I did not pay any attention to the 
cost data. I just told the contract department—they heard about 
it at the time that I became managing director, or manager, or presi- 
dent, or what-have-you, of the "Tri-State Institute—that I would 
have a hand in negotiating the contract. At the time I suggested 
that they name me as President, to give me some kind of a title, in 
order to be able to facilitate the dealings. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you able to procure a higher contract rate 
than what they had previously? 

Mr. Zainen. I don’t think so. I haven’t been able to get any 
more money than they had gotten. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, then, you attribute the increase in 
revenue almost solely to the increase in number of students? 

Mr. Zarpen. That is absolutely right. They had 69% students at 
the time I took it, meaning 69 full-time—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. How could they have a half student? 

Mr. ZarpeNn. Part time students. I thought I would be exact with 
you. You have been all afternoon looking for the number of students 
they had down there. I was there for three days—— 

Mr. Cuupvorr. I am glad you are going to give it to me. 

Mr. Zarpen. | am going to give you the answer you want. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I would not be happy going back to Washington 
unless I got that answer. 

Mr. Zarpen. They have 301 students as of the last count. I get 
a count every month, sometimes every week, sometimes every 2 days 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You have increased the enrollment from 69% to—— 

Mr. Zarpen. To almost 400 at one time; 400 at one time last year. 

Mr. Evins. When did it drop off from 400 to 301? 

Mr. Zarwen. Since the Korean War, the situation has begun to 
change. 

Mr. Evins. You are a man who knows the details, are you not? 

Mr. Zarpen. I don’t know all the details. I have been listening 
here and getting an education. 

Mr. Evins. If you could have given the answers you would not 
have sat here and listened as you have? 

Mr. Zarpen. Maybe not. 

Mr. Evins. You know exactly how many students, and we are glad 
to get that information. You said you had one man who was doing 
a little something wrong, and you got rid of him. I commend you 
on that action. 

Mr. Zarpen. Not only that, but I paid a visit to Wheeling last 
Monday and I left word that one of the instructors was to be fired 
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Mr. Evins. Your operations are Simon pure, are they not? 

Mr. ZarpeNn. | don’t think any operation in the country is Simon 
pure. I don’t think any job is Simon pure 100 percent. 
~ The Cuarrman. Mr. Zaiden, do you feel that Dr. Scott and Mr. 
Beamer earned the money they gol from the school? 

Mr. Zarpen. I am not the judge of the school. It was their in- 
vestment and they started it. 

The CuarrMAN. You are ap American citizen and a taxpayer? 

Mr. Zarpen. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you be satisfied that your money went to 
pay the money they received from this operation? 

Mr. Zarpen. I would say, under our system of free enterprise, they 
are welcome to it, Mr. Teague, because of the fact that that school 
does have a good reputation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The fact that they got so much in salaries cut down 
on your percentage too, did it not? 

Mr. Zarpen. Well, you see, | am going to get to the figures when 
you boys start asking me figures. Actually, the operation of Tri- 
State has been a total loss to me. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what respect, Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. Zaipen. They have paid me from 1949 and 1950 and 1951 a 
total in round figures of $21,600. And they owe me in loans, $6,000. 
If you have an income-tax man here you will find out I made no 
money. 

Mr. Fereuson. I would like to have you explain that, and then we 
will decide whether or not an income-tax man will reach the same 
conclusion. 

Mr. Zarpen. Because of my tax bracket. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is too bad. I sympathize with you. Your 
tax bracket has nothing to do with what normally would come out of 
that school as income to you? 

Mr. Zarwen. That is right. 

Mr. Cruporr. You could not put any part of that in a savings 
account in one of the others? 

Mr. Zarpen. | don’t understand. 

Mr. Evins. You are so profitable with your other schools it was 
nice to take on one of these others, so you would lose that saving in 
your tax bracket. 

Mr. Zarpen. | haven’t lost anything yet. If they don’t pay me 
the $6,000, I would. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Judge was a good friend of yours and you wanted 
to help bim out? 

Mr. Zarpen. He has been a neighbor of mine and lived on the same 
street. 

Mr. Evins. You also did it for the love of the veterans, didn’t you? 

Mr. Zarpen. I believe if you will summon all the veterans I have 
trained, you will find that I had a great deal of interest in veterans. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Zaiden, have you ever given presents to 
Veterans’ Administration employees or State officials? 

Mr. Zaipen. Yes, I have. Cigars, I have handed them cigars. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us forget the cigars. 

Mr. Zarwen. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Lunches? 
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Mr. Zatpen. No, sir, no, sir; because I didn’t need the VA and | 
didn’t need the State, Mr. Teague. 

The CHatrMan. Were you ever approached by any of them intimat- 
ing that they might like a present? 

Mr. Zainen. No, sir; I think they would have been afraid to 
—— me. 

Ir. Evins. You hired some of their former employees who are now 
directors of your schools? 

Mr. Zaiwen. That is right. You know, you can’t sit across the 
table from a fellow and argue with him for years without finding out 
whether he is the type of man you would like to have. 

Mr. Evins. You have been arguing with them for years on rates? 

Mr. Zarpen. I didn’t have to argue on my rates. I used to get a 
dollar and a quarter for instruction before the war. 

Mr. Evins. What did you argue with them about? 

Mr. Zaipen. Various things. 

Mr. Evins. Rates were the things vou came back on, didn’t you? 

Mr. Zaipen. Not so much. | think if you will question the VA 
men here now they will tell you how Zaiden operates. 1 used to come 
in with facts and figures and throw them on the desk and say “Boys, 
if it is all right, give it to me; and if it isn’t, cut it.” That is the way 
I operated. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Even though you have been losing money, as long 
as vou kept the VA ha it was all right? 

Mr. Zatwen. Well, if ry lost money, then I would go back and say. 
“Look, I lost money on the operation.” 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you mean to tell me you never had difficulty in 
negotiating a contract with the VA? 

Mr. Zatpen. | never had difficulty with the VA or anybody. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How long did it take you to get your contracts 
negotiated? 

Mr. Zatwen. At one time I think almost 6 or 7 months. 

_. Cuuporr. What was the cause for the delay? The VA or you 
or both? 

Mr. Zaipen. The VA in Pittsburgh had to ship everything to Wash- 
ington; there were new rules and regulations all the time, and you 
needed several attorneys in order to interpret their regulations. 

Mr. Evins. If you did not argue about rates, what did you argue 
about? 

Mr. Zatpen. Well, one thing, I think that the VA has been wrong 
in, or rather 610, or whatever it might be, on the freezing of an insti- 
tution in the teaching of one subject. For instance, somebody said 
something about refrigeration schaais some refrigeration school in 
Pittsburgh. Here is the thing: If we go back to my plastic school, 
wiich is an old-timer, I had about 300 students in plastics when I dis- 
covered | was saturating the area. I voluntarily closed that down, 
because | could not place my students. 

If | were today to try to open up—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. We were talking abcut a frozen rate. What has 
that got to do with it? 

Mr. Zatpen. Just a moment. You people are lookjng for in- 
formation? 

Mr. Fereuson. Certainly, and if you can contribute to it, we wil! 
be glad to have it. 
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Mr. ZatvEN. Supposing today I wanted to reopen my plastic 
school, because there is a demand today for chemical men who know 
synthetics. I dare say I couldn’t go to the VA and get that contract, 
even though I had a school that had been established for years, because 
they would say, “‘Well, you haven’t had a course in the last year.” 

Mr. Evins. You have operated a school for civilians? 

Mr. Zarpen. Naturally, and I have just built a new building, and 
I am putting in at least a dozen new courses July 25. And I will 
thank God when I don’t have to deal with the Government any more 
or the VA or anybody else. 

Mr. Evins. Even though you made $88,000 from the VA last year? 

Mr. Zarpen. Even so; I have been in and out of the hospital 12 
times in the last 14 months. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Nobody is making you deal with the VA. Is any- 
body standing there with a hammer over your head saying you 
have to? 

Mr. Zarpen. That isn’t it. There is so much—you turn around 
and the State has a new regulation. I remember on one occasion we 
got a regulation out of thin air. It came in and told the schools that 
no school was allowed to operate more than 11 hours in Pennsylvania. 
Most of us were set up to operate 25 hours at night. That meant 
that half the schools in Pennsylvania would have had to close. And 
if it wasn’t one thing on this end it was another thing on this end, and 
of course, I was in the middle of all of it. 

Mr. Evins. In order to make big profits you do have headaches, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Zaiwen. That is right, but I can make profits otherwise. 

Mr. Evins. How many schools do you have in which you train 
civilians? The red tape is with the VA and with the Government. 

Mr. Zarpen. I have trained civilians in practically every training 
school Lown. I train them today. 

Mr. Evins. Can you give us specific figures? 
do you train now? 

Mr. ZaipEN. Now? 

Mr. Evins. I applaud you in it, understand? I applaud you in it. 

Mr. Zaipen. How many veterans I am training now? 

Mr. Evins. How many veterans are you training now? 

Mr. Zarpen. I would say 1,500 or 1,600 veterans. 

Mr. Evins. 1,600. How many civilians are you training now? 

Mr. Zaiwen. | would say 200 to 250. 

Mr. Ewins. In what schools are you training them? 

Mr. Zarpen. In practically every school Ihave. They are scattered. 

Mr. Parren. They are incidental, aren’t they? 

Mr. Zatpen. Financially, yes. 1 would say they are incidental at 
the present time. You have to carry them along in your school busi- 
hess. 

Let me explain this, gentlemen. It used to be when we operated 
in a normal manner you could go out to the high school graduate and 
talk to the graduate and his parents, and try to enroll that student, 
but after the war started, and because of war conditions, it was 
impossible. The parents and students said, “Well, he will be going 
offto war. He is not going to go to school. He is not going to spend 
the money.” 


> How many veterans 


86929—5 1—— 21 
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Sm lot of your colleges, a lot of small colleges, had to close during 
the war. 

Mr. Parren. How did you survive during the war years? 

Mr. Zarpen. I taught plastic-engineering courses, which were 
needed at that time. 

Mr. Parrten. Plastic engineering? 

Mr. Zarwen. Yes. 

Mr. Parren. In your school? 

Mr. Zarpen. That is right. 

The Caarrman. What would you recommend on the extension of 
this program? What would simplify it? 

Mr. Zatwen. | would say “Do not give the student any subsistence. 
Give him an education, but do not give him any subsistence what- 
soever.” 

The CuarrMan. In other words, he would go to school to get 
educated? 

Mr. Zarpen. And do not give him any tools or books. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How do you expect him to live? 

Mr. Zarpen. Let him work. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, you feel the program should be 
set up so he can work and go to school at the same time? 

Mr. Zarpen. A lot of you people have done it. You did it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | know I did it. 

Mr. Zarpen. All right. So did I. I worked from midnight unti! 
6 in the morning for Pittsburgh Plate Glass, and went to day school. 

Mr. Parren. Would you advocate a school where you inelude 
working and training at the same time? 

Mr. Zarpen. That would be excellent all over the Nation if it 
could be put into effect. 

The Cuarrman. What would you recommend? To cut out all of 
this cost data and that kind of thing, where you either gave the 
school an amount of money and let them 

Mr. Zatpen. I| am interested right now in negotiating a deal with 
the Government on a training program for one of the services, and 
that is strictly so much per so much and there are no if’s and but’s. 

The Caarrman. Do you have a renegotiation on those contracts? 

Mr. Zatpen. Yes; but you are allowed 10 percent. 

Mr. Evins. This contract you are negotiating with the Government? 

Mr. Zarven. I am not negotiating it; I said I have plans. 

Mr. Evins. If it is a secret matter, you deserve the right not to 
answer the question. You are not going to use veterans’ labor to 
manufacture something to sell back to the Government, are you? 

Mr. Zarpen. I couldn’t do that; that is against the law. I wouldn't 
ask a veteran to pick up a cigarette off the floor that he had dropped. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want to say this: The thing he is telling us 
about is that they actually train servicemen to do a job. Philco is 
training servicemen in radio for the Government, in the Philco plant. 
The Government pays Philco a contract rate for that, and also keeps 
the people either in hotels, or something. 

Mr. Evins. I understand that. 1 am afraid there are some trade 
schools which are using veterans’ labor who are now trying to secure 
Government contracts and intend to use veteran labor. 

Mr. Parren. That is beside this point. I want to ask Mr. Zaiden 
a question: 
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Do you think the GI training bill was designed for you to train 
veterans and make $88,000 a year on it? 

Mr. ZarwEen. Well, sir; I will tell you this: Whether I am a good 
promoter or whether I just happened to be on a busy corner, I don’t 
know what it is, but at one time I had 600 or 700 students waiting to 

o to my school, and I had no solicitors, and what am I going to do? 

Mr. Parren. Do you think it was the intent of Congress and it 
was the purpose, to make you a lot of money? 

Mr. Zarwen. Not only that, sir, the VA went out and it took them 
6 months to convince me to make my first contract. I did not seek it. 
They were crying for people to open schools. That is the reason we 
got a lot of bums, if you will excuse the expression, in the GI schools. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you interrupt the so-called bums, as soon as 
you found out they were bums? 

’ Mr. Zarpen. I don’t mean students, I mean operators. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you interrupt those? 

Mr. ZarpeNn. I certainly did. 

Mr. Parren. You would not qualify that statement to say that 
there are bums operating schools in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes, sir; there are bums operating in every type of 
business. 

Mr. Evrns. Since the end of World War II, how many veterans 
have you trained, leaving out the civilians; approximately how many 
veterans have you trained since the inauguration of this educational 
program under the GI bill? 

Mr. Zarpen. I would say probably 8,000. 

Mr. Evins. Eight thousand. Now, can you give us, not a self- 
serving statement, but a truthful statement, as I know you will, as 
to how many of those 8,000 graduated? 

Mr. Zarwen. Well, I would say that 50 percent of my students 
graduated. 

Mr. Evins. How many of those graduates received employment in 
the type of training which they pursued? 

Mr. Zarpen. I would say the majority of them, sir. I teach brick- 
laying, and teach plumbing— it is one of the few plumbing schools— 
[ teach plating. I think that is the only plating school in the country. 
That was set up because the Electroplaters Society wanted a school 
set up, and I think the VA understands that. 

Mr. Evins. What has been your policy in respect to transfers of a 
veteran from one school to another? If you found one who did not 
have the aptitude, if you did not think he wanted to be in plastics, 
or maybe you thought he ought to be a bricklayer or a carpenter, 
what did you do? 

Mr. Zarpen. I think the students were told from time to time, and 
the teachers also understood the policy, that if a student entered a 
certain type of training and found that he was lacking in aptitude, 
he should talk to someone, or should make a transfer to another 
school somewhere where he would be happier. I have stressed the 
fact from the day I went into business that an individual should be 
happy in the trade he is following. 

Mr. Evins. You didn’t discourage him in the course he wanted to 


pursue, and you kept him in one of your schools somewhere, if you 
could? 
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Mr. ZarveNn. I couldn’t discourage him. When a student wanted 
to apply to go to a plumbing school, I could not say, “We've got a 
pr. school you should go to, because bricklaying is a longer 

Mr. Cuuporr. Have you ever graduated a student from plumbing 
school and then sent him to electroplating school and then to plastics 
school? Have you had any of those? 

Mr. Zarpen. All of my courses did not start at one time, sir. 
There are possibilities where students may have transferred from 
one course to another. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I do not mean in the middle of the course. I mean 
after they had graduated. I mean, after a student graduated from 
your electroplating course, you might have said to him, “Now you 
are through with that, and you have still got a little more training”’ 
and you send them to plumbing school. 

Mr. Zatpen. I do not think I had too many of those because the 
contractors are always on your neck stealing the boys from out of the 
school before they graduate. 

If you will check my records, if you will audit my records, you will 
find I gave diplomas to students before they graduated because they 
had jobs. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What happened to the other 50 percent? 

Mr. Zatoen. Perhaps they didn’t find they belonged, and they 
drifted, or maybe they got married, or it became too rough for them. 
There are various reasons why a student will discontinue training. 

Mr. Parren. You do not know of any instance in your schools, 
or in any of the six with which you are associated, where students 
were credited with being present when they were not? 

Mr. Zarpen. No, sir; I would not tolerate it. 

Mr. Evins. Who would check vour records on that? 

Mr. Zatpen. Well, we have teachers. Teachers are the prime 
checkers. They have the record book that they keep the names of 
the students in. Several vears ago I instituted an additional precau- 
tionary measure which I thought would be a good thing for the 
students, and I put a time clock on the entrance, to get them used to 
punching a clock, and for no other reason, which gave me also a 
double check. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Also their friends could punch the clock for them. 

Mr. Zaipen. We have caught several students which had to be let 
go. We caught a student who also sold his tools, and we let him go. 

Mr. Evins. Did the teachers call the roll when the class met? 

Mr. Zaiwen. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. And they call the roll when they adjourn? 

Mr. Zarpen. And they also call the roll sometimes after their 
15-minute break. 

Mr. Evins. And when they go out to the toilet, do they call the 
roll when they come back? 

Mr. Zatpen. All we would do would be call the roll, if we did that. 

Mr. Evins. The only precautions against leaving the building was 
calling the roll and the time clock? 

Mr. Zatpen. They couldn’t leave the building very well, because 
usually our office is at the main entrance. 

Mr. Evins. What made them give you the title of “Little 


Dictator’? 
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Mr. ZarwEeN. Because | was a little strict, maybe. They have gone 
to the VA on that on several oceasions. 

Mr. Evins. You have not engaged in mild practices to make the 
$88,000? 

Mr. Zarwen. No sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You testified that in actual fact, your association 
with the Tri-State Training Institute has not yielded you personally 
any profits; is that correct? 

Mr. Zarpen. Well, I gave you the facts. Because of my tax 
brackets, it seems that | 

Mr. Meapows. Were you aware when you undertook this obliga- 
tion that you were not going to make any money out of it then? 

Mr. Zarpen. No; it was sort of a challenge. They were friends of 
mine and I went down there and looked at the situation, and I thought, 
“Well, I could do a better job.” That is the main reason. It 
wasn’t financial at all, because I didn’t 

Mr. Parren. And the money they paid you; because you are in 
a higher tax bracket, went to income tax? 

Mr. Zarpen. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. As a matter of fact, as it turned out, you have 
put in considerable personal effort and time to bring the Tri-State 
Training Institute from 69% students, I believe you said, to over 400 
at one time? 

Mr. Zarpen. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. And you brought it from a nonpaying organization 
as a partnership the first 2 years to a very lucrative establishment as 
a corporation? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes, sir 

Mr. Meavows. But, due to your own financial circumstances you 
have not profited from it particularly, but I suppose it is apparent that 
your associates, Mr. Judge and Mr. Cooper and Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Beamer, have profited very much from your efforts? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Uncle Sam gives a little bit of that back when vou 
are in a high bracket. You couldn't lose money. 

Mr. Zatpen. Uncle Sam could take 99 percent of the money | 
make. As long as I make it in America, he can have it. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you get a bonus from Tri-State? 

Mr. Zaipen. That is what they paid me. That was my total 
compensation plus, I think, $300 or $400 for board meetings and 
traveling expenses. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Were you a member of the board of Tri-State? 

Mr. Zatpen. I think Iam. I am not positive about that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you know that Dr. Scott and Dr. Beamer were 
working for the University of Pittsburgh and being paid with Federal 
and State funds and drawing that huge sum of money through the 
school? 

Mr. Zarpen. I knew they worked for the University of Pittsburgh. 
I was not aware of the fact that thev are drawing 

Mr. Cuuporr. You knew that Dr. Scott and Mr. Beamer were 
listed as teachers; did you not? 

Mr. Zarpen. Listed as teachers at the University of Pittsburgh? 

Mr. CuvupDorr. No: at the Tri-State School. 

The Cuarrman. On the cost data. 
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Mr. Zaiwen. No; I didn’t know what they were listed as. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You did not know it at all? 

Mr. ZarpEen. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You did not prepare the cost data? 

Mr. Zarpen. No; I didn’t pay much attention to the details there. 

Mr. Mrapvows. You heard the testimony of Dr. Scott, that he 
prepared the cost data and turned it over to you, and it was your 
obligation to present that to the VA? 

Mr. Zaiwen, All right. I did the same thing with my own. I 
took it in to the VA and gave it to the contract officer and let them 
work on it. 

Mr. Evins. Who prepared the cost data on your schools? 

Mr. ZarpeNn. Several of my people. I didn’t need cost data for 
most of them. It was only, I think, 1 year. 

Mr. Evins. The VA came to your } mwerere begging you to open 
the schools? 

Mr. Zaipen. There was no cost data, sir, until recent years— 
until the last 2 years, I believe. Where is Mr. Haas? When did the 
cost data come in? 

Mr. Meapows. 1948, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Zaiden, I am very much interested in your 
recommendations to the Congress in regard to any kind of an extension 
of this program, and I am very much interested in your comments 
concerning the cutting out of subsistence. And you also mentioned 
bums as operators. Those bums came as a result of the lure of money; 
is that right? 

Mr. Zarpen. Well, that plus the fact—now, you must remember—— 

The CuarrMan. You say cutting out the subsistence will stop the 
trouble as far as the students are concerned. 

Mr. Zaipen. I think that is our trouble. 

The CuarrmMan. What will cut out the trouble as far as the school 
operators are concerned? 

Mr. Zaiven. I do not think they should allow every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to operate a school. He should have some background in 
education, or at least he ought to be of a good business background. 

The Cuarrman. As far as these men are concerned, they certainly 
have an educational background. 

Mr. Meapows. Four of the best in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Their obligation is to educate the teachers and supervise and raise 
the level of the vocational training ir Pennsylvania. I do not know 
where you could find any better. 

Mr. Zaiwen. That is very true. I will tell you one of the troubles 
that we had in it, and I think you will find all the schools all over the 
country had—was to get teachers. 

For instance, you went out and hired a bricklayer who had 40 

ears of experience, but the poor fellow could hardly read and write. 

e could read blueprints and build a skyscraper, but that was all. 
He couldn’t stand before a class and teach. 

The Cuareman. You are saying, Mr. Zaiden, that as far as the 
school operator is concerned, somebody on the State board, or some- 
where, should say who should start a school and who should not? 

Mr. Zaiwen. I think that the State should investigate the operators 
thoroughly, where his money comes from, and what kind of a man 
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he is before they allow him to open a school. Whether they do or 
not, I don’t know. 

The CaarrMan. We have had no testimony they do in Pennsylvania. 
There is no investigation of the man himself. 

Mr. Zarpen. [t was almost impossible for Mr. Judge and Mr. 
Stephenson or Mr. Smith at the time to go out and check all of these 
schools, except to look at the building. We mailed our curriculum 
in, and of course it was an impossible job for them. 

I remember | complained on several occasions. I talked to Dr. 
Cressman on one occasion about increasing the licensing fee so that 
the State would get more money. And as a result of that conversa- 
tion, I think there was a law that raised the licensing fee from $25 
or $50 to $200. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You will agree that under the present law being as 
it is, that the school should be in existence 1 year before a contract 
with the VA, that it would make a man prove that he was a valuable 
educator before the Veterans’ Administration would take him on a 
contract? 

Mr. Zarpen. Well, | think it is a good restriction. I don’t think 
that the restriction on courses is good. I think they should allow an 
old institution to change courses. If 1 am training bricklayers to- 
day, tomorrow there might not be a building boom and there may 
not be a demand for bricklayers, but maybe for draftsmen. They 
should allow that institution to change courses and not consider it a 
new school and a new course, and the VA does that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But the law will keep the so-called money men, who 
are interested only in making money, out of the business, because 
they were only interested in training veterans for what they could 
get out of it. 

Mr. ZarpEn. That is possible. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you feel that the law sheuld be corrected to 
allow a school that has been in existence, which has a good record with 
the State and with the Federal Government, to change its curriculum 
by withdrawing the bricklaying course and establishing another 
course? 

Mr. Zarven. I think so. If the State thinks that there are too 
many bricklayers in an area, as Mr. Honse said, I do not think they 
should allow me to teach that course there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You want to have your graduates self-supporting, 
when you get out? 

Mr. Zarpen. I think they should be self-supporting while going to 
school, too. 

Mr. Evins. Your recommendations to the committee are that 
they discontinue subsistence payments to the future veterans? 

Mr. Zarpen. I would say so. 

Mr. Evins. What about the disabled, crippled veterans? Or, say, 
the man who has two or three children? 

Mr. Zarwen. I think the disabled veteran is outside of that partic- 
ular rule and regulation, and he should be rehabilitated and helped 
financially. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He gets a pension. 

Mr. Zarpen. I am not prepared to give you any information on 
disabled veterans, but I certainly think the taxpayers should take 
care of them. 
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Mr. Evins. What about veterans in college who have got a wife 
and two or three children. 

Mr. Zarpen. I still don’t think we should give them money to go 
to school. , 

; ee You would cut out subsistence and also cut out tools and 
the like? 

Mr. Zatpen. Yes, sir; I would. I think that you will turn out a 
better student, because he will appreciate what he is getting and will 
only go to school because he wants to learn that trade, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You would limit it to the Veterans’ Administration 
paying the tuition? 

Mr. Zarwen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You haven't any other recommendations to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Zarpen. No. There were some questions as to how the trade 
schools operated, and whether we were allowed to take students in 
day in and day out. May I state at this time that the public schools 
took students day in and day out and in fact in some instances they 
were worse than the private schools who operated for profit. 

Mr. Meapow. One evil does not justify another, of course. 

Mr. Zatwen. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. We do not want to confuse this discussion as it was 
confused by one of the previous witnesses, by basing one contention 
for one course on the facts for another. 

Mr. Zaiwen. I agree with you. 

Mr. Meapows. You do not establish policy for television by talking 
about auto mechanics. 

Mr. Zarwen. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. There is one level of vocational course that is 
handled one way and the level of technical courses are handled 
another. 

Mr. Zatwen. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you believe that in the television schools, the 
Diesel engineering, electronic schools, and technical-level schools there 
should be a day-by-day intermittent enrollment policy in those schools 
so you could take a student in every day, and do you contend that you 
could give him proper preparation? 

Mr. Zaipen. No, sir. However, the State did frown on this school 
operator who recommended more than 20 percent in theory. 

Mr. Meavows. Do you know that you do offer a refrigeration 
repair at Tri-State Training Institute and a radio repair? 

Mr. Zaipen. That is right. 

Mr. Merapows. And when our investigators questioned the director 
down there as to the enrollment policy, all he got was a blank stare, 
and he found there is no enrollment policy. It was first come, first 
served. 

Mr. Zaipen. Of course, they do not enroll the students, and the 
teacher does not enroll students. It is the director and the registrar 
in the office. 

Mr. Meapows. The director and the registrar advised our investi- 
gator that there was no limitation whatever on men entering the tele- 
vision course any time he came there for it. 

Mr. Zaiwen. I will change that, sir. 
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Mr. Cuvuporr. The funny part of it is that they have had $80,000 
a vear worth of special advice, high educators from the U niversity of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Meapows. As a matter of fact, Mr. Zaiden, in the Tri-State 
Training Institute there is not adequate policy regulating enrollment, 
either as to the level of students that should go in the school, or the 
dates which they should go in there; there is no adequate rating sys- 
tem, or records of progress for the students there; there is not an 
adequate attendance-record system; and the man down there is in 
the process of trying to rec tify 4 vears of mistakes in that connection. 
The records in that school are marked over and altered and incom- 
plete. There is very little instruction material in the way of teacher- 
training devices, job sheets, lesson plans, other than the textbooks 
which the instructors have gotten out for themselves. 

In other words, in summary, that school down in Wheeling, W. Va. 
has very little of the attributes we expect to find in a good vocational 
school. It is very mediocre, and it is surprising to find that sort 
of a school under the auspices of these four advisers which the Con- 
gressman has referred to in his statement here. 

Mr. Zarpen. Mr. Matthews, the man that he talked with down 
there, the present director, said he was rectifying it. 

Mr. Meapows. He is making an effort to establish a new system 
for the records and progress, 4 vears after it started. 

Mr. Zarpen. He is making an effort. 

Mr. Meavows. Your contribution is to put up a Neon sign and 
advertise and enroll more students. 

Mr. Zatpen. Let me go back to the directorship, sir. I inherited 
the personnel, including the director, Mr. Shupe, who was very 
highiy recommended, inasmuch as he had been a teacher. He was 
a graduate and he was working there when I took over, and I did 
not worry about that department at all. But, when I did find out 
that there were certain things that were needed there, I sent one 
of my own men who is a graduate of the University of Georgia, and 
he is down there to try to improve it, Mr. Howard Foster. He is a 
graduate of the University of Georgia. 

Mr. Meapows. Frankly, it is our impression, that if it were not 
for the instructors, several of which appear to be very devoted to 
their duties, and who are working 50 hours a week down there, if 
it were not for them the school would fall completely apart. It 
is practically without administrative or vocational direction. Any- 
thing that is being done down there is being done mostly on the ini- 
tiative of the instructors, without much help. 

Mr. Zarwen. I think Mr. Foster will cure it of its ills. 

Mr. Meapows. I certainly hope so. 

The Caarrman. Are there any other questions of Mr. Zaiden? 

Mr. Evins. I want to get this confirmed, if it is correct. Mr. 
Rittnour was chief of the contract section and he is now director of 
your Pittsburgh school? 

Mr. Zaipen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Weber was also a contract officer and he is with 
your private finance company now? 

Mr. Zarpen. Well, I am only a stockholder in that company. 

Mr. Evins. It is a finance company in which you are a stock- 


holder? 
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Mr. Zaiwen. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Bill Paul was in the VA and he is now a director 
of one of your schools? 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes. I did not know Bill Paul while he was there. 
Mr. Rittnour suggested that he bring Mr. Weber because he thought 
that Mr. Weber was a very good assistant. 

Mr. Evins. Who recommended Mr. Bill Paul to you? 

Mr. Zatpen. They did. Mr. Rittnour and Mr. Weber recom- 
mended Bill Paul. I did not know him. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Max Kirch, he was a training officer with the VA. 
Where is he employed? 

Mr. Zaipen. He is employed at Penn-Ohio Tech. He was recom- 
mended as stockholder in the school and he was recommended by my 
man in Erie. 

Mr. Evins. He is a stockholder in the school and training officer 
with the VA? 

Mr. ZarpEN. Well, that was long after he left the VA. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Bittono, he was also a training officer with the VA? 
2 _ ZaipEN. But I did not meet him until 2 years after he left the 

Mr. Evins. Where is he now? 

Mr. Zarpen. Uniontown. 

Mr. Evins. With a school? 

Mr. Zarpen. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. What school? 

Mr. Zatwen. Director of the Technician Training School. 

Mr. Evins. And Mr. Schube? 

Mr. Zaipen. He was the man that we inherited with Tri-State. 

Mr. Evins. What is his first name? 

Mr. Zaipen. Thomas. 

Mr. Evins. Was he ever with the VA? 

Mr. Zarpen. I think he was, but I did not know him at the time 
he was with the VA. But I did not hire him. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, out of your six schools, you have six 
former employees of the Veterans’ Administration now with your 
various six schools, either as directors, or in your finance company, 
or otherwise? 

Mr. ZarpEen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Did you say you did not hire him? 

Mr. Cuuporr. He did not hire him. 

Mr. Zarpen. I did not hire Mr. Shupe and did not know him when 
he was with the VA. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The fellow who has stock in your school, did he buy 
an interest or did you give him one? 

Mr. ZAIDEN. en the school was organized, he paid for it, sir. 
I don’t give stock. I have no watered stock in any of mine. 

Mr. Cxuuporr. How much of an interest did he have? 

Mr. Zarpen. I think he has about one twenty-fifth. 

Mr. Evins. And could you give us rough figures as to what Mr. 
Rittnour’s salary was when he was with the VA and what it was when 
he came in with your ——— ‘ 

Mr. ZAIDEN. ro iginally offered him $7,500. When he agreed to 
come with me he caid I would have to pay him more. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He did not get that much from the VA, did he? 
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Mr. Zaiwen. He got $6,400, I think, or something around there. 
I pay him $10,000 a year now. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He was a GS-11 or 12? 

Mr. Zaiwen. Or 13 or 14. 

Mr. Evins. You pay him $10,000 a year and he recommended 
approval of your contract and his superior thought the figures were 
rather inflated. 

Mr. Zarwen. Well, I don’t remember that particular contract, sir. 
And at the time, I don’t think I ever asked Mr. Rittnour to do me a 
favor. 

Mr. Evins. You did him a favor? 

Mr. Zarpen. Mister, if I dealt with you for several years, and I 
thought you could make me a lot of money I would hire you. 

Mr. Evins. That is a two-way proposition. 

Mr. Zarwen. That is right; it has to be a two-way proposition. 

The CuarrMan. I have one last question: 

Have you had a clear-cut definite policy to follow in the educational 
program as far as the VA was concerned? 

Mr. Zarwen. Well, that is hard to answer, Mr. Teague. 

The Cuarrman. You do have a continuing change of directives, as 
you said, and it takes a good lawyer to keep up with the changes so 
that you would know your way around. 

Mr. Zaipen. It was so confusing, about the only thing you could 
do was to try and be sincere and honest. 

Mr. Evins. You would not let me make a suggestion, would you? 

Mr. Zarwen. I certainly would. 

Mr. Evins. Your policy with the VA was to get as many veterans 
in training as you could. 

Mr. Zaipen. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. That was not your policy? 

Mr. Zarwen. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You are not interested in making the money? 

Mr. Zarwen. I am interested in making money, and there is no law 
against it, I hope. 

Mr. Evins. No; but you said there was a lot of red tape and a lot 
of headaches, and you would be glad when you could get out. 

Mr. Zaiwen. I think that peace of mind is much more important 
than money, sir. 

Mr. Evins. As a matter of fact, you are in the red now, because 
of having to pay taxes as a result of the operation of one of your 
schools. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Zaiden, do you think that confusion stemmed 
from Washington or stemmed from the regional office? 

Mr. Zaipen. I would say it starts at the central office, because all 
the regulations come from the central office. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think causes that confusion? Why 
weren’t they able to have a clear-cut definite policy that everybody 
could follow and know what was going on? 

Mr. Zatwen. You gentlemen porte a law, if you were in Washing- 
ton at that time, and it had to be set up in a hurry and administered 
in a hurry. Schools had to be opened. 

_ Mr. Evins. Not a single member of this committee was in Wash- 
ington at that time. The distinguished chairman of the committee 
was in combat and is now wounded for life. 
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We are interested in drawing the proper sort of a law so as to aid 
the veterans of the future. 

Mr. Zatpen. I hope I am helping you. I think it was one of those 
fast and furious things that. left everybody in a daze. 

I remember in the old days, before they even had an office in 
Pittsburgh, the representative of the Veterans’ Administration worked 
out of the veterans’ hospital in Aspinwall, and he came down to see 
me, as to why I wouldn’t take some of these disabled veterans, and 
so forth, and so on, and of course I knew nothing about the program. 

And later on, as they opened offices, they were frantic for places 
to put these students, which caused a lot of people to quit the VA 
and open their own schools. I think you will find quite a number, a 
big majority of the schools all over the country operated by men who 
learned about the program through the VA. 

The Cuarrman. Then vou feel that considering this great body of 
veterans and the demand for getting these men in schools, the VA 
in Washington did as good a job as could have been done under the 
circumstances? 

Mr. Zatpen. I think under the circumstances, everybody has tried 
to doa job. I think it was a terrifically big job. 

The CuarrmMan. There is no question of it. 

Mr. Zarpen. For instance, if you gentlemen will remember, I think 
the Associated Press carried a story a vear or so ago where the town 
of Hyndman burned out, if you remember that occasion. I went to 
the VA and I said, “I have got several thousand people working 
around here. I would be willing to rebuild that town at no cost, and 
I will be willing not to charge the Government any tuition during that 
time.” 

Well, they told me that would have to take it up with Washington. 

I flew up there to Washington and talked to several gentlemen 
there, including, I think, Mr. Page, and several other administrative 
assistants, up there, and I said I would like to do a little something 
for that town, I would like to rebuild that town, and I would donate 
my architects and my engineers and all my people working for me if 
the Government would donate the labor of these students, and | 
would not charge tuition during that time. 

Well, they thought it was a wonderful idea, but they wouldn't 
allow me to do it. 

The CuarrmMan. I assume that you think upon the whole, our 
veterans and our taxpayers have all gotten their money’s worth as 
far as the program is concerned? 

Mr. Zarpen. Well, sir, if the schools only kept the students off the 
street corners and out of the poolrooms, they have saved this country 
10 times what you would have spent in crime alone. And nothing 
has ever been said about that. 

Editorials have come in day in and day out in our various papers 
condemning trade-school education, especially the private school, the 
individual who is in there for profit. We have been pointed at, we 
have been scorned, we have been practically crucified. I am almost 
ashamed to walk into my bank. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think from the number of people who 
have been indicted and the amount of recovery and the amount of 
erookedness that has been proved in the school business, particularly 
in Pennsylvania, that certainly legitimate school operators should 
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feel very bad, because there has been sufficient evidence for the people, 
almost, to condemn them in the State of Pennsylvania, and a lot of 
other States. 

Mr. Zarpen. I went up before the State department, several of us 
went up 

The Cuarrman. And if we just take the records we have on your 
school which you took over, we cannot say too much for your opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Parren. I think you brought it on yourself. Don’t you think 
so? 

Mr. ZaIpEN. Just a moment. 

When I took over that school, I took it over with the idea of not 
running that school as I run my own schools. It did not belong to me. 
They were to do certain work. I was to bring in the students and sort 
of superintend the over-all policy. 

Mr. Parren. The $21,000 was the interesting thing to you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You were interested in putting the school on a 
paying basis. 

Mr. Zarpen. Yes 

Mr. Cuvuporr. | think you did a good job. 

Mr. Zarpen. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You did put the school on a paying basis. 

Mr. Parren. We will agree that there are bums in the school 
business in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Zaipen. Yes 

Mr. Parren. We agree on that? 

Mr. Zarwen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think you will agree that there are other reasons 
outside of putting a school on a paying basis, for running a school, 
will you not? 

Mr. Zarpen. I did not get that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think you will agree that there are other reasons 
for running a school other than making money, will you not? 

Mr. Zatpen. | think vou should run the school with the idea of 
rehabilitating the young men who come to you with a sincere desire 
to help the boys to go on. I know I get a big kick when a boy comes 
back 2 or 3 years later and comes into my office and says he is now 
married, and doing well and he is very happy. | think it is the greatest 
pleasure I can get. 

The Cuarrman. | think with that, we will stop. 

Mr. Zaiden, I hope that in another year the Tri-State School is one 
of the best. 

We are going to Philadelphia a little later for some hearings, and we 
appreciate your testimony and that of all of you who came down. 

We hope the State of Pennsylvania and our Government, and the 
veterans and the taxpayers will get some good out of our hearings. 

Mr. Zarpen. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m. the hearing was closed.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SeLect Commirree To INVESTIGATE 
EpucaTionaL Program Unper GI BILt, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in courtroom No. 4, United States 
District Court Building, Philadelphia, Pa., pursuant to call, Hon. 
Olin E. Teague (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Evins, Chudoff, and Scudder. 

Also present: E. R. Ferguson, Jr., counsel to the select committee; 
Oliver E. Meadows, committee staff director; Harry Hageny and 
Richard V. Kelly, committee investigators. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

This committee was created to look into the abuses, primarily, of the 
GI bill. Our country spent approximately $16,000,000,000 trying to 
to do something for its veterans, and the Congress wants to know whe- 
ther or not we got $16,000,000,000 worth of good out of it. 

Based upon what we find will be our recommendations to the Con- 
gress for a new GI bill. 

I want to inform all of the witnesses who appear before this coin- 
mittee today that they have the right to refuse to answer any question 
if they believe that answering it tends to incriminate them. This is 
a personal right and it must be exercised in good faith, and in respect to 
each individual question. The right must not be exercised in an 
arbitrary manner or as a means of evading answering the questions. 

This committee wants to be absolutely fair with everyone who 
appears before it. If there is anyone who believes he is not treated 
fairly, I wish he would just say so. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Albert Monaco. Will you 
come forward, please, Mr. Monaco? 

Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the testimony 
which you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Monaco. I do. 

The CuarrMan. Have a seat, please, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF ALBERT B. MONACO, DREXEL HILL, PA. 


Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Monaco, will you give the reporter your 
present address, please? 

Mr. Monaco. 928 Wilde Avenue, Drexel Hill. 

Mr. Fereuson. 928 Wilde Avenue? 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. 

Mr. Frerauson. Were you ever associated with a company known 
by the name of the Grinding Corp. of America? 
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Mr. Monaco. I was. 

Mr. Fercuson. And at what time were you associated with that 
company? Give just approximately the date of your association with 
that company? 

Mr. Monaco. From 1946 to May 1950. 

Mr. Ferauson. From when was that again, Mr. Monaco? 

Mr. Monaco. 1946. 

Mr. Ferauson. Until 1950? 

Mr. Monaco. Until May 1950. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the nature of that business? 

Mr. Monaco. The nature is a general dealing in grinding cutlery 
and sales of cutlery and equipment to meat markets, and butcher sup- 
plies, and so forth. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words you carry a rather complete line of 
all types of butcher supplies and meat-cutting tools, and so forth? 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And did that company have any affiliates, Mr 
Monaco? Were they affiliated with any other companies? 

Mr. Monaco. We had—the original company that was started was 
Maturi Bros. & Co., and it is quite an old company, started by a 
group of old grinders, in Pittsburgh. It probably dates back 40 or 50 
years. 

In 1946 we started this Grinding Corp. of America, and I think it 
was 1948 when we started the Grinding Co. of America, which oper- 
ated in Baltimore and Washington. 

Mr. Ferauson. So actually, you had a Grinding Corp. of America 
and a Grinding Co. of America? 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And they were affiliated with Maturi Bros.? 

Mr. Monaco. Right, and had the same owners in all of them. 

Mr. Frerauson. Where was the principal office of the Grinding 
Corp.? 

Mr. Monaco. In Pittsburgh, 3820 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did this company at any time sell to the trade 
schools that were training veterans under the GI bill? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that your principal solicited source of busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Monaco. Oh, no; just a convenience we added to our line. Our 
principal source of business is rental of cutlery. We supplied it on 
much the same basis as a linen supply house supplies towels, and aprons 
and so forth to the various individuals, and what we did was we 
brought in a sharp set of tools for the use of the merchants, and the 
following week or two weeks, depending on the type of service re 
quested, we picked up the tools and replaced them with a sharp set 
We owned all the cutlery. That was our principal source of business 

Mr. Fercuson. You did business, though, with GI schools, did 
you not? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever do business with a school by the name 
of Franklin Meat Cutting Institute? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Ferguson. Did you do business with the Meat Cutting Institute 
of Baltimore? 
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Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. And with the Meat Cutting Institute of Chester, 
Pa.? 

Mr: Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever do business, Mr. Monaco, with the 
the meat-boning annex of Franklin Meat Cutting Institute? 

Mr. Monaco. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, your business was purely with the 
Franklin Meat-Cutting Institute, the Franklin Street school? 

Mr. Monaco. Right. We attempted to get the grinding account 
at the boning institute, but didn’t get it, so we never did any business 
with them. 

Mr. Fercuson. Approximately how many sets of tools did you sell 
to the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Monaco. I don’t recall what the original order was, but | 
know that for a good while they had 75 sets of tools, not that we sold, 
that they used—in other words, they rented from us. And the 
amount of sales; I couldn’t tell you how many we sold them. I don’t 
have the records available here. 

Mr. Frereuson. | have here, Mr. Monaco, an invoice from the 
Grinding Corp. of America, dated June 1, 1949, for the sale of tools to 
the Franklin Meat-Cutting Institute, 334 Franklin Street, Phila- 
delphia, indicating the sale of 100 sets of butcher’s tools, the sets con- 
sisting of a boning knife, a steak knife, a cleaver, a block brush, a roast 
beef tier, and a steel, at $15.95 a set for a total price of $1,695. 

Would you look at that, sir, and tell me if you can identify that as a 
photostatie copy of an invoice of the Grinding Corp.? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; that is an invoice of the Grinding Corp. of 
America. 

Mr. Ferauson. I have here, Mr. Monaco, a check of the Franklin 
Meat Cutting Institute, check No. 944, dated June 10, 1949, in the 
amount of $1,695, signed by Leonard Thal, for the Franklin Meat 
Cutting Institute. The check is endorsed ‘‘For deposit only, William 
Penn Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa., Grinding Corp. of America.” 
Would you identify this check—if you have ever seen that check—in 
payment of those tools? 

Mr. Monaco. We have received checks, and this is probably one of 
the ones we received, since it has been deposited in the William Penn 
Bank of Commerce, where Maturi Bros. & Co. kept an account and 
also where the Grinding Corp. of America kept an account. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall the details of this transaction here? 
In other words, as to that invoice for $1,695, is that a true price for 
the tools which were actually sold to the Franklin Schools? 

Mr. Monaco. No, it wasn’t. The true price is in the neighborhood 
of $5, and it fluctuates one way or the other, a few cents, depending 
on our costs. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you explain to the committee in your own 
words, and to the best of your recollection, the factsof that transaction? 

Mr. Monaco. Surely. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, to whom you sold the tools, who 
you negotiated with, and just everything that you can remember 
of that transaction. 

Mr. Monaco. When we started our business in Baltimore, we 
contacted the Meat Cutters Institute of Baltimore—I think that is 
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the title that it had—in reference to handling their grinding service, 
and to do their work for them, and we finally got the account. And 
of course the field was highly competitive down there. We finally 
got the account, where we rendered the service to the Meat Cutting 
Institute of Baltimore. 

And the whole thing continued during the period where we supplied 
them with our finest line of cutlery—that was Baltimore only. 

Mr. Ferauson. This was the Baltimore School? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, what would you say that the set 
of tools at the Baltimore School would cost, approximately? 

Mr. Monaco. Retail? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes; to the school. 

Mr. Monaco. Retail, if they wanted to buy them, I would say it 
would cost somewhere between $15 and $17 on the open market. 

Mr. Fercuson. I see. And you have supplied tools of that qualit, 
to the Baltimore School? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes 

Mr. Fereuson. All right, sir. Now, when you got into dealing 
with the Franklin School, what happened then? 

Mr. Monaco. Well, if I may go back here a bit, the tools that we 
supplied the schools were merely tools that we rented, in other words, 
that they had the use of, and at this time Mr. Cowan, who was in 
charge of the school there-—— 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was that? What was his first name? 

Mr. Monaco. Lee Cowan. 

Mr. Ferauson. And he was in charge of the Baltimore Meat 
Cutters Institute? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. He told us that he had other schools through- 
out Philadelphia and Chester and they were anticipating opening 
some schools in New York, and he said, “If your service is good, why, 
I will see to it that you service all of our schools.” 

As a result, we asked for the work in Philadelphia, if we had a 
chance. Of course, being a new organization, we were looking for 
all the business that we could get it a grinding service, and also in 
Chester. So after he tried our service for a short while, we were 
given—he told us to supply the other schools with this same type of 
service. This is strictly rental. 

Mr. Fereuson. This is the rental service? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. In which we supplied this first-line cutlery at 
all times. This continued, on the basis of supplying this rental service 
until one day Mr. Cowan said to me that he was sort of in a spot. 
He said “I have been having a little trouble down here with my em- 
ployees and my instructors, and so forth, and I would appreciate it 
if you would do me a favor.” 

And at that time I said, “Well, if I can, of course, be obliging, | 
would certainly like to’’ because, after all, the account totaled, I think 
at that time, $60 a week income. That is, supplying the three schools 
It gave us a fairly good foothold, and gave us a nucleus of territory 
to cover. 

In other words, we could make a run from Baltimore to Philadelphia 
and pick up new accounts as we went along. 

Mr. Ferevson. In other words, the account was of such a nature, 
and was such a good account that you were willing to do a favor for 
them to retain the account? 
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Mr. Monaco. Right. 

So the favor was that he would like us to bill him in excess of the 
amount when we supplied him some tools. At this point he had never 
asked us to supply him any tools. 

“Tf and when you do supply some tools” he said, ‘I would like you 
to bill us in excess of the amount, whatever the case may be’’ and | 
told him at the time, ‘‘Well, what would be the purpose of it?’”’ He 
said, ‘“‘Well, everybody thinks we are making so much money that 
we have difficulty. My accountant and my Jawyer in Philadelphia” 
—he never mentioned who they were and I don’t know who they are, 
but he said that as a result, he said, “I have got to depend on employees 
to carry on my business.’”’ And I said, ‘‘Well, I can understand that, 
since we have a business too,”’ and I would take it up with my partners, 
the other members of our company, and let him know. 

Mr. Ferauson. These were to be tools that were to be sold to the 
school to be furnished to the students, is that correct? 

Mr. Monaco. That is what he indicated. He said at graduation 
they usually gave each student a set of tools. 

So, as a result we brought that up at a meeting in Pittsburgh, and 
I told the partners what he had asked and they said ‘“‘Well, sure, fine, 
it is all right; so long as he isn’t submitting our bills to anyone for 
collection’’—and he assured me that he wasn’t submitting our bills for 
collection—‘‘we will go ahead and bill him that way.” 

So as a result, when the time came, which was several weeks later, 
he asked us about it, and we billed him there, I think the price was 
$15.95 a set. And he also told us that the Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute, of course, would be interested in having the same arrange- 
ments, because Mr. Thal, who was his brother-in-law, I think he said, 
his brother-in-law 

Mr. Ferauson. You billed him for $15.95 to the Baltimore School? 

Mr. Monaco. To the Baltimore School. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Then you were told that the Franklin School in 
Philadelphia would also be interested, possibly, in the same arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. Monaco. The same arrangement. 

Mr. Fereuson. That invoice, does that represent one of these 
transactions? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is for 100 sets of tools at $16.95 a set. 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was the actual number of sets of tools sup- 
plied, and the unit cost per set? In other words, just what happened 
to the check for $1,695 that was given to you by the school? 

Mr. Monaco. Well, I don’t know how many sets we sold them, 
whether we had three or four dealings with them, you know, for 100 
sets or 50 sets. I don’t have the records, but we gave them invoices 
on every dealing that we had with them. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall the details in connection with this 
transaction? 

Mr. Monaco. In this particular instance, if I recall the date, he 
mailed us this check, Mr. Thal did, in Pittsburgh, and then we were 
instructed by him after that, oh, 3 or 4 days or some time later, I 
don’t recall whether it was by telephone call or how, to forward the 
money to Mr. Cowan in Baltimore. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Forward what money? 

Mr. Monaco. The difference between our actual price and this 
price. 

Mr. Fereuson. And your actual price, you say, was somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $5 or $5.25? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; it depended on the cost. You see, we were able 
to buy some of this cutlery—they were seconds, actually, in respect 
to the other companies, which didn’t take them, and we bought 
them up. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, these tools were of considerable 
lower quality than the tools vou had been renting to them, which 
were of prime quality? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; very much so. 

Mr. Ferauson. The tools you rented were in the neighborhood of 
$15 or $16 a set? 

Mr. Monaco. Retail. 

Mr. Fereuson. And the tools you sold were in the neighborhood 
of $5 a set? 

Mr. Monaco. That was the fact. I would say that was lower 
than the wholesale price. What we did was—we told him that we 
would supply him these tools at whatever they cost us. And in con- 
sidering our costs on it, the costs were based on what we paid for it, 
plus the shipping charges, plus whatever time it might take one of 
our men to handle it and deliver it and so forth; so actually, the price 
in that instance was, I would say, either on wholesale or below whole- 
sale, they paid—retail you would probably pay $10 or $12, maybe, 
for the tools. 

Mr. Frereuson. Do you recall, Mr. Monaco, in this case, how 
much money was actually transmitted to Mr. Lee Cowan? In other 
words, what was the refund or rebate or kick-back of that amount of 
$1,695? 

Mr. Monaco. | don’t recall, no, except that I know this: That at 
Thal’s instructions we wired this money to Mr. Cowan. 

Mr. Fercuson. By Western Union wire? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; by Western Union wire, and there would be a 
record. ‘The girl in Pittsburgh wired it to him. 

Mr. Frereuson. I have a check here of Maturi Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Pittsburgh, dated June 26, 1949, payable to cash in the sum of $575, 
and it is signed by Orlando Secola. 

Mr. Monaco. He is one of the members. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was he one of the members? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know anything about that transaction? 
Also there is a photostatic copy of a Western Union Telegraph Co 
money order dated June 28, 1949, sent by the Grinding Corp. of 
America, sent to Lee Cowan in Baltimore, in the amount of $575 
Does that recall anything to you? Would that represent the amount 
of money that was transmitted back in this case? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes, I think it is. The amount, however, doesn’t 
indicate what was transmitted between this $1,695 and the difference. 

Mr. Ferauson. In this transaction in this case, did you actually 
sell 200 sets of tools? 

Mr. Monaco. There were other tools. We delivered 100 sets at 
one time and then shortly thereafter we delivered another order of 
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100 sets, or 150, I don’t recall what it was but that difference indicates 
an amount that was based on more than 100 sets of tools. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, this invoice for $1,695 less, we 
will say, $575, this amount of cash, would be $1,125 and divided by 
2; that would be in the neighborhood of $5.60 a set? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; that would be about right. That would be 
about 200 sets of tools. 

Mr. Fereauson. You said that this method of returning of cash 
based upon an invoice in excess of the actual cost was requested by 
Mr. Cowan? 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. For the reason that certain of their emplovees 
handling their books and records thought they were making too 
much money? 

Mr. Monaco. He indicated at the time that his principal difficulty 
was with the help downstairs—I mean the instructors, and so forth. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever discuss any negotiations of this type 
with any of the other members or owners or operators of these three 
schools? Did you ever discuss it with a Mr. Leonard Thal? 

Mr. Monaco. No; except to this extent—that when I went up to 
Philadelphia with Mr. Anthony Secola, we went up together with 
tools, to render the service, and so forth, we were requested initially 
to bring in the service, and after we had rendered the service for a 
while, then when Mr. Cowan ordered his tools for his school, a short 
time thereafter he said, ‘‘Will you deliver a certain number’’—I don’t 
recall what the quantity was—a hundred sets—‘‘to Philadelphia, 
also?”’ 

In other words, most of our business was conducted with Mr, 
Cowan and he said ‘The school up there has very much the same 
type of a condition that we have here’’ he said, ‘so you just go ahead 
and take it up.”’ 

So when I talked to Mr. Leonard Thal about it he said that he 
wanted whatever number of sets he wanted, and | said, ‘‘Well, Lee 
told me what your conditions are here and what he wanted done,” 
and he said, ‘‘Yes; our situation is about the same.”’ 

That is as much as Philadelphia went along. 

Mr. Frereuson. In other words, you would say that your opinion 
is that Mr. Thal was cognizant of what was going on; that arrange- 
ments were being made? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes, definitely I would say so, because all of our 
directions came from Baltimore from Mr. Cowan, who told us 
originally that they were all interested in these schools. And right 
from the outset our business was conducted with Mr. Cowan and 
we were given orders for these other tools, to render the services to 
these schools. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Monaco, when you rent tools to any organization 
that wants to rent them, what do you rent them for? How much? 

Mr. Monaco. Do you mean what our rental price is? 

Mr. Evins. Yes; what is your rental price? 

Mr. Monaco. At that time, if 1 reeall correctly, we were renting 
them for 75 setsof tools for $22.50 a week. And by 75 sets, we included 
a boning knife, a steak knife, a cleaver, a roast beef tier, and a steel— 
five pieces. 

Mr. Evins. That was for 75 cents a week? 
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Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. What did you sell that same set of tools for when you 
sold them? 

Mr. Monaco. You mean on the retail market? 

Mr. Evins. No—if you sold them to anyone, what would be : your 
sales price? 

Mr. Monaco. That depends on the type of school that it is. We 
keep a variety of qualities of tools. We have some—— 

Mr. Evins. You have testified previously that the tools which 
you sold to the school were seconds; that ordinarily they would sell 
for about $5 a set. 

Mr. Monaco. That is what we sold them to the school for. 

Mr. Evins. You sold them for $5 a set? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes, roughly. 

Mr. Evins. Is that set composed substantially of the same tools 
that you enumerated a few moments ago? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes, they were. 

Mr. Evins. What would you sell prime tools for, the firsts? Those 
were seconds, I believe you said. 

Mr. Monaco. Seconds, insofar as they are not finished off, and 
it is not the polished steel, and so forth. Our prime tools—now, this 
is a wholesale price of five something. As I indicated on the previous 
question, if you would buy that same set of tools on the retail market 
you would probably spend somewhere around 10 or 12 dollars for a 
set. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you rented the sets of tools for about 
75 cents a week, and you sold them for $5 per set, but yet for this 
tool you billed them to the Government for $16.95? 

Mr. Monaco. No; we didn’t bill them to the Government for 
$16.95, and we didn’t rent them for 75 cents a set. We rented 75 
sets of tools at $22.50. 

Mr. Evrns. I was just trying to get the practice, as to what you 
sold them for and what you rented them for, and what the bills were 
for. 

Mr. Monaco. Well, as I indicated before, the one question was 
asked: What we were receiving for them? We were receiving 
roughly in the neighborhood of $5 a set. That same set might retail 
for $10 to $12. Our prime quality tools, which were Village Black- 
smith tools, built of 10-gage steel, highly polished steel, and so forth, 
they might retail at anywhere from $15 to $17 on the outside. That 
isn’t our wholesale cost, that is what they would retail for if a man 
came in to buy them. 

Mr. Evins. What were the prices at which these tools were invoiced 
to the schools, when you supplied the schools? 

Mr. Monaco. As I indicated, when we supplied Baltimore, we 
invoiced them at this figure here, but we sotnaly collected $5. But 
these invoices were not to be submitted to anyone, just for their 
office records. 

Mr. Evins. Was that $16.95? 

Mr. Monaco. No; $15.95 to Baltimore and $16.95 to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Are you a member of the bar? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And duly licensed to practice? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. What county bar? 

Mr. Monaco. Philadelphia and Allegheny. 

Mr. Frereuson. Mr. Monaco, I have here another invoice dated 
June 13, 1949, from the Grinding Corp. of America to the Franklin 
Meat Cutting Institute, 334 North Franklin Street, Philadelphia, for 
100 sets of butcher tools, sets consisting of boning knife, steak knife, 
cleaver, block brush, roast beef tier. at $16.95 a set, total price of 
$1,695, and marked in handwriting, “Paid, Grinding Corp. of America, 
Albert B. Monaco.’’ Would you identify that invoice, please? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. This is one of our invoices. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was that invoice made on the same basis that the 
other was? In other words, the set of tools was around $5 but they 
were invoiced at $16.95 a set? 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. I have a check here, check No. 1065, dated June 
30, 1949, from the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, payable to the 
order of Grinding Corp. of America, in the total amount of $1,695, 
signed by Leonard Thal for the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute. 

This check is endorsed, “O. K. for cash, Leonard Thal.” Under- 
neath that “Grinding Corp. of America, Albert B. Monaco.” 

Would you identify that check, sir? Has the check ever been 
given by the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute to the Grinding Corp. 
of America? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. This would be a check given by the Franklin 
Meat Cutting Institute to the Grinding Corp. of America. However, 
we simply got the check and endorsed it at the time. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who gave you the check, Mr. Monaco? 

Mr. Monaco. Mr. Thal. 

Mr. Fereuson. He actually handed the check to you? 

Mr. Monaco. Until I endorsed it. 

Mr. Fereuson. You endorsed it “Grinding Corp. of America’’? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And ‘Albert D. Monaco’’? 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. And gave it back to him? 

Mr. Monaco. Right. The check was cashed and we were paid in 
cash only. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who cashed the check? 

Mr. Monaco. Mr. Thal did. 

Mr. Ferauson. And where did he cash the check? 

Mr. Monaco. In this one instance, I don’t recall, but the first 
time I was ever paid in cash was when I was up there with, I think 
Mr. Secola was with me, one of my associates. He drove me to the 
bank and cashed it while I waited for him in a car. 

Mr. Fereuson. How much cash was given to you in this trans- 
action? 

Mr. Monaco. Roughly, the $5 a set. In other words, it would be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $500. 

Mr. Fercuson. But at the rate of 100 sets you would have gotten 
five-hundred-and-some-odd dollars out of this check for $1,695? 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. 

Mr. Frereuson. At the time that Mr. Thal cashed the check, and 
he gave you the cash, do you know what he did with the balance? 

Mr. Monaco. No. 
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Mr. Fercuson. In other words, what you got was only $575 out 
of that? 

Mr. Monaco. Right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Out of that invoice for $1,695? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. And the check for $1,695 made payable to the 
Grinding Corp. of America? 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. 

Mr. Ferguson. And you say, Mr. Monaco, that this was on the 
same arrangement, where you were told that this system was being 
used merely for the reason that they were going to use the invoices 
on.the office, so that their office personnel would not know what their 
actual expenses were? 

Mr. Monaco. Mr. Thal never told me that. Mr. Cowan told me 
that. Mr. Thal didn’t. My dealings with Mr. Thal were that | 
was to deliver him the tools in the same way, much the same arrange- 
ment. At the time, or shortly thereafter, we delivered tools to the 
meat cutting school at Chester, also, but we invoiced them at the 
correct price. 

Mr. Ferauson. Why was that? Was there any discussion be- 
tween the members of your company as to the method by which 
you would invoice other schools? 

Mr. Monaco. Well, there was a discussion in that respect. We 
didn’t know Mr. Cowan very well, being a new account, and we didn’t 
know Mr. Thal, and we felt, well, the story seemed substantially 
clear to us, because we were told by the Veterans’ Administration 
that they were given so much tuition per student for the cost and 
that all the costs would come out of whatever the tuition allowance 
was. But at the same time, we felt we had better bill this one schoo 
properly—and they knew it. I mean, Mr. Thal and Mr. Cowan 
knew that we were billing Chester properly. That is why this whole 
thing is rather surprising. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is the Meat Cutting Institute of Chester, 
owned by Mr. Thal and Mr. Cowan? 

Mr. Monaco. We were told they were owned by all of them. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, the school in Baltimore, the Franklin 
Meat Cutting Institute in Philadelphia, the Meat Cutting Institute 
of Chester - 

Mr. Monaco. Right—were under the same ownership. 

Mr. Feravson. I have an invoice here of the Grinding Corp. of 
America, dated October 10, 1949, to the Meat Cutting Institute of 
Chester for 25 sets of butcher tools, consisting of the same items as 
I read on the invoices to Franklin, and these are invoiced at $5.90 
per set. Are these tools of the same quality and type that were 
supplied to the Franklin School? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And to the Baltimore School? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. It was only in the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
schools that this false invoicing system was used? 

Mr. Monaco. Richt. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were there any other transactions other than 
the two that we have discussed, Mr. Monaco, with the Franklin 
School of Philadelphia that were based upon this same method? 
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Mr. Monaco. I| am not certain as to the number, but I know that 
there were more than two. There were three or four, at least. And, 
if I might add at this point, we billed all of the schools on the basis of 
the tools that they lost at the correct price, also. In other words, 
whatever our cost price was, we billed them correctly for it. The loss 
there was kind of high in respect to the students taking tools and so 
forth. Every time our man delivered a set of tools, or whatever 
quantities were there, the following week he brought in a new set, 
and the number varied. Apparently the students were walking out 
with tools, but they were new tools, and they had been sharpened and 
all, and we billed them at the correct figure for that purpose. 

Mr. Evins. Why was it vou billed the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
schools at an invoice price of $16.95 and Chester at the correct price 
of $5.90? 

Mr. Monaco. As I mentioned, they requested those two to be 
billed that way; each schocl did. In other words, apparently Chester 
didn’t have any difficulties with their personnel, so we were able to 
bill them properly. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you sold them all for about $5, but you 
billed them according to your directions? 

Mr. FerGuson. | have an invoice here dated December 27, 1949, 
the same type of invoice, with the same sets and the same items of 
tools, Mr. Monaco, for 74 sets of tools for a total price of $1,191.40, 
and a check similar to the checks issued by the Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute, payable to the Grinding Corp. of America in the total 
amount of $1,191.40. Does that represent the same type of situation 
as the others? 

Mr. Monaco. Would you repeat that again? 

Mr. Fereuson. There are 74 sets of tools. 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Which, roughly, at $5 would be about $375 for the 
tools. 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And yet the invoice is in the amount of $1,191.40 
and the check is payable to the Grinding Corp. at $1,191.40 

Mr. Monaco. That is Franklin Meat Cutting 

Mr. Ferauson. You say there were about three or four of those? 

Mr. Monaco. If | reeall correctly, three or four, maybe five. | 
am not sure as to the number of times we supplied tools to these 
schools. 

Mr. Ferauson. So, in one case, where the invoice was for $1,695, 
you actually received $525 in cash; it was $1,170 that Mr. Thal took 
back and did something with? 

Mr. Monaco. Actually, it wasn’t a question of taking back here. 

Mr. Feracuson. In other words, you never got it? 


Mr. Monaco. No. 


oS ete 


Mr. Fereuson. You got merely $525% 

Mr. Monaco. That is right, in cash, and the same way in Baltimore 
We were paid in cash, and usually we went together on these things, 
Mr. Secola and I, and he would carry the tools in, or have someone 
from the school help him in with them, and I would bill these bills 
to the institution. Most of them were typed right there, | mean, 
at the school itself. 
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Mr. Fercuson. In other words, you would take your billheads 
and it would be typed at the school? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; I would have a blank billhead and it would |e 
typed at the school. 

Mr. Fercuson. In this case, for example 

Mr. Monaco. And we were paid in cash. I mean, this wasn’t a 
question of our being paid in other than cash from these two schools 
There is the situation as it stands, 

Mr. Fercuson. In these cases, in these two cases, where you have 
identified the invoices, those invoices were typed at the school? 

Mr. Monaco. I would say in every case at the Baltimore Schoo! 
I can’t be sure about the Franklin School. I mean in some instances 
they were and some, I think, they were not. 

Mr. Frereuson. Actually, how many other GI schools did the 
Grinding Corp. of America supply tools to other than these three we 
have been discussing? 

Mr. Monaco. Well, I don’t—I know we sold—or Maturi Bros. « 
Company sold some tools to the Harris Meat Cutting School, in 
Pittsburgh. I don’t recall just what the quantity was. Our partners 
handled it there. 

Mr. Frereuson. And these were the only accounts you handled 
personally? 

Mr. Monaco. That is all. I handled them with Mr. Secola—| 
mean, we were together on them; but he wasn’t in on the discussions 
about the billing. 

Mr. Fercuson. With the exception of these two, the Baltimore 
Meat Cutting Institute and the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute of 
Philadelphia, there were never any other occasions on which you 
operated on this same basis? 

Mr. Monaco. No, no. 

Mr. Fireuson. In other words, every other transaction where you 
sold tools was such that the school was invoiced at the actual cost 
of the tools? 

Mr. Monaco. Right. 

Mr. Evins. These were the only two instances in your dealings in 
which there was fictitious bookkeeping? 

Mr. Monaco. In what dealings? 

Mr. Evins. Well, the Baltimore and Philadelphia schools are the 
only two where the invoices do not truly represent the actual cost? 

Mr. Monaco. That is right. These invoices did not represent the 
actual cost on these occasions; we were just paid in cash. 

Mr. Evins. Let me ask you one other question: How long did this 
practice continue? 

Mr. Monaco. Just on the instances that they bought tools; that is 
all. 

Mr. Evins. Over a period of how many months or how man) 
years? 

Mr. Monaco. It wasn’t a question of years. I am trying to think 
now. I imagine that it didn’t start until early, or maybe the latter 
part of 1949, and probably continued for 1 year. 

Mr. Evins. How much was the total volume of business done with 
the two schools on this basis? 

Mr. Monaco. Gosh, I wouldn’t remember. You see, I haven’! 
been with the company; I actually left in 1950, in May 1950, although 
I was more or less inactive from September on, September of 1949 on. 
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Mr. Evins. From 1949 to 1950, when you were associated with the 
company, approximately can you give the committee in round figures 
the volume of business done with these two schools? 

Mr. Monaco. Well, sir, from a sales standpoint of tools; do you 
mean? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Monaco. I would say that we probably sold tools to Baltimore 
on five or six occasions—this is just guessing—so that it would be 
five or six times the $5 one way or another, depending on the cost, that 
would be the volume—roughly $3,000, we will say, that we did, in 
the business we did with Baltimore. 

Mr. Evins. $3,000 at Baltimore, and how much at Philadelphia? 

Mr. Monaco. This is just an estimate. I would say probably 
in Philadelphia, we didn’t sell them quite as many tools. On the 
occasions—we may have sold them tools on three or four occasions, 
maybe more, and | would say probably their figure was around $2,000 
or $2,500. 

Mr. Evins. $2,000 to $2,500; and that would be $5,500 in tools 
that these two schools, over a period of one year, bought. How much 
fat would you say was in that $5,500? 

Mr. Monaco. In that? 

Mr. Evins: Yes. 

Mr. Monaco. None at all; that was the actual cost to us. 

Mr. Evins. You said that the sales price was $5 and that they were 
billed at $15.95 and $16.95. 

Mr. Monaco. You asked a question: How much business did we 
do with them. That is the business we did with them. 

Mr. Evins. What would be the inflated or fictitious figure, then? 

Mr. Monaco. That would be—at Baltimore the figure would be 
based on $15.95 a set, and in Philadelphia, whatever the number of 
times was, the number of sets would be at $16.95 a set. 

Mr. Evins. You estimated then you did approximately $5,500 in 
volume of actual sales of tools to these schools? 

Mr. Monaco. Right. 

Mr. Evins. How much would that amount represent approxi- 
mately in figures, on the basis of the billing? 

Mr. Monaco. I suppose for a quick figure you would have three 
times that; that would be $15,000, is actually what the bills would 
indicate. 

The Cuareman. Mr. Scudder, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to try and develop whether you had 
any information as to who was getting this difference in the billed 
amount and the amount actually paid? Who received the difference 
in cash? 

Mr. Monaco. Actually, we were under the impression that no one 
was getting any difference; that this school was allotted a certain 
figure based on the tuition, and a course of study set out for each 
student. 

Mr. Scupper. Were they not charging that to the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. Monaco. We didn’t know about it at the time. I mean, we 
found out from the Veterans’ investigators that they—they hadn’t 
been using these bills, but they had been building up their costs on 
that basis. 
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Mr. Scupper. Was that not something that aroused some sus- 
picion in your mind as to why they would desire the bill to be marked 
up three times as great? 

Mr. Monaco. As I indicated—— 

Mr. Scupper. Without a doubt, they were billing the Administra- 
tion for the difference in the amount of the cost of the tools. 

Mr. Monaco. No, actually, when they asked us that, it was on the 
basis of the trouble that they had with their head meat cutters and 
their instructors. They had changes there on three and four occasions. 
But we were told, and we found out, that our bills were never sub- 
mitted to the Government at all. 

But the situation came up that reiterated this thing to us, and we 
thought it was all right, although we billed the Chester school at the 
proper figure. That was, that on one occasion we tried to get a 
grinding account in Baltimore for a tailoring school. It was quite a 
good-sized tailoring school—I don’t recall the name of it. 

Anyway, the man told us he couldn't be paid for the grinding service 
we would give the shears of these tailoring students of his. At that 
time I called from our Baltimore plant, the Veterans’ Administration 
and asked if an account like that could be paid the money that they 
may spend for grinding. Of course, we would be interested if they 
had said ‘“‘Yes’’ to that, to take the news back to them to get this 
account, because it was a good-sized school, but we were told at the 
time ‘‘No,”’ that they are allotted so much per student on the basis of 
what the costs might be. They set up a curriculum of study, appar- 
ently before the Government allots them a certain amount of money, 
and out of that money that is alloted per student come all of these 
costs. 

So, we thought that these bills were not being submitted to the 
Government at all. And, of course, | went back with the information 
then to this tailoring school that he was right: That he couldn’t be paid 
for his grinding; that it would have to come out of his own funds, and 
we didn’t get the dccount, of course. 

Mr. Scupper. Youare anattorney. Would you not think that you 
would have a pretty hard time explaining this to the income-tax man 
when you went to submit your income-tax report, that you were re- 
ceiving some $16 a set and only accounting for $5? 

Mr. Monaco. Oh, no, I thought to begin with that the thing 
wasn’t proper, and that was the reason I questioned them so. In 
fact, on one occasion I told Cowan, “I hope you are not submitting 
these bills, because the price is ridiculous. And if you do, sooner o1 
later, the matter will come up.”’ 

He said, “We are not submitting these bills to anyone.”’ 

Mr. Scupper. You had to endorse the check; did you not? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. And you endorsed a check for some $1,695 and only 
received $500. 

Mr. Monaco. Right. 

Mr. Scupper. It would rather seem to me, if I were the income-tax 
man and | found those checks, it would be pretty hard to convince m 
that vou had not gotten the money, and you would have a pretty 
difficult time in saying that you had not made the profit on the differ- 
ence between $500 and $1,695. 
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Mr. Monaco. Yes. Well, frankly, the situation—that would be 
the outward appearance, I agree with you, they would say, ‘‘Where 
would the difference go?’”’ Actually, we were paid in cash only. And 
what we did with the money was, we immediately, my partner and I, 
took it to the bank, because we were operating from a large garage 
there, and we didn’t have a safe or anything else. 

So as soon as we were paid we would take it and deposit it into the 
bank in Baltimore, and our accounts there were also made available 
to the Veterans’ Administration. In other words, when we found 
out what was going on, we told them to go ahead and check the 
accounts. I didn’t at the time, because I was no longer affiliated 
with the company, but the remaining partners did, and they made 
these funds available, and the accounts available, to the Veterans’ 
Administration. But we deposited in cash the day we received it, 
unless the bank was closed, the same amount of money that we got. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuupvorr. How long have you been a lawyer? 

Mr. Monaco. Since 1942. I have been a member of this company, 
Maturi Bros. & Co., since 1941. 1 mean, before I became a lawyer. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is all. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Monaco, I have just one more question. 
What brand of tools were furnished to the Franklin Street School and 
the Baltimore School? I mean, could you identify them by brand 
name or more than one brand name? 

Mr. Monaco. There were occasions, I guess, when there was 
more than one brand name, but generally the tools were without a 
name on them, except that it had our name on it, on some, and on 
some it didn’t have a name on it. But they were made by the Clyde 
Cutlery Co., of Clyde, Ohio. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would that be comparable to a line made by 
Foster or International or Dexter? 

Mr. Monaco. I would say they compared to some of the knives 
made by Foster, and I happen to know that International tools are 
made by the Clyde Co.; actually, International did not manufacture 
any tools, unless they have recently; they didn’t at that time. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were these carbon steel? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; all carbon steel. 

Mr. Fereuson. Are they quite inferior to chrome? 

Mr. Monaco. No; they are not inferior to chrome. 

Mr. Fereuson. How about the price differential? 

Mr. Monaco. There is quite a sizable difference in price. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, considering a carbon steel of this 
variety selling for around $5, what would chrome of a comparable 
type sell for? 

Mr. Monaco. Probably—wholesale, do you mean? 

Mr. Frreuson. Yes. If $5 is the wholesale figure for the carbon, 
what is the wholesale figure for the chrome of comparable type? 

Mr. Monaco. I would probably say in the neighborhood of may- 
be $8 or $9. There is quite a sizable difference between that type 
of knife and the other 

Mr. Frereuson. Your retail, of course, would have a comparable 
mark-up? 
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Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevuson. And where your carbon would run maybe §8. 
would your chrome rum as high as $15 or $16? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; surely. The Village Blacksmith knives, a set 
of those would easily be somewhere in the neighborhood of $15 to $17 
a set if you attempted to buy them on the outside. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Monaco, are you a veteran? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes, sir; I am. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you had any benefits under the GI bill? 

Mr. Manaco. I went to school last year on it at Catholic Uni- 
versity and I got my master of law degree. 

The CuatrMan. What is your impression, both as a veteran and a 
taxpayer, as to what benefits the boys have gotten around the Phila- 
delphia area from the GI schools? 

Mr. Manaco. I am not too much in a position to tell you about the 
Philadelphia area, except that what I have noticed the few times | 
have been ~ here, but in and around Baltimore and the other places 
that we did business, we were under the impression that a great dea! 
of money was being spent at the time for not enough return—that is, 
to the student himself. The schools might have been properly set up 
originally and run, but I don’t know whether the students cooperated 
and got out of them what they should have. 

The CuatrMan. Your general impression was that we are spending 
too much money for the good the boys were getting from it? 

Mr. Monaco. In some cases; however, the good was there if the 
boys wanted to get it out of there, but they didn’t do it, so I would sa) 
“Yes,” the Government spent too much money for the good they got 
out of it. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, they went to school for the money 
they were getting instead of the desire for education? 

Mr. Monaco. In a great many instances, I would say that. That 
would be my observation. 

The CuarrmMan. What about law schools? What about the text- 
books you were furnished and required to have in this law school? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I ask you that question is that we have 
had reports that some schools of law had required many more text- 
books for veteran students than they required for other students. 
Can you comment on that? 

Mr. Monaco. No; not to my knowledge. The course that I took 
there, they simply required you to take whatever you needed in respect 
to that particular course. In other words, you used whatever case 
book you had in respect to your course; that is all. 

The CHarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Evrns. I have one other question: 

You have gotten your law degree under the GI bill? 

Mr. Monaco. No; my master’s degree of law. 

Mr. Evins. Your master’s degree in law? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; I got my law degree in 1942 in May, and then 
I went into the Navy. 

Mr. Evins. Do you think there is too much money being spent on 
the college level or in the trade-school level? 

Mr. Monaco. I think my observations are—and, of course, they 
have only been on the trade-school level, the only other observations 
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I had were in this one instance at the college, so I wouldn’t be in a 
position to say it there—but I would doubt very much if too much 
money is being spent at that level but I did think there was too much 
being spent at the trade-school level. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think you would have gotten your master’s 
degree if it had not been for the GI bill? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes;if I was there at the time I probably would have. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think most of the boys in law school were 
veterans who were applying themselves and getting a good return for 
the money spent? 

Mr. Monaco. Yes; they were students. I mean, the ones I saw, 
anyway, and got to know, were there for a purpose. 

The CHarrMan. What was your service during the war? 

Mr. Monaco. What branch? 

The Cuarrman. What branch, and where? 

Mr. Monaco. The Navy. I was a lieutenant in the Navy. Do 
you want to know where I was stationed? 

The CHarrMan. Generally. Were you in the Pacific or the States? 

Mr Monaco. No; most of the time I was in the States; I was in 
personnel work, troop movement of personnel, and the title under the 
personnel officer was called transfer officer, and I was out on the west 
coast. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think we should do for the Korean 
veterans? 

Mr. Monaco. It would be my opinion that the boys in Korea 
should be given every opportunity that the boys who participated 
in the last war are receiving. It appears to be every bit of a war, 
and they are being hurt as much as the other fellows are, and are away 
from home and their course of living has been disrupted to the same 
extent. I think they ought to be given every opportunity to pick up 
the loose ends wherever possible, and to continue with their life. 

The CuarrMan. Would you recommend extension as to trade 
schools? 

Mr. Monaco. I would probably feel that there was a great deal 
of good that came out of some of the trade schools. If the students 
wanted it, I am sure they got it. 

The CuarrMan. A lot of veterans are paying taxes, and we cer- 
tainly should get a fair return for the money we invest. 

Mr. Monaco. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What would prevent the wasting of money where 
the Veterans’ Administration is concerned, as far as approving the 
schools and approving the money paid to them? Why has there been 
an excessive pay-out of money for the return that has been derived? 

Mr. Monaco. I can say from my observation down in Baltimore 
because I was there a good bit more—that in all due justice to Mr. 
Cowan and his meat-cutting school, that if a man wanted to learn 
meat cutting and the butcher business, he could probably learn it. 
He had books there and he had charts, and I know they used to get 
in occasionally instructors from some of the larger meat-packing 
houses to give lectures. 

I happened to be there on one or two occasions, because I would 
come in from Pittsburgh when this was going on. I am sure if a man 
wanted to learn there, and applied himself, he probably could, and 
se probably could learn the trade. Whether he did or not; I don’t 
snow. 
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The CuarrmMan. Are there any other questions? All right, Mr 
Monaco, that is all. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Monaco. You are welcome. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Anthony Secola in the room? Would you 
hold up your right hand and swear that the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
so help you God? 

Mr. Secoua. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY SECOLA, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The CuarrmMan. You have heard my statement that you do not 
have to answer any questions if you feel that the answer would tend 
to incriminate you? 

Mr. Secoua. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. What is your present address, sir? 

Mr. Secoia. 225 Margery Drive, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Ferauson. And what is your present occupation, sir? 

Mr. Secoua. | am secretary of Maturi Bros. 

Mr. Fereauson. You are still with the—— 

Mr. Secoua. The original firm. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Secola, you have heard Mr. Monaco’s testi- 
mony this morning in relation to the transactions with the Meat 
Cutters’ Institute of Baltimore and the Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute of Philadelphia, and the Meat Cutting Institute of 
Chester. 

Mr. Secoua. | have. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you say that the testimony that he gave, 
as far as your knowledge of the transactions is concerned, is correct 
and accurate? 

Mr. Secoua. One hundred percent. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Is there anything that you would have to add to it? 

Mr. Secoua. I would say there was something brewing in the air 
Our Pittsburgh office received a call from Baltimore concerning the 
prices of these tools. My sister, who happens to be one of the clerks 
in the office, submitted these prices and sent it on to Baltimore, but 
that was a price listing on our first line of cutlery. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, you say that you were requested 
to furnish a price list of your highest-quality tools? 

Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. To what school was this? 

Mr. Secoia. That was in Baltimore. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who made the request, Mr. Secola, do you know? 

Mr. Secoxia. Mr. Baikin, I think the name was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was he an employee of the school? 

Mr. Secoxa. I have with me the paper there when it was made 
I can show it to you. It was around July 6, 1950. 

Mr. Ferauson. Let the record show that Mr. Secola furnished the 
committee with a copy of a letter dated July 6, 1950, from the Grind- 
ing Co. of America, Sharp Street, Baltimore, Md., to the Baltimore 
Meat Cutters Institute, 1313 North Fremont Avenue, Baltimore, Md., 

addressed to Mr. Balkin: 
submitting a price list vou requested for: One 6-inch boning knife, at $1.60; one 
12-inch steel knife, at $3.75; one No. 2190 cleaver, at $4.50; one steel, at $4.80; 
and one roast beef needle, at $1.50; which adds up to $16.15. 
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You say that was the price list on your highest-quality line? 

Mr. Secora. That is right, sir; that is our first-line cutlery. 

Mr. Ferauson. And Mr. Balkin from the Baltimore Meat Cutters 
Institute asked you to send in this price list? 

Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did he tell you why he wanted it? 

Mr. Secoua. We didn’t know, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever question him about why he would 
want your highest price list when he was buying your $5 set? 

Mr. Secoxa. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. Do you have any idea what the purpose might 
have been? 

Mr. Secoua. Well, later on, I found out. 

Mr. Fereuson. What was that? 

Mr. Secoxa. I thought that they were trying to cover up what the 
actual costs were on the tools they did buy. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, in the transactions Mr. Monaco 
related this morning? 

Mr. Secoua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And they were using this, perhaps, with the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Secoua. That is what I thought, sir. 

Mr. Frereuson. Do you have any personal knowledge of that or 
was that just your opinion? 

Mr. Secoua. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is your opinion, based upon your knowledge 
of the transaction, plus your knowledge of the meat-cutting tool 
industry? 

Mr. Secoxra. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Other than this, Mr. Secola, do you have anything 
to add to Mr. Monaco’s testimony? 

Mr. Secouia. I have some papers here showing the prices that they 
paid on cutlery that was lost, which would verify the prices that they 
paid for the regular tool sets. 

Mr. Fercuson. Would you read from perhaps one of those to 
indicate the prices that they actually paid? 

Mr. Secoua. Here is a billing for the month of August, for the 
school at Chester: 

On August 14 they lost seven 12-inch steak knives, and the price 
was 79 cents each, which came to $5.53. 

Mr. Fercuson. That was quite considerably below the price quoted 
in that list we just read; was it not? 

Mr. Secoxa. Yes, sir. This is the cutlery they bought. 

Mr. Fercuson. Seventy-nine cents for the 12-inch steak knives? 

Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir. 

On August 27, they purchased 26 boners at 44 cents each; that 
came to $8.80. They purchased 20 cleavers at $1.50 apiece; that 
came to $30. They purchased 20 12-inch steak knives at 79 cents 
each; that came to $15.80; 20 steels at $1.45 each for $29; and 20 
roast-beef tiers at 75 cents each came to $15, and the total billing on 
that was $100.13. 

Mr. Fereuson. For how many full sets? 

Mr. Secoxa. For the amount of tools that they purchased. 

Mr. Ferauson. That would average out to about what? Some- 
where in the neighborhood of $5? 
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Mr. Secoua. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Mr. Secola, I want to hand you here this check of 
Maturi Bros. in the amount of $575, dated June 28, 1949, and this 
Western Union Telegraph receipt of money order from the Grinding 
Corp. of America, in the amount of $575, to Lee Cowan, and ask you 
if you can identify those and tell us your recollection concerning 
those [handing]. . 

Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Does that check from the Maturi Bros. in the 
amount of $575 represent the amount of money that was sent to the 
Baltimore school as a result of that first transaction we discussed? 

Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where there were 200 sets of tools and the invoice 
was actually for 100 sets at $16.95 per set? 

Mr. Secova. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. I see. And you were the one who wrote that check. 
Did you take the money to the Western Union money office? 

Mr. Secoua. No;I didn’t. I think one of the girls that worked in 
the office made that. 

Mr. Frereuson. You can testify to the fact that the check was 
written for that purpose? 

Mr. Secoua. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Are you a lawyer, too? 

Mr. Secoua. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any questions, Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. No. 

Mr. Evins. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairMan. Are you a veteran? 

Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you comment on the questions I asked 
Mr. Monaco? 

Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir. I think pretty much on the same lines, other 
than that there should be a little more thorough investigation around 
the schools. And, just like Mr. Monaco said, there is a lot of good if 
a fellow really wanted to learn, because they have the facilities, and 
they really have the equipment, and a fellow, if he really wanted to, 
he could really learn the trade. 

Mr. Evins. You do not feel that if this program is continued it 
should be limited to the college level; do you? 

Mr. Secoxa. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Evins. You do not feel that this program of education for vet- 
erans should be limited to the college level—do you—f it is continued 
at all? 

Mr. Secoua. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to ask this one question: I have found 
that in California we have a trade school that is regulated by the State, 
and in cooperation with the labor organizations. 

It is my understanding that these schools are not recognized by the 
labor organizations, and it seems rather difficult for a man to go to a 
school not recognized by the labor organization and take a training 
course that might qualify him as a journeyman painter or carpenter or 
bricklayer, or what not, or a butcher, and then find that the rules of 
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the labor organization are that you must serve a certain period of time 
as an apprentice. 

Now, it rather seems to me that we are going at loose ends on this 
entire program without any consideration as to whether the man will 
be able to work after he finishes the course. 

Now, I think that consideration should be given there, and you 
have had some experience, and I would like to know if you know any 
of these men who have graduated from a meat-cutting school who 
have been able to go out and get a job as a journeyman meat cutter? 
You have had experience in that lime. Now, did any of them ever 
get a job as a meat cutter? 

Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir; there have been a lot of them who have 
gotten jobs. 

Mr. Scupper. Would the union take them? 

Mr. Secoua. Well, as a journeyman, like you said. 

Mr. Scupper. The union would admit them as a journeyman, or 
whatever they are? 

Mr. Secoxa. As an apprentice. They would probably start them 
as a counterman, and tnen, as they got more experience in the shop 
on sales and stuff, they put them in the back room cutting. 

Mr. Scupper. The labor organizations did work in cooperation 
with the schools? 

Mr. Secota. I think so. 

The CuarrmMan. Even though they finished school, they had to 
have additional training before thev became actual meat cutters? 

Mr. Secoua. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. I want to know if you were coordinating with the 
trade so that when they had training they would have an opportunity 
to have employment. That is the thing I am after here. 

Mr. Secoua. As far as the city of Pittsburgh is concerned, I think 
so. They gave them a fair deal. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ever cut meat? 

Mr. Secora. No, sir 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think that a veteran could be trained to 
cut meat in 6 weeks by looking at books and picutres? 

Mr. Secoxra. No, sir; he could not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you know that there is a school in Cleveland 
that gives a 6-week course, which has been approved by the Veterans’ 
Administration, that shows moving pictures and books and pictures 
and models of meat? 

Mr. Secona. I think that is ridiculous. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You do not think that that could possibly be done? 

Mr. Secora. No, sir; and I have been around butcher shops all my 
life in the grinding business, since I was 14 years old. I have been in 
and out of shops, and I know. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. The reason I ask you that question is that Mr. Monk 
of the Veterans’ Administration seems to think you can learn all there 
is to know about meat cutting from pictures, and he cites as an example 
a school in Cleveland that teaches you that in 6 weeks. 

Mr. Secoxta. I don’t think so. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Secola, what percentage of veterans would you 
estimate came out of those schools with good training? Have you 
been around them enough to make any kind of guess on that? 
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Mr. Secoxa. I couldn’t make a very rough guess on that because | 
wasn’t around them that much in the schools, particularly. 

The CHatrman. Would you say that most of them received good 
training or most of them did not receive good training? 

Mr. Secoia. Well, the training was there. 

The CuarrmMan. And if they wanted it they could get it. How 
many of them got it? Did most of them get it or did most of them not 
get it? 

Mr. Secoia. The percentage was very small. 

The CrarrmMan. You are a veteran and a taxpayer, and you are 
out with this kind of training. We have got to make some kind of 
recommendations, and we want to know what you people think about 
it. 

What would you recommend? 

Mr. Secoua. I think there should be a little more rigid—in other 
words: the students should be disciplined a little more in the schools 

Mr. Evins. By better standards and better supervision? 

Mr. Secoua. That is right. 

The Caarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Secola. 

Mr. Leonard Thal. 

Would you hold up your right hand and swear that the evidence 
which you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Tua. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LEONARD THAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Did you hear the statement that I made about 
answering questions, and that you are not required to answer ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

The CHairMan. You are not required to answer questions if they 
tend to incriminate you. 

Would you state your full name, address, and occupation for the 
record, please? 

Mr. Tuau. Leonard Thal, 2413 North Fifty-seventh Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fereuson. What is your present occupation, Mr. Thal? 

Mr. Tua. | was in the used-car business up until 2 months ago. 
I am disbanding. 

Mr. Fercuson. Are you presently unoccupied? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Thal, have you ever been associated with any 
schools that trained GI's? 

Mr. Tuat. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Would you name the schools for us with which you 
were associated? 

Mr. Tua. Franklin Meat Cutting Institute and the Meat Cutters’ 
Institute of Baltimore. 

Mr. Ferauson. How about the Meat Cutters’ Institute of Chester? 

Mr. Tua. Nothing at all. ' 

Mr. Ferereuson. So that Franklin Meat Cutting Institute of 
Philadelphia and the Meat Cutters’ Institute of Baltimore were the 
only two schools with which you were ever associated? 
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Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. In regard to the Baltimore school, who were your 
associates in that? 

Mr. Tua. Mr. Cowan, and I think my father was a stockholder 
there. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that a corporation? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And what financial interest did you have? 

Mr. Tua. I was a stockholder. 

Mr. Ferauson. There were three of you? Three stockholders? 

Mr. Trav. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. All with equal interests? 

Mr. Tua. I am not sure what the division of the stock was; 

Mr. Frereauson. Did vou every have anything to do with the 
active management of the Baltimore school? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who was in charge actively of the operations in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. THat. Mr. Cowan. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there anyone else assisting him? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. So that you would say that the responsibility for 
the operation of that school was Mr. Lee Cowan’s? 

Mr. Tua. Yes; he ran the school. 

Mr. Fercuson. Then actually, as far as the Baltimore school is 
concerned, you would not know too much about what took place in 
the wav of the curriculum, the handling of tools and the operations, 
and so forth? 

Mr. Tuav. That is right 

Mr. Ferecuson. In regard to the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, 
the Franklin Street School, what was vour type of business organiza- 
tion? Was that a corporation or a partnership? 

Mr. Tua. A partnership. 

Mr. FerGuson. And who were the partners? 

Mr. Taat. Myself and Lee Cowan. 

Mr. Fercuson. In the Franklin Street School? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did that ever change? Did you ever incorporate 
at a later date, or was that continued in a partnership? 

Mr. Tua. No; it was a partnership. We took in a partner at a 
later date. It was then disbanded. It was never a corporation. 

Mr. Feravuson. Who was taken in at a later date as a partner? 

Mr. TuHat. Emanuel Cherkasky. 

Mr. Ferauson. What business was he in? 

Mr. Tua. The meat business, wholesale meat business. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever take in any other persons, other 
than Mr. Cherkasky? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was your title in the Franklin school, Mr. 
Thal? 

Mr. Tua. Director. 

Mr. Fereuson. As such, would you say that you were responsible 
for all of the operations of that school? 


Mr. Tuav. Yes. 
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Mr. Fercuson. Was there anyone who assisted you who was not 
actually a subordinate of yours, to whom you gave instructions as to 
the way the school would be operated? 

Mr. Taw. I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say you were the director? 

Mr. Tua. Yes; I was responsible for the school. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you managed the school. You 
gave the instructions as to the way in which the school would be run? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Both as to curriculum 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And the operation of it? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. How about the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, 
Meat Boning Annex? Was that a part of your enterprise? 

Mr. Tuav. Oh, yes; lam sorry. I forgot about the boning school. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. Fercuson. Can you give us the approximate dates during 
which the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute on Franklin Street oper- 
ated the day it commenced operations? 

Mr. Tua. On Franklin Street? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Tua. 1947—the end of 1947 to about the middle of 1950. 

Mr. Fereuson. How about the Franklin Meat Boning Annex, on 
Race Street? 

Mr. Tua. I don’t know the exact dates of operation of that school. 
I mean, it didn’t run very long. I imagine about a year or a year 
and a half. 

Mr. Fercuson. What form of business organization was the meat 
boning annex? 

Me. Tua. A partnership. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who were the partners in that venture? 

Mr. Tua. Myself, Mr. Cowan, and—— 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Lee Cowan? 

Mr. Tua. Yes, and Mr. Ellis, Mr. Kelinson, and my father. 

Mr. Fercuson. What is Mr. Ellis’s first name; do you recall? 

Mr. Tua. Edward. 

Mr. Fercuson. Edward? 

Mr. Tua. Edward J. Ellis. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was Mr. Kelinson’s first name? 

Mr. THau. Samuel. 

Mr. Ferauson. Samuel Kelinson. And you say, your father? 

Mr. THau. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was actively in charge of the operation of the 
meat boning annex? 

Mr. Tuan. Mr. Ellis. 

_Mr. Fereuson. What was his title? 

Mr. Tua. Sort of assistant director. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you were the director? 

Mr. Tuav. Yes. In order to obtain a license we had to have a 
director who was experienced in the meat business, and so I was 
chosen for director. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you say you were director in name only, 
as far as that school was concerned? 
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Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would you say Mr. Ellis had the responsibility for 
the operations of the meat boning annex? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there anyone at the meat boning annex who 
would be on a par with Mr. Ellis, as far as responsibility for the oper- 
ation would be concerned? 

Mr. Tua. Mr. Ellis had no knowledge of meats; let me say that 
to you. He had nothing to do with any buying or selling of the meat. 
That was in Mr. Kelinson’s hands. 

Mr. Fereuson. Well, say for example, how about the management 
of the office force? Would he be in charge of that? 

Mr. Tat. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And he would be in charge of the manner in which 
the attendance records would be kept? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Frereuson. He would be in charge of the manner in which 
the tools were to be received or distributed? 

Mr. Tat. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevson. Other than the actual meat cutting operations 
and the meat buying operations, you would say that Mr. Edward J. 
Ellis was completely in charge of the meat boning annex? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And that it would be his responsibility for all of the 
operations of that institute, whether they be devoted to the instruc- 
tion or the management? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Thal, were you present and heard Mr. Monaco’s 
testimony? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall when you testified in Washington 
at the executive session, in regard to these matters? 

Mr. THau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall testifying to the effect that at no 
time in connection with tools was there any rebates, refunds, kick- 
backs, of any nature or any sort? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Can you explain to the committee why the variance 
between your testimony and the testimony given by Mr. Monaco this 
morning? 

Mr. Tua. I have no explanation for his testimony. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you deny, or do you testify this morning that 
Mr. Monaco’s testimony is false? 

Mr. Tat. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. You do? 

Mr. THau. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevson. In other words, Mr. Thal, from whom did you 
purchase tools for the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute? 

Mr. Tuau. Mr. Monaco. 

Mr. Fereuson. And anyone else? 

Mr. THat. From Eastern Butchers’ Supply. 

Mr. Fercuson. Eastern Butchers’ Supply? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevson. Who was in charge of Eastern Butchers’ Supply? 
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Mr. Tua. Mr. Anflick. 

Mr. Ferauson. With regard to your purchase of tools from Mr. 
Monaco, was that the company that was called the Grinding Corp. of 
America? ° 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fercusen. Did you at any time ever purchase tools from Mr. 
Monaco or the Grinding Corp. of America for as low as $8 per set? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. You never did? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was the lowest figure at which you pur- 
chased tools from the Grinding Corp. of America, a full set? 

Mr. Tuat. To my knowledge it was approximately $15 or $16. 
I don’t remember exactly. 

Mr. Ferauson. Let me show you an invoice here, Mr. Thal, from 
the Grinding Corp. of America, dated June 1, 1949, for 100 sets of 
butchers’ tools, the set consisting of a boning knife, a steak knive, a 
cleaver, a block brush, a roast beef tier and a steel, invoiced to the 
Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, 334 North Franklin Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa., for a unit price of $16.95 a set, and a total invoice 
price of $1,695, which is marked “paid,” No. 944, June 10, 1949. 

Would you look at that photostat and tell us if you can identify 
that as an invoice to your school from the Grinding Corp. of America 
[handing]? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. I have a check here dated June 10, 1949, from the 
Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, payable to the Grinding Corp. of 
America, in the sum of $1,695, signed by Leonard Thal for the Frank- 
lin Meat Cutting Institute, check No. 944, could you identify that 
photostat for us and tell us whether or not that was a check issued in 
payment of that invoice [handing]? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Freravuson. Now, then, when that check was given, Mr 
Thal, was that for 100 sets of tools? 

Mr. Tuat. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. At $16.95 a set? 

Mr. Tuav. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was there ever, to your knowledge, any amount 
of money returned from that check to either yourself or to Mr. Lee 
Cowan? 

Mr. Tua. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Ferauson. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever discuss it with Mr. Monaco? 

Mr. Tuav. Discuss what? 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever discuss with Mr. Monaco any ar- 
rangements relating to kick-backs or refunds? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Never at any time? 

Mr. Tua. Never. 

Mr. Ferecuson. Did you ever discuss such arrangements with Mr. 
Lee Cowan? , 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever discuss any arrangements for refund 
or kickbacks or rebates on tools with any of your other partners? 
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Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. So that your testimony to the committee this 
morning is that this invoice for $16.95 a set represents the true invoice 
price? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. You say you were never associated with the 
Chester school? 

Mr. Tua. That is right 

Mr. FerGuson. Now, Mr. Thal, I show you an invoice dated June 
13, 1949, from the Grinding Corp. of America to the Franklin Meat 
Cutting Institute, 334 North Franklin Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa., 
for 100 sets of butcher tools, set consisting of boning knife, steak 
knife, cleaver, block brush, roast-beef tier and steel, at a unit price of 
$16.95 a set for a total price of $1,695, which is marked “paid,” by 
the Grinding Corp. of America, Albert B. Monaco. 

Could you identify that invoice for us, sir? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereauson. That is an invoice which was submitted to the 
Franklin School by the Grinding Corp. of America? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. For 100 sets of tools at $16.95 a set? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. I have here a check No. 1065, from the Franklin 
Meat Cutting Institute dated June 30, 1949, payable to the Grinding 
Corp. of America in the amount of $1,695, signed by Leonard Thal, 
from the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute. The check is endorsed 
“OQ. K. for cash, Leonard Thal” and below that “Grinding Corp. of 
America, Albert B. Monaco.” 

Would you look at that check, please, and identify that as a check 
of the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute in payment of that invoice? 

Mr. Tua. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you send that check through the mail or did 
you deliver it in person to Mr. Monaco? 

Mr. Tua. This was given to Mr. Monaco. 

Mr. Fercuson. Personally? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you recall the exact place where you passed 
that check to Mr. Monaco? 

Mr. Tua. Right in my office. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Mr. Monaco put the check in his pocket or 
wallet or something? 

Mr. Tua. Well, on this particular check, he told me his bank was 
in Pittsburgh, and he said it would take a week or 10 days before the 
check would clear, would I please have the check cashed for him. 

Mr. Ferguson. Would you have the check cashed for him? 

Mr. Tuau. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. So did you then have the check cashed for him? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. At what bank did you cash the check? 

Mr. Tuau. The Provident Trust Bank. 

Mr. Frerevuson. In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. By cashing the check in the bank you received 
cash in the amount of $1,695? 
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Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Frereuson. Did you give the entire amount of $1,695 to Mr. 
Monaco? 

Mr. Tua. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fereuson. You did not retain any of that money whatsoever? 

Mr. Tua. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferevuson. And it is your testimony that to the best of your 
recollection you gave the entire amount to Mr. Monaco? 

Mr. Tua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And that you received none of that cash whatso- 
ever for yourself? 

Mr. Tau. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Having heard Mr. Monaco’s testimony this 
morning, and Mr. Secola’s corroboration of it, your testimony to this 
committee is that you deny at any time ever having received in any 
form or fashion from any company, individual, corporation, or other 
business organization any money in the form of refunds, rebates, or 
kick-backs, in connection with your purchase of tools for the Franklin 
Meat Cutting Institute of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. You deny that categorically? 

Mr. Tau. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Frerevson. And you testify that Mr. Monaco’s testimony that 
you heard this morning is false? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. That you never gave him any cash other than the 
full $1,695 on this? 

Mr. Tat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. I want to hand you here a Western Union money 
order issued at Baltimore, Md., on June 23, 1949, payable to Lee 
Cowan in the sum of $575, telegraphed from Pittsburgh, Pa., money 
order No. JW-07349, which is endorsed “‘Lee Cowan, Meat Cutters’ 
Institute of Baltimore, Inc., 1313 North Fremont Avenue, Baltimore 
17, Md.,” and again endorsed underneath by Lee Cowan. 

T hand that to you and ask you to tell me if you have ever seen the 
original of that money order? 

Mr. Tua. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercauson. And you have never at any time discussed any- 
thing in connection with the receipt of $575 by Mr. Lee Cowan? 

Mr. Tra. No; nothing about it. 

Mr. Fereuson. You never at any time discussed with Mr. Cowan 
arrangements whereby, through the purchase of tools for yourschools, 
you could obtain refunds? 

Mr. Tat. I never did. 

Mr. Ferevson. Did you ever at any time, Mr. Thal, tell Mr. 
Monaco or Mr. Secola or any other representative of the Grinding 
Corp. of America, or the Grinding Co. of America, or the Maturi Bros., 
Ltd., that because of your office personnel thinking your operating 
costs were not high enough, that you desired them to submit to you 
invoices for tools stating a price in excess of the actual price of the 
tools that you were furnished? . 

Mr. Tua. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Ferauson. You deny that categorically? 
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Mr. Tat. The only person I know with the Grinding Corp. of 
America is Mr. Monaco, and my only knowledge of him is that he was 
the owner of the Grinding Corp. of America. I don’t know anybody 
else from the Maturi Bros. or this other fellow’s name—I never met 
him. 

Mr. Fercuson. You deny that you ever requested, Mr. Monaco to 
furnish you with invoices in a price in excess of the actual cost of the 
tools to you? 

Mr. Tuat. I do. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever at any time from the Franklin Meat 
Cutting School of Philadelphia invoice the Veterans’ Administration 
an amount in excess of the actual costs of tools purchased by you for 
the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, other than a 10 percent handling 
charge? 

Mr. Tua. That is my belief; yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who was responsible for the vouchering of the 
Veterans’ Administration for tools purchased by the Franklin Meat 
Cutting Institute? 

Mr. TuHat. What do you mean—who was responsible? 

Mr. Fereuson. Who purchased the tools? 

Mr. Tua. I purchased the tools. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who vouchered the Veterans’ Administration? 
Who distributed the tools to the students? 

Mr. Tua. The instructors did. 

Mr. Fereuson. The instructors? 

Mr. Tua. Yes, and myself. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you cognizant of whether or not the tools 
were distributed to them? 

Mr. Tuat. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Would you have known if there was a particular 
student who did not receive a set of tools? 

Mr. Tua. Every student was supposed to be issued a set of tools. 
Those were my instructions. 

Mr. Fercuson. Those were your instructions? 

Mr. Tat. Positively. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Thal, you have had considerable experience in 
the meat-cutting business? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Is $16 about the right price that you always pay 
for a set of tools? 

Mr. Tua. Well, in the meatcutting business, we don’t buy tools 
usually; we usually rent them, retail stores never buy tools. 

The CHArRMAN. From your experience, didn’t you have a rather 
clear conception of what the cost of a set of tools should be? 

Mr. Tuat. It all depends on the quality of the tools. 

The CHarrMAN. In other words, those that you bought from the 
Grinding Corp. of America, you were satisfied that you were getting 
your money’s worth, and that they were worth $16 a set? 

Mr. THau. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You were satisfied of that? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did you attempt to find out the prices at other 
places, and whether or not you could get a cheaper set of tools? 


Mr. Tuat. Yes; I did. 
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The CuarrmMan. Where did you go? 

Mr. Tuav. At one time I think I went to Eastern Butchers’ Supply, 
and it was in the same vicinity. 

The Cuarrman. Did they have the same prices as you were getting 
from the Grinding Corp.? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You did not go any place else? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Monaco still in the room? 

Mr. Monaco, you said a while ago that you told them that the 
price was ridiculous. Do you mean by that that these same tools 
could have been purchased any place else at the price that you people 
were selling them for? 

Mr. Monaco. Not the wholesale price, no, sir; but it was far 
above what they would warrant on a retail basis. 

The CuarrmMan. They could have gone to any supply house and 
purchased tools at around that price? 

Mr. Monaco. I would say around $10 he could have bought the 
same set at any supply house. 

The CuarrmMan. You realize, Mr. Thal, that somebody is perjuring 
himself before a congressional committee this morning, and you 
realize also it is very serious? 

Mr. Tuat. I realize it; but I didn’t get anything. 

The CuarrMan. Does anyone have any questions along that line? 

Mr. Evins. You heard the testimony of Mr. Monaco, and he said 
there was a difference between $5 and $16.95 and he said that he did 
not get any of it, and you said that you did not get any of it. Who 
got it? 

Mr. Tuau. He got the money; he got the whole thing. 

Mr. Evins. You say Mr. Monaco got it all? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. How long were you associated with this Franklin Meat 
Cutting Institute? 

Mr. Tua. Approximately 3 years. 

Mr. Evins. How many students were enrolled on an average during 
each year in school? 

Mr. Tua. About 200 on ap average. 

Mr. Evins. About 200 a year? 

Mr. Tuat. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you have had about 600 students? 

Mr. Tua. Over a period of 3 years. 

Mr. Evins. Approximately how many students do you have there 
now? 

Mr. Tua. We have been closed for a year. 

Mr. Evins. How many of the 600 graduated? 

Mr. Tuar. Well, I wouldn’t know offhand. 

Mr. Evins. Approximately. You were an official in the school, and 
you are familiar with the operations, and one of the prime movers. 
Approximately how many graduated? 

Mr. Tua. Five Tees 

Mr. Evins. Of the 500 that graduated, how many secured employ- 
ment in the meat-cutting field in which they had been trained? 

Mr. Trav. Quite a few. 1 think we have in the files the records of 
students who have been employed and who went in business for them- 
selves in the meat business, 
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Mr. Evrns. Don’t misunderstand me. I am one who feels that the 
use of a monkey wrench and a screw driver is just as important as the 
use of the telephone. I believe the men in the trade schools should 
be educated in the fields in which they are interested, providing there 
is a proper course of training and there is a need for men trained in 
the particular field. 1 am trying to find out the success of your school. 

You had about 600 veterans over a period of 3 years? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. And according to your testimony, approximately 500 
of them graduated, but you cannot tell me of the graduates how many 
were later employed in the meat-cutting field? 

Mr. Tua. There is no way of me knowing the exact number of how 
many were employed. I can only give you a general idea, that is all. 

Mr. Evins. If you were operating a good school, you would have 
enough interest in the veterans to try to place them in employment and 
follow up and see. 

Mr. Tuat. We did. As I said, we have lists in the file of students 
who were employed in the meat industry. I don’t know exactly 
how many there were. 

Mr. Evins. You graduated 500. Did 100 of them get a job, or 
did 400? 

Mr. Tua. I would say more than 100, and I wouldn’t say 400. 
I would say more than 100. i 

Mr. Evins. Of the 600 who attended, would you say that 300 
one-half, were later employed in the meat-cutting field? 

Mr. Tua. I couldn't give you the exact answer to that. Maybe 
200 or 250 or 275. ; 

Mr. Evins. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thal, going back to one question I asked you, 
you state that you never purchased tools from another company at 
a lower price than what you were paying to Mr. Monaco? 

Mr. Tau. No. 

The CHatrRMAN. You don’t remember purchasing from some other 
company at about half that price? 

Mr. Tua. No; I don’t. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have any questions along that line, Mr. 
Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Thal, in 100 lots you bought these tools for 
$1,695. Did you add a handling cost to that price when you billed 
the Veterans’ Administration? You say you got 10 percent. 

Mr. Tua. According to the VA regulations, there was a 10-percent 
handling charge for the tools. I think we did bill for the 10 percent. 
I am not positive. 

Mr. Scupper. You added 10 percent to the $1,695? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. When you billed them? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Scupprer. That should be easy enough to identify in checking 
back with the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Tua. Yes; that should be very easy. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, if you paid $1,695, you would have 
to add your 10-percent handling charge to that? 

Mr. Tuav. That is true. 

Mr. Scupprer. Then your bill to the Veterans’ Administration 
should be 10 percent greater? 
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Mr. Tua. Above that $1,695. 

The Cuarrman. Was that the policy in all of the time that you 
were in this school, Mr. Thal? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. You paid $16.95 net? 

Mr. Tat. I don’t know what the exact price was. According to 
this, that is what I paid. 

Mr. Scuppver. One group of 100 cost $1,695. 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. So, you received back no part of that $1,695 what- 
ever that you paid on your billing? 

Mr. Tau. From whom? 

Mr. Scupper. Well, from the tool company? 

Mr. Tua. No, no. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Thal, you stated just a moment ago, I believe, 
in answer to a question, and in denying these transactions with Mr. 
Monaco, that o never got any of it.’””. Was there anybody in your 
organization that you have any knowledge of who ever did any of 
these things? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. No one at all? 

Mr. Tua. Nothing. 

Mr. Ferauson, You deny any knowledge of anyone in your schoo! 
doing it? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Let me ask you this: Did you at any time buy 
meat-cutting tools and equipment of any kind for use in your school 
and distribution to your students from any other company, either in 
Philadelphia or outside of Philadelphia at a price lower than the price 
of $16.95 that you paid to Mr. Monaco? 

Mr. Tua. Not that I can recollect. 

Mr. Ferauson. You have no recollection—— 

Mr. Tua. The only recollection of the tools, of whom I purchased 
tools, is the Grinding Corp. of America and Eastern Butchers’ Supply. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you purchase tools from any others? 

Mr. THau. Not that I can remember. If it was way back, maybe 
I purchased a few tools that I can’t remember. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there anybody else in Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute who ever purchased tools for the school, for that school? 

Mr. THat. What was that? 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there anyone other than yourself, who ever 
purchased tools for the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute? 

Mr. Tua. No; I did all the purchasing. 

Mr. Fercauson. And you do not recall ever purchasing from any 
other sources other than the Grinding Corp. or the Eastern Butchers’ 
Supply? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Frerauson. You testify you do not recall ever having purchased 
tools at a price lower than $16.95 a set? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. ; 

Mr. Fereuson. What type of tools were these, Mr. Thal? Were 
they carbon steel or were they chrome? 
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Mr. Tua. I don’t know. They were supposed to have been good 
tools. 

Mr. Fereuson. You have been in the meat business quite a while; 
have you not? 

Mr. Tuau. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you know the business? 

Mr. Tua. The meat business, ves. 

Mr. Fereuson. You were approved as the director of a meat- 
cutting school on the basis of your experience? 

Mr. Tuat. In the meat business, 

Mr. Ferecuson. That is right. And also you were approved as 
director of a school—namely, the Meat Boning Annex—which you 
actually never directed? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. By the fact that the actual director, Mr. Ellis, 
could not qualify because he did not have the necessary background 
and experience? 

Mr. Tuav. Tliat is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. So, would you say to the committee that you were 
qualified meat expert, or you are not qualified? 

Mr. Tua. I wouldn’t say I was an expert. I know the meat business. 
Mr. Fereuson. Would you say you were qualified to operate a 
school and be the director of a school? 

Mr. Tau. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. As such director, would not the duties of a director 
be to know what type of tools were to be purchased? 

Mr. Tua. Well, I knew what kind of tools were to be purchased. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you know the difference in quality? 

Mr. Tua. Not too well. 

Mr. Fereuson. You did not? 

Mr. Tua. Not too well. 

Mr. Frereuson. That was something which would be completely 
out of your province as a meat man? 

Mr. Tuav. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have any tool man over there who could 
advise you? 

Mr. Tuau. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. In your background, prior to going into the GI 
trade schools, in the meat business, would it be possible that you 
would come across tools at various times, and, by being in the meat 
business, learn the different types and quality? 

Mr. Tau. I would know the difference between a poor tool and a 
fair tool or a good tool; yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you see these tools when they were received 
at the school? 

Mr. Tua. Not all the time. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever see them? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you saw them, did you ever inspect them? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. When you inspected them, what was your opinion 
as to the type and quality? 

Mr. Tua. I thought they were pretty good. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would you say they were chrome steel? 
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Mr. Tua. I don’t recollect what metal it was made of, or what 
kind. My recollection was they were worth the money. 

Mr. Ferauson. Is there very much difference in looking at chrome 
tool, and one that is not chrome? 

Mr. Tuar. Not by looking at it. When you get new tools they 
are highly polished, and they all look the same. , 

Mr. Ferauson. You can tell the difference? 

Mr. Tua. By actual use over a period of time, you could tell what 
tool would hold an edge and what will not. 

Mr. Fercuson. Could you tell by looking at a chrome tool and one 
not a chrome tool which was the chrome tool? 

Mr. Tua. No; 1 couldn’t tell. 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes you were a qualified director of a meat-cutting 
institute and a qualified director of a meat-boning annex? 

Mr. Tua. Well, I don’t see—I was qualified, but so far as know|- 
edge of tools and metals, I have no qualifications. 

Mr. Frercuson. Did you ever rent tools from the Grinding Corp. of 
America? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. What type of tools did you rent from them? 

Mr. Tuau. What type? 

Mr. Ferevuson. What quality? What tvpe? What kind? Were 
they chrome? 

Mr. Tuar. Were they chrome? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuau. They were highly polished tools; whether they were 
chrome or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Frereuson. And you would not know, if somebody laid one 
down on a table, whether it was chrome or not? 

Mr. Tua. Positively not. 

Mr. Fercuson. You are not very much of an expert on tools? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. You do not consider yourself qualified at all on 
tools? 

Mr. Trav. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you rented these tools, were the tools you 
purchased from them of the same quality as those you rented? 

Mr. Tua. Well, I couldn’t give yvou—— 

Mr. Fereuson. What did you ask for when you ordered them? 

Mr. Tuar. There was no—— 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you just say “some tools’’? 

Mr. Tua. They were represented as being Village Blacksmith 
tools, now that I recall. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you just ask “What kind should I have?” 
or did you tell them what kind you wanted? 

Mr. Tua. When he came in and asked for the business, he showed 
me a set of tools—that is, the type that he was going to bring in— 
and I was satisfied. 

Mr. Ferauson. At that time, what did he tell you the price of the 
tools would be? 

Mr. Tua. For which? For the rent or for sale? 

Mr. Ferauson. For sale. 

Mr. Tua. The prices are on the bills there. 
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Mr. Fereuson. What did he tell you? Did he make you a repre- 
sentation at that time? 

Mr. Tuat. I think we rented the tools from him at first. 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes; he testified to that. 

Mr. Tua. And then after that we purchased tools. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you were negotiating for the purchase of 
tools, what representations, if any, did Mr. Monaco make to you 
as to the price per set? 

Mr. Tua. Representations? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. Do you know what I mean by representa- 
tions? 

Mr. Tua. He just told me what the price of the set of tools would 
be. 

Mr. Ferauson. What price did he tell you they would be? 

Mr. Tua. $16.95, according to the bill there. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he at any time ever type those billheads in 
your office? 

Mr. Tua. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he ever send them to you through the mail? 

Mr. Tua. Bills? 

Mr. Ferauson. Bills; the originals. 

Mr. Tua. When he brought in a hundred sets of tools, he brought 
in a bill and the bill was made out and I paid him. 

Mr. Ferauson. He made out the bill in your office? 

Mr. Tua. I don’t reeall whether he made the bill in my office or 
whether it was already prepared; that is hard for me to remember. 

Mr. Frereuson. How about the tools you purchased from the 
Eastern Butchers’ Supply Co.? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. FerGuson. Were they of similar quality and type to those you 
purchased from Monaco? 

Mr. Tuau. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were they identical in quality and type? 

Mr. Tua. | couldn’t say whether they were identical or not. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were they identical in price? 

Mr. Tua. I don’t recall. There might have been a dollar or a 
half dollar difference either way; I don’t remember. 

Mr. Ferauson. With the Eastern Butchers Supply Co., Mr. Thal, 
did you ever make any arrangements for rebates or refunds or kick- 
backs? . 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Ferevson. From the total invoice price? 

Mr. Tua. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall, Mr. Thal, ever purchasing any 
tools from a company by the name of M. Taylor & Co.? 

Mr. Twat. I think we did. I think that was when I first pur- 
chased the school. We only had about 30 or 35 students in the 
school at the time, and I used to send out for maybe two or three 
sets at a time. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall, on the sets of tools you may have 
purchased from M. Taylor & Co., what you paid? 

Mr. Tua. As far as I know, we never purchased any sets of tools. 
It was fill-ins. Maybe two cleavers or one needle or one boning kuife, 
something like that, 
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Mr. Fercuson. You would have been purchasing identical items 
with the items you purchased at a later date from Mr. Monaco and 
Mr. Anflick? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, tiers and steak knives? 

Mr. Tuav. Yes. Now that I recall, we never did much businesss 
with Taylor, as far as I recall. They could never supply us. At 
that time, when I needed tools I would ask for six cleavers and he 
would send me three and promise me three for next week. 

Mr. Ferauson. But they would be similar items, and similar in 
quality to the tools you purchased at a later date? 

Mr. Tuat. | imagine so. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you say you don’t recall the price at which 
you purchased them? 

Mr. Tua. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would it surprise you to find out that you pur- 
chased tools from them at $5 a set for the same tools you bought 
from the other people? 

Mr. Tat. I have no idea what we paid for them. 

Mr. Fereuson. If you purchased the tools for $5.80 a set from 
them, would it have seemed strange in any way to you that you had 
to pay $16.95 a set from other sources? 

Mr. Tuat. Maybe. 

Mr. Ferauson. You are not sure? 

Mr. Tua. Well, if it was the same type of tools I bought, it would 
seem strange; yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. So your best testimony to this committee this 
morning is that you absolutely and categorically deny the testimony 
that was given by Mr. Monaco this morning as to the arrangements 
with the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute of Philadelphia for invoicing 
the school in amounts in excess of the actual costs of the tools? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you have no knowledge of that whatsoever? 

Mr. Tua. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you never discussed it with any of them? 

Mr. Tua. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. Either with Mr. Monaco or with your associates? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you never at any time paid Mr. Monaco $525, 
or in that neighborhood, in cash, for a check for $1,695 that you cashed, 
retaining the balance of that for yourself? 

Mr. Tuat. I never received any money from Mr. Monaco. 

Mr. Ferauson. You never received any money at all? 

Mr. Tua. Never. 

Mr. Ferauson. Never in any form or fashion? 

Mr. Tua. Never. 

Mr. Fereuson. For yourself or for others? 

Mr. Tua. Never. 

Mr. Fereauson. Or from others? 

Mr. Toa. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. You never received it directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. You deny all knowledge of it? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 
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Mr. Fercuson. In any form or fashion? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you realize you are testifying before this 
committee under oath? 

Mr. Tau. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. I wanted to find out if any of these invoices or bills 
had ever been sent through the mails or if they were always made up 
at the school when the man delivered the tools? Did they make them 
out on the typewriter right there and hand them to you or send them 
to you in 30 days or 60 days, through the mails? Did you ever re- 
ceive any bills through the mails, or invoices through the mails, or 
were they always made out at the school? We have had some testi- 
mony to that effect and I wanted that cleared up. 

Mr. Tua. I can’t recall exactly. 

Mr. Evins. Was it the general practice most of the time to make 
them up at the school? 

Mr. Tua. I don’t know whether the bills were made at the school 
or not. 

Mr. Evins. You have heard the testimony that they carried their 
letterheads and invoices with them, and when they delivered the tools 
they made the invoices up right there. 

Mr. Tua. If they did, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Evins. You do not remember any having been made up at the 
school at all? 

Mr. Tua. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Evins. Do you remember any having been received through 
the mails? 

Mr. Tat. No: I don’t. 

Mr. Evins. Your recollection on both scores is nil? 

Mr. Tuat. When any bills were paid that I had to sign the checks 
for, they would be given to me by the bookkeeper. 

Mr. Scupper. Were the checks made out by you? 

Mr. Tua.. Sometimes; sometimes they were made out by the 
bookkeeper. 

Mr. Scupper. Were the checks given directly to the salesmen or 
what? 

Mr. Tuau. Mr. Monaco. 

Mr. Scupprer. To Mr. Monaco. Were they handed to him? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. There were no letters of transmittal at all and no 
record of transmittal? 

Mr. Tua. I don’t remember offhand. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, you gave him a check and he 
receipted the bill? 

Mr. Tua. He brought the tools ir and I gave him a check. 

Mr. Evins. I have one other thing, Mr. Chairman: Mr. Monaco 
testified that the tools he delivered were seconds, but you have no 
knowledge of whether or not they were firsts or seconds or just what 
type? 

Mr. Tua. They were represented to me as being top-grade tools. 

Mr. Evins. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Fercuson. In your capacity as director of the Philadelphia 
Meat Cutters’ Institute, or the Meat Cutters’ Institute of Phila- 
delphia—— 

Mr. Tua. Franklin Meat Cutting Institute. 

Mr. Fercuson. The Franklin Meat Cutting Institute. Did you 
set up a system for the manner in which attendance records would be 
kept? 

Mr. THat. No; the system was already set up when I purchased 
the school. 

Mr. Fereuson. It was. And who was in charge of the keeping of 
the attendance records of that school? 

Mr. Trav. The instructors took the attendance records. 

Mr. Fereuson. The instructors would take the attendance records 
and mark in the actual book? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. How would they mark it. How would they indi- 
cate a man being present and how would they indicate his absence? 

Mr. Tua. I think it was “A” for absent and “P”’ for present. 

Mr. Fercuson. Where would they turn the books in? 

Mr. Tua. To the office, after the class. 

Mr. Fereuson. Te any particular person? 

Mr. Tuav. There were only two of us in the office; myself and the 
bookkeeper. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was the bookkeeper? 

Mr. Tua. Mr. Tobia. 

Mr. Fereuson. What is his first name? 

Mr. Tua. William. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was he there when you purchased the school. 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was the previous owner? 

Mr. Taau. Mrs. Weiner. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know her first name? 

Mr. Tua. Edith. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you say that Mr. William Tobia was book- 
keeper for her? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And when you took the school over you kept him 
on as bookkeeper? 

Mr. Tuat. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did Mr. Tobia do with the books and rec- 
ords, or the roll books from the instructors? Did he post them to any 
kind of a master sheet? 

Mr. Tua. I don’t know whether it was a master sheet at that time 
or not, 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he do anything with them? 

Mr. Tuat. We changed the system. Maybe it was a year later 
there was a change. 

Mr. Ferevson. What system did you employ then? 

Mr. Tua. I don’t know whether it was a master sheet at that time, 
but I remember a member of the DPI came down and made a recom- 
mendation for a different system of attendance records, and we fol- 
lowed through. 
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Mr. Ferauson. Now, to the best of your knowledge, were your 
attendance records kept accurately, and were they kept in a fashion 
which would reflect. the true attendance? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there any time, to your knowledge, Mr. Thal, 
that there were any students who were marked present who were 
actually absent? 

Mr. Tua. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. FerGuson. So you say that your instructions were that the 
instructors were to mark their roll books to reflect the true attendance 
in each of their classes? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. At the time the roll books went back from the in- 
structors to Mr. Tobia or to the office and to yourself, was there at any 
time an alteration of those records? 

Mr. Tua. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Ferauson. There was nothing done to them? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. They were merely held there and then returned to 
the instructors the next morning? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. And you say that to vour knowledge there was 
never any alteration of those attendance records whatsoever? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. FerGuson. So that the attendance records from the Franklin 
School, as far as you know, reflect a true picture? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever discuss the method of keeping attend- 
ance records with Mr. Tobia? 

Mr. Tua. As far as what? 

Mr. Ferauson. As far as the manner in which he would supervise 
and control the attendance records? 

Mr. Tua. Well, he had no control of the attendance records. The 
attendance records were taken by instructors and the books were just 
turned over to him, and he made up his vouchers from the books at 
the end of the month. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever find any cases of alteration of attend- 
ance records? 

Mr. Tua. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever find any, I say? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did anyone ever tell you that Mr. Tobia might have 
been altering the attendance records? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. You have no knowledge of that, to the best of your 
knowledge, and the attendance records were kept properly? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. And you and Mr. William Tobia were the only ones 
who were in contact with them other than the instructors in the class- 
rooms? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Thal, are you familiar with the Veterans’ 
Administration Form 1905—E, which is the form for transfer from one 
school to another, request for a change? 
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Mr. Tra. A little bit. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever have anything to do with those 
actually? Did you yourself ever process any of those forms? 

Mr. Tra. Well, what do you mean? id I ever fill them in 
completely? 

Mr. Ferevuson. Yes. Did you ever fill them in? 

Mr. Tuan. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever at any time have a student sign one 
of these forms requesting a change, either from your school 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. You did? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. At the time the student signed, was the reason for 
this request for change filled in? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, this was to be a request from an 
individual to change his course to transfer to another school? 

Mr. Tua. Yes; they were often blank. 

Mr. Ferauson. When these forms ended up, we will say, at the 
Veterans’ Administration with the reason in there, whose reason would 
that be? Would that be the individual student’s reason or would 
that be someone else who would type in a reason? 

Mr. Tuau. It would be the student’s reason. 

Mr. Fercuson. If they signed them in blank, how could they be 
the student’s reason? What I am asking you is this: I do not want 
you to —— 

Mr. Tra... Let me say this: When a student wanted to change 
from one school to another, he got a change of course form from the 
school that he was going to go to, and brought it back for our signature. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. 

Mr. Trav. That is, we had no concern with it after that. 

Mr. Fercuson. And in the converse, when they wanted to transfer 
from your school to some other school they would have to fill out the 
forms at your school; is that correct? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is what 1 am asking you about. In those 
cases, were there any of those forms 1905—E signed in blank, without 
having a reason for the student’s change stated there? 

Mr. THat. Well —— 

Mr. Fercuson. Was it always your policy to have the reason in 
there? 

Mr. Tua. There could have been many reasons. He could have 
graduated from another school and changed his course to our school, 
and the reason would be ‘“‘Graduated.’’ There could be many reasons 
why there would be a change. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know a man by the name of Morris 
Sugerman? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was he ever employed at the Franklin Meat 
Cutting Institute? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did he ever attend there as a student? 

Mr. Tua. On Franklin Street? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 
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Mr. Tua. Yes; | think he did. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was he ever a student at the meat boning annex? 

Mr. Tat. I think he was. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was he also employed at the meat boning annex? 

Mr. Tat. I understand that he was. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you know of any other employment that he 
might have had during the time that he was a student and employed 
at the meat boning annex? 

Mr. Tua. I understood he worked at the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Fercuson. You knew that at the time that he was employed 
in your school? 

Mr. Tua. Which school? 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you know at the time that he was employed 
at the meat boning annex that he was also employed by the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. THat. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever have any dealings with Mr. Sugarman 
in relation to the processing or expediting of these forms 1905—E? 

Mr. Tua. There were a few. I don’t know whether they were 
1905—-E. I can’t recall what particular form it was. It might have 
been when a fellow wanted to come to school, yes, 

Mr. Fercuson. You wanted to get somebody in your school? 

Mr. Tua. Yes; that is true—it probably was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Can you tell the committee what your arrange- 
ments were with Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Tua. Arrangements as far as what? 

Mr. Fereuson. As far as having these forms processed in an 
expeditious manner. 

Mr. Tua. Well, there was only about, I would say, a half dozen 
forms that I ever gave him to be expedited, and that is all. 

Mr. Fercuson. What arrangements did you make? What did you 
ask him to do on it? 

Mr. Tra. Just to have them expedited. 

Mr. Ferauson. How did you think he could expedite it? 

Mr. Tuau. He approached me—I didn’t approach him. He came 
to me and he said he could hurry up these forms for the students to be 
entered in the school, and I thought it was a pretty good idea, so I did. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, he came to you? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And for what reason would he come to you to 
suggest this? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Tua. Just on a friendly basis. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did he ever request that you pay him any money 
to do this? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did you ever offer to pay him any money to do this? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever actually pay him directly or indirectly 
any money to do it? 

Mr. Tua. To do that? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Ferecuson. Did you ever give any money to anyone else to give 
to him for doing this? 
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Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever give Mr. Sugarman any money? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. For what reason? 

Mr. Tat. I think he solicited a few students. 

Mr. Ferauson. But other than that for the solicitation of students, 
you say you never gave him any money? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And for the expediting of these forms you made no 
arrangement, either at his initiation or yours, to pay him a certain 
amount of money for the expediting of these forms? 

Mr. Tuav. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you never gave any money to anyone else to 
give to him for this purpose? 

Mr. Tua. No; I never gave him any money. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is a categorical statement that you make, and 
you do not misunderstand the question? 

Mr. Tuav. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. The money never passed in any form? 

Mr. Tua. The only time I paid him money was for solicitation of 
students. 

Mr. Ferauson. You never gave him any gifts, or things of value’ 

Mr. Tua. He asked me for money and I refused it. 

Mr. Ferauson. He asked for it? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. In what connection? 

Mr. Tua. He called me up one day and said he lost $300 to a 
bookmaker at the Veterans’ Administration Office, and he wanted to 
borrow it from me and I refused him. 

Mr. Fercuson. But he was requesting that as a loan? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. But he never mentioned that he wanted that 
money for the favors that he was doing in connection with your 
school? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Thal, when you opened your school at Race 
Street, the meat boning annex, from whom did you lease those 
premises? 

Mr. Tuat. Pinsley. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was his first name? 

Mr. Tua. Harold Pinsley or Howard—Harold. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you recall what the term of that lease was to be? 

Mr. Tuat. I think it was a 3-year lease, a 2 or 3-year lease. 

Mr. Fereauson. Do you recall the monthly rental involved? 

Mr. Tua. $650 a month. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you conduct the negotiations for that lease 
yourself? 

Mr. Tua. No; Mr. Lowenthal conducted the negotiations for me. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Lowenthal was your attorney? 

Mr. Tuan. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was his first name, sir? 

Mr. Tua. Charles. 

Mr. Ferauson. He conducted the negotiations for the lease of 
those premises? 


» 
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Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. You say that was for a monthly rental of $650? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you have any knowledge of whether or not 
that might have been a sublease? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you have any knowledge Mr. Pinsley 

Mr. Tua. Yes; I knew it was a sublease 

Mr. Fercuson. Leased it from someone else and subleased it to 
you? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you have any principal knowledge of the 
monthly rental involved in the original lease between Mr. Pinsley 
and the other party? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. You did not. You never discussed that at all? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

Mr. FerGuson. You were merely approached with a leasing agree- 
ment and asked for $650? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. To whom were those payments made? Were they 
made to Mr. Pinsley? 

Mr. Tua. The checks were made to Mr. Pinsley, yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. That was on a monthly basis of $650? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Thal, to go back to the meat boning annex 
for a moment, | believe you testified that you were director actually 
in name only, and that all responsibility for the operations of that 
school rested with Mr. Edward J. Ellis? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know an employee there by the name of 
LaPorte? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Would he be under the supervision of Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevson. And Mr. Sugarman, would he have been under the 
supervision of Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Tau. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, all of the employees and instructors 
would be under Mr. Ellis’ supervision as the manager? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Outside of the operations that related to the meat, 
of which Mr. Ellis knew little or nothing, he would be responsible for 
whatever went on at that school? 

Mr. Tua. That is right. 

The CuHarrmMan. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Thal, do you have anything else that you would like to tell the 
committee? 

Mr. Tua. Nothing at all. 

The CuarrmMan. What do you think about GI schools in general? 
Do you think the boys got their money’s worth and the taxpayers got 
their money’s worth? 

Mr. Tuat. I think so. 
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The Cuarrman. At least the veterans could get it; it was there for 


them? 


Mr. Tuat. It was there to be gotten, if they wanted to devote their 


energy to it. 

The Cuarrman. How much money did you make out of GI schools, 
Mr. Thal? 

Mr. THat. How much money did I make? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tuat. I lost. 

The Cuarrman. Do you still have money being held up by the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Tuav. That is right. 

The Crarrman. In what amounts? 

Mr. Tua. Well, there was $8,000 being held up when I closed up 
at Franklin Street and it was approximately $18,000 in Baltimore, 
and I made a refund of $38,000 to the Veterans’ Administration 
previously. 

The Cuarrman. All in all you lost money on your GI schools? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Thal, have you ever given any gifts of any 
kind to either the Veterans’ Administration employees or to men 
in the department of public education in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Tua. No. 

The Cuarrman. Were you ever asked for gifts, or have they indi- 
cated they wanted to get gifts from you? 

Mr. TuHat. No. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, Mr. Thal. We would appreciate it 
if your would stay around, but will be all for right now. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Spencer Husick in the room, please? 

Mr. Husick, would you hold up your right hand and swear that 
the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hvusicx. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SPENCER HUSICK, SHARON HILL, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Husick, you have heard the statements to the 
other witnesses? 

Mr. Husicx. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Will you give the reporter your present address, 
please, Mr. Husick? 

Mr. Hustcx. 200 Clifton Avenue, Sharon Hill. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. Husicx. Manager of M. Taylor & Co. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what type of business is that company engaged’ 

Mr. Husicx. Primarily the sale and sharpening of cutlery. 

Mr. Fercuson. And do you carry a line of tools similar to those 
that you have heard otherwise discussed this morning? 

Mr. Husicx. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did your company ever sell to schools which were 
engaged in training veterans under the GI bill? 

Mr. Hustck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever sell to the Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute? 
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Mr. Husicx. We did. 

Mr. Fereuson. With whom in that company did you do business, 
Mr. Husick? 

Mr. Hvusicx. Mr. Thal, Leonard Thal. 

Mr. Fercuson. And at what price per set did you sell him tools, 
and could you tell us the items which made up the set? 

Mr. Husicx. The set was comprised of the five, the known pieces, 
the boning knife, the steel, the steak knife, and cleaver, and the beef 
tier. 

We started to sell them on September 18, 1947, for a price of $6.50 
for the complete set. 

Mr. Frereuson. $6.50? 

Mr. Husicx. $6.50. That price was raised on September 15, 
1948, to $7.25 a set for the same five pieces. 

Mr. Fereuson. Those are the same five pieces, I believe, on which 
we examined invoices this morning? 

Mr. Husicx. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. What type of tools were those? 

Mr. Husickx. Very good quality, Lamson make, mostly Lamson, 
and some Foster Bros. 

Mr. Fercuson. You would say of excellent quality? 

Mr. Husick. I should say comparable to any used by butchers, and 
butchers would know them pretty well. 

Mr. Fereuson. Incidentally, how many trade schools did your 
company sell to? 

Mr. Husicx. Just this one, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just the one? 

Mr. Husicx. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you have any tools in your shop that would 
total as much as $16.95 for that same set? 

Mr. Husicx. I don’t think so. I have never seen anything like 
that. 

Mr. Ferauson. What would the highest price be, in your opinion, 
for a set of these tools at retail price? 

Mr. Husicx. At retail price? About $8 or $9; maybe $10. 

Mr. Fereuson. Can you think of any sets of tools made up of 
those items that would be as high as $16.95? 

Mr. Husicx. No, sir; I can’t. 

Mr. Frereuson. How long have you been in this business, Mr. 
Husick? 

Mr. Husicx. About 40 years. 

Mr. Fereuson. And what is your capacity with the M. Taylor 
& Co.? 

Mr. Husicx. Manager. 

Mr. Ferevson. Do you consider that you know quality and the 
types of these kinds of tools that you sell? 

Mr. Husicx. I am not a grinder. A grinder could tell by putting 
it on a wheel, with a spark test, and that sort of thing, but I think 
I know something about quality. 

Mr. Fereuson. In your opinion, as manager of this company, and 
having been in the business for 40 years, to the best of your knowledge, 
you cannot think of any sets of tools comprised of each item that we 
mentioned this morning that would retail for as high as $16.95? 

Mr. Husicx. No, sir; I can’t. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Did you say this is the only school that you have 
ever sold to, Mr. Husick? 

Mr. Husicx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. The only GI school? 

Mr. Husicx. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you sell to the school prior to the time Mr. 
Leonard Thal took over the operation? 

Mr. Husick. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was the owner of the school at that time? 

Mr. Hustcx. Edith Weiner. 

Mr. Ferauson. And at what price did you sell to the school at 
that time? 

Mr. Husicx. When we started to sell on September 18, 1947, we 
were selling to her. That was her school, the Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute was her school at that time. I haven’t any figures as to 
the dates; | haven’t any dates as to when it changed hands. It may 
have been a vear or so later. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Husick, I have two photostatie copies of in- 
voices from the M. Taylor & Co., one dated February 10, 1948, the 
other dated February 18, 1948, to the Franklin Meat Cutting In- 
stitute, the February 10 invoice listing two sets each of butcher knives, 
steel, boning knives, cleavers, and beef tiers, and the other invoice 
listing three sets of each. The invoice listing three sets has a total 
price of $19.50 and the invoice listing two sets of each, or two of each 
of these items, is at $13. 

Would you examine that and identify it for the committee as to 
whether it is a copy of an invoice of the M. Taylor & Co. [handing] 

Mr. Husicx. That is right; this is one of our charge slips which is 
signed by the person who received it and in turn an invoice would be 
made from this. This is correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that representative of the sets of tools and the 
items that were sold to the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute? 

Mr. Husick. That is right. We didn’t put the names down, but 
used to use Lamson or Foster Bros., which are very good quality 

Mr. Ferecuson. What would that average out to, Mr. Husick, on 
the basis of those two invoices? 

Mr. Husicx. On the basis of these two invoices, I would say about 
$6.50 a set. 

Mr. Ferevuson. About $6.50? 

Mr. Husick. For a set of five. 

Mr. Fereuson. And what do you say is the highest price at which 
you ever sold the Franklin Street school? 

Mr. Husicx. $7.25—that was in 1948. 

Mr. Evins. I do not want to get into your trade secrets, Mr 
Husick, but you do make a reasonable profit on the sale of your tools? 

Mr. Husick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And your testimony is to the effect that you would no! 
consider that tools of the type described would sell for that amount 
How much would you estimate would be the percentage of profit on 
those if they sold for $16.95? 

Mr. Husicx. Maybe 300 percent. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Husick, you heard Mr. Monaco’s testimony’ 
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Mr. Husick. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And you also heard Mr. Thal’s testimony. Did 
you ever hear of Village Blacksmith’s tools? 

' Mr. Husicx. Yes; I have, Mr. Chudoff. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you hear Mr. Monaco say that they would 
retail for about $15.95 a set? 

Mr. Husicx. I don’t know. We have a price list of most of the 
factories. I don’t think that they would sell for any price like that 

Mr. Cuuporr. Just for my information, Mr. Monaco was wrong? 
If he did say it was $15.95 a set retail he was wrong about that? 

Mr. Husicx. There are some cutleries, for instance, of very fine 
chrome tool steel which would cost maybe 75 percent more than the 
regular carbon steel, which is what most butchers use, but I don’t 
think it would cost around $17. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What about Village Blacksmith? 

Mr. Husick. It is very well known; it is good; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Is it very difficult to tell the difference between 
chrome-steel tools and those of another type? 

Mr. Husicx. I should say by appearance, it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, the shine or polish does not make 
any difference? 

Mr. Hustck. It doesn’t make any difference, because most of the 
knives are polished now. Some of them even have a little chrome 
plating on them, but that is not chrome tool steel. That goes 

Mr. Fereuson. What is the best manner in which to tell it? 
When they are ground? 

Mr. Husicx. Yes. You can tell that way, or by a chemical 
analysis, I should say. It is verv hard tempered steel. Some of 
them, in fact, say chrome vanadium steel. They are more costly 
than orders. It is pretty hard to tell just by looking at them. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there any particular reason why you discon- 
tinued selling tools to the Franklin School? 

Mr. Husicx. We didn’t get any orders. We went up there once. 
[ went up once, mavbe twice. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever have any difficulty in furnishing 
what they wanted when they did order it? 

Mr. Husickx. Sometimes we were out of some sets, but usually we 
got them within a couple of days. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would that be about the average length of delay? 

Mr. Husicx. No; I should say at the most. Yes; most times we 
were able to supply them that day or the next day. We used to 
supply an additional service. We used to edge them before we sent 
them up. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was this included in your price that you testified 
about this morning? 

Mr. Husicx. Yes. That is worth about 25 cents a tool. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is ail. 

The Cuarrman. That is all, Mr. Husick. Thank you very much, 
sir 

The committee will stand in recess until 1:15. 

Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the hearing was recessed, to be recon- 
vened at 1:15 p. m. this same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 1:15 p. m., pursuant to the expiration 
of the recess.) 

The CHarrMan. Come to order, please. 

Mr. Secola, would you come back to the witness stand for one 
moment, please? 1 remind you that vou are still under oath, Mr. 
Secola. 


TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY SECOLA, PITTSBURGH, PA.—Resumed 


Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Mr. Secola, in this morning’s testimony in regard 
to the quality and type and the price of these various tools that were 
sold to the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute by the Grinding Corp 
of America, does your company have on file records which would 
show the cost of those tools to you from your sources? 

Mr. Seco.ra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would you produce those records for the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Secoua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. They will show the cost to you from your sources 
for the tools which you in turn then sold to the Franklin Street Schoo!? 

Mr. Secoua. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. All right, sir; the committee will write you a letter 
asking you formally to submit those, and we will list in detail the 
information we want, and we will appreciate it if you will supply that 
as soon as we get back. 

Mr. Secoxa. We will do that, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That is all, Mr. Secola. Thank you. 

Mr. Charles Anflick. Mr. Anflick, we will call you now and get 
through with you and let you get back to your business. 

Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the evidence you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Anrtick. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES ANFLICK, EASTERN BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cuarrman. You heard my statement advising the other wit- 
nesses that they might refuse to answer any questions? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will you state your full name and address and 
occupation? 

Mr. Anrutck. Charles Anflick, Eastern Butchers’ Supply Co., 81! 
Callohill Street. 

Mr. Frereauson. In what business is Eastern Butchers’ Supply Co. 
engaged, Mr. Anflick? 

Mr. Anruickx. Butchers’ supplies. 

The CuarrMan. Speak a little louder, please, Mr. Antflick. . 

Mr. Anruick. I’ve got a bad throat. It is hard for me to talk. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Are you the sole owner of that company? 

Mr. ANruick. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ferauson. How long has that company been in existence? 

Mr. AnrFuick. About 20 years. 

Mr. Fercuson. About 20 years? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Ferecuson. Have you always been the owner of it? 

Mr. AnFuick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Has there ever been anybody associated with you 
in that business? 

Mr. AnrFuick. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Anflick, you heard the testimony this morning 
regarding the sale of tools by other companies? 

Mr. AnFuick. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you do business with any GI schools or trade 
schools? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would vou give us the names of the schools you 
sold to? 

Mr. Anruick. Everything, or just tools? 

Mr. Ferevuson. Just tools, tools of the same description and class 
as we mentioned this morning—cleavers, boning knives, steak knives, 
tiers, and so forth. 

Mr. Anruick. The Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, the Baltimore 
Meat Institute, the Race Street annex. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is the meat boning annex? 

Mr. Anriick. Yes. And another one there across the street, | 
don’t remember the name—Philadelphia, or something like that. 

Mr. Ferguson. Approximately how many sets of tools did you 
sell them? 

First let me ask you of what did your set of tools consist? How 
many items and what items? 

Mr. Anruick. Well, as far as I can recollect, it was a cleaver, a 
steak knife, a boning knife, a tier; I think it was five items altogether. 

Mr. Ferauson. Steak knife, boning knife, needle, cleaver, and 
steels? 

Mr. Anruiickx. That is right—steels. 

Mr. Ferauson. That would comprise the set you sold? 

Mr. Anruick. For one type of a meat school, not for the boning. 
You see, the boning had other tools. They didn’t use no cleavers. 
They used hooks, boning hooks, and sharpening stones. Something 
else was included in there. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say you sold to the Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute and the Baltimore Meat Cutters Institute of Baltimore? 

Mr. Anruicx. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And the meat boning annex on Race Street? 

Mr. Anruick. Right, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. Approximately how many sets of tools did you 
sell to the Franklin Street school? 

Mr. Anruick. I think about 300 sets. 

Mr. Ferguson. And about how many sets to the Baltimore school? 

Mr. Anruick. About 200. 

Mr. Fereuson. And how many sets to the meat boning annex? 

Mr. Anruick. I think about 100 or 200. 

Mr. Frrevuson. So to those three schools it would be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of roughly 700 sets of tools? 
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Mr. Anruick. About that. 

Mr. Fereauson. Were all of the tools that you sold to these three 
institutions of the same type and quality? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, of one only; there were different types of tools. 

Mr. Ferauson. | mean—— 

Mr. Anruick. If you take the meat-cutting institute, they all had 
the same quality and the other type—I mean the same type of schools, 
and the boning schools had another type. 

Mr. Fercuson. But the quality of them would be—— 

Mr. Anruick. Tops. 

Mr. Ferauson. Quite similar? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, sir; tops. 

Mr. Fercuson. By “tops” what do you mean? 

Mr. Anriickx. I mean the best. 

Mr. Fercuson. What kind of tools were they? 

Mr. Anruick. Well, they were the finest tools that money could 
buy, because that is the only kind we handle. We still handle the 
same tools. 

Mr. Ferauson. Will vou give us the brand names and whether the 
were chrome? 

Mr. Anriick. We use Dexter’s, we use International, Village 
Blacksmith, Foster, Bridel. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were these chrome tools? 

Mr. Aneuick. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Fereuson. Were these chrome? 

Mr. Anruircx. Well, most of them were. I know they were high- 
carbon steel. 

Mr. Freroevuson. For instance, the tools that were furnished to 
the—— 

Mr. Anruicx. Chrome does not indicate the best tool. 

Mr. Fereuson. No, but it indicates a variation of price, does it not? 

Mr. Anrutcx. Not necessarily. I have International knives that 
cost three times the amount of stainless steel. 

Mr. Fercuson. How about domestic stuff? 

Mr. Anriick. Domestic will be the same thing. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, a tool of comparable quality, 
with a chrome finish—— 

Mr. Anruick. Doesn’t indicate nothing. It is just a manufacturer 
making a prettier item to sell. 

Mr. Ferauson. Does that chrome finish cost a little more than the 
normal finish? 

Mr. Anruiick. Maybe dipping—that is about all. 

Mr. Fereuson. For example, on a cleaver, how much would it 
cost, at the retail cost? 

Mr. Anruick. I guess about 20 cents. 

Mr. Fereuson. Retail? 

Mr. Anruick. I don’t know about retail. I mean—— 

Mr. Fercuson. You are in the business, are you not? 

Mr. Anruick. Sure I am. 

Mr. Fereuson. Suppose you sell a customer different types of 
these tools. How much difference would there be in a type-of tool 
that was chrome plated as to the difference in price? 

Mr. Anruick. Maybe about a half dollar or a dollar. 
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Mr. Fereuson. You say that all of the tools you sold to these 
three institutions, the Franklin Street school, the Baltimore school, 
and the meat-boning annex were top quality? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. By “top’’ do you mean that they were the finest 
tools you could purchase? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was your unit price for the sets of tools you 
sold? . 
Mr. Anruick. Offhand | can’t be exact. I think it was $16.50. 

Mr. FerGcuson. Did you ever sell to them at a price less than that 
per set? 

Mr. Anruick. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. | have here an invoice from the Eastern Butchers’ 
Supply Co., indicating 100 steak knives, 100 boning knives, 100 
needles, 100 cleavers, and 100 steels, at the unit prices, which adds up 
to $1,660, which would be $16.60 per set. 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And I also have two checks here, one check No. 
1366 dated March 8, 1950, from the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute 
to the order of Charles Anflick in the amount of $600, signed by Leon- 
ard Thal. This check is endorsed “Charles Anflick,”’ and under- 
neath that “O. K. for cash, Leonard Thal” and then “Charles Anflick”’ 
again. 

And another check No. 1422 from the Franklin Meat Cutting In- 
stitute dated March 22, 1950, payable to Charles Anflick in the sum 
of $1,060, signed by Leonard Thal. This check is endorsed “Charles 
Anflick, O. K. for cash, Leonard Thal’ and “Charles Anflick’’ again. 

Would you look at these invoices and these checks, Mr. Anflick, 
and tell us if you can identify them as copies of your invoices and the 
checks in payment therefor to you [handing]? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, sir 

Mr. Fercuson. Those are invoices from you to the Franklin 
School and their checks in payment? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. And that was based on the unit price of $16.60? 

Mr. Anruick. Correct. 

Mr. Ferauson. Can you tell us why those checks were endorsed 
“QO. K. for cash, Leonard Thal’’? 

Mr. Anruick. Well, I'll tell you | haven't got too cood of a 
credit, and I needed the cash. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would your credit have to do with that? 

Mr. Anruick. A lot. They wouldn’t take my chec! 

Mr. Fereuson. They wouldn’t take your checks, but these checks 
are made out to Charles Anflick by the Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute. 

Mr. Anruick. That is right. I took the cash and went down and 
picked up the tools I ordered wherever I ordered them 

Mr. Fereuson. Couldn't you cash these checks? 

Mr. Anrurcx. I did. 

Mr. Ferauson. Why the “‘O. K. for cash’? Could you not cash 
just a normal check made out to you by the Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute? 
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Mr. Anriicx. I would—well, I would have to wait. In this 
manner I was able to go down to their bank and get the money 
immediately. ; 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, instead of waiting for the check to 
clear through normal channels and through the clearinghouse, or your 
taking a check to the bank and getting cash for it, you say you would 
have to have “O. K. for cash, Leonard Thal’’? 

Mr. Anruick. I can get the check right away by that. 

Mr. Ferauson. Could you not go and do it im the normal course? 
If you are paid and given a check by this school signed by the director 
of the school, couldn’t you, as payee, go to a bank and endorse tlh. 
check in the normal order and get the payment? 

Mr. Anruicx. No; they didn’t know me. I went there once. 

Mr. Ferguson. Are there not any banks in which you are known? 

Mr. ANFuICK. Quite a few banks. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where do you do your banking? 

Mr. Anruicx. The Marian Bank. 

Mr. Fereuson. And the Marian Bank would not cash it for you” 

Mr. Anruick. No; unless | had anO. K. They would have to wait 
I needed the money right away. 

Mr. Fereuson. Explain that to me. I am very much confused by 
the situation. This check is signed by Leonard Thal. 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And payable to you? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Of what additional value is an endorsement by 
Leonard Thal “O. K. for cash’’? 

Mr. Anruick. Well, I can go to his bank and his bank has his 
signature, and they can issue me the money immediately then. 

Mr. Ferauson. They have his signature when he makes the check 
out, too, have they not? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, but that is not an endorsement. That check 
could have been lost and someone else found it and went up and 
claimed the money. They could have done that too. I mean— 

Mr. Ferauson. That is your best explanation of why the “O. K. 
for cash’’? 

Mr. Aneuick. I think that is clear. I needed the money right 
away and went up and got it, and they wouldn’t give it to me on my) 
signature alone. They didn’t know me in his bank. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, you were selling tools, and in order 
for you to deliver them you would get the money from them and go 
and pay your sources? 

Mr. Anruicx. That is right. 

Mr. Frerauson. That is right, is it? 

Mr. Anruick. Right. 

Mr. Frrauson. Is that the way you did business in all cases on 
these things? 

Mr. Anriick. Well, when they come into that kind of money. 

Mr. Fereuson. How about $600? 

Mr. Anruicx. The same thing applies on that. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever sell to any other schools other thai 
these three? ¢ 

Mr. Anrtuick. Yes. 

Mr. Fereauson. What schools? 
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Mr. Anruick. New York. 

Mr. Fercuson. Manhattan? 

Mr. Anriick. Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

Mr. Fercuson. Is that under:the same ownership? 

Mr. Anruick. No; that is not the same owner. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is completely independent of the owner of 
these schools? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever have situations where you had 
checks made payable to vou by that school where they would endorse 
them “QO. K. for cash’’? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you got those checks from your Manhattan 
school? What is the address of that school? 

Mr. Anrutck. | think it is One Hundred and Thirtieth Street. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was it the Meat Cutting Institute of Manhattan 
or the Manhattan Meat Cutting Institute? 

Mr. Anriick. Something like that. There is one in Brooklyn on 
Gates Avenue. 

Mr. Fercuson. At any time did you ever enter into any arrange- 
ment with any of the officials or employees of either the Franklin 
Meat Cutting Institute, the Meat Cutting Institute of Baltimore, or 
the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, Meat Boning Annex, for a 
refund, rebate, or kickback of any kind? 

Mr. Anriick. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In connection with the purchase of tools? 

Mr. Anruiick. No, sir 

Mr. Fereuson. How were the checks you identified delivered to 
you? by hand or through the mail? 

Mr. Anriick. By hand. I was only around the corner. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who delivered them to you? 

Mr. Anruick. I went in and got them. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who in the school gave them to you? 

Mr. Anruick. Leonard Thal. 

Mr. Fereuson. And what did you do with them? 

Mr. Anriicx. I went down to the bank and got the money. 

Mr. Ferguson. Down to which bank? 

Mr. Anruick. Sixth and Spring Garden. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Leonard Thal go with you? 

Mr. Anriick. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is the name of the bank at Sixth and Spring 
Garden? 

Mr. Anriick. You’ve got me; I don’t remember 

Mr. Cuuporr. The Provident Trust Co 

Mr. Ferguson. You say you took the checks yourself to the 
Provident Bank, or the one at the address you gave us, and cashed 
the checks? 

Mr. Anruiick. That is right 

Mr. Ferauson. And then what did you do with the cash you 
received? 

Mr. Anriick. What did I do with it? 

Mr. Ferevson. Yes 

Mr. Anriick. I went out and paid my bills with it and picked up 
‘stuff I needed to deliver the stuff. 
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Mr. Fercuson. In other words, you paid specifically for the tools 
you were to deliver to the Franklin Street school? 

Mr. Anruick. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. And this was the procedure that you followed in 
all of your dealings with the Franklin and the Baltimore schools? 

Mr. Anruick. In every school. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, the four you supplied? 

Mr. Anruick. That is right. 

Mr. Frercuson. And you testified, Mr. Anflick, that in no case 
did you either directly or indirectly through any source receive any 
refunds, rebates, or kickbacks of any nature? ; 

Mr. Anruicx. No, sir. 

Mr. Frereuson. And that $16.60 was the actual and true retail 
value of these tools you sold? 

Mr. Anruicx. Yes, sir. The value was more. We sold them at 
$16.60. 

Mr. Fserevson. From what sources did you purchase these tools? 

Mr. Anruick. International, Dexter—— 

Mr. Ferauson. I mean, Did you purchase them here in Phila- 
delphia from a distributor or agent, or did you purchase them from the 
home office? 

Mr. Anruick. Wherever I can get the tools to fill the order. Not 
every time could you get it at one source. 

Mr. Ferevuson. All right; name us some of your sources in this 
connection. Let us take this as an example here: March 8, where 
there was $1,660 involved, with 2 checks, and 100 sets of tools involved, 
with a unit price of $16.60. 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. You took the check from Mr. Leonard Thal and 
took it to the bank and cashed it and went out and bought your tools? 

Mr. Anruick. The tools were purchased before, but I didn’t pick 
them up until I had the money. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where did you pick them up? 

Mr. Anruick. | picked them up in Newark, New York, some in 
Philadelphia, some of them from dealers, friends of mine in the 
business. I picked up some of them—— 

Mr. Frereuson. I mean in this case here. 

Mr. Anruicx. I can’t remember one particular case. I sold all 
them tools. I can’t remember where I got one or the other, but | 
know I got them from these different sources. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is your best recollection as to this particular 
case? Did you get them from ong source or did you have to go and 
scout around? 

Mr. Anriick. No; you have to get them together. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were they the same brand names, regardless of 
source? 

Mr. Anruick. No; different brand names. 

Mr. Ferauson. This isa pretty good order, this is a good substantia! 
order. You said you sold no more than six or seven hundred sets of 
tools. This is an order of 100 of those 700, with $1,660 involved. 
What is your best recollection? : 

You recall very vividly getting the checks from Mr. Thal and going 
to the bank and getting them cashed? 
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Mr. Anruicx. True 

Mr. Fereuson. And you gave the reason as being so you would 
have the cash to go to your source to pay for them. To what source 
did you go? 

Mr. Anriicx. Dexter in New York. 

Mr. Fereuson. You went to New York City? 

Mr. Anruickx. Absolutely. Il went to Newark. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who else? 

Mr. Anriicx. Who else? That is International. 

Mr. Fercuson. Dexter in New York? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. International in Newark? 

Mr. Anruiick. Foster in New York. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long a period of time does it take you to collect 
a hundred sets of tools here, so that you could deliver them after 
receiving the checks and having the cash available? 

Mr. Anriick. Oh, about a week. 

Mr. Fereuson. It would take you a week to gather them up? 

Mr. Anriick. You see, the steels were made specially for me. 
You see, they were 14-inch, and I understand prior to that they used 
to get 12-inch. That is another thing. The 14-inch steel costs more 
money also. 

Mr. Ferauson. And a 12-inch costs more than an 8 or 10, does 

not? 

Mr. Anruicx. Yes 

Mr. Ferauson. How would these tools be delivered? Were they 
delivered to you and then you in turn would deliver them to the 
school, or were they delivered directly from your sources? 

Mr. Anriickx. No; I had to pick them up. I used to rent a truck 
and go out and pick them up and bring them in 

Mr. Fereuson. Did these companies invoice you at the time you 
bought the tools? 

Mr. Anriick. Yes, sure 

Mr. Fereuson. And do you have any copies of the invoices in 
connection with those transactions? 

Mr. ANFiick. Some 

Mr. Feravson. Could you produce the ones on request by the 
committee? 

Mr. ANFuick. Sure 

Mr. Fereuson. When you say “some,” out of these 700 sets, 
approximately how many invoices do you think you would have to 
show the sources from which you purchased them? 

Mr. Anruicx. Well, I didn’t keep too good a record, but we used 
to be located at 716 and I moved out and we had a lot of bills, and 
| did leave a lot of that junk laying over there and burned it up. 
But I got some of the bills over here at 811. I been over here about 
5 months. 

Mr. Fereuson. You would have some? 

Mr. Anrurck. I think so. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you think you would have enough in the way 
of records to indicate to us all of your sources from whom you 
purchased? 

Mr. Anruick. I believe so 
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Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, you feel you could go through 
your records, and if you had 10 sources you would be able to dig 
them out and give us the names and addresses? 

Mr. Anruick. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And I believe you said, Mr. Anflick, that all of the 
tools that you sold to the Franklin Street school, the Baltimore 
school, and the Meat Boning Annex were top quality? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frerouson. And that they were well worth $16.60 a set that 
you charged to the school? 

Mr. AnFuick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And no one in the schools ever asked you to make 
any arrangements for a refund, kickback, or anything? 

Mr. Anruick. Never. 

Mr. Feroauson. And never, out of any checks received from the 
Franklin Street school, or the Meat Boning Annex, or the Baltimore 
school, did you ever refund any money to the officers or owners of 
the schools? 

Mr. Anruickx. Not one penny. 

Mr. Frereuson. And there was never any time when you were 
merely paid an amount in cash less than the amount of the check, 
and in this case, in the checks for $1,660, you received the full $1,660? 

Mr. Anruickx. Yes. I never got cash from them; it was always 
a check. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you know what we are asking? 

Mr. Anruick. Exactly. 

Mr. Frerevuson. And you categorically state there was never any 
question-——— 

Mr. Anruick. I would like to buy tools for $5 a set. 

Mr. Fereauson. No refunds or kickbacks at any time? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. What did the tools on the average cost you per 
set from your sources? 

Mr. Anr.ick. $8, $9, $10—sometimes $12, according to what— 

Mr. Fercuson. But they would run at least $8? 

Mr. Anruick. Well, some were in that neighborhood. Then there 
was expenses to be added, too, to it. 

Mr. Fereuson. I am talking about the cost to you. I mean, when 
you bought them from your source. I am not adding the delivery 
charge. 

Mr. Anriick. Anywhere between $8 and $12. 

Mr. Ferauson. And that would hold true in all cases of purchases 
from other sources? 

Mr. Anriick. Sometimes more. Right now we are paying more 

Mr. Fereuson. I know, everything has gone up. But at that 
time, $8 you would say would be the lowest price you would pay? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes; that would be the lowest. 

Mr. Fercuson. Incidentally, this is just an item in passing: Is 
there any reason why there are two invoices here for the same situa- 
tion? ‘These are the identical transactions, I think, on March 7 
1950, the same sets, the same amounts, and this one is- marked 
“*Paid’ 3/23/50, C. A.” And this one is marked “Balance due, paid 
in full, received payment, Charles Anflick.”’ 

Mr. Anruick. That is the same one. 
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Mr. Fereuson. This is not the seme one. This is a different one 
than that one, as you can well see. 

Mr. Anrtick. It is not duplicate, but it was a copy. That was 
the original order when I first took it. 

Mr. Fereuson. This is the order when you took it? 

Mr. AnFuick. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. And this is the order when you delivered it? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. They are both marked 7/19/50” and you say it 
took a week to go to your sources to gather up the stuff? 

Mr. Anruick. That doesn’t mean nothing. We are not that 
accurate in our dates. But that was the original order. This was 
when it was delivered, and I gave him a receipt for his money. 

Mr. Ferevuson. This one is marked “Paid.’”’ This one is marked 
“Paid, March 23.” 

Mr. Anriick. That was probably my record. That is one of the 
bills, I guess, that are missing. I gave it to the VA when they 
came in. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is your explanation of it? 

Mr. ANFLIcK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FerGuson. One is the order on top? 

Mr. AnruicKk. Exactly. 

Mr. Fereuson. And the other was at the time of delivery? These 
were top-quality tools; there is no question about that? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, sir; I still have the same kind of tools in the 
place if you want to see them. 

Mr. Ferguson. And the ones that you sold to the Meat Boning 
Annex were also top quality? 

Mr. Anriick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Evins. How long have you been in the meat-equipment 
business? 

Mr. Anruick. Well, about 20 years. 

Mr. Evins. Twenty years? 

Mr. Anruiick. Prior to that, I was in the meat business. 

Mr. Evtns. And, prior to selling to these trade schools, how did 
you sell to the people who were your normal customers? 

Mr. Anrurck. They came in and bought right over the counter. 

Mr. Evins. Did you make any deliveries to them? 

Mr. Anruick. No; they generally picked up whatever they wanted. 
They came in maybe for one or two items. 

Mr. Evins. You engaged in this rental business like some of the 
others? 

Mr. Anriick. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. The transactions you have had with the schools were 
all on a cash-and-carry basis? 

Mr. Anruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And the same has been true with your other customers 
throughout all of your experience? 

Mr. Anriick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you still operate on a cash-and-carry basis? 

Mr. Anriick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CaarrmMan. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. I have no questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

The CuHarrMan. That is all. Mr. Anflick. You can return to work 
now. 

Mr. Anruiickx. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clifford R. Washington. 

Mr. Washington, will you hold up your right hand and swear that 
the testimony that you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Wasuincon. That’s right. 


TESTIMONY OF CLIFFORD R. WASHINGTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Did you hear me telling the other witnesses that 
they could refuse to answer any questions they felt might incriminate 
them? 

Mr. Wasuineron. That’s right. 

The CuarrMan. Have a seat, please, and state your full name, 
address, and occupation, for the record. 

Mr. WasHinGTon.s My name is Clifford R. Washington. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And speak up. We have to hear you. 

Mr. Wasnuineron. Clifford R. Washington; address: 1727 Chris- 
tian Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fercuson. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Making boxes, wooden boxes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Washington, nobody is going to hurt you. 
You just relax, and talk up like you are playing second base and want 
pee anc to throw the ball to you. Let us hear you. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you in the military service? 

Mr. Wasuinetron. That’s right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Approximately, what were your dates of enlistment 
and discharge? 

Mr. Wasuineron. The 15th of March 1944, up until the 17th of 
May 1946. 

Mr. Ferauson. The 15th of March 1944 to May 17, 1946? 

Mr. Wasurineton. That’s right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where did you see service? 

Mr. Wasurineton. I saw service in Europe, the Philippines, and 
Japan. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you were in the Army or the Navy? 

Mr. Wasuinetron. The Army. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever received any benefits from the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Wasuineron. Only under the GI bill of rights, school. 

Mr. Ferauson. Just the GI bill; no disability or compensation or 
anything else? 

Mr. Wasuineton. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. How many schools have you attended under the 
GI bill? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Two. 

Mr. Fereauson. And which school did you attend first? 

Mr. Wasuineton. The Franklin Meat Boning Annex. 
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Mr. Fereuson. The Franklin Meat Boning Annex? 
Mr. Wasuineton. That is right. 

Mr. Frereuson. Is that the school at 1017 Race Street? 
Mr. Wasuineton. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. And when did you first enroll there? 
Mr. Wasurineton. About July 27, 1949, I think. 
Mr. Fereuson. July 27, 1949? 

Mr. Wasurneron. That’s right. 

Mr. FerGuson. Approximately how long did you attend? 

Mr. Wasutneton. Anyhow, it was about 7 months. 

Mr. FerGuson. About 7 months. That would take you up to 
some time around March of 1950? 

Mr. Wasuineoron. That’s right. 

Mr. Fercuson. How was your attendance while you were at that 
school, Mr. Washington? 

Mr. Wasuineton. It was fair. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just fair? 

Mr. Wasuinoton. That’s right. 

Mr. Fercuson. How many hours a week were you normally 
supposed to attend? 

Mr. Wasuinoeton. Twenty-five. 

Mr. FerGuson. And what would you say your average attendance 
would be? That would be 25 hours a week? 

Mr. Wasuineton. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would you say your average attendance was? 

Mr. Wasuineton. The Government allowed you 2 days a month; 
that is about what it was. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you wouldn’t miss more than 2% 
days? 

Mr. Wasuinetron. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, they would allow you that much 
without being interrupted from your training? 

Mr. Wasuineron. And I was sick for a period of time, of 8 days. 

Mr. Frercuson. At one stretch you were sick for 8 days? 

Mr. Wasuineton. That’s right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you continue to receive full subsistence at all 
times? 

Mr. WasHINGToN. Sure. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, your checks for subsistence were 
never reduced even at the time that you were absent for a period of 8 
days? 

Mr. WasHinGcton. No, because I made up that time. 

Mr. Ferguson. You made up the time, you say, on that? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Sure. You see, I brought in a doctor’s state- 
ment from the University Hospital. 

Mr. Ferauson. After your 8 days of illness? 

Mr. Wasuineron. That’s right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Washington, did you at any time you were at 
the Meat Boning Annex receive a set of tools? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What did that set consist of? Do you remember 
the items that were in that set? 

Mr. WasuHineton. Well, there was a cleaver, a trimming knife, a 
stone, a steel, a boning knife, and I think that was about all. 
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Mr. Fercuson. In other words, it was a full set of tools that you 
used there? 

Mr. Wasurneton. I think so, according to what I have seen. 

Mr. Ferauson. To the best of your knowledge, were they good- 
quality tools? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Well, the tools that we worked with in the schoo! 
were good tools, very good. 

Mr. Fercuson. The ones you worked with in school? 

Mr. Wasuineron. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. How about the ones that you were given? 

Mr. Wasurneton. Well, they didn’t seem to be so good. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there any difference in the outward appear- 
ance of them from the ones you used at the school? 

Mr. Wasuinetron. There was lots of difference. 

Mr. Ferauson. There was? Which would you say were the better 
quality? 

Mr. Wasuineton. The ones in school. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever at any time have any reason to learn 
what the value of these tools might have been? 

Mr. Wasuineton. No, sir; I didn’t. Only the ones in school. | 
mean, they held a better edge. I don’t know, they were much better 
tools all the way around, in my notion. 

Mr. Fereauson. Did you ever at any time try to pawn the tools 
that were given to you? 

Mr. Wasuineron. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ferauson. How much were you given for them? 

Mr. Wasuineron. Between a dollar and a quarter, I think it was. 

Mr. FerGuson. Between what? 

Mr. Wasurinocron. About a dollar and a quarter—that is all | 
could get 

Mr. Fereuson. And that was for the full set that you received. 

Mr. Wasuineron. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And which you just enumerated here to us? 

Mr. Wasuineron. Sure. That’s for the full set. Because | 
couldn’t get over 3 dollars on then, not over 3. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you think you could have gotten more if you 
had had a set of tools like those that were used in the school? 

Mr. WasHinGrTon. Sure. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, to the best of your knowledge, 
then, Mr. Washington, these tools that you were furnished by the 
Meat Boning Annex in your opinion were quite inferior in quality to 
the tools that were actually used in the school; that you used when 
you were working? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Sure. 

Mr. Fercuson. And when you pawned them you got about a 
dollar and a half for the entire set? 

Mr. Wasuineron. Yes; that is just about all. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever have any knowledge of any group of 
students enrolled at that school who very seldom attended? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Well, no; I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Frereuson. Did anyone at that school, any of the instructors 
or employees, ever at any time approach you and ask you for money? 

Mr. Wasuineron. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Never at any time? 
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Mr. WasnHinecron. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why did you pawn your tools, Washington? 

Mr. WasuincTon. Well, at the time—I mean, I really needed some 
money. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, you place the value on the tools at 
what they would bring at pawn? 

Mr. Wasurinoton. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did vou ever pawn a set of tools before this time? 

Mr. Wasuincton. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That is all. 

Mr. Fereuson. I have one more question: 

What was the second school vou attended? 

Mr. Wasninetron. The National Optical School. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did you go there upon completion of your course 
at the Meat Boning Annex? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you given a certificate when you graduated 
from the Meat Boning Annex? 

Mr. Wasnuineton. No; I wasn’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. You never were? 

Mr. Wasurineron. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Why was it that vou decided to attend the National 
Optical School? 

Mr. Wasnineron. Well, at the time schools were closing up, and I 
understood it was going to be very hard to get into one. At that time 
there was an opening in that school for me to take. I went in. In 
fact, I thought I would like the course too, and went on in that school, 
vou see, because I turned down my 15-day leave, in order to get in. [| 
wrote the Veterans’ Administration a letter and told them to cancel my 
furlough with pay so I could get into the other school. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did anyone suggest to you that you go to the Na- 
tional Optical School? 

Mr. Wasuinetron. Well, I asked my supervisor that was in the 
Franklin Meat Boning Annex if he know of one that might be open 
or | might be able to get in something like that, of that sort, and he 
suggested it me. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was the supervisor? 

Mr. Wasutneron. Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Wasuineron. Yes. 

\{r. Ferauson. Is that the supervisor or the director in charge of 
the meat-boning annex? 

Mr. Wasnineron. That is right. 

Mr. Frerevson. Did he give you any recommendation or letter of 
recommendation or anything to the National Optical School? 

Mr. Wasnuineton. He didn’t give me no letter of recommenda- 
tion. He gave me a small card, it was something on the back of it, 
and told me to go over there. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he tell you any particular individual to see 
at the school? 

Mr. Wasnineton. I can’t remember. I know when I went in 
there was a lady at the desk, and I presented the card to her. 


? 
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Mr. Ferauson. And did Mr. Ellis make any further recommenda- 
tions to you, or did he merely just give you the card? 

Mr. Wasurneron. No, sir; he told me if anything happened, well, 
come back? 

Mr. Fereuson. And how long did you attend there? | 

Mr. Wasurneron. I think it was about the same length of time. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you attend regularly? Was your attendance 
there good, poor or fair? 

Mr. WasninGrTon. Fair—it was about the same. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you make up time? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Sure. 

Mr. Fercuson. In every case you made up time? 

Mr. Wasuinetron. That’s right. 

Mr. Feroauson. For the days that you missed? 

Mr. Wasxuinoeton. We had to make up time. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you get tools from the National Optical School? 

Mr. Wasutnotron. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Evins. How long did you attend the meat-boning school? 

Mr. Wasuineton. About 7 months. 

Mr. Evins. Did you graduate? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. Did you get a diploma? 

Mr. Wasuineton. No. 

Mr. Evins. Did you ever apply for a job or secure a job in meat 
cutting or boning? 

Mr. Wasuineton. I went around to this one place, I think it is 
on Second and Norris. I applied for a job there. It was not an 
opening; they only had a waiting list. 

Mr. Evins. How long did you go to the optical school? 

Mr. Wasninoton. About 7 months, I would say. 

Mr. Evins. Did you ever apply for a job or secure a job following 
graduation, or did you graduate? 

Mr. Wasutnoton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You graduated? 

Mr. Wasuinoron. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. Did you get a diploma? 

Mr. Wasuineton. No; no diploma was issued there. 

Mr. Evins. Did you ever secure employment? 

Mr. Wasurineron. I looked for a job. It was one job on Chestnut 
Street, and I went down there and I told them I was a student and 
finished the school, and they seemed to think the students didn’t have 
enough experience. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you are a graduate of two GI trade 
schools, not related—in no way is an optical course related to a meat- 
boning course—and you are unable to secure employment after grad- 
uation from them? 

Mr. Wasuineton. That’s right. 

Mr. Evins. You state that curing all of the time that you attended 
both of these schools, although you were absent on several occasions, 
you never failed to receive the check, and there was not any deduction 
for your absence? 

Mr. Wasuineron. I wasn’t absent on several occasions. 
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Mr. Evins. You said your attendance was fair, I believe you testi- 
fied. 

Mr. Wasuinoron. That is right. Only the 24% days—and hardly 
ever | missed those 2% days. 

Mr. Evins. The times you missed there were no deductions from 
your subsistence? 

Mr. Wasuincron. That is right, because that time is made up. 

Mr. Evins. Now, since you did not secure employment after 
graduating from either of these schools, what would be your estimation 
as a veteran as to the value of this type of training that you received? 

Mr. Wasnineron. It is fairly valuable if you study. I mean, see, 
it’s always there for you. 

Mr. Evins. It is valuable if you study. Did you study? 

Mr. WasHINGTON. Sure, because my instructors, every one that I 
had, they always liked to work with you. I mean, things that you 
didn’t understand, they were glad to explain for you and break it down 
where you could get an understanding. 

Mr. E vins. What are you doing toads ay. 

Mr. Wasuineron. What am I doing codes? 

Mr. Evins. Yes 

Mr. Wasxineron. | mean today | had to take off beeause of this. 
I work in a box factory. 

Mr. Evins. You are employed at a box factory? 

Mr. WasHinoron. That is right. 

Evins. But you never secured employment in the optical field 
or in the meat field as a result of your being there? 

Mr. Wasuinaron. No; you see, because they told me to wait, and 
| would be called. They had my address and my name and telephone 
number at that time, and they never called, and I did call back. 
They always want experience, at least 2 years’ experience. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Washington, would you have gone to school 
if you had not been paid this subsistence? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Yes, I would. 

The Crarrman. Figuring as a wild guess that it would probably 
run about $2,000 a year, do you feel you got your money’s worth and 
the taxpayers got their money’s worth out of the schools you attended? 

Mr. Wasnincron. Well, | beg you pardon, give me that again, sir? 

The Cuarrman. It probably cost altogether about $2,000 a year for 
you to go to school. Do you feel that the taxpayers of the country 
who had to pay that money for your going to school got their money's 
worth? 

Mr. Wasuineron. | think so. 

The Cuarrman. You think so. Do you think we ought to do the 
same thing for the Korean boys? 

Mr. Wasuinaron. They are entitled to the same privileges. 

The Cuatrrman. How long were you in the service? 

Mr. Wasuineton. Better than 2 years and 2 months. 

The CuarrMan. Better than 2 years. That is all I have. Does 
anyone else have any questions? 

All right, Mr. Washington, that is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wasuineton. You are welcome. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Leonard Thal in the room? 

Mr. Tua. Yes 
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TESTIMONY OF LEONARD THAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Resumed 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Thal, I want to ask you about two questions: 
Who was the attorney for your school? 

Mr. Tau. Mr. Lowenthal. 

The Cuarrman. What did you pay him? 

Mr. Tuau. The Franklin Meat Cutting Institute? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, 

Mr. Tua. He was getting $100 a month. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have a contract with him? 

Mr. Tuat. I believe so. 

The Caarrman. Do you know whether you have a copy of that 
contract? + 

Mr. Tua. That would be in the files somewhere. 

The CuHarrmMan. That would be in the files. Would it be very 
inconvenient for you to check your files? , 

Mr. Tua. No; I will do that. 

The CHarrman. Will you do that? 

Mr. Tua. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. We would like to see it. 

Mr. Tuat. All right. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course, that $100 a month is in the cost of 
operating the school, and actually that came in your contracts, is that 
right? 

Mr. THat. Do you mean in the tuition rate? Figured in the tui- 
tion rate? Idon’t think so. I don’t think that is allowed. 

No: that is not allowed. 

The CuarrMan. Would you try to find that contract for us tonight? 

Mr. Tua. I sure will. 

The CuarrmMan. That is all. 

You are excused if you want to go for the rest of the day, if you wil! 
get that contract tomorrow. 

Mr. Tua. Sure. Am I through for the day? 

The CuarrmMan. You are through for the day. 

Mr. William Tobia. 

Mr. Tobia, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
evidence you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
notbing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Tonia. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM TOBIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cuarrman. You beard the statement I made to the other 
witnesses? 

Mr. Torta. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Will you state your full name, your address, and 
your occupation, for the reporter, please? 

Mr. Torta. William Tobia, 1725 South Hicks Street, I am a book- 
keeper. 

Mr. Fercuson. Will you try to speak up? It is a little hard to 
hear you. 

Were you in the military service, Mr. Tobia? 

Mr. Torta. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. You were not? 
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Mr. Tonra. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever associated in any capacity with a 
school which was training veterans under the GI bill? 

Mr. Tosta. Yes: I was a bookkeeper at Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute. 

Mr. Ferauson. You were bookkeeper at the Franklin Meat Cutting 
Institute? 

Mr. Topia. Right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who originally employed you? 

Mr. Topra. Edith Weiner. 

Mr. Fereuson. What? 

Mr. Tosa. Edith Weiner. 

Mr. Fereuson. And when the school changed hands, as Mr. 
Leonard Thal testified, when he bought the school, did you continue 
on in the same capacity? 

Mr. Tosta. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. What were your duties in your capacity as book- 
keeper? 

Mr. Tosra. General office duties; took care of the books, typing 
and filing. 

Mr. Ferauson. General office duties? 

Mr. Topta. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who did you consider was your superior there at 
this school? What person gave you your instructions there? 

Mr. Tosrta. Leonard Thal. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Leonard Thal. Who else was emploved there 
during the time Mr. Thal owned the school? 

Mr. Tosia. The instructors? 

Mr. Fereuson. Not the instructors—excluding them, was there 
anyone in the office other than yourself? 

Mr. Topsra. At various times for a couple of months at a time 

Mr. Fereuson. But no one permanently? 

Mr. Tosra. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. So it was just actually the management and oper- 
ation of the school that was conducted by Mr. Thal as director, and 
ou as office manage 
Mr. Tonia. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. In your capacity as office manager, were you in 
charge of the receipt and distribution of tools? 

Mr. Topra. No; I never distributed tools. That was left up to the 
nstructors. 

Mr. Ferevson. Were you in charge of the receipt of them? 

Mr. Tosra. I might have received them when they came in, and 

ened a receipt for the number of tools. 

Mir. Fereuson. You said you might. You were in the office, were 
vou not? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Fereauson. When you say vou might have, do you not have 
any better recollection of what went on, what process and method was 
sed in receiving the tools and paving for them and distributing them? 

Mr. Tonsta. They were delivered and either I or Mr. Leonard Thal 
signed for them. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Leonard Thal? 

Mr. Topta. Yes. 
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Mr. Ferevuson. So that either one of the two of you would sign 
for the receipt of the tools? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. From whom did the Franklin Meat Cutting In- 
stitute purchase tools? 

Mr. Tonia. Mostly the Grinding Corp. and the Eastern Butchers’ 
Supply and a few from M. Taylor. 

Mr. Ferauson. The bulk of the purchases were from the Grinding 
Corp. or the Eastern Butchers’ Supply? 

Mr. Tonra. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have anything to do with the payment 
for the tools? 

Mr. Tosia. I might have written the checks out. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have anything to do with it other than 
writing the checks? 

Mr. Topia. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Mr. Leonard Thal ever discuss with you any- 
thing in connection with the tools, other than the writing of the 
checks? 

Mr. Tosta. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. How about the attendance records, Mr. Tobia? 
In your capacity as office manager, were you in charge of keeping the 
attendance records? 

Mr. Tosta. No; I wasn’t. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was? 

Mr. Tosa. Instructors. 

Mr. Ferauson. Tell us briefly then what system was used? In 
other words, did the instructors take the roll in the class? And what 
happened after they took the roll? In other words, what was your 
system? 

Mr. Towra. When they were through with the class they put the 
roll books in the office and they were kept until the next day. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where did they put them in the office? 

Mr. Tonia. They left them on one of the desks in the office. 

Mr. Fereauson. How many desks were in the office? 

Mr. Tosta. Three. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you occupied one? 

Mr. Tonia. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And Mr. Leonard Thal occupied one? 

Mr. Tosia. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And was there one vacant? 

Mr. Tonia. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is the one on which they put the books? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did anybody have custody of those overnight? 

Mr. Tonia. No; they were just left on the desk. 

Mr. Ferauson. They were just left on the desk? 

Mr. Tosa. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. They were never put into a file cabinet or into 
a drawer? 

Mr. Topia. No, not the current ones. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there any particular reason why instructors 
put them on the vacant desk rather than taking it back home? 

Mr. Tosia. No particular reason. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Was there not an opportunity for the books to be 
lost, or for someone to misplace them, if no one actually had charge 
of them after they left the possession and custody of the instructor? 

Mr. Topra. No one came into the office except the instructors and 
Leonard Thal and myself. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was there anybody there as night manager? 

Mr. Tosia. Oh, one of the instructors was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Which particular instructor was night manager? 

Mr. Tosa. I believe it was Harold Lazar. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is his name? 

Mr. Tosia. Harold Lazar. 

Mr. Fereauson. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Topia. L-a-z-a-r. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was anything else done with these roil books that 
were marked by the instructors, after they were placed on this desk? 

Mr. Topra. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. There was no transfer to any master records of 
any kind? 

Mr. Tosa. Let’s see—at one time we did keep a master record 
for a short period. 

Mr. Fereuson. When was that? Was that in the early stages 
of the school? 

Mr. Tonia. No, the middle stage of the school. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, at one time, in the early stages, 
there was no master record and then in the middle stages there was, 
and in the late stages there was not? 

Mr. Topia. That is right 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the reason for the establishment of a 
master record system and the discontinuance of it at a later date? 

Mr. Tosra. We thought it was a better idea at the office. Between 
Leonard Thal and myself, we thought it was a better idea, and some- 
body from the Department of Public Instruction or the VA suggested 
the other record. 

Mr. FeRGt SON. What type of book was the roll book used by the 
instructors? A loose-leaf book? 

Mr. Tosi \ Yes 

Mr. Fereuson. Or was it bound? 

Mr. Topia. A loose-leaf book 

Mr. Fereuson. And was one page devoted to each student? 

Mr. Topra. That is right. 

Mr. Ferguson. How was it indicated whether or not they were 
present or absent? 

Mr. Toxsia. P for present and O for absent. 

Mr. Fere@uson. P for present and O for absent? 

Mr. Tost Ae Ye 5 

Mr. F1 RGUSON. You are sure of that? l am not trving to hold 
you to technicalities. I believe Mr. Thal said it was P for present 
and A for absent 

Mr. Topia. A was used when a student was in for half a day or so. 

Mr. Fereuson. Let us get that straight. A was used when he 
was in for half a day? 

Mr. Tosra. Sometimes a student did not report back after a break 
and he was marked with an A. 

Mr. Fereuson. Indicating what? 
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Mr. Tosa. That he didn’t come back after the break. 

Mr. Fercuson. Suppose he wasn’t there in the morning and wasn’t 
there after the break? 

Mr. Tosra. It was an O. 

Mr. Fercuson. Suppose he was there in the morning and he was 
there after the break? 

Mr. Tosta. It was a P. 

Mr. Fercuson. When was this marked? Was it marked in the 
morning or was it marked at the completion of the afternoon session? 

Mr. Tosra. It was taken two or three times a day. 

Mr. Ferauson. Two or three times a day. Were there two or 
three marks for each student during each day? 

Mr. Tosra. Whenever roll was called. If it was called three times 
there were three marks. If it was called twice, I believe it was two 
times. 

Mr. Ferauson. If he was there in the morning it was indicated by 
a P and if he was not there, what would happen? 

Mr. Tosia. The name was made out—lI couldn’t give you the 
technicalities. I saw the books after they were written. 

Mr. Fercuson. | am asking you to explain the situation. 

Mr. Tosta. When I looked at the books, the roll was already 
called. I saw a P or an O. 

Mr. Fereuson. I am asking you what the P, A, and O mean. 

Mr. Tosta. I said, P meant present all day, A meant there half a 
day and O meant out all day. 

Mr. Fereuson. And if the roll was taken three times there would 
be three marks for each student? 

Mr. Tosra. A, P, or an A or an O in the book. 

Mr. Ferauson. Just one? 

Mr. Tonia. Just one P, one A or one O. 

Mr. Fercuson. For that day for each student? 

Mr. Tosta. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. If in the morning a student was present, he was 
marked with a P? 

Mr. Tonia. I don’t know if a P was put in in the morning or not, 
I didn’t take the roll. I saw the roll at the end of the day, or days 
later, or maybe weeks later. 

Mr. Fercuson. Your testimony is you don’t know, the instructors 
took the roll, and you don’t know? 

Mr. Tosta. That is right. I knew how it was marked at the end 
of the day, what it looked like at the end of the day. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you had the master roll record, or the master 
roll system in there, who made the transposition from the instructo: 
books to the master sheets? 

Mr. Tosra. I did. 

Mr. Ferauson. How would you transfer that? 

Mr. Tosa. Just the way it was written on the sheets. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words P, O, or A? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you describe that as the legend so that any- 
body examining those master sheets would know what it meant? 

Mr. Tota. No; it was not written anywhere. 

Mr. Ferauson. For what purpose did you use the master sheets? 
In other words, the information on the master sheets which you put 
there was used for what? 
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Mr. Tosta. It was kept in each individual veterans’ file. If we 
wanted to know his attendance record, we could pick up his file and 
it was in there. 

Mr. Fercuson. When you made out the vouchers for the Veterans’ 
Administration, was that used as a basis for determining the attend- 
ance of each individual student? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you at any time, Mr. Tobia, ever alter any of 
the- : 

Mr. Tosa. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Let me finish the question. Don’t answer “No” 
before you know what I am going to ask you. Did you at any time 
ever alter in any way or change the marks that were made in the 
instructors’ roll books? 

Mr. Tosta. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever at any time change a P to an A or 
an A to an Q? 

Mr. Tosa. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever at any time change an O to an A or 
an O to a P? 

Mr. Tosra. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. You never altered those books in any fashion? 

Mr. Tosta. I did not. 

Mr. Ferauson. To vour knowledge, was there any other employee 
or official of the Franklin Meat Cutting School that ever altered 
those books? 

Mr. Toria. No 

Mr. Fereuson. To your knowledge, was there any instructor who 
ever altered his own roll books after he had taken the roll during 
the day? 

Mr. Topia. No 

Mr. FercGuson. So that your testimony to this committee, Mr. 
Tobia is that, as regards yourself, you never in any way or at any 
time ever changed anv of those instructors’ roll books other than 
when vou would post to the master record? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right 

Mr. Ferocuson. Ane 
words would reflect t 
at that institution? 

Mr. Tosa. As far as I know, they are true and correct 

Mr. Ferauson. And now your statement as to yourself is a cate- 
vorical statement that you never altered the records; is that correct? 

Ir. Torta. That ts right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who provided that you change over from the 
single type of bookkee ping to the major documents to post to, the 
master register, as vou call it? 

Mr. Torta. In bookkeeping, we kept a one system of bookkeeping. 

Mr. Evins. In one period of time there the instructors just checked 
the roll, and later on, you inaugurated a system of your posting from 
this sheet to the master record. Why did you change that? 

Mr. Tonia. You mean the attendance records? As I explained, the 
first attendance record was there when I went there. And then we 
figured it would be better if we kept individual attendance records for 
each student in each file. We therefore put in a master attendance 
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Mr. Evins. How long had the school been operating prior to your 
becoming associated with it? 

Mr. Tosra. About a month. 

Mr. Evins. Did you go about the school and examine it and 
inspect it and look it over, or did you just confine yourself to your desk? 

Mr. Topia. Just to the desk. 

Mr. Evins. Just to the desk. You did not go to the classrooms? 

Mr. Tosia. Very seldom. 

Mr. Evins. Have you ever been in the classrooms? 

Mr. Tosia. | walked in and out of them; ves, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. When they called the rolls in the morning? 

Mr. Tosta. No. 

Mr. Evins. Or in the afternoon? Did you ever happen to be in 
there when they were calling the roll? 

Mr. Topsta. No. ‘The only time I was in there was if I had to say 
something to an instructor, that is all, which was very seldom. 

Mr. Evins. Do you recall in your experience ever having been in 
the classroom when the rolls were being called? 

Mr. Tosta. No. 

Mr. Evins. You would not know, then, whether they were all 
there, as according to the records which were turned over to you? 

Mr. Tosrta. No; 1 wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Evins. You took for face value the sheets which the in- 
structors turned over to you? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. And you never questioned them? 

Mr. Topta. No. 

Mr. Evins. He never made any observations or statements to you? 

Mr. Tosa. No. 

Mr. Evins. Do you mean to say that as a man who kept the books 
for the school that was running along and operating well, the in- 
structors never came in and said ‘‘ Well, Mr. Tobia, we had a good 
day. We had a full attendance,” or, ‘We had a 50 percent attend- 
ance,’ or “We had several absences’? You mean no statements 
like that were ever made to you. 

Mr. Tonia. They never had much time to come to the office to 
talk to me. 

Mr. Evins. They just brought in the sheets at the end of the day? 

Mr. Tosra. That ts right. 

Mr. Evins. And you took them and posted them without any 
questions or any observations? 

Mr. Topia. Right. 

Mr. Evins. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. | have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tobia, do you know what perjury is? 

Mr. Tosta. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, of course, when witnesses appear before us 
there is no way we can read their minds to know who is telling the 
truth and who is not, but there are going to be other witnesses who 
are going to testify and who are going to swear under oath that they 
saw you change records. Do you have any comment to make on 
that? Do you know why any man would swear to this committee 
that he saw you change men and mark them present when actuall) 
they were absent? 
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Mr. Tosta. No; I don’t. 

The CHarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Tobia, are you familiar with the forms, I 
believe they are 1905—E, requests for change, and so forth? 

Mr. Tosta. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. For what purpose was that form used? 

Mr. Tosta. The fellow transfers from one school to another. 

Mr. Fereuson. For any reason? Would it be for completion of 
course or what? 

Mr. Toxsia. The same form is used when you completed the course, 
or were interrupted 

Mr. Fercuson. Regardless of what the reason, if a man transferred 
from one school to another, they used that form? 

Mr. Tosta. Yes, sir 

Mr. Fercuson. That was signed by the student, indicating that 
he requested the change to the other school for certain reasons? 

Mr. Tosa. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who prepared those forms at the Franklin School? 
Who was in charge of it? 

Mr. Tonia. I filled out the back and they were signed by the 
director. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do vou know Mr. Morris Sugarman? 

Mr. Tosta. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did vou ever at any time deliver any of those 
forms to him? 

Mr. Tosta. I don’t know whether they were the forms or not. I 
couldn’t say for sure 

Mr. Fereuson. You couldn't say for sure? 

Mr. Tosa. No 

Mr. Fereuson. What do you mean by that? What did vou deliver 
to Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Tosta. I delivered a few envelopes to him. What was in the 
envelopes, I don’t know 

Mr. Fercuson. Who gave you the envelopes? 

Mr. Torta. Leonard Thal 

Mr. Frereuson. Did he ever tell you what was in them’ 

Mr. Tonta. No 

Mr. FeroGuson. Just what did he tell you? 

Mr. Toxsia. To deliver them to Morris Sugarman 

Mr. Fereauson. He did not tell you what was in them? 

Mr. Tosta. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. He just said, “Take this envelope and bring it 
down to Mr. Sugarman’’? 

Mr. Tosa. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever know what was in them? 

Mr. Torta. Not for certain. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever guess what was in them? 

Mr. Topta. I guessed they were the forms you are talking about. 

Mr. Fercuson. What would lead you to guess that? 

Mr. Torta. Because I got a letter of eligibility back from Morris 
Sugarman, and I imagined they were the transfer requests. 

Mr. Fereuson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Tobia, didn’t you know 
at the time what they were? 

Mr. Topra. More or less; ves. 
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Mr. Fercuson. More or less? What do you mean by “more 0 
less’’? 

Mr. Tosra. I never saw the forms in there. 

Mr. Fercuson. You never saw them? 

Mr. Tosta. I surmised what was in them. 

Mr. Fercuson. Because of the return of eligibility forms? 

Mr. Tosa. I surmised. 

Mr. Ferauson. You knew they were nothing else? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. At the time you took the envelopes to Mr. Sugar- 
man, did you take anything else? 

Mr. Tosta. I told you it was in an envelope. Whatever I took to 
him was in an envelope. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you ever given any separate envelopes to 
take along with them? 

Mr. Topsta. No; anything I gave him was in an envelope and | 
delivered it. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say Mr. Thal never discussed with you for 
what purpose you were taking these to Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Where would you deliver them to; Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Torta. I delivered them to the school on Race Street. 

Mr. Ferauson. The meat-boning annex? 

Mr. Tosta. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And then would you pick up something else at a 
later time? 

Mr. Torta. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. You picked those up from Mr. Sugarman at the 
meat-boning annex? 

Mr. Tosta. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Other than that, the mechanical transfer from on 
school to the other, of an envelope in which there were certain things 
which you later surmised to be these forms, you knew nothing about 
what was going on? 

Mr. Torta. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. You didn’t know why they were going to M: 
Sugarman? 

Mr. Tonia. I didn’t know nothing except that we got the eligi- 
bility letters back fast. If they were the forms I surmised, we we 
getting them back faster than normal procedure. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever give any money to Mr. Sugarman 11 
connection with these? 

Mr. Tosra. Not that 1 know of. 

Mr. Fereuson. In connection with the envelopes? 

Mr. Tosra. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Fereuson. What do you mean not that you know of? 

Mr. Tonta. The envelopes were sealed. What was in the eny 
lopes I could not say; I don’t know. I never saw. 

Mr. Fercuson. You just said you surmised that they were tli 
forms, because of the results? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there anything that would lead you to sur 
mise there might be anything else in the envelope? 

Mr. Tosa. No, nothing, except your questioning. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Just the questioning more or less indicated to you 
there might be something else in the envelope? 

Mr. Tosta. Right. 

Mr. Fercuson. But you don’t know? 

Mr. Tosa. Right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever open the envelopes? 

Mr. Tosta. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were they sealed? 

Mr. Topta. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. They were sealed when Thal gave them to you 
and sealed when you gave them to Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Tosta. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. And in the interim of taking them from one school 
to the other, you never opened them? 

Mr. Tosta. No. 

Mr. Evins. You were just emploved by the school on a salary 
basis? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. What was vour salary’ 

Mr. Tosa. I started out at $30 a week. It was $55 when I quit; 
when the school closed. 


) 


Mr. EVINS. You had ho stock in the corporation or the company? 


Mr. Topra. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. About how much time did Mr. Thal spend at the 
Franklin Meat Cutting Institute on an average, per day? 

Mr. Topta. At least 7 out of the 8 hours. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words he was there 

Mr. Torta. Most of the time 

Mr. Ferevuson. In full attendance? 

Mr. Tostra. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know if there was an instructor who was 
an employee of the school by the name of William R. McKay? 

Mr. Torta. At the beginning there was. He wasn’t there long. 

Mr. Ferevson. How long was he there? 

Mr. Torta. I would say 2, 3 months 

Mr FERGUSON Was he there after Mr. Thal took over the school? 

Mr. Toprra. Yes 

Mr. Feravson. In what capacity was he employed? 

Mr. Torta. Instructor. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what particular field? 

Mr. Torta. Meat-cutting 

Mr. Feravson. You say he was there about 2 or 3 months after 
Mr. Thal took over the school? 

Mr. Topra. Yes; about that. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he, as other instructors, mark the attendance 
books in his classes? 

Mr. Tosra. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And then left them on this vacant desk and let 
his book remain there until the next day? 

Mr. Torta. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you know Mr. McKay very well? 

Mr. Torta. Well, I couldn’t know him very well. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was he a pretty good instructor? 
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Mr. Toxsra. That I wouldn’t be able to tell you. I was never in 
the classrooms. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever have any trouble with any of the 
instructors there, yourself personally, at any time? 

Mr. Torta. No. 

Mr. Ferecuson. Or any of the employees? 

Mr. Tosa. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. You never had any trouble with any of them? 

Mr. Torta. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. You always got along well with all of them? 

Mr. Tosta. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tobia, who is Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Tosta. Well, he attended our school. He was a student in 
our school. 

The CuarrMan. What else does he do? 

Mr. Torta. Nothing at our school. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you think he could fix those forms? 

Mr. Topta. I knew he worked at the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I wanted. At the same time that 
he was a student at the school, he was working at the Veterans’ 
Administration? 7 

Mr. Tosta. He worked at the Veterans’ Administration, that is 
right. 

The Cuarrman. And he was going to school at night? 

Mr. Tosta. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

That is all, Mr. Tobia. 

Mr. Tosta. Do I have to stay for any reason? 

The CuHarrMan. Stay for a little while, please. 

Mr. Richard V. Kelly. 

Richard Kelly, would yeu hold up your right hand and swear that 
the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Ketty. So help me God. 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD VY. KELLY, ARCHBALD, PA. 


The CuairMan. Have a seat and state your full name and address, 
please. 

Mr. Keuiiy. Richard V. Kelly. Do you want the local address 
now? 

The CuarrMan. Give your home address, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Keury. 253 Laurel Street, Archbald, Pa. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Kelly, for the past month or 6 weeks or 2 
months, what has been your occupation? 

Mr. Keuty. I have been investigating for this committee. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Kelly, during the course of your official duties 
as investigator for this committee, did you have occasion to interview 
a Mr. William R. McKay? 

Mr. Ketty. I have. 

Mr. Fereuson. And did you at the time of your interview of Mr 
McKay take a signed statement from him? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 
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Mr. Fereuson. | would like to hand you, Mr. Kelly, a statement 
dated April 17, 1951, taken in Philadelphia, Pa., purporting to be 
signed by William R. McKay and witnessed by R. V. Kelly and Harry 
Hageny. Will you look at this, Mr. Kelly, and tell me if it is the state- 
ment that you took and tell me who the other witness to this statement 
is? [Handing.] 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Kelly, as I understand it, Mr. McKay is in 
the Army at this time? 

Mr. Keuuy. Yes, he is. 

The CuarrMan. And he is necessarily absent from Philadelphia? 

Mr. Keuity. Yes. We took this statement from Mr. McKay on 
April 17. 

Mr. Fereuson. And where did you take it? 

Mr. Keuuy. In our suite of rooms in the Adelphia Hotel. 

Mr. Fereuson. Which was being used as your official headquarters 
as investigator? 

Mr. Keuiy. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that Mr. McKay’s signature on that statement? 

Mr. Keury. It is. 

Mr. Fereuson. And on each page of the statement? 

Mr. Keutiy. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And who is the Harry Hageny, the second witness 
to the statement? 

Mr. Kextriy. He is my associate. We are both investigators for the 
committee. 

Mr. Fereuson. This statement was given to you by Mr. McKay 
in your presence and in the presence of Mr. Hageny? 

Mr. Kexiy. That is right. 

Mr. Fereauson. Thank you, Mr. Kelly. Will you please pass the 
statement back here? That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Tobia, will you come back to the stand for a 
moment, please? 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM TOBIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA.-Resumed 


Mr. Ferevson. Mr. Tobia, in relationship to your testimony as to 
the attendance records, this statement of Mr. William R. McKay 
whom you have identified as a previous employee of the Franklin 
School and instructor there, reads in part, paragraph 9, as follows: 


During Mrs. Weiner’s ownership I could truthfully say that students who I 
would mark absent at roll call would be marked present in the attendance book 
and that students who only attended part time would be given credit for full 
attendance. William Tobia was bookkeeper at that time and I saw where the 
changes had been made on the office records 


The statement goes on in paragraph 11 to say: 


I do not know definitely whether Leonard Thal had any partner in the owner- 
ship of the school, but I do know that William Tobia continued as the bookkeeper 
until the school closed and I know also that the records were changed to show 
students present after they had been marked absent by me. I had access to any 
part of the office and told Tobia that if anything ever came up at a later date 
about the altering of records, I wanted no part of it and | refused absolutely to 
make any notations on the matter of attendance records and advised him to 
make no changes. But I was never told by anybody to mark students present 
when they were absent. In other words, the roll call sheet was marked by me as 
the circumstances actually existed. 
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Do you have any comments in relation to that signed and sworn 
testimony of Mr. McKay? 

Mr. Tosra. No. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever discuss changing the record with 
Mr. McKay? 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, Mr. Tobia, you stick categorically 
and absolutely to your testimony that you at any time had anything 
to do with the alteration of the attendance records in the face of the 
statement of Mr. McKay? 

Mr. Tosra. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you would testify that Mr. McKay then has 
given the committee a false statement? 

Mr. Tosia. I wouldn’t say no such thing. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fereuson. How can you reconcile the statement made by 
Mr. McKay? 

Mr. Tosia. He didn’t say nothing in there. What part of the 
statement? You read me part of the statement. 

The CuarrMan. Where he says he saw you change the records. 

Mr. Tonia. He didn’t say he saw me change the record. 

The Cuarrman. That he discussed changing the records with you. 

Mr. Tosia. I don’t recall any such thing. 

Mr. Frereuson (reading): 

William Tobia was bookkeeper at that time and I saw where changes had been 
made in the office records. 

Mr. Tosa. He doesn’t say I changed the records. 

The CuarrmMan. You are right. He didn’t say he saw you change 
them, but you say be did not discuss changing the records with you? 

Mr. Tosa. Not that I can recall. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Tobia, what would be the reason for changing 
the records? What would happen? 

Mr. Tosra. The student would be marked present where he was 
absent. 

The Caarrman. Why would any person want to do that? What 
would be the financial gain from it? 

Mr. Toxsra. You could bill for that student. 

Mr. Frereuson. Mr. Tobia, would you care to comment on this 
statement in here, paragraph 12: 

The day following Thanksgiving, 1947, the school was closed, but the VA was 
billed for a day’s training for that date. On the days preceding Christmas Day 
in 1947 and New Year’s Day in 1948, the students were all marked present but 
there was no work done in either of those days and no classes were held, but 
instead a party was held on those days and ham and other meats were furnished 
for sandwiches by Mr. Thal while the students furnished their own liquor and 
beer for beverages. 

Was that the practice on the preholiday workdays on which there 
was actually no training conducted, that the VA would be billed for 
that anyhow? 

Mr. Tora. I don’t remember any other time except that time it 
happened. 

Mir. Fercuson. Oh, that time that did happen. In other words, 
the VA was billed for a day’s training for that date following Thanks- 
giving 1947? 

Mr. Tosia. I don’t know about that particular date. 

I don’t know if they attended or not. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Were there any occasions that you can recall where 
that situation did exist, that because of holidays and other factors 
there was no training conducted, and yet the VA was billed for a 
day’s traiming? 

Mr. Tosra. Not that I can recall. 

The CuarrmMan. That is all. 

Mr. Tosta. Is that all? Is there anything else? 

Mr. Fereuson. I have just one question. You had nothing to do 
with the meat boning annex? 

Mr. Tosta. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, your entire duties were at the 
Franklin Street school? 

Mr. Tosta. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. That is all for the day, Mr. Tobia. 

Mr. Sidney Butowsky. 

Mr. Butowsky, will you raise your right hand and swear that the 
evidence you are about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Burowsky. I do 


TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY BUTOWSKY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuHarrmMan. Have a seat and state your full name, address, 
and occupation, please? 

Mr. Butrowsky. Sidney Butowsky, 2444 South Second Street, 
Philadelhpia, Pa.; painter. 

Mr. Ferevuson. And you are a painter at the present time, Mr. 
Butowsky? 

Mr. Burowsky. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Butowsky, were you in the military service? 

Mr. Burowsky. I was, sir. 

Mr. Fereauson. What were your approximate dates of enlistment 
and discharge? 

Mr. Burowsky. I believe I entered about September or October 3, 
1943, and I finished, I came home about 2 years even, 1945 or 1946, 
that is, 1945 going into 1946. 

Mr. Fercuson. Have you ever received any benefits from the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Burowsky. Previously? 

Mr. Fereuson. Let’s put it this way: Have you ever received any 
disability compensation? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever received any educational benefits? 

Mr. Burowsky. Not previously, no, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever attend any school under the GI bill? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever attend the meat boning annex? 

Mr. Burowsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is what I meant. I guess you must have 
misunderstood. What we want to know is if you attended any 
schools under which you were receiving subsistence from the Veterans’ 
Administration during your time in attendance. 

Mr. Burowsxy. Not previous to that particular time. 

Mr. Fereuson. The meat boning annex was the only school? 
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Mr. Burowsky. That is right. 

Mr. Ferguson. What were your approximate dates of attendance? 

Mr. Burowsky. Sir? 

Mr. Fercuson. What were your approximate dates of attendance 
at the boning annex? 

Mr. Burowsky. Well, you mean when I started and when | 
finished? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. In other words, did you start approximate), 
in August of 1949? 

Mr. Burowsky. It was in August. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you continued on until April of 1950? 

Mr. Burowsky. About that particular time. 

Mr. Fereuson. That was at the Franklin Meat Boning Annex? 

Mr. Burowskxy. The meat boning school. 

Mr. Fercuson. While you were there, Mr. Butowsky, did you ever 
receive any tools? 

Mr. Burowsky. To work with; ves, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you ever given any tools to keep for yourself, 
Mr. Butowsky. 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. You never had any tools given out to you at all? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. The only tools you had were the ones that belonged 
to the school which vou worked with during vour instruction? 

Mr. Burowsky. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. How was your attendance while you were there, 
Mr. Butowsky? 

Mr. Burowsky. Well, I had been pretty sick at that particular time 
It was a bad vear and I had made statements before in reference to 
that, being down at the naval hospital for an operation, and off and on 
I wouldn't say it was very good. 

Mr. Fercuson. But during the time that vou were ill and vou wer 
out, did you make up that time? 

Mr. Butrowsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. You made up time. Did you ever have any de- 
ductions taken from your subsistence check? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever approached by anyone, by any of 
the instructors or emplovees of the school, to give them money? 

Mr. Burowsky. Well ves, sir, and no, sir. When I say that I mean 
it was put in such a way that I took it for that anvhow. 

Mr. Fercuson. Could you tell the committee just briefly the 
circumstances surrounding that? 

Mr. Burowsky. There was one occasion when Morris Sugarman 
approached me in the hallway right near the candy machine. How he 
said it, I don’t know, and that was it. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you never did pay anyone any 
money? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And did you have any idea why you were ap- 
proached, for what reason you would be asked to pay any particular 
individual, sums of money? 

Mr. Burowsky. I believe it was to—I guess to take time off, | 
assumed as much. 
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Mr. Ferauson. What is your knowledge of the situation there in 
that school, generally, concerning that, Mr. Butowsky, and whether a 
number of students who did not attend were being carried on the rolls? 

Mr. Butrowsky. I wouldn’t know that, sir. I have no recollection 
except that there was a lot of faces and I wasn’t there all the time, | 
can’t say, but it seemed to be all right, I don’t know. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you know of any friends of yours or any 
acquaintances of yours who were on the rolls in the school who were 
not attending regularly or whose attendance was quite poor? 

Mr. Burowsky. I knew some that I had seen, and then I didn’t see 
for a while, or vice versa. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you have any personal knowledge of whether 
or not they were attending with a proper reduction in the amount of 
subsistence they received? 

Mr. Burowsky. Not that I ever knew of. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you don’t know whether they 
received full subsistence or not? 

Mr. Burowsky. No; | wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Fercuson. You say you received no tools during your entire 
time there, and after you got out, when you graduated, you were 
given no tools for your own? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Butowsky, how long did you attend this school? 

Mr. Burowsky. I believe it was a period of about 7 months. 

Mr. Evins. You never failed to receive the subsistence check during 
that 7-month period? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Was there ever any deduction or cut-back from the 
check because of lack of attendance? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir 

Mr. Evins. I believe you said that your attendance was not very 
good, and you testified that it was not very good. How many 
absences did you have in that 7-month period? 

Mr. Butowsky. Exactly, sir, I couldn’t tell you, I don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. Approximately? 

Mr. Burowsky. It was quite a bit. 

Mr. Evins. Were you out half of the time? 

Mr. Butrowsky. I would say maybe a little less than that, or about 
that. 

Mr. Evins. You testified you were there about 6 months of attend- 
ance and you never failed to receive the check, but you were absent 
a little less than half the time, and you also testified that you made 
that up. How did you make that up? 

Mr. Burowsky. I went in the evening, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And your normal class was in the daytime? 

Mr. Butowsxy. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Did you go for an additional 3 months to make up 
that half? 

Mr. Butowsky. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. At night? 

Mr. Burowsky. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Did you go for 3 months at night to make up the time 
yoy had lost? 

Mr. Burowsky. No; it wasn’t 3 months. 
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Mr. Evins. You said approximately half. 

Mr. Burowsky. That is true. I didn’t make up all the time. 
Like I say, | was very sick that period of the year, and whenever | 
called in, | would call in whenever I was absent and I would state the 
reasons because I was told to do so. And at the time when I went to 
the hospital, I didn’t have an opportunity to call before that, but 
called them after. 

And when I got home and stayed at home, that is the time I called 
them and told them I still couldn’t come in. 

Mr. Evins. You went to the hospital during the day and the class 
at night? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir. I went to the hospital during the day 
and there was a period of a couple of weeks, sir. And after the few 
weeks’ period, then I called from my home when I came home. 

Mr. Evins. What the committee is trying to find out is, how you 
made up approximately half of this period of time that you wer 
absent? 

Mr. Burowsky. I didn’t, sir. 

Mr. Evins. I thought you said you did make it up. 

Mr. Burowskxy. I didn’t make it all up, sir; 1 tried my very best. 

Mr. Evins. How did you make it up, the time you did make up’ 
Tell the committee what you did? 

Mr. Burowsky. There was a time when I was told I would have to 
make up my time. I came in for a few weeks and | made up my time 
Whether I made up the full time or not, I wasn’t aware. In fact, | 
was sure I didn’t make it up. I thought it was good enough. | 
didn’t know. 

Mr. Evins. You were not particularly interested in—— 

Mr. Burowsky. 

Mr. Evins. You were doing what the instructors told you to do, to 
put in the time? 

Mr. Burowsxy. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. You said that some of your friends and acquaintances 
were also absent. Of course, you did not have access to the record 
and you did not examine the books, and you do not know anything 
about the keeping of the attendance, but you have a general knowledy 
from your associations with your fellow veterans as to how many we! 
absent, and whether it was a general practice, or whether it was not 
general practice, or just what the situation was among the GI's 
They all talk, you know, and you know what is going on. 

Mr. Burowskxy. You would always see someone missing ever) 
now and then. It was concurrently, | would say. Taking an averay: 
of 10 fellows, it was off and on, you would see one, and one go. You 
didn’t see him one evening or you didn’t see him the other day, some 
thing like that. 

Mr. Evins. It was pretty general knowledge that there was qui! 
a bit of absence? 

Mr. Butrowsky. I would say so. 

Mr. Evins. At the time you attended, how many were in yo 
class? 

Mr. Burowsky. Approximately 50, I guess. 

Mr. Evins. Of the times you atte inded, and of the 50 in vour cla: 
how many times would you say that there were not more than 25 thy 
or one-half of them? 
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Mr. Burowsky. Well, I never saw that great many of absences 
there. I didn’t see quite that many. I would say there was more 
than that. 

Mr. Evins. Would you say there was 100 percent attendance all 
the time you attended? 

Mr. Burowsky. No, sir 

Mr. Evins. Was it substantially 100 percent attendance? Was the 
class of 50 which vou attended pretty much filled up always when you 
were there? 

Mr. Burowsky. | would not say that either. 

Mr. Evins. You would not sav they were there, or you would not 
say they were absent? 

Mr. Burowsky. I would not say it was 100 percent attendance 
I certainly wouldn’t say it was half gone all the time. 

Mr. Evins. I ask you about 90 percent. Would you say in the 
time you attended there were 

Mr. Burowsky. I would use an approximate figure like, say, about 
75 percent were present at the time. 

Mr. Evins. That is what the committee is trying to find out. 

Did you graduate from the school, Mr. Butowsky? 

Mr. Burowsky. Yes, sir 

Mr. Evins. What would be your statement as a veteran and a good 

tizen as to the value of the training which you received? 

Mr. Burowsky. Well, saving personally, at my personal outlook, 
it wasn’t any good for me. Now, | suppose that a lot of students could 
have gone to school and gotten or derived an awful lot out of it. I 
took that course for one purpose. I wanted to get out of my trade 
that affected me, and I had been having a hard time, and I thought 
going into another line maybe would help me out a lot. 

Mr. Evins. What was your trade before? 

Mr. Burowsky. Painting 

Mr. Evins. You testified it was painting. And you went into this 
meat boning, and after you graduated you decided not to go into that? 

Mr. Burowsxy. I decided previously I wanted to make a transfer. 
| asked for a transfer but nothing occurred, nothing at all occurred, 
because | then realized that this wasn’t the type of line for me. I 

ist had to go back to my old line 

Mr. Evins. Did you apply for a transfer to another type of course 
or training? 

Mr. Burowsky. Yes, sir 
Mr. Evins. What was that? 

Mr. Burowsky. That was for furniture refinishing. That is part 
{ my—not exactly my line, but it is a better phase of it 
Mr. Evins. It is related 
\ir. Burowsky. Yes, sir 
Mr. Evins. Did you graduate from that school? 

Mr. Burowsky. I didn’t go at all 
\ir. Evins. You did not go at all? 

\ir. Burowsky. Not at all 

Mi IVINS. You were just not accepted for that particular school? 

\ir. Burowsky. That is right, sir. I merely made application forit. 

\ir. Evins. You have no knowledge as to why you were not 
pted for that school? 

\lr. Burowsxky. No. sit 
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Mr. Evins. As far as you personally were concerned, you woul; 
testify that the value of the training that you received was practically 
nil? 

Mr. Burowsky. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. It certainly did not lead to any employment for you’ 

Mr. Burowsky. It couldn’t have, sir, for the simple reason tha: 
my trade had paid off more, and I didn’t have the interest for it. |] 
went a few months and just didn’t have the interest for the meat 
boning. And I approached Ellis at a particular time and asked him 
for a transfer right then and there, whether I could get a transfer to 
furniture refinishing, or something, in that line, to further my edu- 
cation in my own line. 

Mr. Evins. That was not perfected? 

Mr. Burowsky. No; it wasn’t sir. 

Mr. Evins. I believe that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Seudder? 

Mr. Scupper. In the receipt of your checks for subsistence, is 
there an affidavit that you must sign to the effect that you wer 
attending school in accordance with the regulations of the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. Burowsky. I am not aware of it, sir; I don’t know. There is 
an affidavit—would you repeat that again, sir? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

In other words, when your check is mailed to you by the Veterans’ 
Administration——— 

Mr. Burowsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. It is mailed to you for a specific purpose, to sustain 
you while you are attending school. 

Mr. Burowsxy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. It would seem to me there would have to be som 
form of affidavit which would have to be a part of that check, and 
that when you sign that you certified to the effect that you wer 
attending a class and complying with the rules and regulations of th: 
Veterans’ Administration in order to receive these benefits. 

Mr. Burowsky. I believe | read that, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. I do not know a thing about it. I am just asking 
you if there is such an affidavit. 

Mr. Burowsky. I| think so. 

Mr. Scupper. Because this committee will have to develop some 
plan where the Government will be protected, as well as giving courses 
that the men are really taking. In other words, we feel that if som: 
of these schools are such that it has been a case of them going to 
school just to be sustained, in other words, they are out of a job, or 
they want to do a little easy work for a while and go to some schoo! 
that will possibly do them no good, we want to curb that. 

In many cases it has been something similar to yours, where yo: 
went to a trade school that did not do you any good. That was « 
waste of your time, a waste of the Government’s money, and it builds 
up bad morale among the people of our country, and we are interested 
in that. 

Is the school doing good? Is the Government getting a benefit for 
the money expended? And is the veteran benefited from having 
prosecuted the course? 

Mr. Butrowsky. I believe- 
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Mr. Scupper. I feel that the check should contain some affidavit 
which, if you would sign it and the information was not correct, that 
you would be pulled in and your benefits in the future could be denied. 
If you falsified on the endorsing of the check, stating that you had 
been attending without attending school regularly, or without having 
some very good reason, or some assurance from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to permit you to receive the money, your benefits could be 
forfeited. 

Now, do you have any such requirement in the signing of that 
check? 

Mr. Burowsky. | believe | do remember some sort of a little piece 
of paper that came with the check that referred to that. It was a 
sort of affidavit sheet. I didn’t really delve into it. I guess it was 
in reference to that, as you say, but I wasn’t quite sure of it. I did 
feel, or got some sort of an impression, that as long as I called in and 
explained my absences, that it was excusable, | don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. Do you think those responsibilities should be placed 
upon the school operator or the Veterans’ Administration and not 
the veteran himself? 

Mr. Burowsky. I didn’t know it myself. I thought the respon- 
sibility was on the school itself. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Butowsky, what is your service record? 

Mr. Burowsky. My service record, sir? 

The CHarrMaN. Yes 

Mr. Burowsky. What do vou mean, sir? 

The CHarrmMan. I mean, how long were you in the service and 
where was the service? 

Mr. Burowsky. I was 

The CuarrMan. The reason I ask is that I understand you have a 
very fine combat record 

Mr. Burowsky. I do 

The CaarrMan. That is what I wanted to know 

Mr. Burowsky. I have 17 months of combat duty and 27 months 
in service. 

The CuarrMan. What outfit were you in? 

Mr. Burowsky. | was with the Seven Hundred and Fifty-seventh 
Field Artillery Battalion 

The CuarrmMan. Will vou say that a lot of students went to this 
school merely for the subsistence that they got and they were not 
interested particularly in the schooling? 

Mr. Burowsky. I would say some. 

The CHarrmMan. I ask you those questions because we have to 
make some recommendations, and we would like te know what vou 
think is good about the program and what is bad and why it has been 
bad. In other words, if we are going to give money to the veterans, 
we might as well give it to them, and not make them be dishonest, 
actually. 

Mr. Burowsky. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We do not want him to be dis! 
school when he knows he is not interested in education just to get 
the subsistence. At least that is my feeling. 

How many would you say, or what percent of the boys went there 
merely to get the subsistence? 


ionest in going to 
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Mr. Burowsky. I would say a small percentage, sir. I beliey, 
most fellows who really wanted that particular line or education 
would have delved into it and gotten the education just the same as 
I felt if | had gotten a transfer and gotten what I wanted. I was 
capable of learning a lot more in my own particular field, and that js 
what | did want. But I was under the impression—of course | 
knew nothing of the facts whether it was true or not—but I was unde; 
the impression that no transfers were allowable. I couldn’t seem to 
get it. 

At that particular time, I had been slack on work and could hay. 
gone to work for some piano people, Lester, refinishing, and I didn’) 
have the ability. 

Mr. Evins. I might say that the Veterans’ Administration later 
issued a regulation which would prohibit a veteran from transferring 
to another course unless the course was related, and painting appar- 
ently was not related to meat boning and the meat institute whicl, 
you had originally enrolled in. 

So by the Veterans’ Administration regulation itself you wer 
prohibited from transferring to the type of school which you wanted, 
and which you felt might have been beneficial. . 

I think, since we all seem to be expressing some views and opinions 
here for the record, I might state that we cannot calculate in dollars 
and cents the value of widespread education to our veterans as to 
the youth of our country. 

The old theory had been to give the man a bonus, or give him » 
pension and pay him off and forget it. The theory of the GI bill was 
to give a man a training, give him education, and give him a skill and 
not forget him, but let him help himself to employment, and to giv. 
him something that would help him along throughout life. 

Because if you gave him a bonus or a pension—and I am not 
saying I am opposed to it—that could be spent immediately and 
would be exhausted; whereas, if you gave him education and training 
he would receive some benefits which would be of value to him through 
out life and would be a contribution to society. 

Do you feel that many of these courses are of great value? 

Mr. Burowsky. I certainly do. 

Mr. Evins. If the student is properly enrolled and the school is 
properly supervised and operated? 

Mr. Burowsky. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. That is all, thank you, very much. 

Mr. George Mancini? 

Mr. Ferauson. Is Mr. Mancini in the room? 

(There was no response.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sheldon Evans. 

Mr. Evans, will you raise your right hand and swear to the testi- 
mony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Evans. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF SHELDON EVANS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CHarRMAN. Have a seat, and state your full name, address 
and your occupation, please. 

Mr. Evans. Sheldon Evans, 35 
Pa.. cab driver. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Evans, what is your approximate period of 
military service? 

Mr. Evans. From September of 1942 to January 1946 in the Navy. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have vou ever attended any schools under the 
GI bill? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. The Franklin Meat Boning School and the 
Painting and Paper Hanging School. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Which school did you go to first? 

Mr. Evans. The Franklin Meat Boning School. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was your attendance there approximately from 
September 1949 to June 1950? 

Mr. Evans. Yes: that is the course. 

Mr. Ferauson. How will vou say vour attendance was, Mr. 
Evans, while you were there? 

Mr. Evans. My attendance was good except for one period of time 
I was sick and out for a solid month. 

Mr. Ferevson. About 4 weeks? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were vou in the hospital? 

Mr. Evans. I was flat on my back for a major operation. 

\ir. Ferauson. Did vou ever make up the time for that absence? 

\ir. Evans. No; I never made up the time. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever have any deduction from your 
subsistence checks? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I had deductions, due to the 506 form you fill out, 
You were allowed to make so much. 

Mir. Ferauson. That was because you were partially employed? 

Mr. Evans. That is right. I was working at the time I was going 
to school. 

\lr. Ferauson. As far as vou know, vou never had any deductions 
made In your subsistence due to your 4 weeks’ absence? 

Vir. Evans. That I don’t know 

\ir. Ferguson. While you were there, did you ever recelve any 
tools, such as we have been talking about this morning? 

\ir. Evans. None at all—no. 1 used tools there while I was at 
> hool 

\lr. Fereuson. You used their tools? 

\ir. Evans. They gave me a knife and steel, that is what we used. 
They gave it to us at the beginning and took it back at the end. 

\lr. FerGuson. You were never given any tools for your use? 

Mir. Evans. Never given any tools. 

\ir. Ferauson. Did vou ever sign a receipt for any tools? 

Mr. Evans. I never did; no, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any ‘urther questions? 

Mr. Evins. No questions 

The Caarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Evans. 
That will be all. 


‘ 


Rosebury Street, Philadelphia, 
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Mr. Evans. May I go? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir; you can go. 

Mr. Herman L. Pugh. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is Mr. Pugh in the room? 

(There was no response.) 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Theodore Brown. 

Mr. Brown will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
evidence you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Brown. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF THEODORE BROWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuarrmMan. Have a seat, please, and state your full name and 
your address and your occupation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As to these two witnesses who did not answer, were 
they subpenaed? 

Mr. Ferauson. They were subpenaed, but they were not able to 
be served, Mr. Chudoff. 

The CHarrRMAN. State your full name, your address, and your 
occupation, please. 

Mr. Brown. Theodore Brown, 757 East Ontario Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., machine operator. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did you say your occupation was? 

Mr. Brown. Machine operator. 

Mr. Fereuson. What was your approximate period of militar) 
service? 

Mr. Brown. February or March of 1944 to March 1946, about 2 
years. 

Mr. Ferauson. What branch were you in, sir? 

Mr. Brown. Army. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If the witness will sit back and take his hand away 
from his mouth and speak up, we could hear him. 

Mr. Ferevson. Mr. Brown, have you ever received any benefits 
from the Veterans’ Administration other than educational benefits? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Have you ever attended a school under the GI bill? 

Mr. Brown. The Franklin meat-boning annex. 

Mr. Ferauson. The Franklin meat-boning annex? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevson. Was that from approximately May 1949 to 
February 1950? 

Mr. Brown. Approximately. 

Mr. Ferauson. During that time, the time you were at the meat- 
boning annex, what would you say on an average was the number of 
days a week you missed? 

Mr. Brown. I didn’t miss only once in a while, I would miss a 
day; that is all. I never missed more. 

Mr. Ferevuson. In other words, the 24% days a month which you 
were allowed, not to be interrupted? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevson. Did you have any deductions made from your 
subsistence check? 


Mr. Brown. No. 
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Mr. Fereuson. You always got the full amount? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever make up any time for the absences? 

Mr. Brown. No; | never did. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever receive any tools while you were at 
the school? 

Mr. Brown. I never received any, but they had them there. 

Mr. Fercuson. They had them there at the school for you to work 
with durimg the course of instruction, but were you given any of 
your own? 

’ Mr. Brown. They gave them out, but when I was leaving, I was 
going out, I didn’t get them. I told them 1 would stop back later, 
but L didn’t go back. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever sign a receipt for them? 

Mr. Brown. I am not sure; I might have. 

Mr. Fercuson. You actually never took them with you? 

Mr. Brown. No; I never took them. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did you attend the morning classes there at the 
beginning, or the evening? 

Mr. Brown. Afternoon classes. 

Mr. Fereuson. The afternoon classes? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you at any time switch over to 

Mr. Brown. I switched over to night work. 

Mr. Ferauson. You switched over to night classes? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did you discuss this with Mr. Ellis, who was in 
charge of the school? 

Mr. Brown. That is right, when | started. 

Mr. Ferauson. Could you tell me briefly, Mr. Brown, what the 
circumstance of that was? 

Mr. Brown. When | started in the afternoon class I was on strike 
where I was working, and we made an agreement when | would go 
to night work, or go back to work, I would change over to the night 
class 

So, when I went to change over, why, right away they didn’t want 
to do it. I went at night, but then they wouldn’t change it over. I 
told them I would quit, so they changed it over. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, when you were going to night 
school, you transferred to the night school, and they wanted to carry 
vou as afternoon? 

Mr. Brown. I believe they did for a couple of weeks; I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you discuss this with Mr. Ellis at all? 

Mr. Brown. I told him I would quit if he didn’t change me over. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he give you a reason why he was carrying you 
in the afternoons instead of nights? 

Mr. Brown. The only reason I got was the impression he was 
filled up. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were your night hours the same as the afternoon 
hours? 

Mr. Brown. That was three-quarter time at night and full time in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, your night classes were three- 
quarters of the amount of time of your afternoon classes? 
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Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Approximately how long were you carried as be- 
ing in the afternoon class while you were actually attending night 
sessions? 

Mr. Brown. Actually, I couldn’t say. Maybe a couple of weeks 
to a month. 

Mr. Ferauson. You continued to receive the same amount of sub- 
sistence, even after you went to night school? 

Mr. Brown. I believe so. I mean, they changed it over, but | 
didn’t check with them when they did change it over. I know | 
signed the paper a couple of weeks or so later. I imagine I got paid 
the same as I would have in the daytime. Of course, I was back 
working then, so that would cut it down, so maybe—I don’t know 
whether it would be any more or not. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Evins. I want to get this clear, Mr. Chairman. You were 
enrolled in the daytime course? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. But actually, you worked during the day and went to 
night school? 

Mr. Brown. No; 1 went to day classes for a few months. 

Mr. Evins. You went for a few months during the day? 

Mr. Brown. And then I went back to work at my job and changed 
over to night class in school. 

Mr. Evins. And the time of attendance required in the night class 
is not as lengthy as that in the day? 

Mr. Brown. It is three-quarter time. 

Mr. Evins. So you received payment for that as though you were 
attending the day school, but actually you were attending the night 
school? 

Mr. Brown. I believe so. I believe it wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence as far as subsistence is concerned, because the money | was 
making, I would only get three-quarters, anyhow. I am not sure, or 
something. 

Mr. Evins. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupprer. Did I understand you to say you were getting sub- 
sistence while you were still working? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. If you are not making so much moncy, 
why then you get subsistence for that. You see, you have to make 
so much money each month, or you can draw subsistence on it. 

Mr. Scupper. And you were not making enough money in your 
occupation? 

Mr. Brown. No; I was getting part subsistence, because | wasn | 
making enough money to make up for that. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cuuporr. | have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Brown. May I leave? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, you may leave. 

Mr. Morris Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Suerman. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF MORRIS SHERMAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuarrMan. Have a seat, please, and state your full name and 
address. 

Mr. SHerMan. Morris Sherman. 

The CuarrMAN. You have heard me caution the other witnesses, 
that you do not have to answer any questions that might tend to 
incriminate you? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Morris Sherman, 4941 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Sherman, what is your present occupation? 

Mr. SHerMan. Working in a fruit stand. 

Mr. Fereuson. And approximately what was your period of 
military service? 

Mr. SHerMAN. Three and a half years. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what branch? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Army. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you overseas? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Overseas. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what theater? 

Mr. SHerMan. China-Burma-India. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Have you ever received any benefits other than 
educational training under the GI bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. You have received no disability compensation? 

Mr. SHerman. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever Attended a school under the GI 
bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Which school was that, sir. 

Mr. SHerMan. That was the Franklin meat-boning annex school. 

Mr. Ferauson. The Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, the meat- 
boning annex, on Race Street? 

Mr. SHerman. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. What was your approximate period of attendance 
there? From July of 1949 to April of 1950? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would that be approximately the dates you 
attended? 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. And what was the number of hours a week you 
were to attend? 

Mr. Superman. About 20 hours. 

Mr. Fercuson. Twenty hours. Were you in attendance in the 
afternoon or evening? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was in the afternoon in the beginning, and toward 
the end I was turned to evening. 

Mr. Ferauson. How was your attendance, on the average—good, 
poor, or indifferent? 

Mr. SHerMan. It was fair. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just fair. Did you ever make up any time for any 
absences? 

Mr. Suerman. No, sir; it was discussed, but I never made it up. 

Mr. Ferauson. With whom did you discuss it? 
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Mr. Superman. Sugarman. 

Mr. Fereuson. Morris Sugarman? 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever discuss it with anyone else? 

Mr. Suerman. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever make any payments to any of the 
employees or instructors for marking you present when you were 
actually absent? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. To whom did you make such payments? 

Mr. Suerman. To Mr. Sugarman. 

Mr. Frerauson. And in what amounts did you make those pay- 
ments? 

Mr. SHerMan. It was $10 or $15 payments. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would that be each month? 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would you estimate was the total amount of 
money you paid to him? 

Mr. SuHerMan. It was about $90. 

Mr. Fereuson. About $90. For what purpose were these pay- 
ments made, Mr. Sherman? 

Mr. Superman. That was to allow me to continue my course after 
school was over, and I would get credit for it. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you would get credit for attending, 
when actually you were not attending, is that mght? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were your subsistence checks ever reduced in any 
amount? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were they reduced due to the fact that you were 
employed? 

Mr. Suerman. They were reduced because I changed classes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Because you changed to the night session? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. But you received what amounted, as far as you 
knew, to full subsistence for the amount of time you were supposed 
to be attending? 

Mr. Superman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you make any payments to anyone other than 
Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. SHerMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. He was the only one you ever paid? 

Mr. SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you receive any tools while you were at the 
meat-boning annex? 

Mr. SuHerMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever sign a receipt for them? 

Mr. SHerMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were there any prolonged periods of time when 
you may have been absent through illness or anything? 

Mr. SHerMan. I was ill, due to an overseas ailment I incurred, but 
I was never absent for any lengthy period. 

Mr. Fereuson. What kind of illness was that? 

Mr. SHerMAN. Malaria. 
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Mr. Fereuson. But it was never for any prolonged period for, say, 
a week or a month? 

Mr. SHermMan. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Evins. I have one or two, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Sherman, what is your employment today? 

Mr. SHerMan. I work at a fruit stand. 

Mr. Evins. You work at a fruit stand. How did you happen to 
elect to attend the meat-boning school? 

Mr. SHermMan. We had a fruit stand on Seventh Street, South 
Philadelphia, and I heard a lot of people speak about it; and at the 
time we were considering opening up a grocery with meats store. 
And I figured I would come right in handy with that, selling fresh 
meat, and I had no knowledge of it, so I figured I would fit right in 
hand with it. 

Mr. Evins. So you were interested in it, and you elected it because 
would be in line with your business? 

Mr. SHerMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Did you graduate from school? 

Mr. SHerMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You did not receive a diploma? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You have not procured employment in that particular 
field? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You testified about giving Mr. Sugarman $10 at various 
times, to a total of about $90. De you know that he was an employee 
of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. SHerMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. How did you happen to approach him about this 
matter? 

Mr. Suerman. I didn’t approach him, sir. In the time in school 
there, and my absence for malaria, I just couldn't get my feet to go 
and operate a store, too. 

Mr. Evins. How did you happen to know about Mr. Sugarman as 
a man who could fix the matter up for you? 

Mr. SuHerman. | didn’t know anything about it. It was discussed. 
He made a hint about my attendance and | told him due to my 
malaria | couldn’t attend properly. And he said, “Well, I’m sticking 
my neck out”’ or something in reference to that. 

Mr. Evins. Go ahead and tell us just what happened. 

Mr. SHerMan. About he could use some change, or reference to 
money. So I figured, well, if he could mark me present there—and 
I told him after the class or the school is over, | would be able to 
continue. He says, ‘““We’ll check, and,” he says “you won’t have to 
pay any tuition.” 

Mr. Evins. So he actually approached you on the proposition? 

Mr. SHerMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And not you him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And because of that arrangement, you were permitted 
to continue on as present on the rolls for a number of months or a 
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number of weeks, so that you could continue to receive your sub- 
sistence payments, is that correct? 

Mr. SHerMANn. Well, that wasn’t done for that purpose. I mean, 
I was operating a store with a partner, and we just couldn’t be in 
two places at once, and my illness just stopped me altogether. 

Mr. Evins. What is your estimation of the value of the training 
offered by this institute, as to the type of instructors, the type of 
equipment, the type of curriculum? What is your estimation of the 
value of the course? 

Mr. SHerMan. It is a wonderful course. Whoever takes it sin- 
cerely and wholeheartedly, I think it is a wonderful accomplishment. 

Mr. Evins. You were interested in it, and the only reason you were 
not able to complete it was because of your illness? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Sherman you said that Mr. Sugarman ap- 
proached you with a proposition that he could keep you on the sub- 
sistence program if you paid him a certain amount of money? ls 
that right? 

Mr. SuHermMan. Pardon me; that wasn’t so many words, that was 
taken for granted, that the time I missed then I would be able to 
make up later, after the course, without paying a tuition fee. 

Mr. Scupper. At that time, did you not realize that you were 
doing something that wasn’t quite right, in entering into a scheme 
like that in order to draw money that more than likely, according to 
law, was not meant to be drawn by a person in a training program? 

Mr. SuerMan. Well, I was getting the knowledge at the store, and 
the understanding I would be able to finish any time I lost after th 
course Was up, without paying any additional fees. 

Mr. Scupprer. You did not feel then that you were doing anythi 
wrong in paying him money to carry you on the list so you could get 
that extra money? 

Mr. SaerMan. I considered that a favor, I wouldn’t lose my cours 
and that is the only reason I paid him. He was doing me a good turn, 
so I figured | wouldn’t lose my course, and I would be able to continu 
with it. 

Mr. Scupper. You did not take into consideration then that th 
money the Government was paying you was being secured by you 
through any dishonest motives? 

Mr. SuHerMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Scupprr. That is all | have. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

The CHarrMan. That is all, Mr. Sherman. Thank you very much 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bennie D. Keller. 

Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

(The witness nodded affirmatively). 
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TESTIMONY OF BENNIE D. KELLER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Have a seat, Mr. Keller, and give the reporter 
your full name, your address, and your occupation, and try to speak 
so that we can hear you. 

Mr. Ketter. My name is Bennie D. Keller, 314 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Evins. You heard the oath which the chairman administered 
to you. Will you answer one way or the other? 

The CHarrMAN. Say “ Yes.” 

Mr. Ketuer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. When you answer questions, do not shake your 
head. The reporter cannot put a shake of the head on the record. 
Answer “‘ Yes” or ““No.”’ And speak up so that everybody can hear 
you. 

Mr. Ketuer. Right. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Keller, would you tell the committee generally 
what you told our investigator about how you started school, and 
how long you went, and what happened? 

Mr. Keuuer. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Just tell it in your own words. 

Mr. Keuuer. See, one evening I could knock off from work, and I 
was sitting on the steps and a man came by and forced me to go to 
school. I didn’t want to go. 

The Cuatrman. Do vou know who the man was? 

Mr. Keuuer. I sure don’t. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever see him afterward? 

Mr. Keuuer. That is the first time, and I ain’t seen him since. 

The CHarrMan. Was it customary for men to come around where 
you live and try to get the boys to go to school? 

Mr. Keutuer. I don’t know, but he caught me sitting on the steps 
that day. I had to get up and I 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Keller, we have to hear you. Just speak out 
and make believe you are playing in a ball game. We want to hear 
what you have to say. 

Mr. Keller, let me read the statement that you made to our investi- 
gator, and you tell us whether it is true or whether there are any 
changes you would like to make. Is that all right? 

Mr. Kevier. Right 

The CHAtRMAN (reading) 

I was born on January 17, 1916 and have been living at 314 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia since that time. I have no children. I was in the Quarter- 
master Corps of the Army from October 1940 to January 1943, but did not leave 

States I went to the third grade in school. 

One day in about August 1949, I was sitting on the front steps at my home and 
a white man'‘came along at about 3:45 p. m. and asked me if I was working and I 
told him I was. He then told me he wanted me to go to a GI school, and by going 
to school I could get more money. I told him I was already making enough 
money, but he kept at me and finally forced me to go to school. 

Bennie, would you comment there as to how he forced vou? 

Mr. Ketter. He kept talking, “Come on, go to school.”’ 

The Cuatrman. Did he talk to you more than once? 

Mr. Keiier. Just that once. 
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The CHarrMan (reading): 

About 1 or 2 weeks later I went to the meat school on Race Street where a man 
asked me for my discharge papers and then enrolled me in the school. 

The Meat Bone School was the only one I attended, and to the best of my 
recollection I was in that school for slightly less than 1 year. During the time I 
went to school I was working for the E. Hubschman & Sons, Ine. at 415 North 
Fourth Street, a leather firm, and was being paid $175 a month, and for a period 
of approximately 7 months I received subsistence amounting to $35 a month. 

On or about April 1, 1950, I received an increase in salary to $214.84 a month 
and after getting that increase I received no more subsistence and left the school 
sometime in the month of July 1950. 

About 3 months ago another white man met me when I was going to lunch fron 
my job and tried to solicit me to go to another school, but I told him I would hav: 
nothing to do with any other GI schools, and I am willing to repay to the Gov- 
ernment whatever amount may be deemed due from me for any overpayments for 
any illegitimate claims made by me. 

To the best of my recollection I received subsistence checks for $147 and two 
$35 checks. That is all the subsistence I received. I attended school regularly 
until the latter part of January 1950. From January until I quit school, whic! 
was sometime in May, I went to school only two or three times a week. 


Now, Bennie, you made that statement and signed it. There is 
another paragraph on the next page: 

One night, after I cashed my subsistence check, I gave a fellow in the schoo! 
called Moe, I think, who didn’t have much hair on his head, $5; he did not ask 
me for this money; I gave it to him; nobody ever asked me for any money and 
that is the only money I ever gave anyone. 

I do not know whether anybody in the school marked me “present’’ when | 
wasn’t there. I do not know anything about the general attendance at the school. 
I never made up time for absences. 

I signed for tools for use in the classes, but they never gave me any tools wher 
I left. 

Bennie, do you still say that is the story of 

Mr. Keuier. That is right. 

The CuHarrMAN (continuing). Of your GI school? 

Mr. Keuier. That’s right. 

The CuarrMan. Have you seen the man you call Moe since that 
time, Bennie? 

Mr. Ketier. | quit school before—vou know—before they closed 
down, and they finally closed the school down. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you recognize him if you saw him? 

Mr. Kevuier. I guess I would. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you see him in this room? 

(The witness indicated a man in the room.) 

The Cuarrman. Is he here? 

Mr. Ketuer. Yes, sir; right there, | think [indicating]. 

The Cuarrman. The one sitting right there? 

Mr. Kewwier. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

All right, Bennie; that is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Keutier. Can I go home? 

The CHarrmMan. You can go home now. 

Mr. Albert J. Bradford. 

Mr. Frereuson. Is Mr. Bradford in the room? 

(There was no response.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Henry A. Ducket. 

(There was no response.) 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. F. X. McFadden. 
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Mr. McFadden, would you hold up your right hand and swear that 
the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so belp you God? 

Mr. McFappen. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK X. McFADDEN, FINANCE OFFICER, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat and give the reporter your full name 
and address. 

Mr. McFappen. Frank X. MeFadden, 413 East Gorgas Lane, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. I am the finance officer of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Philadelphia regional office. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. McFadden, how long have you been employed 
by the Veterans’ Administration? 

‘Mr. McFappen. More than 30 years. 

Mr. Fereuson. How long have you been employed in your present 
position? 

Mr. McFappen. Approximately 25 years. 

Mr. Ferauson. And, in general, what are the duties that you have 
in that position, Mr. McFadden? 

Mr. McFappen. Well, the duties of my position are to supervise 
the payments of subsistence allowance to veterans; disability compen- 
sation to veterans; the payment of vouchers covering administrative 
costs, medical costs, the collection of the insurance premiums, the 
payment of salaries, et cetera, to employees. 

Mr. Fercuson. | see. So that you are in a position in your job 
over there to know what has been vouchered to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in relation to tools and supplies and equipment and so forth? 

Mr. MeFappen. That is correct. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. McFadden, have you been in the room this 
morning and this afternoon when Mr. Butowsky, Sidney Butowsky, 
Sheldon Evans, Theodore Brown, and Mr. Morris Sherman and 
Mr. Bennie D. Keller testified? 

fr. McFappen. Yes, sir; I was, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you hear them testify to the effect that they 
attended the Meat Boning Annex of the Franklin School? 

Mr. McFappen. I did, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And that they had never received any tools? 

Mr. McFappen. | did, sir. 

\ir. Ferauson. Mr. McFadden, at the request of the committee, 
you made available certain information In regard to the vouchering of 
the Veterans’ Administration for these persons. There are some who 
have not been able to be served with subpenas here of the list of names 
you gave us; but, of the ones I just read, you have given us the informa- 
tion on the voucher number, the amount that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was billed, for each individual in the case of tools, and the date 
that the voucher was paid. Would you identify this letter, please, 
Mr. McFadden: and, as I call the names off of the men who testified 
this morning that they received no tools, will vou inform the committee 
Whether or not the Veterans’ Administration was vouchered for that 
individual, indicating that he was given tools by the Franklin Meat 
Boning Annex? 
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Sidney Butowsky. 

Mr. McFappen. Yes, sir; that indicates that tools in the amount 
of $17.20 were vouchered to the Veterans’ Administration, and paid. 

Mr. Ferevson. And what was the date? Will you give us the 
amount and date of the payment? 

Mr. McFappen. The amount, $17.20 and the date paid, December 
22, 1949. 

Mr. Fereuson. And how about Mr. Sheldon Evans? 

Mr. McFappen. The amount paid was $17.20 and the date paid 
December 16, 1949 ’ 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Theodore Brown. 

Mr. McFappen. The amount paid $17.20, date of payment, De- 
cember 13, 1949. 

Mr. Ferguson. Mr. Morris Sherman. 

Mr. McFappen. The amount paid was $17.20 and the date of pay- 
ment December 13, 1949. , 

Mr. Fercuson. Bennie D. Keller. 

Mr. McFappen. $15.20, amount paid, and date paid, August 4, 
1950. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. McFadden, in connection with those amounts 
shown there, which all run somewhere in the neighborhood of $15 to 
$17, would you have been in a position to have determined that these 
were rather high amounts for vouchering? 

Mr. McFappen. No, sir; I was not in any such position. 

Mr. Fereuson. Where did these vouchers come through? In the 
first stages, who did they go to? 

Mr. McFappen. The vouchers came from the school to a section 
under my supervision, the voucher auditing section, whose function 
it is to audit these vouchers and approve them for payment. 

Mr. Feravuson. We had testimony this morning to the effect that 
in one case the school was billed, or they paid $16.95 a set for tools 
and at another school at Chester, the Chester Meat Cutting Schoo! 
they paid only $5.90, and they purchased these tools from the same 
supplier. The supplier testified they were the same tools, and he also 
testified that, of course, the invoice to the other school at $16.95 was 
not an accurate invoice. 

In that section, if one school was submitting vouchers for tools 
we will say, at $5.90 and then this school was submitting them a‘ 
around $15 to $17, would there be any way that the people going 
through the vouchers would pick up that variance? 

Mr. McFappen. No; I would say not, sir. Bear in mind that | 
tools are not itemized on the voucher; it is just a total—‘‘Tools 
and the amount. There is no itemization on the bill, which is the 
voucher. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would the vouchers for the various meat-cutting 
institutes go through different ones of your auditors? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes; they could be examined by different auditor: 
in the voucher audit section. 

Mr. Fereuson. This may not be a fair question to ask you; but, 
in your personal opinion, do you think that there was very much of 
this business going on? According to your records, and according 
to the testimony here, there are at least six veterans who did not 
get tools, and yet your records indicate that the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion paid that school for tools furnished to that veteran. Do you 
think that there was much of that going on around this area? 

Mr. McFappen. I don’t think that is a fair question, because, in 
my position, I am not really in a position to comment upon that, 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did you people ever hear any rumors to this effect? 
Did anything come to you by way of the grapevine that this might 
be going on? I mean, even if it was at a later date. In other words, 
after the schools had been in existence for several years, and the 
system had begun to operate, was there any later date that any 
rumors came to you? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes; from time to time there would be certain 
information come to us in that respect. 

Mr. Ferevson. In other words, if this— 

Mr. McFappen. However, the vouchers were properly certified 
that the tools were delivered. There was certification to that effect 
on the vouchers. 

Mr. Ferevson. In other words, the voucher itself carried the 
certification that all the information contained in the voucher was 
correct? 

Mr. McFappen. And payment therefor had not been received. 

Mr. Ferevuson. And, with the certification and the submission of 
that information, it constituted a fraudulent invoice to the Govern- 
ment. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFappen. I don’t know. I am not really in a position to 
sav “fraudulent.”’ I couldn’t comment upon that; I don’t know. 

Mr. Evrns (presiding). You had a section under your direction, 
and do you not think that as a VA employee you had some respon- 
sibility to examine into these vouchers and not just to rubber-stamp 
every one that came in and say “Paid’’, “Paid’’, “Paid”? Do you 
not think that you had the responsibility as chief of the section to 
examine them and compare them and to find out if there were two 
meat schools, one submitting vouchers for $5 and another one sub- 
mitting them for $16.95? Would you not think that would arouse 
some curiosity? Certainly there was some responsibility on your 
part. 

Mr. McFappen. Sir, we were guided, of course, by our instructions 
and regulations under which we operate, and the further fact, of 
course, we only have a certain number of employees to do a certain 
iob; and, of course, constantly, those employees were engaged in the 
examination of vouchers that were presented, in order that payment 
would be made fairly and promptly. 

Mr. Evins. What do you instruct your employees to do? Just to 
see if they are signed and see if they are dated, and see if the certifi- 
cation is on them? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes, sir; in effect, those were our instructions. 

Mr. Evins. That is about all they had to do? 

Mr. McFanpen. We had an authorization, of course, that the 
veteran was in a certain school for a certain period of time, and the 
voucher submitted indicated that the supplies and the books had 
been furnished, et cetera. 

Mr. Evins. You heard the testimony this morning, as you admitted 
that the school here in Chester was submitting vouchers for tools for 


$5, and two here in Philadelphia were submitting vouchers for tools 
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for $16.95 or $17.95; and yet you, chief of the branch here in Phila- 
delphia, with 20 years’ experience, did not give any instructions to 
your staff to examine into these vouchers or look into them other 
than just to rubber-stamp and pay them? 

Mr. McFappen. Sir, I don’t know of this information about the 
Chester school ha: ing been paid those sums that you are referring to. 
I have no knowledge that those sums were paid to the schools. The 
only information I have at the moment is to verify the amounts paid 
in this particular institution. 

Mr. Evins. Who would have that responsibility, Mr. McFadden? 
Who would have that authority? The higher-ups in Washington? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes. Our regulations, of course, are promulgated 
to the field office by our central office in Washington, and of course 
contracts are prepared. 

Mr. Evins. And your responsibility on the certification for approval 
of vouchers is just merely to see that they are signed and dated and 
see if the certification ison them. Do you have any instructions from 
Washington to that effect? 

Mr. McFappen. I would say so. 

Mr. Evins. What other responsibility does your office have in 
examining these vouchers? The committee is trying to find the facts 
here. 

Mr. McFappen. We are notified by another division of our office 
of the enrollment of a veteran in a particular school, and we hav 
contracts. Vouchers are checked with the contracts as they are 
received, 

We have a card system established to indicate that the veteran is in 
a particular school. And, upon receipt of the vouchers, the vouchers 
are checked against the contract and the individual account card to 
determine that the veteran is enrolled in a particular institution in a 
particular course. 

Mr. Evins. You determine that the school has been approved, and 
the veteran enrolled, and he is entitled to so many tools, but you do 
not examine into the cost of them or the value of them? 

Mr. McFappen. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Your examination and your responsibility is limited 
to the 

Mr. McFappen. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Fact that you know the school is approved, the veteran 
is enrolled, and if the voucher is signed properly, all your authority is 
to stamp it and say “ Pay it’’? 

Mr. McFappen. That is right. Pardon me, we have another part 
of our office, however, the contracting part of our office, that is 
separate and apart from my division. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McFadden, all over the country we have ru 
into the thing that Congressman Evins has mentioned. For example, 
in one area in schools teaching watchmaking, in one place they would 
get $50 for tools and in another place they would get $75 and in other 
places going up to $250 for a set of tools. 

In your particular set-up, who should be the person who would see 
that difference there and recognize it as there being something wrong? 

Mr. McFappen. That is our Contract Facilities Section. 

The CuarrmMan. The Contract Facilities Section? 

Mr. McFappen. That is right. 
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Mr. Evins. I have one other thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Our counsel read off the names of these veterans, and you read off 
the amounts in payment of the tools for them. This payment, 
however, was not to the veteran, but to the operator of the school? 

Mr. McFappen. That is correct. The payment was to the school. 

Mr. Evins. Did you have any responsibility for checking in to see if 
thes veterans were enrolled, or there? 

Mr. McFappen. No; I did not. 

Mr. Evins. And there again the Veterans’ Administration could 
well be negligent in their duty, or withdraw and say that perhaps you 
need additional statutory responsibility? 

Mr. McFappen. That is correct—closer supervision. 

Mr. Evins. Based upon your vast experience with the Veterans’ 
Administration and your know ledge of the operation of these schools, 
what would be your specific recommendation to the committee as to 
what you think should be done to improve the program if it is to be 
continued? 

Mr. MecFappen. | think there should be closer supervision by 
officials and employees of the Veterans’ Administration. Secondly, | 
think the schools should be approved by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Evins. What else would you recommend? 

The CuHarRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Mr. MeFadden, you, t vlay, in the Veterans’ 
Administration have the authority not to disapprove a school, but 
you can cut off the subsistence of any veteran you want to who is 
attending a school, if you do not believe he is getting the proper 
education. Now, with that authority, you can do anything you want 
to with a school, as far as the veterans are concerned, so | contend you 
have the authority today, if you want to exercise it Not you, 
necessarily——I do not mean you specifically. 

Mr. McFappren. You mean the Veterans’ Administration 


The CuarrmMan. I mean the Veterans’ Administration. I do not 
believe that the Veterans’ Administration has been aggressive enough 
in that way. You cannot touch the school, any man can start a 
school who wants to, but you can touch it as far as the veterans are 
concerned. You can Say, “We are not going to pay subsistence to a 


veteran attending such and such a school.”’ 

| know that that is not your responsibility. 

Mr. McFappren. I know a veteran can be interrupted by the 
Legislation and Research Section of the Office 
The CHarrMan. In that way, I think the Veterans’ Administration 
maybe could have helped a whole lot by being more aggressive. 
When you say the Veterans’ Administration should have the authority 
to approve them, you have a lot of that authority right there. 

Mr. Evins. Your recommendations are, then, that there be closer 
supervision, and, second, that the Veterans’ Administration be given 
authority to approve or disapprove schools? 

Mr. McFappen. That is right 

Mr. Evins. In other words, vou would circumvent the department 
of public instruction, and deny the people of Pennsylvania the right 
Lo approve or disapprove their schools? 

Mr. McFappen. That is my personal recommendation, my own 
Opinion personally. 
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Mr. Evins. The State of California might like to approve or dis- 
approve its own schools, or my own State of Tennessee might like to 
have some say in the type of schools approved, but you as a VA 
authority with this would lodge all of that authority in the VA? 

Mr. McFappen. That is correct. 

Mr. Evrins. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. McFadden, how many schools are in the district 
under your supervision? 

Mr. McFappen. Well, I don’t know. I would estimate it at 500. 

Mr. Scupper. About how many are attending those schools? 

Mr. McFappen. There aren’t 500 schools operating now; there were 
500 schools. I would estimate at the present time approximately 
half that number. 

I think at the present time there are 40,000. 

Mr. Scupper. Forty thousand attending schools? 

Mr. McFappen. Forty thousand—I do not have any figures with 
me; lam just guessing. I may be far off on that figure . 

Mr. Scupper. How many employees do you have in your office? 

Mr. McFappen. How many employees? I have approximately, 
150. 

Mr. Scupper. When the student enrolls, is it possible to requir 
him to give a receipt or sign some statement to the effect that the has 
secured the tools that are supposed to be allotted to him? 

Now, it would seem to me that if you did have 500 schools, that it 
would not be difficult to provide that each one of these students sign 
a receipt to the effect that they had received the tools before you ever 
paid out the money for the same. Now, that is quite a large amount 
of money for the Government to pay out, and it does not seem to me 
that that would be out of reason at all, before you paid for the tools 
that you would have a receipt from the student for his having r 
ceived them. That is just a matter of routine, | would think, 
long as you are responsible for paying the money, you should hav: 
something there more than just the statement of the school that t! 
have delivered a certain amount of tools, where it involves man) 
thousands of dollars. 

Mr. McFappen. Well, sir, once again that would mean amend- 
ment of our regulations. The institution certifies that the tools have 
been delivered and that they have evidence to the effect on file-at the 
school. That is part of the certification appearing on the vouche: 
when they submit it for payment. 

Now, obviously, with the few employees which I have in m) 
division, 1 could not hope to go out to every school to check to see 
that they have these receipts on file prior to the time we approve thie 
voucher for payment. 

Mr. Scupprer. I think that one thing we are very much interested 
in is getting at some principal type of a law where hundreds and 
thousands and millions of billions of dollars is being expended for 
this kind of benefit. It does not seem to me that there should be any 
trouble on the part of the Veterans’ Administration to say to the 
school “You deliver to us a signed receipt for every set of tools you 
deliver to a student,”’ and then you would have something to bac! 
up your records with, and it would not take any more help, but 
could be handled in a businesslike manner. I think the Veterans’ 
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Administration is in a position where they could be charged with 
negligence in the operation of these vast amounts of money in the GI 
training program. I think it is just poor business management and 
should be corrected. And I can see where your work would be made 
easier if some form of acknowledgement were given by the GI, some 
sort of a receipt that he would give when he receives the tools. 

Mr. McFappen. Yes, sir; I quite agree with you, sir, that that 
probably should be a requirement. But up to this time that has not 
been. 

Mr. Scupper. As long as this thing goes on the way it is, the eyes 
of suspicion are going to be directed not only on the schools, but on 
the agency that is administering them, and that is the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuuporr. No. 

The CaarrmMan. Mr. McFadden, we will get back to something I 
know is in your field, and that is the cost of books, tools, supplies, and 
tuition that was paid to this school. 

Can you give us those figures? 

Mr. McFappen. May I refer to my paper? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you have those separated for the Franklin 
Meat Cutting Institute and the meat-boning annex? 

Mr. McFappen. No, I do not, sir; I have them just in one total. 

Mr. Ferauson. For both of the schools? 

Mr. McFappen. For both of the schools. 

Mr. Fereuson. All right, sir. 

Mr. McFappen. $295,446.74 for tuition; $18,362.77 for books, 
supplies, and equipment; $605.75, 10-percent handling charge, which 
is a total of $314,417.26. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is the tuition and books? 

Mr. McFappen. Tuition, books, supplies, and 10-percent hand- 
ling charge. 

Mr. Fereuson. You said that was a total of $314,000, roughly 

Mr. McFappen. That is right 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there any way you can estimate—just an esti- 
mate—how much would be involved in the subsistence payments to 
the students at these schools? 

Mr. McFappewn. At this particular school? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes, sir. In other words, if the figure for tuition, 
we will say, is around $294,000, in what proportion would your sub- 
sistence be in relation to that? Would vour tuition be about, we 
will say, as low as $40? 

Mr. McFappen. That is a very difficult figure 
upon. 

Mr. Fereuson. All these figures are rough 

Mr. McFappen. It would be several millions of dollars, I would 
Say. 

Mr. Fereuson. Several millions of dollars. In other words, tak- 
ing into consideration the subsistence involved also? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes 

The Caarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Evins. I just want to have one further observation, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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The gentleman here recommends that additional authority for the 
Veterans’ Administration be granted. Well, that may be well and 
good and all right, if he wants to make that recommendation, but | 
feel that if they do not exercise the authority which they present!) 
have, that certainly the conditions here in Pennsylvania show that 
they have been a little bit lax in exercising that authority. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other comments you would like to 
make, Mr. McYadden? Is there any other information you would 
like to give to the committee? 

Mr. McFappen. No; I have no further comments. 

The Cuarrman. Would audits come under your section, Mr, 
McFadden? Do you make any reaudits of the schools? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes. 

The CHatrrman. Can you tell us how much money you have re- 
covered, or how much you expect to recover? 

Mr. McFappen. I wouldn’t comment upon how much we expect 
to recover. IL would say we have recovered approximately a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

The Cuarrman. In what way primarily have you perfected that 
recovery r 

Mr. McFappen. We have audited several schools and found out 
they made certain overcharges both for tools and for attendance. 

The CHarrman. Well, now, on attendance, Mr. McFadden, how 
would that be? Is that falsification of records or mistakes? 

Mr. McFappen. Not necessarily. Where they have vouchered 
full time and the records indicate the student has not attended al! 
of the sessions for which they have billed. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any idea how much you have pending 
in recovery now? 

Mr. McFappen. Oh, I would say, probably more than a million 
dollars. 

The CHarrmMan. That is about the amount that payments have 
been stopped on at this time? 

Mr. McFappen. Payments have been stopped, and probably more 
schools will be audited from time to time as we are in a position to 
audit the schools. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. McFadden, do you make these stop payments just 
sitting at your desk and looking over the papers, or do you go out 
and make some investigations and inspections and look into these 
matters? Just how do you arrive at these determinations? 

Mr. MeFappen. We have had some preliminary investigations 
made, not under my supervision, but another division of the office 
nakes a preliminary survey of the school, and based on that infor- 
mation, payments are suspended from time to time. 

Mr. Evins. You know that the Veterans’ Administration has 
been charged with being arbitrary in some cases in their action of 
withholding money when you had no basis for it? 

Mr. MecFappen. I know that. 

Mr. Evins. You testified before that you did not examine these 
vouchers as to whether or not the students were there, whether or not 
they were in attendance, you just looked to see if they were dated and 
signed. I think you have more responsibility than just looking a! 
the papers, I think you ought to go out and look at the schools and 
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look at the facilities, and see the veterans in attendance, and see the 
type of course that is being offered, and then you would be in a better 
position to determine whether or not they are doing some good for the 
veterans. 

Mr. McFappen. That is the reason I make a statement that there 
should be more supervision and closer supervision on the part of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Evins. Then you and I are in agreement? 

Mr. McFappen. Of course, it would require a larger staff of em- 
ployees in order to accomplish that. 

Mr. Evins. These schools that you are forcing, or have forced to 
close, have you gone out and looked into those schools? Upon what 
basis was the decision made to close them up? 

Mr. McFappen. Do I understand you to say, sir, that we closed 
the schools? 

Mr. Evins. Well, in effect, if you have withdrawn the funds or 
withheld funds from them, of necessity, they will have to close. 
What has been done by your office or the Pennsylvania office, with 
respect to inspections of those schools prior to their closing? 

Mr. McFappen. We have had preliminary surveys made to de- 
velop the irregularities which cause us to withhold payment on 
vouchers temporarily 

Mr. Evins. Well, do you withhold the full amount or do you just 
withhold the amount that is in dispute? 

Mr. McFappen. In some few cases we have withheld the full 
amount, and in others we have made certain financial arrangements 
where we make partial payments. 

Mr. Evins. If you wanted to be arbitrary about the matter you 
could in effect close every school in Pennsylvania, if you withheld the 
money. And my charge to you, if I could make a suggestion, is that 
you look into these schools, and not close down schools that are do- 
ing a good job and really training veterans, and perfecting the purpose 
for which the law was intended. 

Mr. McFappen. By “me,” of course you meant the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration? You are not talking to me or my division personally? 

Mr. Evins. And their representatives. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and their representatives. Do you have a sympathetic view 
toward a school or a hostile view toward a school? 

Mr. McFappen. I would say we have a sympathetic view toward 
the school. We attempt to discuss the various problems with them 
to see if any financial arrangements can be made. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. McFadden; thank you very much. 

Will vou raise your right hand, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about to 
give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. SuGarman. That’s right. 
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TESTIMONY OF MORRIS SUGARMAN, DREXEL HILL, PA. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, please, and give the reporter your 
full name and address, and your occupation. 

Mr. SuGarMan. Morris Sugarman, 8917 Fairfax Road, Drexe! 
Hill; cleaner. 

Mr. Ferauson. Will you try to keep your voice up a little bit? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. It is a little hard to hear you. 

Mr. Sugarman, did you see military service in World War II? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was your approximate period of service? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. I was in the Army from December 11, 1942, and 
I was discharged on September 14, 1945. 

Mr. Feravuson. And in what branch of the service were you. 

Mr. SucarMan. The Army, antiaircraft. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever received any benefits from the 
Veterans’ Administration in the form of disability or compensation 
in any form? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Feravson. What was that, Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. SuGarMan. I received up until recently 20 percent disability 
due to kidney stones that were incurred in the service and I also had 
benefits from the GI bill of rights, the schooling. 

Mr. Ferauson. In connection with the educational training ben 
fits, Mr. Sugarman, can you tell us just briefly, and in chronological 
order what happened? Maybe I can save some time. What was 
the first school you attended? 

Mr. SuGarMan. The Franklin Meat Cutting Institute on Franklin 
Street. 

Mr. Ferauson. And for practically how long were vou a student 
there? 

Mr. SuGarMan. From the time I entered until the time I graduated 

Mr. Ferauson. Somewhere in June of 1948 to February of 1949” 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that roughly the time? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Roughly, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. How was your attendance while you were at thy 
school? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. My attendance was good at that school, and th 
school itself, to the best of my knowledge, was being run O. K. 

Mr. Feracuson. Were you ever employed by that school? 

Mr. SuGarmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you employed at the time you were attending 
that school as a student? 

Mr. SuGarman. At the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Ferauson. In what capacity at the Veterans’ Administration’ 

Mr. SuGarMan. I was a clerk. 

Mr. Ferauson. In what section? 

Mr. Sugarman. The administrative. 

Mr. Ferauson. Briefly, what were your duties in that section? 

Mr. Sucarman. At that time I was working in the mail room 
opening and listing mail and sending it to the various sections 
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Mr. Ferauson. In other words, you were routing it on the basis of 
what the subject matter of the particular mail was? 

Mr. Sugarman. That is right. 

Mr. FerGuson. What was the next school you attended? 

Mr. Sugarman. The Franklin Meat Boning Annex on Race 

Mr. Ferauson. On Race Street. Were you also employed by that 
school, sir? 

Mr. SuGarMAn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. At the same time that you were enrolled as a 
student? 

Mr. SuGARMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you also during this time employed by the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir. ° 

Mr. Ferauson. In what capacity were you employed by the boning 
annex? 

Mr. SUGARMAN. | was in the office taking care of the paper work, 
and for a while | was working the roll books and more or less cleaning 
up, whatever there was 

Mr. Ferauson. Was this during the day or the evening? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. In the evening. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, in effect you were what amounted 
to the night manager ol the school? 


Mr. SUGARMAN. Yes, sil 
Mr. Feroauson. As far as the office was concerned? 
Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, si 


Mr. Fereuson. During this time you were also enrolled as a 
student, I believ vou 8s: id? 

Mr. SuGARMAN :, 

Mr. Ferauson. How was your attendance at t 

Mr. Sugarman. I was there every night. 

Mr. Ferauson. I mean, did you attend classes? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. No, sir 

Mr. Fereuson. You never attended classes? 

Mr. Sugarman. Very little. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you continue to draw full subsistence? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you continue to be marked “Present” in 


» 


Sir. 


le 
he sch Ol j 


classes? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you mark yourself “Present’’, Mr. Sugarman. 

Mr. SuGarMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Feravuson. Who marked you “Present’’? 

\Mir. SuGarman. I don’t know who marked me present, but I know 
that it was taken care of. 

Mr. Fereuson. Now, who employed you at this school, Mr. 
Sugarman? 

\ir. Sugarman. Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Edward J. Ellis? 

Mr. Sugarman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What was his position in the school? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. He was the assistant director. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was he in effect in charge of all of the operations of 
the school other than the meat-cutting operations? In other words, 
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was he charged with the responsibility for the operation and manage- 
ment of the school? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereauson. And instructions to you? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And instructions to the other employees and so 
forth? 

Mr. Sucarman. That ts right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would you say Mr. Ellis, in your opinion, then, 
was the man who issued the instructions and told the employees what 
to do, supervised all the management and operations of the meat 
boning annex? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you say he gave you your instructions? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. What instructions did Mr. Ellis give you specifi- 
cally, Mr. Sugarman, in regard to the manner in which attenadnce 
records should be kept at that school? 

Mr. Sugarman. When I first began taking the records—the roll 
call—he told me to mark those present that were present and to leave 
those absent—that is, to leave a blank opposite the name of those that 
were absent. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, if a man was present and answered 
“Present”? to mark it with a “P’’? 

Mr. SuGarMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And if he was absent you just left the thing blank’ 

Mr. Sugarman. No, I didn’t park a “P”’, I marked a straight line 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, a diagonal line? 

Mr. SuGaArRMAN. Vertical. 

Mr. Fereuson. If he was absent you made no mark whatsoever? 

Mr. Sugarman. That is right. 

Mr. Ferguson. Was this roll taken in the classroom itself, or did 
the instructor take the roll books over to you? 

Mr. SuGarman. No, I took the roll call in the classroom itself. 

Mr. Ferauson. In the evening? 

Mr. SuGarRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuGarmMan. What was done at a later time then with thes: 
spaces that were left blank for the men that were absent? 

Mr. Sugarman. Well, I noticed later that those spaces were filled in. 

Mr. Fercuson. To whom did you turn these records over? 

Mr. SuGarman. I left them in the upper drawer of this one desk 

Mr. Fereuson. And which desk was that, Mr. Sugarman? Was 
that Mr. Ellis’ desk? 

Mr. SuGarman. Yes; Mr. Ellis’ desk. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you pick those up then the next evening, to 
mark them? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. To take the roll the next evening? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was your observation when you would pick 
the roll books up after having left them there in Mr. Ellis’ desk? Did 
you notice any alterations in there? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. I noticed there were “P’s’’ marked in there where 
there were blanks. The majority of blank spaces were filled in. 
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Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever discuss with Mr. Ellis any particular 
type of pattern for marking of attendance records? ' 

Mr. SuGarMan. Well, at first 1 was marking ‘‘A’’ when they were 
absent, but then he told me not to, because it showed an erasure there. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, you specifically were told by Mr. 
Ellis to discontinue marking ‘‘A”’ for absent? ; 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Just to leave a blank; that is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you state that when you would see these roll 
books at a later time that places that you had left blank because the 
men were absent you would notice a “P’’ marked therein? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you notice that there was any similarity in 
there from day to day? In other words, how many absences would 
actually be reflected after the books had been changed from the time 
that you put them in Mr. Ellis’ desk? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Well, what I can remember is that they would 
vary. Those that were marked ‘Present’? sometimes would be 
erased later and just left blank or an ‘“‘A’’ was put in there. In other 
words, even those that were marked ‘Present’? by me were later 
marked absent. 

Mr. Fereuson. And did you ever discuss with Mr. Ellis whether 
or not you would follow any particular system on this marking three 
men absent a night, or four men absent, or five? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you at any time, at a later date, take over the 
full responsibility for marking these books, rather than turning them 
in to Mr. Ellis? 

There was no r sponse 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there any time when you were taking roll 
that you would go right on through and make all! of the marks in the 
book without having to turn them over to Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. When was that? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Pretty late during the course. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was there any particular reason for that? Did 
Mr. Ellis tell you to do that? 

Mr. Sugarman. No; but I knew that those weren't the actual 
books that he kept and that the reason for doing that was that I was 
being paid by some of the students for not actually attending, so that 
if he did look into the book he would see that some were marked 
present and others were marked absent, and so on. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you were doing this because you say that vou 
figured that the entire system of records was being kept in a false 
manner? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. In a separate file somewhere. I knew for a fact 
that he wasn’t dropping anyone from the school, and that actually, 
regardless of what I marked, it was being marked elsewhere, and that 
no one was being dropped from the school. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you say that Mr. Ellis actually told or in- 
structed you to leave these roll books in a particular drawer in his 
desk? 

Mr- SuGarMAN. Yes; just put them right in the desk. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever actually see Mr. Ellis altering the 
roll backs? 
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Mr. SuGarMAN. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Evins. You testified a moment ago that even in those instances 
in which the students were present, and vou had a P indicating the 
presence, that later on, in some instances, those were changed to 
absent? 

Mr. SuGarMan. You mean by others? Someone other than my- 
self? 

Mr. Evins. Someone else; ves. 

Mr. SuGarMaANn. Well, because I think that there was beginning to 
be too many absences alongside of a name, than there were presents, 
and in the event that anyone should come around, he didn’t want to 
have more than two absences alongside of someone’s name. In other 
words, two absences at a time. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, the whole attendance records were 
shuffled and altered according to the wishes of the management? 

Mr. Sugarman. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Sugarman, you stated a minute ago that when 
you were marking these books that you took certain payments from 
some of the students. Approximately how many students did you 
receive money from for marking them present when they were actually 
absent? 

Mr. SuGarMan. I think there were about 15 students. 

Mr. Fereuson. Fifteen? 

Mr. SuGarman. Around 15, one way or the other. 

Mr. Fereuson. How much were you receiving a week from these 
students? 

Mr. SuGarman. I didn’t receive anything by the week, mostly by 
the month. 

Mr. Ferauson. By the month? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. It averaged between $150 and $200 a month, but 
that was being split up with another person. 

Mr. Fercuson. With whom were you dividing this money? 

Mr. SuGarmMan. Herman Lang. But it wasn’t for the entire time 
that I was taking that money. That was for about 5 months, approxi- 
mately, 4 or 5 months, that I was splitting that money with Herman 
Lang. 

Mr. Fereuson. On those absences, Mr. Sugarman, comparing the 
number of students actually enrolled at the: meat-boning annex with 
the number who actually attended, what would be your best estimate 
of the average percentage of absences over the period of time that 
you had knowledge of what was going on at the school? 

Mr. SuGarMANn. Well, I had nothing to do with the morning and 
afternoon class, but I know that there couldn’t have been more than 
five or six people in either one of those classes at one time. 

Mr. Fereuson. In the evening classes? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. In the morning and afternoon classes, from what 
I heard. 

Mr. Fereuson. How many, approximately, would have been en- 
rolled in those classes? 

Mr. Sugarman. I think they had 100. 

Mr. Fereuson. How many, sir? 

Mr. SuGarMan. One hundred students in each class. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you say that roughly there would be no more 
than five or six? 
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Mr. SuGARMAN. At one time there was about 25 or 30, that was in 
the beginning, but then toward maybe 3 or 4 months after the course 
had actually gotten under way, they began to dwindle and pretty soon 
there was hardly anyone present. 

Mr. Fercuson. How about the evening class, Mr. Sugarman? 
How would you say the comparison between the enrollment and the 
actual number present would be? 

Mr. SuGArMAN. In the evening classes they always had a lot better 
than the morning and afternoon. If there were 100 supposedly to be 
enrolled during the evening class, | would say throughout the course 
the average amount was around 50. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, about 50 percent 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Attendance rate? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. At night; ves, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And apparently, from what you told us about the 
method of marking them, there was apparently no more than | or 2 
percent indicated actually absent by the records of the school? 

Mr. Sugarman. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, there was an even 100 enrolled in 
the class, and 50 would be present, and your books would show some- 
where in the neighborhood of 95 or 96 present? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. That went on pretty much as a general practice? 

Mr. SuGaRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. While you were there? 

Mr. SuGarRMAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sugarman, you heard the mention this morn- 
ing of inspections being made of the school and notices being sent out. 
Will you tell us what you know about that? 

Mr. Sugarman. I know that somehow the school always had gotten 
news that someone was due to come around from either the department 
of public instruction or the Training Facilities Section of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and there were some kind of cards, postal cards, that 
were printed up, identically, and they were mailed to the veterans. 
{pparently they had known exactly what time they would come, be- 
cause, if | remember correctly, it was indicated on the card what time 
the students were designated to come in. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you any idea how they received that infor- 
mation? 

Mr. Sugarman. No, sir; I have not. 

The Cuatrman. Did they go to all students or particular students, 
or did they go to some who had been absent on certain days? 

Mr. SuGarRMAN. It got to a point, sir, where actually they didn’t 
know who was present. And toward the end of the course they 
were getting pretty worried, and they began sending cards out to 
everyone, even to those that were actually present, because I had 
some of the students come over to me and complaining about ‘‘What 
is wrong? We are coming to school, and yet my wife just got a card 
wondering where Iam? She thinks I am not going to school.”” They 
were actually worried about it. That is how befuddled everything 
became. 
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Mr. Ferauson. How did you happen to get into this business of 
taking money from the students to mark them “Present’’ when the) 
were actually absent? 

Mr. Sugarman. Well, I was approached by Herman Lang to do 


that. 
The Cuarrman. Who was Herman Lang? Was he an instructo: 
there? 


Mr. SuGarMan. No; he was another student. And I more or less 
liked the idea and we went in it together. Some approached me and 
others [ approached, some he approached, and vice versa. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sugarman, who knew about all this that was 
going on? Did Mr. Tobia know? Did Mr. Thal know? And did 
Mr. Ellis know? 

Mr. SuGarman. With the meat-boning annex I don’t think any 
of them knew. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you mean 

Mr. Sugarman. First of all, I would like to say this: that in my 
opinion, as often as I was in the office, 1 don’t think Leonard Tha 
had too much knowledge of how this school was being run. As a 
matter of fact, I overheard a conversation where Leonard Thal tol: 
Mr. Ellis to drop someone because of absences, and Mr. Ellis jus 
decided not to. 

The CuarrmMan. Didn't Mr. Thal learn about this before the schoo 
closed ? 

Mr. Sugarman. I think by that time it was a little bit too late 
when he did learn about it. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you say that none of them knew about it 
are you referring to your accepting the money from the students? 

Mr. SuGarMan. My accepting the money. 

Mr. Fereuson. But as far as the attendance records and _ the 
falsification of those records are concerned, who of the officials knew 
about that? 

Mr. SueGarman. As far as I know, only Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Ferauson. Only Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. SuGarman. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. But you are quite sure he knew about that? 

Mr. Sugarman. I know that Mr. Sam Kelinson was also aware of 
the fact that there weren’t too many students present, and yet they 
were being an awful lot marked in. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who is Mr. Sam Kelinson? 

Mr. SuGArRMAN. Who was he? He was a partner there, or som 
thing, but he was always there. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did he ever, to your knowledge, make any objec 
tion about the situation. 

Mr. Sucarman. I know that he and Mr. Ellis never got along too 
well, that they were always fighting with one another. 

Mr. Fercuson. But you would say Mr. Ellis was the one who had 
the responsibility for the attendance records? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What was Mr. Kelinson’s major responsibility at 
the school? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. He seemed to be in charge of the meat part of it 

The CuarrmMan. Do you mean procuring the meat? 
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Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I think the place 
where he got the meat from was a son, or that he was actively asso- 
ciated with that place. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Sugarman, vou say you took this money from 
approximately 15 students. Who else in the school, to your knowl- 
edge, either employees or students, or officials took money from 
students for the same reason? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Al Bernstein is the only one | do know of that did. 

The CHarrMAN. Besides Mr. Lang? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Besides myself and Mr. Lang. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who is Mr. Bernstein? 

Mr. Sugarman. He was an instructor. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have this same thing happening at other 
schools in the Philadelphia area? 

Mr. SvuGarMAN. | beg your pardon? 

The CrarrmMan. Do you know of the same thing happening in 
other schools in this area? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. | know to me it seems like more or less a general] 
practice that has been going on even before | became part of it. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Sugarman, how long did you work for the VA? 

Mr. SuGarMaANn. I was there from February 1946 up until 1950. 

Mr. Evins. What was your average annual salary during that 
period of time? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. I started out at $1,704, and I think I went up to 
about $2,800. 

Mr. Evins. About $2,500 average. How much did you secure from 
the school when you were employed as night manager or bookkeeper? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Well, at first | was getting $15 a week, for about 
between 4 and 6 weeks. 

Mr. Evins. How much did that run on an annual basis? 

Mr. Sugarman. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Evins. You said “at first”. How much did you get later? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Right after that I got $20. 

Mr. Evins. $20 a week. How much would that be on an average 
on an annual basis? 

Mr. Sugarman. I think I was—lI don’t remember the exact date, 
or whatever it was that I was employed there, but I would say it was 
about a year. 

Mr. Evins. That is $1,040 for being a night supervisor. How 
much did you receive from the Veterans’ Administration on sub- 
sistence payments as a student? 

Mr. SucarMan. I would like to say, sir, that money has been paid 
back already. 

Mr. Evins. That is all right. We haven’t gotten around to that. 
But how much did you receive in subsistence payments as a student? 
You were also enrolled as a student? 

Mr. SuGarMaAN. From the meat-boning annex you are speaking of? 

Mr. Evins. Yes—monthly. 

Mr. SuGarMaN. I think it was $82 at first, and then it came down 
to $60. 

Mr. Evins. We will take the low figure then. That is $720 for 
being a student. 

How much did you receive from the 15 students that paid you to 


mark them present? 
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Mr. SuGarMan. Well, I said between $150 and $200 a month, 
which was divided equally. 

Mr. Evins. $150 a month per student, that is? 

Mr. SucarMan. No; not per student. 

Mr. Evins. Total? 

Mr. SucarMan. Total; ves, sir. 

Mr. Evins. How much is that per year? $1,800. And that was 
divided about three ways between you and Mr. Lang and 

Mr. Sugarman. That is all, sir, just two ways. 

Mr. Evins. You received a salary of about $2,500, from the 
Veterans’ Administration as an employee; you received $1,040 in 
subsistence payments as a student, you received about $720 a yea) 
as a night supervisor and you also received one-half of $1,800 fo; 
marking students present. 

Did not anyone in the Veterans’ Administration ever tell gou the: 
was a regulation which prohibited a man who was employed by the 
VA from being employed elsewhere? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. No, sir; I never knew that. 

Mr. Evins. None of your supervisors here told you, or you neve: 
heard of the regulation from Washington? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. | made a mistake in the previous testimony i: 
saying that I did know of that, but 1 was always under the impres- 
sion—don’t misunderstand me—I know that what I have done isn’t 


right, now—but | was always under the impression that anyone, if 


they worked 40 hours a week and went to school, they could claim a 
full subsistence providing—based only on 40 hours, providing the 
worked the 40 hours. 

Mr. Evins. You were never told by any superior or supervisor in 
the VA that you could not be employed two different places, 01 
elsewhere than the VA, simultaneously? 

Mr. SuGarMan. No, sir; I knew that I couldn’t be employed | 
another Government agency at the same time; that I couldn't } 
getting two Government checks. 

Mr. Evins. You knew of the Bureau of Compensation statute as 
far as two checks from the Government in excess of a certain amount! 
is concerned? 

Mr. SuGarMaNn. I only knew of that based on 40 hours a week, si: 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Sugarman, you heard the testimony abou’ 
your carrying certain forms up to the Veterans’ Administration to 
get them expedited. Would you tell us about that? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. There was a time when it became very hard 
veterans to go from one school to another, if they didn’t take a: 
aptitude test, and I was called up on the phone while I was at tly 
meat-boning annex, by Leonard Thal, and he asked me if I couldn’ 
contact someone to expedite these forms for him. I told him I would 
see, and I contacted a registration officer, and I made a deal with 
Leonard Thal that he would pay me $20 a form. The actual pro 
cedure was that the forms were delivered to me at the meat-boning 
annex. That was the 1905—E forms. I took them in to the VA, had 
them stamped, got out the registration folder, and brought it to tly 
RO, and he processed it, and | would in turn then carry the 1907—-C 
form up to Finance, and I was paid on the basis of the 1907—C form 

Mr. Ferauson. What was that 1907—C form? Is that the elig 
bility? 
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Mr. Sucgarman. No; I left that out. When the RO would 

Mr. Fereuson. The RO is the registration officer? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Yes. When the registration officer processed the 
1905-E, a 1953 form, which is the letter of eligibility, was made up 
immediately and I would take it over to the school that night. About 
a day or two later, after the form was picked up—it was picked up 
from me—about a day or two later the veteran would come in to 
school, and | would once again get this 1953 form, and have that 
processed, and then the 1907—-C form, which is the blue form, stating 
how much money the veteran will get, and the amount and length 
of the course. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say you made a deal with Mr. Leonard Thal 
on this. About how many of these cases did vou handle. 

Mr. SuGarMAN. About 10, roughly. 

Mr. Frereuson. That would be the top estimate of the number 
that you handled? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir 

Mr. Ferauson. How much did you say you got for each case? 

Mr. SuGarMan. | got $20, but $10 1 gave to the RO. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you arranged with Mr. Leonard 
Thal for each one of these cases processed, you would receive $20? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. That is right 

Mr. Ferecuson. And you in turn made arrangements with the 
registration officer to give him $10 of that? 

Mr. SucarMan. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Who was the registration officer’ 

Mr. SuGarMan. Mr. Pascucci. 

Mr. Frerauson. In what form was this money paid to you, Mr. 
Sugarman? Was it in cash? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. It was in an envelope. 

Mr. FerGuson. Would it be in the sealed envelope with the 1905 
K forms? 

Mr. SuGarMan. If | didn’t get the forms at the same time, I would 
have either one or the other. 

Mr. Fercuson. Who used to bring the forms to you from the 
Franklin Street School? 

Mr. SuGarMan. William Tobia. 

Mr. Fereuson. And would he also present you with an envelope 
with money in it? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Yes, sir 

Mr. Fereuson. Separate and apart from the envelope in which 
the form 1905—E’s were? 

Mr. SuGarMan. If at the same time | was to get paid at that 
particular time there may have been another 1905—E form and that 
would be in the same envelope 

Mr. Ferauson. Were there ever any occasions when he just handed 
you an envelope with money in it without giving you forms? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. On how many occasions would you say that 
happened, approximately, out of the 10 cases? I assume that th 
were 10 times Mr. Tobia brought the forms down, or vou might 
even say he brought more than one form at one time. 

Mr. SuGarMan. I would sav roughly about three times 
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Mr. Fereuson. About three times. Of those three times Mr 
Tobia brought envelopes to you, on how many occasions were vou 
presented with an envelope or with what turned out later to be cash, 
when you were not also presented with the Form 1905—E by Mr. Tobia 
Would that be one of the three times or would it be one occasion on 
which you received money when vou were not given the forms? 

Mr. SuGarMan. I usually got the money, and then I would get the 
forms later. 

Mr. FerGvuson. So it would be the unusual case to have the money 
delivered with the form? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir—No; in other words, you mean his paying 
me in advance? 

Mr. Fereuson. No. In other words, the forms came, we will say, 
in a sealed envelope. 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FerGuson. Now, in that envelope, would the money also be 
in there? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would it be in a separate envelope? 

Mr. SuGarMan. At times, if he did not have the forms, it would 
be in a separate envelope. 

Mr. Ferauson. So there was at least one occasion 

Mr. SucarMAN. At least one occasion. 

Mr. Ferauson (continuing). In which vou were given money and 
not forms together with the money? 

Mr. SuGarMan. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Was Mr. Tobia aware of this arrangement 
Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. SuGarman. I think so. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sugarman, you gave the registration office: 
half of that amount of money. Were there other members in the VA, 
other employees of the VA that knew of things like this going on? 

Mr. SuGarMaNn. I think they were all aware of it. That is, not 
between myself and Mr. Pascucci. 

The CuarrmMan. But as a general thing? 

Mr. SuGarMan. I think there was a trend that | believe a majority) 
of the RO’s did know about it. 

The Cuarmman. Who was chief of that section at that time? 

Mr. SuGarmMan. A Mr. Quinn. 

The Cuarrman. Mister who? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Quinn. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Quinn. Do you think he knew about it? 

Mr. Sucarman. I think so. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you think all of them were taking money, 
Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Sucarman. Do I think that all of the RO’s were taking money’ 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sucarman. I wouldn't say all of them. 

The CaarrmMan. But vou think some of them were? 

Mr. SuGarMan. I would say a lot of them were, but I wouldn't 
Sav 

The Cuarrman. Why do you think so? Why do you think they 
were taking money? 
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Mr. SuGARMAN. Because it seemed so easy to get, that everyone 
was hard up for students, and, as a matter of fact, when Mr. Thal 
diseussed this with me, to take these forms, he also stated that he 
was dealing with someone else, but he didn’t want to deal with him 
anv longer, because he was hot. 

The CuarrmMan. By that vou mean that they were suspicious of him 
or watching him in the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Sucarman. That is right. As a matter of fact, he even stated 
that he would pay me $5 more, that the normal transaction was $15 
and not $20. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Sugarman, are there people working in that 
section now who were in there at that time that you think were 
taking money? 

Mr. Sugarman. I don’t know who is working down there now, sir. 

The CrarrMan. Let us go back, Mr. Sugarman, to Mr. Kelinson. 
You mentioned that he and Mr. Ellis did not get along. Did he and 
Mr. Thal get along? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. No; he made—no, they never got along. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you think they did not get along? Mr. 
Thal owned the school and evidently Mr. Ellis was next in line there. 
What power did Mr. Kelinson have over them? 

Mr. Sugarman. I think their biggest profit out of the whole 
school was through the meat. 

The CuarrmMan. Through the meat? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Would vou tell us how that profit came about? 

Mr. Sugarman. Well, I know that, to begin with, Thal had a very 
hard time in opening up that school. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is, the meat-boning annex? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. This is the meat-boning annex. 

And I think out of necessity, he had to take in Mr. Kelinson, because 
that was their source of getting meat. And I do remember that 
during the beginning of this course, all the students, including myself, 
before I was approached to take that job, we were working like mad 
on the meat, and getting it out in more or less mass production. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean that there, instead of a school, it was a 
place where you were cutting meat, actually, and instead of their 
teaching meat cutting, you were actually cutting the meat and getting 
it out? 

Mr. SuGarMan. That is right; we weren't being taught what we 
were cutting, or the parts of it, or whatever else there was to it. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Sugarman, meat was a consumable supply? 

Mr. Sugarman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the school was allowed a certain amount of 
money to buy this meat? 

Mr. SuGarRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. In the case of the meat-boning annex, were they 
allowed meat as a consumable supply by the Veterans’ Administration? 
ln other words, did they charge the Veterans’ Administration for the 
meat they used? 

The reason I ask that is that it is my understanding that in the case 
of the meat-boning annex the meat was furnished and they were not 
lowed meat as a consumable supply. 
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Mr. Sucarman. They were furnished—that is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Kelinson actually furnished the meat that was 
worked on. Whether or not it was cut up, or whether it was being 
done for Mr. Kelinson or not, I am not questioning, in this particular 
eo Mr. Chairman. They were not allowed meat as a consuma))| 
supply. 

Ir. Cuuporr. Some time in the summer of 1949 the Veterans’ 
Administration issued a regulation that they would supply no meat |) 
any meat school, and I think this was before the meat-boning annex 
opened. I think the records will indicate that. 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. The Washington records show that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sugarman, they got the meat and took it to the 
school and cut it, and then what became of the meat? 

Mr. SuGarMan. I don’t know. I would always see a Harkel driver 
pick up the meat and take it away. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think there was profit made in the supply 
of meat? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is where the profit came in? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You made a rather blanket indictment in your testi- 
mony a few moments ago about all employees of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. You were discharged from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion office here in Philadelphia, were you not? You are not employed 
by the VA now, are you? 

Mr. SuGarMan. No; I resigned. 

Mr. Evins. What caused you to resign? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. The investigation. 

Mr. Evins. And then you made a statement that you thought al! 
of them, or a good number of them, were receiving hand-outs or com- 
pensation or kick-backs similar to you. You made such a statement, 
which is rather a general indictment of your former fellow employees. 
Why did you make such a statement as that? 

Mr. SuGarMan. I didn’t make it about every employee there, but 
I was speaking in general of the sections that do have dealings wit) 
the GI schools. 

Mr. Evins. You have no knowledge of that? 

Mr. SucarMan. I have no proof; no. 

Mr. Evins. If you have knowledge of it, the committee wants to 
hear about it, and wants you to tell us. I am interested in it, and | 
know the committee is. We would like to know it if you have the 
knowledge and information to make such a statement, but just to 
make a general indictment of all of the people, I do not think is quite 
proper. 

Mr. SuGArMAN. I was asked a question, and I gave my opimon; 
that is all, sir. 

Mr. Evins. That is your opinion? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. That is my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Did Mr. Thal name the man that he had been 
dealing with? 

Mr. SucarmMan. No. The only thing I know is that he could 
never—lI often heard him say they could never touch 
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Mr. Evins. These people you indicated, are they still employed 
by the Veterans’ Administration, or have they resigned or been dis- 
missed? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. That I have named? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. That you had knowledge of or information, or 
belief, we will put it. 

Mr. SuGarMAN. The only person that is no longer employed by the 
VA is the other person that I mentioned, that is, Pascucci. 

Mr. Evins. Is he still employed there? 

Mr. SuGaRMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Did he resign? 

Mr. Sugarman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. Was he dismissed? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Something must have happened to him, because 
he is no longer employed there. 

Mr. Evins. You and Mr. Pascucci were former employees and now 
are both out of the VA? 

Mr. SuGarMaANn. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Do you have any knowledge of anyone else? You 
made this general statement awhile ago. 

Mr. SuGarMAN. I know others have been discharged or dismissed, 
due to the investigation; yes. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Sugarman, I want to talk some more about 
Mr. Kelinson. You say that he did not get along with Mr. Thal and 
Mr Ellis. Did he own part of the school? 

Mr. SuGarMan. I think he had an interest in the school. 

The Cuarrman. What did he do around the school? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. He paid more attention to the meat than anything 
else. He was anxious to see that whatever was sent in, almost that 
same evening was sent out. That is, in the meat. 

Mr. Feracuson. Mr. Sugarman, you were going to mention some- 
thing in connection with Mr. Thal’s dealings with a person before he 
dealt with you, and that there was somebody that he couldn’t trust. 
Who was that you were going to name? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. It was somebody in Training Facilities—I forget— 
that no money could buy him off, or something like that. 

The Cuarrman. Was that Mr. Friedman? 

Mr. SuGarMan. That is right, Mr. Friedman. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did Mr. Thal give you any reason why he was 
dissatisfied with the man he had been working with before? 

Mr. SuGarMan. No; he never mentioned it, or mentioned the name 
either, only to say “He is hot.”’ 

Mr. Fereuson. Was that the reason he was going to enter into 
these arrangements with you for processing? 

Mr. Sugarman. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say there would be 10 cases of about $20, that 
would be $200, of which you gave $100 to Mr. Pascucci? 

Mr. SugarMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did anybody else in this section get any part of 
this money, Mr. Sugarman. 

Mr. SuGarMan. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did anybody else aid and assist you and Me. 
Paseucci in expediting the forms? 

Mr. SuGarMan. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Sugarman, what about the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction? Do you know Mr. Parks? 

Mr. SuGarMan. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Mr. Judge? 

Mr. SuGArMAN. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Evins. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

1 would just like to say that I am sure the committee appreciates 
the fine testimony and the frankness with which you have testified, 
Mr. Sugarman, but I am a little bit concerned about your making an 
indictment, and general indictment of all members of the Veterans’ 
Administration staff here. If you have knowledge or information of 
any who did anything improper, I think you ought to come forward 
and tell the committee who they are, but so far, you have been able to 
name yourself and Mr. Pascucci, and both of these are now former 
employees, both dismissed, or both resigned. 

Does your indictment still exist with respect to people who are in 
the VA at the present time? 

Mr. Sucarman. Well, I no longer know who is employed by the 
VA. 

Mr. Evins. But that was your opinion and your impression? 

Mr. SuGarMaNn. That at that time it was a general practice, ves, 
sir. 

Mr. Evins. When you say “general,” how far does that go? Up 
to the Chief of the branch office here? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. No. I would say that as to my knowledge, it 
was pertained only to the Registration Section, and all that, I have 
gotten from hearsay, of course. 

Mr. Evins. Who was the Chief of the Registration Section at that 
time? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Evins. Is Mr. Berry still employed there? 

Mr. Suearman. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Do you have any knowledge of Mr. Berry doing any- 
thing improper? 

Mr. SuGarMan. I couldn’t say, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You confine your observations and belief to the Regis- 
tration Section, but you have no specifics to give to the committee, 
other than you and the other gentleman? 

Mr. SucarMAN. No; I have no proof, sir. 

Mr. Evins. I think that is all. 

In other words, a lot of your testimony in that regard is based upon 
hearsay or information and belief, without facts to substantiate it? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Seudder? 

Mr. Scupper. I would rather take it that your getting into this 
taking of money was because of lack of discipline. Was there proper 
discipline in the office? In other words, were you not given authentic 
orders what to do and how to carry out the various jobs? Were you 
ever admonished as to the benefit that this particular work was doing 
for the veterans, that they were endeavoring to rehabilitate them, or to 
educate them so that it would fit them for life? Was there any sales 
talk, trying to make you feel that you owed to them everything that 
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you could give them, to make good citizens and men, who could follow 
an occupation or business? 

lt seems to me there is something very lacking im the program if 
you men, who are in the field, have not been imbued with the idea 
that vou are rendering to your fellow veteran a service. Were there 
any instructions? Did you ever have a meeting of the employees to 
try to inspire them to do the very best to see that these young men are 
given a proper education? Were there any meetings where you could 
get. together? 

Mr. SuGarMaAn. At the school, do you mean, sir? 

Mr. ScupprEr. | cannot countenance, hardly, you and other veter- 
ans taking blood money from these boys unless they were really taking 
something from the Government themselves. I just cannot conceive 
of that type of bloodsucking, I would call it, by men who were em- 
ploved in gainful positions, supervising others who were trying to 
make themselves self-supporting. The morale of the organization 
must not be very high. 

Were there any instructions given? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. No. 

Mr. Scupper. Or any conferences held? 

Mr. SuGArRMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. | have no questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Sugarman, do you know a man named 
Augustine? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you tell us where you met him, how you 
met him, and the circumstances surrounding your meeting him? 

Mr. SuGarman. I met him actually —the first time I met him, was 
outside his school, and it was about the processing of his 1905—E 
forms, which never actually materialized. 

The CuarrmMan. Did he ever tell you that he gave money to certain 
people in the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. SuGarMan. He told me, ves, that he gave money to one person 
that he did not mention. 

The CuarrmMan. Who was that? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. That was Mr. Quinn. 

The CuarrmMan. Who was Mr. Quinn? 

Mr. SuGarmMan. He was the supervisor of Unit D. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know whether he is still there or not? 

Mr. Sugarman. I don’t know, sir. 

The CHarRMAn. What school was Mr. Augustine with? 

Mr. SuGarman. The Lincoln School of Trades, I think it was. 

Mr. Ferecuson. Did that ever materialize, Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Suearman. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. The discussion with Mr. Augustine? 

Mr. SuGarman. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there anyone else engaged in those discussions ‘ 

Mr. SuGarMan. Mr. Pascucci and L. Bernstein. 

Mr. Ferevson. L. Bernstein was an instructor at the meat- 
boning annex? 

Mr. Sugarman. Yes. 
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Mr. Fercuson. I understand that you say nothing ever came of 
this; in other words, you never received any — from Mr. Augus- 
tine. Did Mr. Pascucei or Mr. Bernstein go through with ‘tee 
arrangements? 

Mr. Sucarman. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Ferevson. To your knowledge, it was never consummated, 
and nothing came of these discussions? 

Mr. Sucarman. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. To your knowledge, do you know anything about 
the tool situation at the boning annex? In other words, did you 
know anything about the issuance of tools and the receipts for them 
and so forth? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Well, there were cards there that the students 
would sign who got their tools. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you at any time have any responsibility for 
the distribution of tools to the students? 

Mr. Sucarman. No, sir; I would just have them sign that card. 

Mr. Fereuson. And when you had them sign the card, would 
they physically have a set of tools in their hands so that you could 
determine they had been given those tools? 

Mr. SuGarMaN. I believe the instructors were giving them the tools. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, you said you had them sign the cards, which 
indicated a receipt of the tools when they signed that card? 

Mr. SuGaRMAN. They were supposed to be in receipt of those tools. 

Mr. Ferecuson. mh you actually know they had received them? 

Mr. Sucarman. N 

Mr. Fereuson. You did not? 

Mr. Sucarman. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were they sent to you by the instructors or 
Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. SuGarmMan. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Fercuson. Were they sent to you by the instructors or by 
Mr. Ellis for you to have them execute a receipt for tools? 

Mr. Sucarman. I forget what it was, but they would come to me 
and sign the-—— 

Mr. Ferauson. In your personal knowledge, Mr. Sugarman, do 
you know of any students, other than listening to the testimony here 
today, who did not receive tools at the meat-boning annex? 

Mr. Sucarman. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you know, or would you have any know ledge 
of whether or not it was a practice not to issue tools to some students? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. Well, I know that those tools were not worth too 
much money. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would you say they would be worth a set? 

Mr. Sucarman. I don’t know what a set actually sells for, but I 
know that when they at first got those tools, someone was stealing the 
better knives, and the better steels, and the stones and whatever else 
there was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who was doing this petty thievery; have you any 
idea? 

Mr. SucarMan. At times it was the instructors, and then they 
would try to keep a close check on them when they were giving them 
out, that is, everyone had these tools that were issued to the school, 
but only a certain few who were well adapted to meat cutting were 
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issued these special tools, that is, the better ones, so that they were 
able to cut a lot faster. 

Mr. Ferecuson. You say “issued these tools.’”” Do you mean they 
were given them to use while working at the school? 

Mr. Sugarman. That is right; they signed for them. 

Mr. FerGuson. Were any students, to your knowledge, ever issued 
any of these high-quality tools for their own possession? 

Mr. Sugarman. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you say that in your opinion, the tools that 
were issued to the students for permanent retention by them were of 
inferior quality? 

Mr. SuGArRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. On what do you base that opinion, Mr. Sugarman? 
I mean, was it very obvious from looking at them, or do you have 
some special background which would enable you to determine the 
difference between the qualities of tools? 

Mr. SuGarMAN. I haven’t the background, but the instructors who 
were there were good instructors. But actually, I would like to say 
that they—those that did deal in the unethical—were actually misled 
by the running of the school, but they themselves knew a lot about the 
tools that were issued, and I often heard them come in and complain, 
“Here they want their meat cut and why don’t they send us some 
knives to cut it with?” 

In other words, that the tools that were sent to the students, 
when they had gotten their tools, they weren’t any good, and the 
stone they used to sharpen them, or the steel, wasn’t any good either. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know of any cases of instructors who sold 
tools, took these sets of tools? 

Mr. SuGarman. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know of any students who did? 

Mr. SuGarRMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. You never did yourself? 

Mr. SuGarMan. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sugarman, did you ever discuss this whole 
situation in the registration office with Mr. Pascucci? 

Mr. Sucarman. Did I ever discuss this whole situation with him? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. This thing of expediting forms and being 
paid for them? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did he tell you that other officers in the same office 
were doing it? 

Mr. SucarMan. I heard it from him. 

The CuarrmMan. Did he name any of them? 

Mr. Sucarman. No; not that I can recall. 

The Cuarrman. Did he ever tell you that if you would tell Mr. 
Ellis to put certain things on the forms they would probably go 
through quicker, or be approved? 

Mr. SuGarmMan. No. 

The Cuarrman. That is all Thave. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Scupper. I have no questions. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I have no questions. 

The CHarrman. Do you have anything else you would like to tell 
us, Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Suearman. I don’t think so, sir. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Sugarman, I would like to ask you one ques- 
tion, if you can give us a brief answer 

That is: How you happened to get into this whole situation? 
Why did you start taking money? Why did you start falsifying 
records? Just what brought it about? 

Mr. Sucarman. I got mixed up with a bad crowd, gambling, most! 
gambling. As a matter of fact, Leonard Thal mentioned that | 
called him up once on a phone and asked him to lend me $300. Well, 
I did do that, but I heard through someone that he was a nice guy, 
and that he would lend it to me. As a matter of fact, at that time | 
was employed by his other school, and I felt that that was one way of 
paying him bac k. I would pay him out of that money that I was 
getting. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you ever paid by check for any of this? 

Mr. SuGarman. I think once or twice, and then I called Mr. Ellis 
and I told him I would like to be paid in cash, and he arranged it. 

Mr. Fereuson. You called Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Sugarman. I called Mr. Thal, I am sorry. 

Mr. Ferevson. You think that the first several times you may 
have been paid by check? 

Mr. SuGarMan. Yes, sir; I was—definitely. 

Mr. Exurs. And what were the amounts of those checks? 

Mr. SuGarMan. $15. 

Mr. Fereuson. And were they checks of the school or personal 
checks? 

Mr. Suearman. I don’t remember. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any cases where an inspector 
came out to inspect the school and they got all the students of all 
classes and put them in one class, to make it appear that everybody 
was present? 

Mr. SuGarRMAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did that happen very often? 

Mr. Sugarman. A couple of times—not too often. 

The Crarrman. In other words, the inspector came out there and 
there were a few students present, and they would get all the classes 
and get the students together and put them in one class? 

Mr. Sugarman. They knew ahead of time when he was coming 
around. As a matter of fact, they had some students that were 
attending in the morning, and they kept them there until midafternoon 
because the guy happened to be late in coming down. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all, Mr. Sugarman—thank you. 

Mr. Sugarman. Can I go now? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Pascucci. 

Would you hold up your right hand and swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
»ut the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Pascvuect. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DOMINICK A. PASCUCCI, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Give your full name, your address, and - your 


occupation. 
Mr. Pascucct. Dominick A. Pascueci, 2337 South Woodstock 
Street, Philadelphia, zone 45. 
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The Cuarrman. You have heard this testimony? 

Mr. Pascvccr. Yes, sir; I have. 

The CaatrrmMan. What we would like to hear are your comments 
on it. 

Mr. Pascucct. Yes, sir. Well, I would like to say this: I would like 
to make an admission of Mr. Sugarman’s statement that he did 
gamble a lot and he used to place his bets with me. In fact, we played 
horses, baseball games, and things like that. 

As well as I remember, he was always in debt. He owed me some 
money oftentimes, and I would press him for it. He did have access 
to the Administration files, and he said so himself, and he passed me 
hundreds of folders, myself and other RO’s in my capacity, for 
particular work to be done. 

At some time or other it would be specials—we had what we called 
specials, cases that would have to be expedited, veterans were waiting, 
or something or other had to be done to them, and he would put those 
on top and I would process them as specials. 

Oftentimes he would give me a story about a special case, that it 
was a particular friend of his, or someone who really needed a break, 
and if I could help out, I would lean backward and issue forms, legal 
forms, so the boy may go to school. 

Mr. Sugarman did transact—-I mean money, with me. But all 
the money I ever knew that was transacted to me was from a gambling 
standpoint, and also loans. I also made some loans to Mr. Sugarman, 
and advanced him some money at times. 

The CHarrMaNn. You heard his statements about other registration 
officers? 

Mr. Pascucct. Yes, sir. That statement can be verified by anyone 
else who worked on the same floor. At one time there was an in- 
vestigation going on, and the other men in my unit seemed to pass 
GI’s—we noticed forms coming through we thought were irregularly 
processed, not according to the law at the present time. That man 
was Mr. Chernoff. In fact, I wasn’t the only one who knew it. Every- 
one else knew it there. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chernoff? 

Mr. Pascuccr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is he still with the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Pascucct. I believe not. 

The CuatrMan. Do you know his first name? 

Mr. Pascuccr. August. 

The Cuarrman. Then your statement, or your testimony is that 
you did not receive money that Mr. —— 

Mr. Pascucct. Yes, sir, I did, but not for the specific purpose —— 

The Crarrman. Of expediting forms? 

Mr. Pascuccr. Expedient forms. He always passed the money 
“This is what I owed you for last week”, or “What you lent me”’, 
or “What I lost.” 

Mr. Ferevson. But you did expedite the forms in conjunction 
with Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Pascuccr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevuson. What was the reason you stated, Mr. Pascucci, 
that that was done? What was the reason why you did it? 

Mr. Pascucct. He would maybe give me a hundred folders a day, 
just in the course of the work. Not me, but all of my unit on the 
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whole floor. He would put two or three folders on top, or maybe not 

it all depends, and say “This is an expedite case, or a special.” We 
had yellow tickets which said “Special.” He said to put it out quickly 
on orders from downstairs or upstairs, or probably a friend of his, or 
something or other like that. 

Mr. Frreuson. So you say the statement Mr. Sugarman made of 
ah 5g yon 10 such cases would be fairly accurate? 

Mr. Pascuccr. Yes. I mean, I never kept track, but he never 
bothered me that much about expediting cases. Sometimes he 
would leave work on my desk and go away, or I wouldn’t be there. 
He would make no comments, and cn expedite it anyway. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there any regulation in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that you know of which prohibits the lending of money 
between Veterans’ Administration employees or prohibits gambling 
between employees of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Pascucci. Gambling? I don’t know of any, sir, but I was 
informed about loaning money, at a much later date. I understand 
that is contrary to the regulations. 

But I-—well, my personal opinion is, if I ever work with anyone and 
they wanted to borrow a dollar, or if I could help them, I would. 

Mr. Fereuson. How did this registration set-up work? In other 
words, how many units? How many registration officers were there in 
the Philadelphia Veterans’ Administration regional office? 

Mr. Pascuccr. When I left there were approximately 45 to 50. 
That was October 1950. 

Mr. Ferauson. They were in the same capacity in which you 
were employed? 

Mr. Pascucci. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. How was the work of the region subdivided 
among those 45 or 50 registration officers? 

Mr. Pascucct. We had two general categories. That was one 
group that took care of the jobs and the larger group that took care of 
the schools. That is, the undergraduate schools or trade schools. 

Mr. Ferauson. About how many of those men would you say were 
charged with the responsibility for taking care of trade schools? 

Mr. Pascucct. In October 1945, 1 would say 35 out of the 50. 

Mr. Fercuson. Thirty-five out of fifty? 

Mr. Pascucct. Perhaps, because that was a greater abundance of 
work that was coming in. Of course we were doubled up on the fal! 
enrollment of the higher level schools. 

Mr. Fercuson. How was the work assigned to each registration 
officer? Would it be assigned by schools or would it be assigned 
alphabetically by veterans, or just what system was employed }\ 
them for the assigning of the work among the 35 who were working 
on trade schools? 

Mr. Pascucct. The manner of subdivision was each unit. Now, in 
a unit we had approximately 10 RO’s, perhaps 9, 8, 7, and that was 
divided in alphabetical order by the name of the school, the first name 
of the school. Then it was further subdivided by the last two termina! 
digits of a claim number. 

I hope I have made myself clear. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there anybody in those various units tha‘ 
you have personal knowledge of, Mr. Pascueci, who was taking ©! 
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receiving money or any gifts or things of value, for expediting any 
of the forms, or doing any other particular favors for any particular 
school or school operators? 

Mr. Pascucct. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Fpreuson. You have no knowledge? 

Mr. Pascucci. I definitely believe there wasn’t any of that going on. 

Mr. Fereuson. Your best opinion is that there was not any? 

Mr. Pascucci. There was not, only in the specific case that I 
mentioned, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. That was the case of Mr. Chernoff? 

Mr. Pascucci. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. And as far as other employees are concerned, it is 
your best opimion that there was no such money taking going on 
among the registration officers? 

Mr. Pascucci. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Evins. I have not heard all of Mr. Pascucci’s testimony, 
because I was called out for a telephone call, but I would like to ask 
him to give the committee the benefit of his observations as to what he 
would recommend in the way of protecting or improving this program, 
if legislation is to be enacted to continue GI training. 

Mr. Pascucct. I would say, sir, that we should have more teeth 
put into the law. By that I mean, if a veteran wanted to start school, 
that is, in a lower institution class, I would recommend he take some 
rigid test, not the tests that some of the schools give, just to grab a 
student, I think he should take a VA test or a State test or a Federal 
test to qualify himself for a certain course he would want to take. 

I came across some cases where a lawyer would take a paper- 
hanging course. I think that is entirely out of line. Yet the law 
permitted it. 

That is my opinion on the law, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You would prescribe some qualification tests prior to 
approval for application for enrollment? 

Mr. Pascvecci. That is right. Just the same as any other business 
concern would give their employees, or a college would give an appli- 
cant to enter a school. 

Mr. Evins. Now, what would you do in a case where the veteran 
did not pass? Suppose he was very much interested, in, say, mechan- 
ics, and took up an application to attend a mechanics school because 
he wanted to be an automobile mechanic. Suppose that was his 
desire and that was his wish and he did not quite measure up to taking 
the test. What would you do for the veteran? Would you deny 
him the right to take any type of training, or what? 

Mr. Pascucct. No, I would not deny him. 

Mr. Evins. He served his country the same as someone else who 
happened to make a few points higher on the examination. 

Mr. Pasevect. That is right; but I don’t think a man should have 
the privilege of taking a course and spending the taxpayers’ money 
if he could not qualify. I know, for instance, when I went to college, 
[ had to have certain credits before I majored in a course, sir, and I 
had to show my aptitude for a course. 

Mr. Evins. Do you not recognize that there are a lot of fellows who 
go to law school who do not later practice law? 
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Mr. Pascuccr. Yes, but there is a certain amount of aptitude in 
their intelligence, capabilities, where they can be fitted for adminis- 
tration jobs in law. 

Mr. Evins. I am not disagreeing with you. I am just bringing 
out a point as to how you would handle the case of the veteran who 
did not make the high score. 

Mr. Pascuccr. Well, you would probably recommend him for a 
course or a study whereby he would be more suited. 

Now, while we are on the subject of interruptions, I came across 
hundreds of cases whereby boys would stop a course. For instance, 
take barbering. They would go and they would quit that school and 
perhaps go to an optical school and then go back to barbering, and 
then perhaps go to an accounting school later. That is where the 
teeth in the law should be made, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You mean something along the lines of the Veterans’ 
Administration regulations that once they had enrolled in a school 
they could not transfer to another one unless it be a related field? 

Mr. Pasevecr. Yes. But later there came through a law there 
like that, they did pass it, but it was too late. After billions of 
dollars were spent they passed a law in 1945 whereby they couldn't 
have a change in course. That had been going on since 1944. 

Mr. Evins. When you say the law should have more teeth, what 
do you specifically recommend, on a State level, or the Federal level, 
or what? 

Mr. Pascucct. As we all know, the law is a Federal law. There- 
fore, I should think the Federal Government should put the teeth 
in it. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Evins. Do you think that the State educational department 
and the supervision of the education in the State should have any 
say as to what type of training or education they should have in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Pascvucct. No, sir; I don’t think they should. I remember 
discussions I had with people in that capacity, away back in 1946 
and 1947, where these men, these teachers were sent out to inspect 
schools and approve their ‘facilities for servicing education to Gl 
veterans. 

As I heard it, half of them did not even go to the schools to visit 
them. They would just approve them on paper. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, your recommendations are that you 
would take away from the State departments of public instruction 
the right to approve or supervise the school, and turn it all over to 
the VA in Washington? 

Mr. Pascuccr. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. We hear complaints, on the other hand, that we have 
too much bureaucracy in Washington. 

Mr. Pascucct. I don’t believe so. History on the educational 
level, as far as the State is concerned, has proven itself not too well 
processed, has it? I mean, from the recent articles in the papers, 
the State department of education has not—they did not assume too 
much responsibility with the GI bill of rights, in schools. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you think we ought to continue paying sub- 
sistence? 

Mr. Pascucct. It all depends. On a higher level, sir, I think you 
should. I think college students should, but the idea of going to 
school, while a fellow has a job——— 
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Mr. Evins. Why would you discriminate between the college-level 
and below-college- level GI's? 

Mr. Pascucci. Because, on your below-c college-le ‘vel students, they 
are not too serious in their work: the way | found it. 

I have come through thousands of cases in the 5 years I was 
employed at the VA. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you think there ought to be subsist- 

ence to a man who goes to college, but the man who goes below college 
you would discriminate against? 
' Mr. Pascvucci. I wouldn’t diseriminate against him. I think I’ve 
perhaps been misunderstood. I think the aptitude test should be 
more rigid. A man should qualify himself to go to a below-college- 
level course. Because, after all, take a university, where they must 
accept students, they have their own ways and means of determining 
their applicants, which is a pretty good thing. 

Mr. Evins. You recommend that benefits and subsistence go to 
about 10 percent of the future veterans and you would deny 90 
percent who are not ready for college? 

Mr. Pascuccr. I think you misunderstand me. I don’t mean it 
that way. I think all of the boys that spend full time at school, 
20 or 25 hours or more per week, they should be paid full-time sub- 
sistence. In my opinion, the fact that the boy is going part time is 
not entirely in accordance with the idea of the law to rehabilitate a 
student. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What percentage of the students do you think went 
to GI schools, that is, private trade schools, just to get the subsistence? 

Mr. Pascuccr. Oh, that is a very high percentage. I cannot 
be accurate about any percentage, but I would say 90 percent, be- 
cause 

Mr. Cuuporr. You feel that only 10 percent of the entire number 
of men who took training under the GI bill of rights, under the college 
level, only went to get the subsistence? 

Mr. Pascuccr. That is right. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Evins. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Pascuccr. And after 5 years of interviewing veterans and 
reading their mail and talking to alot of them. Half the men couldn't 
even write their names on the forms. Believe me, they used to 

Mr. Evins. Do you not think that those who cannot write their 
names are perhaps the veterans who need the greatest amount of 
assistance? 

Mr. Pascucet. Yes; but not in the lines of training they pursued. 
If they went to a grammar school and learned how to read a book 
before they went to trade school, perhaps they could learn something 
in a trade school. Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. Evins. I see what you mean. You would give training and 
subsistence and continue it on college level, but you would not do 
it below the college level? 

Mr. Pascuccr. I think there is a more serious attitude in the college 
level than in the below college level. After all, I think we can all 
assume that. Don’t you, sir? 

Mr. Evins. It is not a matter of a serious attitude, it is a matter 
of the country providing education for our future veterans, a grateful 
nation providing that for the services they have rendered to the coun- 
try. And according to your testimony, you would discriminate 
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against 90 percent of the future GI’s, and just give it to the college 

ys. . 

Mr. Pascvuecr. I would not discriminate against them, sir. I think 
they should prove themselves more entitled to the benefits that are 
offered to them. It just gets so that a guy could go to optical school 
and change to painting and paperhanging and barbering. In time 
they have put through laws. My opinion is they came through too 
late, after the damage was done. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Pascucci, why did you choose to resign from 
the Veterans’ Administration? If they made charges against you 
and they were not true, why did you not stay and fight? What were 
the charges against you first when you resigned? 

Mr. Pasecvuccr. Well, offhand, I don’t remember, sir. I had a 
reply written. In fact, I have it home now. I do intend to appeal 
the case before the vear is up, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. You have written a reply, so you must know what 
the charges were against you. You have to have an idea of what 
the charges were against you. 

Mr. Pascvcct. T did that in 1945. What Mr. Sugarman and I 
talked about, falsification of records. 

The CuatrmMan. Why do you think Mr. Sugarman would come in 
here and tell this committee when it is possible he could be sent to 
prison for telling us something that was not true? Does he have 
something against you, or why would he testify to that? 

Mr. Pascucct. I wouldn’t say he had anything against me, but 
I used to press him for money. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know Mr. Augustine? 

Mr. Pascuccr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know him? 

Mr. Pascuccr. I have met him. 

The CuarrMan. What were the circumstances of your meeting him? 

Mr. Pascvccr. Morris Sugarman owed me money and he said he 
would pay me that night. I told him I had to go out of town. | 
stopped at this restaurant, Horn & Hardart’s restaurant in Phila- 
delphia. I met these two men sitting with him. 

I sat with them about 5 minutes or 10 at the most and took my 
train and left. 

The CuHarrmMan. What was discussed while you were sitting there? 

Mr. Pascuccr. I was introduced to Mr. Augustine. He was to 
take over a school and he needed students. He was approved for 
250 or 200 students, or some sort. We discussed the conditions of 
the school and just things about schools, GI schools. 

The CuHarrmMan. There was nothing specifically discussed that 
attracted your attention? 

Mr. Pascuccr. No; not particularly. 

The Cuarrman. The fact that they discussed the idea of getting 
somebody on the inside to take care of these records, that did not 
impress you at all? . 

Mr. Pascucct. I don’t follow you at all. 

The Cuarrman. Didn’t Mr. Augustine and Mr. Sugarman si! 
there and discuss getting someone in your office? ; 

Mr. Pascucer. No; we did not discuss that at all, not in my 


presence. 
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The CHatrMAN. Mr. Pascucci, you testified to that in Washington. 
| will read the record to you in just a moment. 

Mr. Pascvucctr. All right, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. You testified that they sat and discussed that in 
your presence. 
~ Mr. Pascvccr. No, sir; I said we discussed the—— 

The CHarrRMAN. You were asked: 

Can you tell me something about a conversation you had with Mr. Sugarman 
and a Mr. Albert Bernstein and a Norman Augustine? 


and you said: 
Mr. Sugarman introduced me. They talked about the school. Then I learned 


that Mr. Augustine was to take charge of the Lincoln Schools. He said he was 
approved 


and so forth. And then 


Later I got the idea, naturally, that they thought they could get somebody 
inside through Sugarman to process these cases— 
the transfers. That is your testimony down in Washington. 

Mr. Pascucct. That is transfer of cases. I don’t know how that 
was—they talked about obtaining students, that the field was pretty 
low, and that the law was pretty rigid at that time. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there any mention, Mr. Pascucci, of any par- 
ticular sums of money per student that were to be obtained? 

Mr. Pascucci. No; not to my knowledge. After I left, perhaps 
they could have said something. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Mr. Sugarman ever mention any money to 
you about this? 

Mr. Pascucctr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Mr. Augustine or Mr. Bernstein, that night? 

Mr. Pascucct. To me they didn’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. There was never any mention of so much, $50 per 
student, or $10 per student, and so forth? 

Mr. Pascucctr. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. In the same testimony in Washington, you said: 

They never told me about it, but naturally, I am a man of normal intelligence, 
and I just didn’t know anything about it. They didn’t approach me and say 
Could you do this or will you do this?’’ because they probably were afraid that 
[ might report it. They just discussed it, the possibility of getting students in, 
perhaps even to steer some students to their school. That is about as far as the 
conversation went with me. 

If l had been an employee of the Veterans’ Administration and there 
were a couple of men talking about skulduggery, | would have been 
interested. 

Mr. Pascuccr. I thought I would Jook kind of silly if those men 
would deny the story on me. Wouldn't 1? 

The Cuarrman. I think I would have been interested enough that 
| would have gone back to the office and told the supervisor of the 
conversation I heard, and the possibility it was going on in my section. 
| would have said, “‘We ought to check on it,” if | had been in your 
place. 

We will be w atching you to see how you come out on your appeal. 
| certainly would not resign if | was honest. I would stay there and 
fight it. 
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Mr. Pascuces. No, no; but here is the point on my resignation. 
They said I was to leave the job that day. I was not to report for 
work the next day, and they gave me——— 

The Cuarrman. They gave you 30 days? 

Mr. Pascucct. To resign. 

The Cuatrman. They gave you 30 days to either resign or do 
something about the charges? 

Mr. Pascucct. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And you chose to resign? 

Mr. Pascuccr. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You were suspended, were you not? 

Mr. Pascucct. | believe not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did they not send you a letter setting forth certain 
charges, and they told you you were suspended until such time as 
you either appealed or resigned? 

Mr. Pascucci. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You did have charges preferred against you, did 
you not? 

Mr. Pascucer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And you answered the charges? 

Mr. Pascucct. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You never filed an answer? 

Mr. Pascucct. No, sir—yes, I did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Sure you did. 

Mr. Pascucct. I filed a denial. 

Mr. Cuuporr. An answer, to the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Pascuccr. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And now you are waiting for a decision of the 
Civil Service Commission, is that not right? 

Mr. Pascuccr. I don’t know—lI don’t know anything further. 

Mr. Evins. What are you doing today? 

Mr. Pascucci. I am production supervisor at Publicker’s, a distill- 
ing company in Philadelphia. We make alcohol. 

Mr. Evins. | have no further questions. 

The CuatrmMan. That is all, Mr. Pascucci. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pascvucci. Thank you. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Diener and Mr. Hays, would you come 
around at the same time, please? 

Will you beth hold up your right hands, please, and swear that the 
testimony you are about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Drener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM S. DIENER, CHIEF, VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION, AND JOHN 6G. 
HAYS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, REGISTRATION AND RESEARCH 
SECTION, PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL OFFICE, VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Diener, you are Chief of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Drener. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And Mr. Hays? 
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Mr. Hays. Assistant Chief of R. & R., Registration and Research. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hays’ Section is one of the sections that comes 
under you, Mr. Diener? 

Mr. Diener. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. All right, we will ask you a few questions, not 
many. You have heard part of the testimony, but you did not hear 
it this morning. I do not know whether you were here when Mr. 
Evins asked Mr. Sugarman about making a blanket accusation 
against your section of the Veterans’ Administration, Mr. Hays. 

There was some investigation back there along about that time. 
Will you tell us what the extent of it was, and what you think about 
the situation there at the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Hays. Well, unfortunately, I was not a supervisor at that 
time. I have only been Assistant Chief since December of 1950 
of last year. 

During the time, apparently, all of this was going on, I was super- 
visor of the on-the-job training units. Naturally, there were plenty 
of rumors around. However, I never did see any actual testimony 
or proof, or know what was going on, except from the voluminous 
rumors, and the fact that of course we were repeatedly instructed to 
make certain we had complete full check on every person in the unit, 
thorough supervision, and that each and every person fully realized 
his responsibility with regard loyalty to the VA. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know Mr. Sugarman, Mr. Hays? 

Mr. Hays. I remembered him when I saw him here a few minutes 
ago. 

The CHarrMan. Do you recall what his duties were? I am sure 
you do not, if you do not remember him until now. You would not 
remember his duties. 

Of course, as Mr. Evins very well pointed out, he has been dis- 
charged from the Veterans’ Administration, and he made this blanket 
accusation against your office down there. And if there were all of 
these rumors, as far as you know, there was no actual proof, or fire to 
the smoke that was taking place? 

Mr. Hays. Well, his general accusation, I would like to go on record, 
of course, saying it is ridiculous. The rumors were confined strictly 
to people, no other than two people, and no others that | ever heard of. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chernoff was discharged? 

Mr. Hays. He left there. I don’t know whether he was discharged 
or resigned. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the specific nature of these rumors, Mr. 
Hays? 

Mr. Hays. Well, understanding that they are rumors, now, I don’t 
remember exactly. Something to the effect that one or two of the 
registration officers were expediting certificates of eligibility, or issuing 
them contrary to regulations—for a price, of course. 

Mr. Ferauson. How many of these registration officers did you say 
these rumors applied to? 

Mr. Hays. Two of them. 

Mr. Ferguson. Just two? 

Mr. Hays. That is right 

Mr. Ferguson. Do you know them by name? 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Pascucci and Mr. Chernoff. 
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Mr. Fereuson. And as far as the other registration officers were 
concerned, you never had any information, either in the form of 
rumors or facts that this practice was being engaged in by any of 
the others? 

Mr. Hays. No. In fact, not the slightest suspicion. 

Mr. Fereuson. What type of investigation was conducted of Mr. 
Chernoff and Mr. Pascucei? 

Mr. Hays. That is one of the things I can’t tell you. The chief and 
assistant then were the only ones I know that were fully aware of that. 

The CuarrMan. Who is the chief now, Mr. Hays? 

Mr. Hays. It is a Mr. Stewart. 

The CuarrmMan. Who is Mr. Quinn? 

Mr. Hays. He was supervisor of the unit in which the two registra- 
tion officers worked. 

The Cuarrman. Is he still with the VA? 

Mr. Hays. No; he isn’t. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did he resign, too? 

Mr. Hays. He resigned; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did he resign as the result of the investigation or 
did he resign for other reasons? 

Mr. Hays. I don’t know, sir. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, the entire supervisory staff that 
was in direct supervision of Sugarman and Chernoff have now 
resigned? 

Mr. Hays. Chernoff. Sugarman, as far as I know, was not in our 
section. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Those in charge of that have resigned? 

Mr. Hays. That is right. The chief and the assistant. 

Mr. Cuuvorr. And they are all new men? 

Mr. Hays. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you know whether that was as a result of the 
investigation, or the result of just their leaving? 

Mr. Hays. As far as I know, none of them were the result of the 
investigation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was there quite an investigation? 

Mr. Hays. What? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was there quite an investigation there? 

Mr. Hays. I don’t know about that either, because any investi- 
gation would have been done 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is that investigation a matter of record? 

Mr. Hays. It must be a matter off record, of course. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If we asked the Veterans’ Administration office 
in Philadelphia if they could supply us with that investigation, they 
could give it to us? 

Mr. Hays. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. If we asked Mr. Wilson, the regional manager, if 
he could give us a copy of that investigation, do you think he would 
be in a position to supply it to us? 

Mr. Hays. I don’t know whether it is in this office or not. It is no 
doubt in Washington. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He is the regional director, is he not? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Is he boss of the Philadelphia office? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. If he does not have it, he would know where it is? 

Mr. Hays. In Washington. 

Mr. Cuvporr. Who would have it in Washington? General Gray? 

Mr. Hays. In the VA, of course. The I. and I. Section—Inspection 
and Investigation, of course. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Diener, what is the responsibility of the chief of the 

R. and E. Section with respect to examination or looking into 
vouchers that are submitted to you for approval or certification 
for approval? 

Mr. Drener. Only an over-all supervision, in that the Division is 
composed of four sections. I have the Registration and Research 
Section, which is the section that authorizes monetary awards for 
subsistence payments to veterans, and I have the Education and 
Training Section, whose responsibility is the rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans alone, Public Law 16 veterans, and then the Advisemen, 
and Guidance Section, which selects the objective for disabled veterans, 
and the Training Facilities Section, which negotiates contracts with 
schools, and up until recently, acted as a scouting force to find locations 
to put these disabled veterans. 

Now, as chief of the V. R. and E. Division, I have direct supervision 
over the functioning of the four sections. As to the examination of 
exact papers, for instance, the 1953 or the 1905—E for authenticity, | 
would not do that personally. 

Mr. Evins. Who has charge of the examination of vouchers 
submitted for approval or rejection? 

Mr. Diener. That is the Finance Section. 

Mr. Evins. That would not come under your direction? 

Mr. Diener. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. One of the troubles we find in this whole picture is 
that it is so departmentalized that one department does not know 
what the other is doing. One department says ‘It is not my re- 
sponsibility.” 

Did vou hear the testimony of Mr. McFadden? 

Mr. Diener. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Evtns. He is a fine gentleman, but it seems that he says that 
all the men under him are supposed to do is to see if the voucher is 
dated, see if it is signed, and see if the certification is on it and stamp It 
and pay it. Do you not think that somebody in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration should have the responsibility to search into the matter and 
examine into them and see if they are correct and proper and that 
the amounts certified to are proper, rather than just rubber-stamping 
them if the signature is on them and the date is on them? 

Mr. Diener. Well, sir, that, of course, to my mind and way of 
thinking would be the responsibility of the section that pays the 
vouchers. 

Mr. Evins. Well, now, we had testimony here this morning that 
one school submitted bills for tools for $5 and an identical school 
teaching the same thing and the same type of tools being supplied, 
was submitting vouchers for $16.95, and yet there was no one to check 
the differential, no one ever seemed to have it occur to them that 
here were two schools of identical nature, supplying tools, one voucher- 
ng for $5 and the other for $16.95. 

Do you not think someone in your Department of the Veterans’ 
\dministration should look into that or have some responsibility? 
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Mr. Diener. Well, sir, we don’t see the vouchers. We do not see 
the vouchers that are presented to Finance for payments. At leas; 
my section doesn’t. 

Mr. Evins. That is what I said. I understand you are absolviny 
your section of responsibility. 1 ask you if you do not think someon 
should? 

Mr. Diener. It was my impression that they did examine the 
vouchers. I know Mr. Sharley there often holds up vouchers because 
they are not in accordance with the terms of the contract. 

Mr. Evins. Based upon your experience with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and with the V. R. and E. Section, what would be your recom 
mendation to the committee to improve the operation of this program, 
if legislation is to be enacted to continue education and training for 
future veterans? 

Mr. Diener. Well, sir, 1 became a part of this Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration program early in 1945. And prior to that time the recom- 
mendation was made by the then chief of the V. R. and E. Division that 
the educational advantages offered under Public Law 346 be central- 
ized in the public school system of the communities in which they 
operate. The public school system is under the direct supervision of 
the Department of Public Instruction. Any money that is spent in 
the public school system would be spent for the benefit of the people 
in that community. In other words, if it required a building to give 
this secondary education, so to speak, at the end of the program the 
building would revert to the inhabitants of the community, to the 
people of the community, and we would be saving the community 
money. 

My experience has been largely with the school system of Phila- 
delphia, and they have had some really remarkable rehabilitations. 

May I cite one example, for instance? 

That is, Mr. Hill, the chief instructor out in the machinists’ course 
at Twenty-ninth and Passyunk Avenue. 

A friend of his on the main line had a child crippled with infantile 
paralysis. He presented his problem to Mr. Hill because the child 
couldn’t play with his playmates and he was getting weaker and 
weaker, and he asked Mr. Hill whether there was not some kind of a 
mechanical crutch that could be developed for this child. 

Hill turned that problem over to a young veteran going to schoo! 
out there, and this kid made three models of a mechanical crutch, the 
third one of which operated on a spring arrangement, so that when the 
child released pressure from the part of the crutch that went under 
the arm, the spring went into operation and threw this thing forward, 
and then when he put the weight on it again he locked it into place. 

That kid, after 3 or 4 weeks of practice with this crutch, was able to 
play and get around, and his father was one of the stanchest sup- 
porters of the veterans’ eduational program. 

I think that things like that are really worth while, and we can name 
any number of instances in the school system down there. 

One man was turned out in the mechanical refrigeration course who 
is now chief engineer for one of the big frozen food companies. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you think the veterans’ educational 
training program has been of great value? 

Mr. Diener. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Evins. And your further recommendation is, I gather, that in 
the future, it ought to be coordinated with or assimilated by your 
public-school system? 

Mr. Diener. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you would make the veterans’ program 
amalgamated with the public schools? 

Mr. Drener. No. The same as we have our veterans’ program 
now. They are separate and distinct from the public-school students, 
but they do comply with the laws of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Insofar as the qualifications of instructors, at the present time we have 
two standards of instruction in this State. 

Mr. Evins. I get your point. You have a standard for instructors 
for trade schools, comparable to the standards required in the State? 

Mr. Drener. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. You keep the trade schools separate and you would 
continue them? 

Mr. Drener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. We have had testimony that there ought to be more 
power given to the Veterans’ Administration, that we ought to have 
these schools approved or rejected in Washington. What is your view 
in respect to that? 

Mr. Diener. I do not think that that would be necessary, if the pro- 
gram was operated under the public school system as it exists today. 
The State maintains pretty strict control over its public school system. 
You cannot teach in the public school system, either in the academic 
part or in the vocational part, unless you meet certain requirements. 
But the requirements set up for the trade schools are miles apart. 
The qualifications to teach in one of these trade schools that we have 
today are no where near the qualifications that are set up for our public 
vocational schools. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Diener, the State, of course, approves schools 
under Public Law 346. 

Mr. Drener. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you people approve schools under Public Law 
16. 

Mr. Drener. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any schools where the State has 
approved a school, where you have refused to put Public Law 16 
students in the school? 

Mr. Diener. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Very many of them? 

Mr. Diener. Not too many of them. As I remember, we have at 
the present time, I believe, about 12 trade schools that we are using 
for Public Law 16 students. And when I mention trade schools, I 
mean William Penn, and I just can’t think 

The Cuatrman. The reason I ask you that question is that down in 
Texas we found the Veterans’ Administration complaining about 
schools, but we got to checking into it and we found that they had 
Public Law 16 students in the same schools where they were complain- 
ing about them, as far as Public Law 346 was concerned. I was 
wondering how much of an actual check you people have made on 
schools for Public Law 16 men. 

Mr. Diener. I do not think we have ever used more than 16 at the 
most of the schools on the secondary level. 
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The Cuarrman. Are there schools that you people have absolute!y 
rejected that Public Law 16 boys have asked to go into? 

Mr. Drener. Yes. There are some schools we have taken our 
16’s out of. 

The CuarrMan. Can you give the committee tomorrow a list of 
those schools? 

Mr. Drener. Yes, sir; I think I can. 

The CuatrMan. In other words, up in Harrisburg, we learned tha‘ 
in the Wilkes-Barre and Pittsburgh area neither the Veterans’ Ac- 
ministration nor the State knew anything about their standards 
They knew what they had in the building, they knew they had equip- 
ment, but they did not have the slightest idea whether the man run- 
ning it was any good, who he was, or what it was, or whether he ha< 
any qualifications for being a school operator, which does not add up 
to me. 

Mr. Evins. That is getting back to the initial question: Do you not 
think that the Veterans’ Administration officials should have some 
responsibility in this, rather than to rubber-stamp these vouchers that 
come in? 

Mr. Diener. We have never placed any 16’s in any school without 
an investigation as to the curriculum being offered. Those students 
were visited every 30 days, to see that the training program was being 
followed. If it was not, we immediately took them out. 

But, getting back to the old question again, the greatest number, 
by far, of all of our Public Law 16’s were rehabilitated in the Bok 
Vocational School. That offered over 58 or 56 different courses. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Diener, under your Public Law 346, how many 
trade schools. have been approved for the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Diener. Offhand I wouldn’t know, sir; I imagine it is in the 
neighborhood of three-hundred-and-some. 

The Cuairnman. You are speaking of the regional area and you are 
not talking of the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Diener. Mr. Chudoff stated in the State. I think it is 350 
in the State. In Philadelphia, I think it is probably around 150 or 
around 160. 

Mr. Evins. You could not tell us how many there were that after 
they had been approved subsequently were closed in the State? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Evins, for Mr. Diener’s information, according 
to our records, there were over 600 schools in the State of Pennsy|- 
vania at one time, nearer 800 schools. 

Mr. Drener. To be frank with you; I don’t know. I was making 
an educated guess on that, based on some——— 

Mr. Evins. My question was leading up to another question. A 
number of them have been approved—at least a number of them have 
been later closed. My question is: What was done to determine the 
lack of qualifications of the schools which brought about their closing’ 

Mr. Diener. I don’t remember of very many, of any that were 
closed by the State. I can recall one. 

Mr. Evins. Well, by the VA. 

Mr. Diener. The VA closed one that I know of, the Quaker 
Technical Institute. : 

Mr. Evins. You have closed several by, in effect, withholding funds 
from them, and that is what causes the school to close, when you 
withhold the funds. What have you done in going out and seeing 
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the schools and examining the schools and looking at their facilities, 
and seeing the instructors? 

Mr. Diener. We are required under the regulations to make two 
inspections a year, which is done on a form called a 1965 form, which 
deals almost entirely with physical matters, enrollments, overpayments 
od absences, and tools, and so forth. It is almost by, well, shall I 
say, direct instructions from our central office, that we do not inspect 
st Ln insofar as their teaching staff is concerned, their curriculum, 
the value of the program, as to how it is being presented, and so forth. 
That is purely and simply a matter for the State department of public 
instruction. 

Mr. Evins. The only thing you examine into is the financial 
situation? 

Mr. Diener. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you have charge of contracts in your depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Diener. Yes sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would it be possible for you to have one school file 
a cost statement setting forth $16 for tools and another school setting 
forth a cost statement of $5 for tools, for the same set of tools and the 
same number of tools, and you would not know about it? 

Mr. Drener. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. ls it not your duty to determine the reason for it 

Mr. Diener. We would know about it in the cost statement. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. It was testified to here this morning—I do not 
know whether you were here or not 

Mr. Drener. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In a certain school in Chester, they submitted cost 
data in the amount of $5 for a set of tools, whereas another school in 
Philadelphia submitted a cost of $16 for the same set. Why could 
not somebody in the Veterans’ Administration have picked that up 
immediately? 

Mr. Diener. Well, it may be that different contract officers worked 
on different contracts, but we have instituted a system now whereby, 
for instance, all meat-cutting schools are reviewed regularly for, let 
us say, continuity in their contract, so that one does not get this and 
the other one get that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. As a matter of fact, practically all of the meat- 
cutting schools are out of business in Philadelphia now, are they not? 

Mr. Diener. No. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did not the Olney meat cutters go out of business, 
he last school, about 3 weeks ago? 

Mr. Diener. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Which meat-cutting schools are in business in 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. Diener. I don’t even know that. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. | think if you check you will find there are none in 
business. 

Mr. Evins. Are you sympathetic to this veterans’ education 
program? 

Mr. Diener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You testified previously, I believe, that you thought 
there was a great be _ derived from it? 

Mr. Diener. Yes, si 
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Mr. Evins. And your recommendations are that this be meshed 
in with your public-school system? 

Mr. Drener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Do you have any other specific or further recommenda- 
tions that you would make to the committee in that regard or other- 
wise? 

Mr. Diener. No, sir; not right now. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions. 

The CaatrrmMan. Do you know whether there were Public Law 16 
students in these schools which we were discussing today? 

Mr. Drener. Which schools were you discussing? 

Tbe Cuarrman. The Franklin Meat Cutting School and the annex. 

Mr. Drener. We had no 16’s in there at all, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

The Cuartrman. Mr. Diener, this question of responsibility has been 
kicked back and forth. Of course, you people have no authority to 
touch a school. A school may be the sorriest on earth and you cannot 
touch the school, but you can disapprove of veterans going to thot 
school. 

Mr. Drener. Yes. If they are not getting what the Government is 
paying for, we can certainly discontinue their subsistence payments. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you not think that if the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration had been a little more aggressive along that line, it would have 
prevented a lot of this? I know you have to be careful, as far as the 
school is concerned. You do not have to bother the school. You 
cannot make them change a course and you cannot tell them to fire 
instructors, but you can surely say “We are paying for this veteran’s 
education, and he is not getting it, so we are going to take away the 
subsistence. 

Mr. Drener. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. Do you not think also that although you cannot 
supervise the education and the instructors, and so forth, you could 
make certain recommendations to your State department of public 
instruction, and in the main they would be given consideration or 
perhaps approved? 

Mr. Diener. Well, I think we bave on record in the office some 63 
schools, I believe, where we have registered complaints with the 
department of public instruction, and we have never gotten anything 
from the department of public instruction, except a letter stating that 
the condition has been corrected. 

Mr. Evins. You have not checked to see whether those conditions 
have been corrected? 

Mr. Diener. Yes; we have gone back on another inspection. 

Mr. Evins. Were they or were they not corrected? 

Mr. Diener. They may have been corrected, but 2 weeks after that 
time they fall back into the old habits. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How can you correct it? 

The CuarrmMan. They can correct it by stopping subsistence pay- 
ments to the veterans in the school. That would stop it, would it not, 
Mr. Diener? 

Mr. Drener. You can stop it. 

The CHAtrMAN. But there would be a violent reaction. 

Mr. Drener. You would get a lot of reaction from your service 
organizations and from your veterans. 
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Mr. Evins. The Veterans’ Administration has been charged with 
being arbitrary in some actions, anyway. 

Mr. Diener. That is quite true. I believe that might be true. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Diener, we have heard today that there will 
probably be 75 or 80 schools disapproved in the State of Pennsylvania 
by the State approval agency. That is, they have been disapproved 
for veterans’ training. Can you visualize what kind of a problem that 
will present to you for men in your region? 

Mr. Diener. It will not be any problem for use, if we want to stick 
purely and simply to the law itself, which says that the student must 
find his own school and the school must accept him and keep him, and 
so forth. But 1 know in many instances, where schools closed, or for 
what reason they closed, that we made arrangements with the public- 
school system to absorb those students. There is another advantage 
of having your public-school system handle this educational program. 
They have the ability to expand and contract without going out of 
business. And I have the assurance of these people in Philadelphia 
that they will complete the training down to the last veteran, regard- 
less of what it costs. 

Mr. Scuppger. Who is that from, Mr. Diener? 

Mr. Dizner. From the superintendent of schools, Mr. Hoyer. 

Mr. ScuppErR. Suppose this young man was going to a meat-cutting 
school, or a horological school. Would the public schools be able to 
absorb him and continue with the course? 

Mr. Disner. No; | said complete those they now have enrolled. 

Mr. ScuppEr. Suppose they are enrolled in a particular school, a 
meat-cutting school, and I understand—— 

Mr. Diener. The Philadelphia schools do not have any kind of a 
course in Meat cutting. 

Mr. ScuppeEr. Do they have a horological school? 

Mr. Drener. They did have horology, but when the last students 
were completed the enrollment was so small they did not continue the 
course, 

Mr. Scupper. They would not be able to continue that student 
along. } 

[ would like to pursue this a little bit further. I think you have 
indicated the necessity of the approval agency being on the State 
level, and I agree very much with that idea. I feel that we should not 
get our educational system into a national program. But in Cali- 
fornia, we had a little difficulty out there, and I believe we found that 
some of the labor organizations are identified with the State trade 
schools, and they would sit in on the committee to develop the cur- 
ricular which they could use in their trade schools. It seems to me 
there should be some very definite course outline, and that any school 
should have the ability to carry out that course and be financially 
able to continue the GI in that training, if they accept him as a student. 

I think that a good part of our trouble has been because we had 
schools that did not come up to specifications, and no ability to carry 
on a course, and without a doubt were put into effect by people who 
knew nothing about education, and, naturally, they were doomed to 
failure. 

_ Now, if your State superintendent of schools, or your State super- 
intendent of education, or whatever it might be termed, together with 
Others interested in the field of vocational training, would pass on 
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these various schools, we would have some place to send these boys. 
if they really wanted to train. 

I believe somebody stated here there is a very large percentage of 
the GI's who went to these schools because they were looking for 
compensation—something to carry them along. 

Mr. Diener. I heard that testimony, and I think that that is a 
misstatement. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, he is way out of proportion. 

Mr. Drener. Ninety percent of these boys only going to school 
for the subsistence is stretching the facts. 

Mr. Scupper. The proportion that he says, of course, is out of 
reason, but I think you will admit there are a lot of them who are 
going for that. There were men out of the 52-20 groups. 

Mr. Diener. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. And we have had some testimony here from men 
today—and I doubt whether they had any license to be going to a 
school, because they had no inclination or no desire to accomplish 
anything, or they did not have the ability to assimilate anything that 
they might be exposed to. 

Mr. Diener. For instance, I agree very heartily with Mr. Pascucci 
that there should be some form of vocational guidance counseling 
before these men are allowed to take any kind of a course. 

For instance, I know of many instances where a man who couldn't 
read or write was allowed to take a course in mechanical refrigeration. 

Mr. Evins. You would not limit it to the college level; would you? 

Mr. Diener. No, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Unless they had a certain aptitude, they could not 
qualify. 

Mr. Diener. You have got too many college graduates now that 
we cannot place. 

Mr. Evins. The Veterans’ Administration Vocational Guidance and 
Supervision has been criticized for delays. In Philadelphia, in par- 
ticular, applications have been coming in, I understand, from my 
information, and you do not get them out. 

Mr. Diener. Not now, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How about a year ago? 

Mr. Drener. Oh, 2 years ago we were as high as 48 days behinds 
I frankly admit that. And when you get back into the early days 
of the program, 1946 and 1947, even longer than that, sometimes. 
That is due to the fact that you cannot get qualified people. You 
cannot walk out on the street and pick up a good vocational coun- 
selor. They are not available. 

The CHarrMan. You certainly cannot. I would almost rather 
have none than some of them we have gotten. 

Mr. Diener. That is right. 

The CHarrman. I came home and found a young fellow who was 
the son of a college president, who had never been off the campus 
of the school. He had had a silver spoon in his mouth all his life, 
and he was up there telling all the boys what to study. 

Mr. Drener. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did I hear you correctly to say that if the schools 
were closed or cut off as a result of subsistence being stopped as to 
the veterans, the public-school system could absorb them all? 
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Mr. Drener. Up to a certain point. For instance, let us go back 
to specific cases in 1949. A plumbing school closed in this town, 
with 105 students. I managed to make arrangements that all of 
the students who wanted to go could be accepted in the Bok Voca- 
tional School. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How about Philadelphia Tech. What did you do 
with those? 

Mr. Drener. I don’t even— 

Mr. Cuvporr. That was a television school that ran into contract 
difficulties with the VA and closed. I had a delegation of students 
come to me and tell me they were being kicked out of the school, 
and the VA wouldn't cooperate with them, so I called the Bok Voca- 
tional School and they told me they could not handle anybody until 
February because it was the middle of the course, and they wouldn’t 
take anybody on. 

Mr. Drener. When was that? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I cannot give you the exact date. I remember it 
vividly. 

Mr. Drener. I know within the last year or 13 months they had 
been drastically reducing their courses, in order to meet operational 
expenses, and not put any of this financial burden on the taxpayers. 
But up until that time they were willing to organize new classes— 
night classes, day classes, or anything—to take care of the students. 

Mr. Evins. I have one other question: You would mesh a lot of 
this training into the public school system, because you state that 
there is elasticity—they can expand and contract, as the situation 
demands. But what would you approve as far as training is con- 
cerned? I mean, how far would you go, and what types of vocational 
training would you go into? Would you just allow schools to teac ~ 
manual arts and re ading and writing and languages and spelling, ¢ 
would you get into the vocational trade school field? 

Mr. Diener. I mean the vocational trade school field. 

Mr. Evins. Many of the schools do not offer that type of training. 

Mr. Drener. There is no reason why they cannot offer it if they 
are helped financially to provide it. 

lf | may digress a little bit, I was manager of the Reading office 

of the Veterans’ Administration at the start of this program. They 
had a man up in Re ading as superintendent of schools who was 
opposed to veterans’ training. The only way I got veterans’ training 
in that school other than in academic work was to go up in front of 
the school board about three times and actually threaten to take it 
up before every service club in the city of Reading, and start it with 
the chamber of commerce, and the Rotary club, and by that method 
the superintendent of schools extended one vocational class after the 
other. 
_Mr. Evins. That is just exactly the point I am trying to make. 
Your recommendations undoubtedly would be faced with a lot of 
difficulties. These schools have grown up and have been able to 
expand and to take the men in and train them. With all of their 
faults and limitations, in your public school system, you found one in 
Philadelphia that is anxious and with an open mind and is ready to 
do that. But you would probably find elsewhere that they would 
keep the status quo. You would have to threaten them and go 
before the chambers of commerce before you could do it. 
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Mr. Diener. I do not believe so, sir. If you would provide th» 
money to furnish the building—that is about the only thing that ;: 
would cost—and the equipment. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Diener, some States have done that and they 
have done very well. But they are not densely populated States like 
Pennsylvania or New York. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Mr. Chairman, we do have a fine school system in 
Philadelphia. We have a half-dozen good vocational schools: They 
have, as a whole, tried to cooperate wherever possible. 

I think Pennsylvania is on the road to establishing State-wide voca- 
tional education, and I think that in the bigger cities that has already 
been established. Iam talking about the first- and second- and third- 
class cities. We would never be able to establish it in the small town- 
ships and towns, because you just cannot establish a vocational trade 
school and teach one or two or three students ina class. It just would 
not work. 

Mr. Diener. Most of our small communities the size of Boyertown, 
for instance, of 3,500 population, Leesport, Bethel, all have their voca- 
tional systems, where they teach them manual arts, agriculture, cabi- 
net making. They do not teach on a large scale the vocations offered 
here in Philadelphia, but they do teach the things that there are oppor- 
tunities for in that community. 

Mr. Evins. Your point of view, as i gather it, is that the future 
law should provide that the Veterans’ Administration shall pay to 
the county public school system certain sums of money contingent 
upon their approving vocational trade schools for veterans, and opera- 
tion of such schools in that county. 

Mr. Diener. Something like that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And leaving the curriculum largely up to the State 
authorities? 

Mr. Diener. That ts right; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you had any trouble with schools closing, 
Mr. Diener? In other words, the number of students drops down to 
where they are more or less forced to close? 

Mr. Diener. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is, private schools? 

Mr. Drener. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have problems along that line? 

Mr. Diener. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Is it going to get worse? 

Mr. Diener. Absolutely. 

The CuatrMan. What are we going to do when they start dropping 
out wholesale? Will the public schools be able to take care of them 
and let them finish? 

Mr. Diener. If they do not drop out before the 25th of July. 
it is not going to be a problem. If they drop out after the 25th o! 
July it is ‘ended. 

Mr. Evins. Do you think that system you recommended would 
be much easier for the VA, because then you would just have to deal 
with one county superintendent of schools? 

Mr. Diener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And also on the college level, probably with the State 
agricultural college? 

Mr. Diener. Yes. 
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Mr. Evins. It would be much easier to deal with one college in 
one State? 

Mr. Diener. Yes 

Mr. Evins. Do vou think that would get widespread training? 

Mr. Drener. I do not quite get your question, sir. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, if you restrict your approval on the 
college level to 1 State college, vou would have 1 college im each 
of the 48 states, and 48 colleges to deal with throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Diener. There is no restriction in Pennsylvania on the college 
level. 

Mr. Evins. There has been some indication that the VA would 
just like to limit its program to the college level, and dealing with 
one or two colleges in each State. 

Mr. Diener. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Evins. Certainly your testimony goes further than that, in 
that you would extend it to the counties and deal with one county 
superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Diener. Or city superintendent of schools. Like—Philadel- 
phia happens to be a county, but let us take Berks County, for in- 
stance. I could deal with the superintendent of the Reading schools, 
and Boyertown, and any number of high schools. That is no problem 
at all. We have no problem, and they are all supervised by the 
State, and they all meet State regulations, insofar as curriculum and 
instructors are concerned. 

Mr. Evins. Suppose the State passes a law to set up standards for 
trade schools like your Bok School—you referred to as a high-class 
trade school. Would you still deal with them? 

Mr. Diener. They have standards that they have set up for these 
trade schools, but they haven’t msisted that they be carried out. 

Mr. Evins. You are saying on one hand that the standards for 
the public school system are O. K. but the standards for the trade 
schools are not? 

Mr. Diener. That is correct. 

For instance, an instructor in the public-school system meets certain 
required conditions before he gets a certificate to teach. Lf he does 
not have a certificate to teach and he wants to get a temporary 
certificate, he is required to take certain educational work every year, 
and earn so many credits toward that teaching certificate. 

Now, those conditions may be applied for our trade schools and 
vocational schools, but I am almost positive that they are not complied 
with. 

Mr. Evins. The trade-school program is growing; it is making 
improvements. Do you not think that they could have certain 
standards set up for the operation of vour trade schools, and therefore 
vou would have a wonderful avenue and medium for that type of 
training for the veterans? 

Mr. Drener. I think that that is possible, if the people who operate 
those schools are interested in education and not in money. If they 
are interested only in the financial return from their investment, vou 
are not going to get good education. 

Mr. Evins. You would have that on the same basis in the public 
school level, too, unless you had that genuine intent and interest that 
you expressed. 
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Mr. Drener. That is on a nonprofit basis—-the public schools. 

Mr. Evins. We have had an example of a college professor in on» 
of your State colleges, who is an educator, and should have been a man 
having an interest in education, and yet he was operating a trad» 
me and his principal function was going out and buying refriy- 
erators. 

Mr. Diener. That is quite possible. 

Mr. Evins. And he was interested in the money, and not education 
That happens to be a man in the college level. 

Mr. Diener. That is quite possible. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Deer, certainly this program should be 
simplified. 

Mr. Diener. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It has been way too complicated, administratively, 
the way it is, and almost impossible to control at the present time, anc 
to make it work the way it was intended to work. 

Mr. Drener. I reviewed some reported charges today which are in 
the Inspection Form 1965. There are something like 25 sheets in one 
report. You have to follow 100 veterans from the day they started, 
clear through the whole course, and check all of their attendance, al! 
of their tools. It is a very voluminous job. 

The CaarrMan. It would take 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. Diener. It would take a man 3 or 4 days to make one of those 
inspections, and it will take a stenographer a day to write it up. 

Mr. Evins. But you also will agree on the premise that you can 
take a bad law, but with good administration, get pretty good resulis. 
and take a good law and with poor administration it would be a 
failure. 

Mr. Drener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. It largely rests upon the administrator, and that 1s 
where the VA has its responsibility. 

Mr. Diener. That is an old axiom that I learned in the Army. 

Mr. Evins. There has been more breeched than has been complied 
with, don’t you think? 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, we will recess at this tune 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:50 p. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Tuesday, June 19, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Secect Committee To INVESTIGATE 
EpvucaTIONAL ProGram UNpber GI BILL, 
Philade lph ia, Pa. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in courtroom No. 4, United States 
District Court Building, Philadelphia, Pa., pursuant to recess, Hon. 
Olin E. Teague, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Evins, Chudoff, and Scudder. 

Also present: E. R. Ferguson, Jr., counsel to the select committee; 
Oliver E. Meadows, committee staff director; Harry Hageny and 
Richard V. Kelly, committee investigators. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Is Mr. Victor Potamkin here this morning? 

(There was no response.) 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Herman Lang. 

Mr. Lang, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN LANG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuHarrman. Have a seat, please, and give your full name and 
address and occupation. 

Mr. Lane. Herman Lang, 126 South Forty-sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Lang, what is your present occupation? 

Mr. Lana. I manage a wholesale meat house. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you in the military service, sir? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferguson. What were your approximate periods of service? 

Mr. Lane. Close to 4 years, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. When did you enlist? What year? 

Mr. Lane. 1942. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you got out sometime in 1946? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what branch of the service were you? 

Mr. Lane. Paratrooper, Infantry. 

Mr. Ferguson. Paratrooper. Mr. Lang, have you ever received 
any benefits from the Veterans’ Administration other than educational 
traiming? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever receive any educational training 
under the GI bill? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What school did you first attend? 

Mr. Lane. The Franklin Meat Cutting Annex. 

Mr. Fercuson. The Meat Boning Annex on Race Street? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. For approximately how long were you a student at 
that school? 

Mr. Lane. About 8 months. I don’t remember exactly. 

Mr. Fercuson. How many hours a week were you supposed to at- 
tend classes there?—25 hours or 18, or what? 

Mr. Lane. At the beginning, sir, I attended night classes. That 
was 18 hours, and then I transferred over to full time, 25 hours. 

Mr. Ferauson. How would you say your attendance was while 
you were there? 

Mr. Lana. My attendance was good. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was it good all the time? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Feravson. About what would your average absences be per 
week? I mean, would it be as much as | day or 2 days a month, or 
would you say you did not even miss that much on the average? 

Mr. Lane. Well, I imagine it would be about 1 day a month. 

Mr. Fereuson. You would say your attendance was quite good all 
the time? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. You heard Mr. Morris Sugarman testify yester- 
day; did you not? Were you here yesterday? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you at any time, Mr. Land, ever have any- 
thing to do with the attendance records at the Meat Boning Annex? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever employed by the Meat Boning 
Annex? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever employed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever do any work in the office at the Meat 
Boning Annex? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. What type of work did you do there? 

Mr. Lanc. Helped them type and make out sheets for attendance 
records. 

Mr. Feravuson. Who else was working on those records in that 
capacity at the school? 

Mr. Lana. Jack La Porte. 

Mr. Fereuson. Jack La Porte? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was he, Mr. Lang? 

Mr. Lana. He was a clerk in the office, I believe. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was he a regular employee? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereauson. Was there anyone else working on the records? 
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Mr. Lane. Morris Sugarman. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was Mr. La Porte in charge of the school at that 
time? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Lang, did you ever, to your own knowledge, 
have any notice that any alterations were being made in the attend- 
ance records at the Meat Boning Annex? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever yourself make any alterations there? 

Mr. Lane. No, sir 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know of anyone else ever making any 
alterations? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did anyone ever tell you that they were making 
alterations? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir; no one told me directly. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever hear any rumors to the effect that 
the manner in which the attendance records were being kept was 
rather false? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Fereuson. From what sources did you hear those rumors, 
Mr. Lang? 

Mr. Lane. Just talk around. I don’t know who said it, or who 
started it, or how I heard it, but I know it was said. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever receive any payments from any 
students for marking them present when they were actually absent? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. From approximately how many students did you 
receive money, Mr. Lang? 

Mr. Lane. Two. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just two? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And do you recall their names? 

Mr. Lane. Bradford. 

Mr. Ferguson. Bradford. Do you recall any others? 

Mr. Lane. No; I can’t remember the other fellow’s name. I did 
give it to someone at a previous hearing. 

Mr. Fereuson. To the best of your recollection, there were only 
two? ; : 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And how much money did you receive from them? 

Mr. Lana. $25, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. About $25? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you keeping all of that yourself or were you 
dividing up with someone else? 

Mr. Lana. I divided that with Sugarman. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say, as far as you are concerned, you only 
received about $25? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. And for this money that you received, Mr. Lang, 
what services did you perform for these students? 
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Mr. Lane. Sugarman marked them in “Present”’, sir. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Sugarman did? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. How did this arrangement between you and Sugar- 
man come along? In other words, if he was doing the marking of 
them “ Present’’ and you were splitting with him, how did you happen 
to get tangled up with him and get into this arrangement with him? 

Mr. Lane. Well, I was working—I was helping out in the office, 
and I overheard Sugarman approach one of the men. And being as | 
was in the office I told him, “I think I ought to get something out of 
it also.”’ 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you do this more or less because in your own 
mind you knew that the records were not kept correctly, anyhow? 

Mr. Lane. Well, I didn’t know about the records, until I heard 
Sugarman ask this—approach someone, and at that time I figured the 
records weren’t being kept exactly right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were there any other students, employees, instruc- 
tors, or officials of the meat-boning annex that to your knowledge were 
receiving any sums of money or things of value from students for this 
same purpose? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir; I do not know. 

Mr. Fereuson. You have no knowledge of that? 

Mr. Lana. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. The only one you know of besides yourself was 
Morris Sugarman? 

Mr. Lana. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Evins. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no questons. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Lang. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Potamkin? 

(There was no response.) 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Harold Pinski? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. Fereuson. Is Mr. Pinski here? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was he subpenaed? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Albert Bernstein. 

(There was no response.) 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Nathaniel Brown. 

Mr. Brown, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Brown. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF NATHANIEL BROWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuarrmMan. Have a seat, please, and give your full name and 
address and occupation to the reporter. 

Mr. Brown. Nathaniel Brown, 2334 North Camac Street, Conner: 
Construction Co., machinist’s helper, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Brown; what is your present occupation? 

Mr. Brown. Machinist’s helper. 

Mr. Fereuson. Machinist’s helper? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you in the military service? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. For approximately how long did you serve? 

Mr. Brown. About 3 years and 8 months. 

Mr. Fereuson. What branch of the service were you in? 

Mr. Brown. United States Marines. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you see overseas service? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did you ever receive educational training under 
the GI bill, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. To how many schools did you go? 

Mr. Brown. Two. 

Mr. Ferauson. To which school did you go first? 

Mr. Brown. This Meat Boning. 

Mr. Fereuson. The Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, the meat- 
boning annex? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. About how long were you there, do you recall? 

Mr. Brown. Around about a year or something, I presume. I 
wouldn’t say for sure. 

Mr. Fercuson. When did you go in? Some time in July 1949? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Fereauson. And you remained for about a year? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. How did you happen to go to that school? 

Mr. Brown. Someone approached me while I was going to the 
movies one afternoon. 

Mr. Fereuson. Somebody approached you when you were—— 

Mr. Brown. Going to the movies. 

Mr. Fereuson. And just in brief, what did they say to you to 
induce you to get in the school? 

Mr. Brown. During that particular time I was on my vacation. 
One afternoon I was going to the movies and some fellow came up 
to me and asked me was | a GI and I told him “Yes.”’ He asked me 
am I going to GI school, and I said ‘“‘No.”’ 

He said, “Why not?” I said, “I’m not interested. I’m working 
and doing pretty good.”’ 

As a matter of fact, I didn’t know anything about the schools. So 
he talked and the way he sounded it made it interesting. He says, 
“You don’t have anything to lose. You boys should learn a trade.’’ 

And so I asked him where was the school, and he said, ‘‘Around 
here’’—he named the school and address and all. It wasn’t further 
than where I was at. Iwason Eighth Street. I walked around there 
with him and that same day I signed up. But I didn’t start for the 
next week. 

Mr. Ferguson. While you were there at the meat-boning annex 
how was your attendance, would you say it was good or poor? 

Mr. Brown. Do you mean instructors? 

\ir. Ferguson. How was your attendance? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; they were good. At least I will admit that | 
| would miss about a half an hour, or something like that, never no 
more than that. 
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Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever miss as many as 9 days at a time or 
5 days at a time? 

Mr. Brown. Well, yes. That was on account of an accident—my 
grandfather died down South and I had a fracture in the shoulder. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you always receive full subsistence while you 
were there at the school? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever pay anyone at the school, either a 
student or instructors, to mark you present when you were absent? 

Mr. Brown. That has got me kind of puzzled. At least I got my 
subsistence allowance, and after I was down South and returned, one 
of the instructors asked me where were I—didn’t notify the school. 
He asked me where were I? I told him my grandfather died and | 
went home. He said, “You should have notified the school.”’ 

I got the telegram that night and left that night. 

He said, “We could have you thrown out of school for that.””. And 
s0 he asked me how much was it worth, and so I didn’t say. So he 
asked me how much was I getting, so I told him. And he kept on, 
and I said, “‘ Well,” I said, “‘how does $15 sound?” 

He says, ‘That will be all right.” 

Mr. Fercuson. Who was this? Was this a student or an in- 
structor? 

Mr. Brown. An instructor. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall his name? 

Mr. Brown. His name is Al., I don’t know his last name. 

Mr. Ferauson. Al.? 

Mr. Brown. That is what I know him by. 

Mr. Ferauson. What course did he imstruct in? Any particular 
course there? 

Mr. Brown. He was—you see, there is different sections there, 
and he was—as a matter of fact, after when I first went there there 
was an older fellow there, I don’t know his name, Mr. Mize, I think 
it was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. what? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Mize. He was in charge of the school when | 
first went there. And I think it was between Al and Sam what was 
in charge after Mr. Mize left. 

Mr. Frercuson. What was his last name? Was it Jones or Green 
or would you recognize it if you heard it? 

Mr. Brown. They say his name was Al. Bernstein, or something 
like that. 

Mr. Ferauson. Al. Bernstein? 

Mr. Brown. As far as they tell me, but as far as I know, his name 
was Al. 

Mr. Ferauson. You said you paid him $15? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that all you ever paid him? 

Mr. Brown. All. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever make payments to anyone else there? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you made this payment, did you know that 
you were going to be taken care of on that? Did you know your 
attendance records were going to show you were present? 
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Mr. Brown. No; I didn’t know that. The only thing that I—the 
reason why I did it was for him not to put me out of school. I didn’t 
know anything about the records whatsoever. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you paid in order to stay in school 
rather than be thrown out because of your lengthy absence? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you say you also received full subsistence and 
never had any deductions from your subsistence check? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you receive any tools while you were there at 
that school? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you get a set to keep for yourself? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you sign a receipt for them? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t think I did. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have vou still got the tools? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I still have them. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Are they good tools or are they medium tools or 
are they not so good? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t know much about tools. I never used them. 
They are still there in the box. I never used them. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever had any use for them at all? 

Mr. Brown. At the house? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. Mr. Brown, would you be willing to make 
that set of tools available to the committee? 

Mr. Brown. Do you mean bring them? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Sure, I could. 

Mr. Ferauson. How far do you live from here? Do you live a 
long way, or quite a ways? 

Mr. Brown. About an hour, would be the round trip. 

Mr. Ferauson. About an hour? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Are you inconvenienced in your employment by 
being here this morning? 

Mr. Brown. Do you mean go and get them and bring them back? 

Mr. Fereuson. Are you taking off from work? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be worth while to 
see that set of tools. 

So, Mr. Brown, if you will, we will excuse you now so that you can 
run out and get those tools and bring them back. We would like to 
see them. 

Mr. Brown. I think I have them all except one. My wife prob- 
ably has been using it, but I can bring that too. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is all right. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. James Maglio. 

Mr. Maglio, would you hold up vour right hand and swear that 
the testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Maauio. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. MAGLIO, CLIFTON HEIGHTS, PA. 


The CuarrMan. Have a seat and give your full name, your address, 
and your occupation, to the reporter, please. 

Mr. Maauso. James Maglio, 234 Woodbridge Road, Clifton 
Heights. @Occupation, cab driver. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is Clifton Heights, Pa.? 

Mr. Fercauson. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. Macuto. Cab driver. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you in the military service? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Approximately what were your dates of service? 

Mr. Maauio. Four years and seven months. 

Mr. Fercuson. When did you go in? Around 1941? 

Mr. MaGuio. 1941 to 1945. 

Mr. Fereuson. What branch were you in? 

Mr. Macuio. Army. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you overseas? 

Mr. Maaeuto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you ever decorated? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. What citations did you receive? 

Mr. Maeuio. The wounded—— 

Mr. Fercuson. The Purple Heart? 

Mr. Maguto. The Purple Heart and Clusters. 

Mr. Fercuson. Anything else? 

Mr. Magutio. That is all. 

Mr. Fercuson. What outfit were you in? 

Mr. Maauio. The Forty-seventh Infantry Division. 

Mr. Fercuson. Have you ever received any disability benefits, or 
any benefits from the Veterans’ Administration, other than educa- 
tional training? 

Mr. Maauio. Pension. 

Mr. Fercuson. You are still receiving that? 

Mr. Maauio. No, sir; not since March. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was that cut off in March? 

Mr. Macuio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever receive educational-training benefits’ 

Mr. Maauto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And how many schools did you attend? 

Mr. Maauio. One, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Which one was that? 

Mr. Maauio. The Franklin Meat Boning Annex. 

Mr. Fercuson. For approximately how long were you there? 

Mr: MaGurio. About 8 months. 

Mr. Fereuson. About 8 months? 

Mr. Maauto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Now, how was your attendance while you were 
there? 

Mr. Maauio. I didn’t attend very much, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you recall how many hours you were supposed 
to attend? Was it 25 a week? 

Mr. Maatio. I believe so; yes. 
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Mr. Fercuson. How many hours on an average would you estimate 
that you attended, each week, out of that 25? 

Mr. Maaurio. Well, I first attended about a week, and was in there. 
[ didn’t attend much after that. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you would say that your attend- 
ance was pretty poor? 

Mr. Maatio. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you receive full subsistence while you were 
enrolled in the school? 

Mr. Maauro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever make any payments to anyone at the 
school for marking you present when you were absent? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. To whom did you make those payments? 

Mr. Maauio. Morris Sugarman. 

Mr. Fercuson. Sugarman? 

Mr. Maauro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Approximately how much did you pay? 

Mr. Maatro. $10. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just once? 

Mr. Maatrio. No; about five times. 

Mr. Fereuson. Five different times? 

Mr. Maauio. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would that be, about $10 a month? 

Mr. Maatro. $10 a month, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. How did that come about? Did Mr. Sugarman 
approach you? And make the proposition? 

Mr. Maatro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What did he say to you? 

Mr. Maatio. Well, he says, “If you don’t want to attend’’, he 
says, “pay me so much a month and you won’t have to come; [’ll 
mark you present.” 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you have any knowledge of whether or not the 
officials of the school knew about this, other than Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Maauro. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. How was the attendance in general, from your 
observation? How about the rest of the people? Did they attend? 
Did the attendance seem to be pretty good or was it pretty poor? 

Mr. Maatuio. Well, when I went there, it was fairly good, whenever 
I went. 

Mr. Fereuson. So that you don’t have too much knowledge of 
the attendance? 

Mr. Maatuio. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. From your presence yourself? 

Mr. Maatio. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever make payments to anyone else there? 

Mr. Maauio. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. Did you attend or were you enrolled in the day 
school or the night school? 

Mr. Maeuio. Day school. 

Mr. Ferguson. You were enrolled in the day school? 

Mr. Maatio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever attend during the day? 
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Mr. Maauto. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you say you attended 1 week at night? 

Mr. Maauio. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. And this was over a period of about 8 months? 

Mr. Maauro. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. And you continued to get full subsistence which, 
I suppose, would indicate that you were being marked present all the 
time in the 9 months? 

Mr. Maauio. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you receive tools? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you have a set of tools? 

Mr. Maauro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you have any idea whether they dre good 
quality or poor quality? 

Mr. Macuro. I would say they are fair quality. I still have them 
I got three carving knives, one steak knife, one steel, and a stone 
sharpener. 

Mr. Frercuson. How did you happen to go to this school, Mr. 
Maglio? 

Mr. Maeuio. I was approached by some other fellows and they 
were talking about it, and so I went over to the school and inquired 
about it and got enrolled. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were there many of your friends that went over? 

Mr. Maauio. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereauson. You did not, in other words 

Mr. Maatuio. I just got the whiff of it and went over. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever advised by the school, Mr. Maglio, 
that there was going to be an inspection made and for you to be in 
attendance on some particular day? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. How many times did that happen? 

Mr. Macuro. About twice I got a card. 

Mr. Ferauson. You got a card in the mail? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was it, a penny post card? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was it signed by anyone? 

Mr. Maauro. I don’t recall. I don’t recall the signature on it. 

Mr. Ferauson. Can you recall in general what the card said? 
What information was on it? 

Mr. Maaurio. Yes. It said to come in to school; that there was 
going to be an investigation coming up. And so I went that night 
and the following night and then I didn’t go. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there quite a crowd of people there the two 
nights that you went in response to this card? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Frereuson. Did anyone ever talk to you verbally about this 
situation, or did anybody discuss it with you, other than having sent 
this card to you? 

Mr. Maauio. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. You just got the card? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. As you recall, it was a penny post card? 
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Mr. Maetio. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever receive any such notice by a Western 
Union telegram? 

Mr. Maatio. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereauson. This was the only occasion you received a notice? 

Mr. Maauio. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever discuss with anyone when you got in 
the school, or did you just show up on the night you were supposed to? 

Mr. Maaurio. | just showed up on the night I was supposed to 
come in. 

Mr. Evrins. Mr. Maglio, I believe you stated one time you attended 
the school 8 months and another time you stated that you went 1 
week. Was that 1 week at nights in the 8 months? 

Mr. Maauio. One week at nights. 

Mr. Evins. One week at nights and 8 months during the day time. 
Now, this marking you present, was that during the ‘week that you 
attended the night school or were supposed to have attended the night 
sc ‘thool? 

Mr. MaGuio. Supposed to have been the day. 

Mr. Evins. The payment was for marking you present in the day- 
time or nighttime? 

Mr. Maauio. In the day. 

Mr. Evins. Now, Mr. Sugarman, Mr. Bernstein, and Mr. Lang— 
were they the ones that were marking people present, as far as vou 
know? 

Mr. Maguio. Sugarman was marking me present, I believe 

Mr. Evins. Do you pete Mr. Bernstein? 

Mr. Maauto. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Did ben know Mr. Lang? 

Mr. Maauio. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You just knew Mr. Sugarman? 

Mr. Maauio. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Who were your instructors? 

Mr. Maatio. I don’t recall any of the names, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You did not know the names of your teachers? 

Mr. Maauio. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What was the difference in the attitude or the course 
of instruction, if any, during the time that the investigator was there, 
on the night that you were in attendance when you said that the 
representative of the Government might come a round? Was the 
course better that night than any other night, or was it worse or was 
it the same? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir; it was better. 

Mr. Evins. It was better that night? 

Mr. Maatio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What did they do normally and usually during the 
night class sessions? Just describe to the committee a typical evening’s 
instruction, 

Mr. Maauio. Well, it was everybody was working, everybody had 
something to do. 

Mr. Evins. What did the teacher do? What did the instructor say 
to you? What did he tell vou? What was a typical evening discus- 
sion? 
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Mr. Maetio. They talked about parts of the beef, and how i; 
a and what can you cut and what is waste, and all that sort of 
talk. 

Mr. Evins. Would they lay a carcass out on the table and eac} 
one of you take your knives and cut it up? 

Mr. Maautio. No; first they would show you in a picture about it, 
you know, in the class room, and then they would show you the 
practical work. 

Mr. Evins. And then did you gain experience yourself in butchering 
and cutting? 

Mr. Maeuio. That is right. First they would show you and 
then they would let you go to work and do it. 

Mr. Evins. What type of examinations or tests did the school have? 

Mr. Maauio. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Was there any way to test your knowledge as to 
whether you were making progress or advancing? 

Mr. Maauio. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Can you give the committee your estimation of any 
advantages which you gained from the course, Mr. Maglio? Was i: 
beneficial or not? 

Mr. Maauio. Well, it would have been beneficial, I guess, if | 
would have attended. 

Mr. Evins. You were there 8 months—how many months did you 
attend? You only went 1 week out of the entire 8 months? 

Mr. Maauro. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. That is what I was trying to clear up. You said one 
time you attended the day school, and another time you said you 
attended the night. Your testimony is now that, although you were 
enrolled for 8 months, you actually only attended for 1 week? 

Mr. Maauio. That is right. I answered that before. 

Mr. Evins. I just wanted to find that out. That was at night, the 
1 week you attended was at night? 

Mr. Maatuio. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Evins. And did you attend on some occasions when you 
received notices that possibly an inspector would be present? 

Mr. Maauio. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. So, therefore, you cannot give the committee any 
estimate 

Mr. Maauio. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins (continuing). Of the value of the course. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. You were solicited to attend this school, were 
you not? 

Mr. Maatuio. No, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. You went of your own accord? 

Mr. Maauio. I went there of my own accord. 

Mr. Scupper. Did you have an idea you wanted to be a butcher? 
Is that the reason you went in there? 

Mr. Maauto. I had an idea, yes. 

Mr. Scupper. Was it mainly a matter of subsistence? 

Mr. Maaturo. Mainly for the subsistence. 

Mr. Scupper. What? 

Mr. Maatio. Mainly for the matter of subsistence. 
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Mr. Scupper. And were you told by them that you could enroll in 
the school and that they would see that you were marked present, so 
that you would get the subsistence? 

Mr. Maauio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. They came out 

Mr. Maatutio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. With that sort of statement, that you could draw 
the subsistence even though you did not attend the school? 

Mr. Maatio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

Mr. Fereauson. Mr. Maglio, in your opinion, was there ever at any 
time a more or less concerted effort among certain individuals to get 
a lot of veteran cab drivers around town to enroll in these GI schools? 

Mr. Maauio. Not that I know of, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fereuson. The reason I ask you that is because there has 
come to the attention of the committee that there were an awful lot 
of cab drivers in town who were attending, and were attending more 
or less about the same manner that you were. They had full-time 
jobs and had a tough time keeping the cab on the street long enough 
hours to make a living, and yet they were enrolled in these various 
GI schools, and, as I say, attending very sporadically, as you did. 

Mr. Maeuio. I don’t know of any of them, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. You could not shed any light on that to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Maguro. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuuporr. | have no questions. 


The CuarrMan. All right, sir; that is all, Mr. Maglio. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry Rosen. 

Mr. Rosen, would you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Rosen. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY ROSEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CHarrMAN. Have a seat, please, and give your full name and 
address, and your occupation, to the reporter. 

Mr. Rosen. Harry Rosen, 2503 North Douglas, cab driver, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you in the military service? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferguson. Approximately how long? 

Mr. Rosen. About 5 months. 

Mr. Fereuson. About 5 months? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. During what year? 

Mr. Rosen. 1943. 

Mr. Ferauson. And have you ever received any benefits from the 
Veterans’ Administration other than educational training? 

Mr. Rosen. Pension. 

Mr. Fereuson. You have received a pension? 

Mr. Rosen. Pension. 

Mr. Fereuson. A disability pension? 
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Mr. Rosen. A disability pension. 

Mr. Fereuson. How much and what amount did you receive? 
Re Rosen. For a while I got $10 and then it went up to $13.50, I 
think. ; 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you overseas? 

Mr. Rosen. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Now, on the educational training, how many 
schools have you ever attended? 

Mr. Rosen. Just this one. 

Mr. Ferauson. That was the Franklin Meat Boning Annex? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 
Mee Fereuson. And for approximately how long were you enrolled 
there? 

Mr. Rosen. Eight months. 

Mr. Ferevson. Eight months? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevuson. During your time of enrollment, how was your 
attendance, good or poor? 

Mr. Rosen. Poor. 

Mr. Ferauson. Poor? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you hear Mr. Maglio testify a minute ago 
here? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you say that yours was poor as his? 

Mr. Rosen. Just about the same. 

Mr. Frerauson. You attended 1 week? 

Mr. Rosen. Well, no; I attended about, all told, about a month. 

Mr. Frereuson. About a month out of the entire 8 months? 

Mr. Rosen. All told, yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you make any payments to anyone for 
marking you present? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. To whom did you make those payments? 

Mr. Rosen. Sugarman. 

Mr. Ferouson. Morris Sugarman? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you make them to anyone else? 

Mr. Rosen. Well, the first couple of months, I think I gave some 
money to Lang. 

Mr. Ferauson. Herman Lang? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was there anyone else other than those two you 
gave money to? 

Mr. Rosen. No, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. How much did you give to them? What was the 
total? 

Mr. Rosen. All told? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. I mean a rough estimate? 

Mr. Rosen. A rough estimate, about $130. 

Mr. Ferauson. About $130? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. And how would you make the payments, on a 
monthly basis? 
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Mr. Rosen. A monthly basis. 

Mr. Fereuson. About how much a month? 

Mr. Rosen. About $15 a month. Some months it was $10. 

Mr. Ferauson. How did you get into that deal? Did you suggest 
it or did someone suggest it to you? 

Mr. Rosen. It was sugested to me. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who suggested it to you? 

Mr. Rosen. Sugarman. 

Mr. Ferauson. And what did he tell you that he could do for that? 

Mr. Rosen. Mark me present when | was absent. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you always get a full subsistence check while 
you were enrolled there? 

' Mr. Rosen. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. When was your subsistence reduced? 

Mr. Rosen. I guess about the fifth month. 

Mr. Fereuson. About the fifth month? 

Mr. Rosen. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you know for what reason it was reduced? 

Mr. Rosen. On account of my earnings. 

Mr. Ferauson. I see. But it was not because of your absences? 

Mr. Rosen. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereauson. It was because your earnings offset the amount of 
your subsistence? 

Mr. Rosen. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. As far as you know, all during the 8-month period, 
although you attended approximately only a month, you were always 
marked present on your records? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Rosen, what did you say your present occupa- 
tion was? 

Mr. Rosen. Cab driver. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you a cab driver at the time you were enrolled 
in the school? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. How did you happen to go to school? Who sug- 
gested that you go there? 

Mr. Rosen. In this restaurant I go to eat all the time, there was 
a group of cab drivers sitting around there, and they knew that I 
needed money for my little boy’s operation, see? And they suggested 
I go to that school to get some subsistence money. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who were these people? Were they connected 
with the school or were they solicitors for the school? 

Mr. Rosen. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know or do you recall their names? 

Mr. Rosen. No; offhand, I don’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. As far as you know, they were not solicitors, but 
did they take you to the school or what? 

Mr. Rosen. They told me where the school was. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you tell anyone at the school that you had 
been recommended by any particular one? 

Mr. Rosen. I just told them a group of cab drivers sent me over. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you told them that, even though you cannot 
recall the names now, when you talked to the school officials, did you 
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tell them that: “Mr. Joe Blow recommended me and told me to 
come over?” 

Mr. Rosen. I didn’t mention any names at all. 

Mr. Fercuson. No specific names? 

Mr. Rosen. No specific names. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Rosen, you heard the question I put to Mr. 
Maglio. Do you have any opinion, or can you shed any light on 
that subject for the committee, that there were a considerable number 
of Yellow Cab drivers who were attending these various GI schools 
on more or less the same basis you were; in other words, they were 
drawing subsistence and being marked present but not attending? 

Mr. Rosen. Well, I know I have heard of a lot of them, but I 
can't point them out. I couldn’t name them. 

Mr. Ferauson. But you say you have heard of them? 

Mr. Rosen. Just generally, yes. 

Mr. Frerauson. It would seem to be a pretty general situation at 
that time? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Has that continued, or has that died down? 

Mr. Rosen. As far as I know, it has died down. 

Mr. Ferauson. You would say there were considerably fewer cab 
drivers now attending these schools than there used to be? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Without even attempting to recall names or any- 
thing, Mr. Rosen, approximately how many of your acquaintances 
or friends who were driving cabs went to these various schools? 

Mr. Rosen. I would say about 50. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, at various times, you knew of at 
least 50? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. And they were still driving a cab as their main 
source of income? 

Mr. Rosen. Income. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is all. 

The CaarrmMan. Mr. Evins? 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Rosen, how many students were in the school, or 
in the class when you attended, approximately? 

Mr. Rosen. The times that I did attend? 

Mr. Evins. The times that you did attend. 

Mr. Rosen. They had a pretty good attendance at the time that 
I was there. 

Mr. Evins. Well, was it 500? 

Mr. Rosen. No; it wasn’t that 

Mr. Evens. One hundred? 

Mr. Rosen. I would say about 100. 

Mr. Evins. You would say about 100. We had testimony yester- 
day to the effect that there have been 600 students in this school, and 
approximately one-half had graduated. Do you know any of thie 
students who attended there while you were attending or otherwise, 
who ever went into the meat-cutting business, or beef cutting, as a 
profession or as a business? 

Mr. Rosen. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You testified that you entered the school because you 
wanted to secure subsistence money and because of the illness of your 
child? 
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Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You did not enter into it because you wanted to become 
a meat cutter? 

Mr. Rosen. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Do you know of any who did, or any who graduated 
and went into the meat-cutting field? 

Mr. Rosen. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. You really do not know a single one of your buddies? 

Mr. Rosen. I don’t. 

Mr. Evins. What did most of them get into once they graduated 
or finished? 

Mr. Rosen. As far as | know they attended mainly for the sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. Evins. I believe you testified earlier that you were a disabled 
veteran at one time? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And you drew disability compensation of approximately 
$10 a month? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And then you also testified that for a period of months 
you paid $10 or $15 to have your name marked as present, on the 
roll book. In other words, you gave away your pension, your dis- 
ability compensation, or your pension, which was about $10 a month? 

Mr. Rosen. Can | interrupt? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Rosen. My pension has been discontinued for the past 4 or 
5 vears. 

Mr. Evins. How long did the pension continue, or the payment? 

Mr. Rosen. How long was I getting the pension? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Rosen. A couple of vears. 

Mr. Evins. How long did you make these payments to have your 
name on the records appear as present? 

Mr. Rosen. For the time that I went to school. 

Mr. Evins. How many months was that? 

Mr. Rosen. Eight months. 

Mr. Evins. For a period of 8 months you paid $10 or $15 per 
month to have your name marked ‘‘Present,’”’ whereas you were only 
drawing $10 a month pension? You gave away in substance your 
pension. The Government was compensating you for the disability 
which you had incurred in service, and you gave that pension away. 

Mr. Rosen. But at the time I wasn’t getting the pension. 

Mr. Evins. The pension comes under a different law, and you 
were being compensated for disability incurred in the service, and 
you testified that you paid that much or more to have your name 
marked as ‘‘ Present’’ on the rolls. 

Mr. Rosen. Yes; but at the time that I was going to the school I 
wasn’t getting any pension. 

Mr. Evins. You went to the school after your pension payments 
were discontinued? 

Mr. Rosen. That is right, which has been about 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Evins. I see. Of course, you did not graduate, but could you 
give the committee any estimation of the value of the course? 

Mr. Rosen. I don’t think that I was asked that. 
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Mr. Evins. I am asking you: Could you or would you give the 
committee your estimation of the value of the training, if any? 

Mr. Rosen. Well, I didn’t—I hardly got any training at all. 

Mr. Cuuvorr. You could not get any training if you were not there. 

Mr. Rosen. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But if you had been there, would you have been 
able to get some training? 

Mr. Rosen. I probably would. 

Mr. Evins. Where did you say you lived? 

Mr. Rosen. 2503 North Douglas Street. 

Mr. Evins. What section of the city is that in? 

Mr. Rosen. Strawberry Mansion. 

Mr. Evins. That is in the area of my colleague and friend, Congress- 
man Chudoff, is it not? 

Mr. Rosen. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. About what percentage of the students do you 
believe enrolled in these schools in order to get subsistence money? 

Mr. Rosen. Well, I didn’t know too many students there, but I 
couldn’t answer that. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Scupper. You would not know about what percentage you 
felt were just there to get susbsistence? 

Mr. Rosen. I know there was quite a number there that went 
mainly for subsistence. 

Mr. ScuppEr. They were not interested in the school at all, then? 

Mr. Rosen. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. ScuppeEr. They just went in order to get the Federal sub- 
sistence money. 

Mr. Rosen. Yes. 

Mr. ScuppeEr. I think that is all. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you ever receive a card telling you to appear 
at the school at a certain time? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Was that quite often or just occasionally? 

Mr. Rosen. A couple of times. 

The CaarrMan. Was there any reason given why they sent that 
card out? 

Mr. Rosen. Because they wanted us to attend because they told us 
inspectors were going to come around. 

Mr. Frereuson. By any chance would you have one of those cards 
still around? 

Mr. Rosen. No, sir; my wife threw them away. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you recall if they were signed by anyone? 

Mr. Rosen. I can’t recall right now, offhand. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Rosen, the Congress passed a law in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, during the closing days of World War II, and it had 
as its theory that we had taken up these young men at a young ag 
and their schooling had been interrupted, and the Nation, being 
grateful for what they had done for the country was going to offer 
these veterans an opportunity to go back to se thool, for the number of 
months they were in the service, ‘plus i year. You were offered that 
much training. If you were in the service 2 years you could go to 
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school 2 years plus 1 more, as a bonus. That was the law which the 
Congress wrote. It was intended to help these men whose schooling 
had been interrupted. 

Do you think that we ought to continue such a law? You did 
not take advantage of it. It was offered to you, the full advantage 
of it was offered to you, but you did not seem to take advantage of 
it in the proper perspective. Do you think such a law should be 
enacted for our Korean veterans and our future veterans? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What would be your recommendation? Here was an 
opportunity for you to go to school. 

Mr. Rosen. I was foolish. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you think, Mr. Rosen, if we continued this 
program, we ought to pay subsistence or just pay tuition? 

Mr. Rosen. I| think the way it is right now it 1s all right, providing 
the students would attend. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you not think if we did not pay the subsistence 
that only those men would go to school who wanted to learn some- 
thing? They would work to live, rather than just go to school to get 
the subsistence. 

Mr. Rosen. Well, I think a trade is a wonderful thing, 
sorry I did not take advantage of it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. The answer I am trying to get from you is if, under 
the present law, the Government only paid tuition and books and 
tools, and the student did not get any subsistence, do you think that 
the number of men who went to school would be materially reduced? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So that you feel that anybody who wants an educa- 
tion, if somebody is kind enough to pav for the tuition and books, 
that they will work to keep themselves while getting that education, 
whether it be a trade school or at the college level? 

Mr. Rosen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, if you would have been going to the 
school while you were employed you would have actually endeavored 
to learn; you would not have been going there to get the money. 
Your thought is, going to school under the conditions presented, was 
to get the subsistence, and not to learn? 

Mr. Rosen. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. If you were just getting tuition and an opportunity 
to learn something, then you as a cab driver would have gone to 
school, and done everything possible? 

Mr. Rosen. I probably would have. 

Mr. Scupprer. You would have done everything possible to make 
yourself a meat cutter, or whatever vocational training you might 
desire to go into. 

The Cuarrman. That is all, Mr. Rosen. Thank you very much, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. Has Mr. Potamkin come in yet? 

(There was no response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harry Brams. 

Mr. Brams, will vou hold up your right hand and swear that the 
testimony vou are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Brams. I do. 
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and I am 
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TESTIMONY OF HARRY BRAMS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


The CuarrMan. Have a seat, please, and give your full name and 
address and occupation. 

Mr. Brams. Harry Brams, 317 Penn Street, Camden, N. J., 
bartender. 

Mr. Fercuson. Where are you presently employed, Mr. Brams? 

Mr. Brams. What? 

Mr. Fereuson. Where are you presently employed? 

Mr. Brams. Not now. I just work off and on. 

Mr. Fereuson. Part time? 

Mr. Bras. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you see military service during the last war? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. For approximately what period? 

Mr. Brams. Three and one-half months, only. 

Mr. Fercuson. Three and one-half months? 

Mr. Brams. From ’'42 to ’43, the end of 42. 

Mr. Frerauson. What branch were you in? 

Mr. Brams. Army. 

Mr. Fercuson. Have you ever received any benefits, Mr. Brams, 
other than educational training? 

Mr. Bras. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever attended any GI trade school? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. How many, sir? 

Mr. Bras. Two, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Which was the first one? 

Mr. Brams. The Franklin Meat Boning Annex. 

Mr. Ferauson. The Franklin Meat Boning Annex on Race Street? 

Mr. Brams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. For approximately how long were you enrolled 
there? 

Mr. Brams. Over 8 months. 

Mr. Fereuson. During the time of your attendance or enrollment 
there, what was your attendance, Mr. Brams? 

Mr. Brams. Always up to date. 

Mr. Frercuson. Always up to date? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. About how much of the time would you say you 
were absent? 

Mr. Bras. I was always there for 3% hours or 4 hours a day. 

Mr. Fercuson. And how many hours was the full day? 

Mr. Brams. You see, it was in the afternoon I went. 

Mr. Ferauson. You went in the afternoon? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. How many hours were you supposed to attend 
school? 

Mr. Bras. Five. 

Mr. Fercuson. And you say you were there for about 3% to 4? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frereuson. So that your attendance was such that you would 
probably have a 15 or 20 percent absence rate for the entire time? 
Mr. Brams. And the time I was in the hospital for an operation. 
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Mr. Fereuson. How long were you in the hospital? 

Mr. Brams. Almost 7 days. 

Mr. Ferauson. And did you ever have your subsistence checks 
reduced? 

Mr. Bras. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. You always received the full amount? 

Mr. Brams. The full amount; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever make any payments to anyone to 
mark you present? 

Mr. Bras. No, sir. 

Mr. FerGuson. Were you ever approached by anyone? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. By whom were you approached and asked to do 
this? 

Mr. Brams. Mr. Sugarman and a few others, where I worked, at 
the corner of Tenth and Race. 

Mr. Fereuson. A few others? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall their names? 

Mr. Brams. I don’t know the second name. I know one was Al, 
a little, short, fat guy; | don’t know who he was. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say you never did actually make any pay- 
ments? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Fercuson. Although you were absent on an hourly time basis 
of 15 or 20 percent of the time you still received full subsistence 
checks? 

Mr. Brams. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you know who was in charge of that school, 
Mr. Brams? 

Mr. Bras. I couldn’t tell you who was in charge of it, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. What? 

Mr. Bras. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you know Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Brams. What? 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you know Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Brams. Mr. Ellis? I imagine in the afternoon—I heard the 
name around there, but I never seen the man. 

Mr. Ferguson. Were you ever contacted by any of the employees 
or officials of the school to appear there and be sure that you were 
present at any certain time? 

Mr. Bras. I was told that; yes, but I never got a card. 

Mr. FerGuson. You never got a card? 

Mr. Brams. No, sir; because, of course, | worked right in the 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall who it was that came to see you? 

Mr. Brams. I don’t know who it was. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you know what position he held in the school? 

Mr. Bras. I think he was an instructor. 

Mr. Fercuson. An instructor? 

Mr. Brams. Yes, sir; but he was not my instructor at all. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did they tell you when they came to see you? 

Mr. Brams. They were going to have an inspection the next day 
and he told me to get in early. I said, “O. K.’’; that is all. 
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Mr. Fereuson. You say on about how many different occasions 
did this happen? 

Mr. Brams. Only a couple of times with me. 

Mr. Fereuson. A couple of times at the most? Did you receive 
any tools while you were there? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What did you get? 

Mr. Brams. | got three knives, a sharpener, one of them long 
steels; that is what I got. 

Mr. Fereuson. Three knives, five pieces? 

Mr. Bras. Five or six different things altogether, I would say. 

Mr. Ferecuson. Do you know anything about these tools, partic- 
ularly? 
Mr. Bras. No, sir; I wouldn't say. 
Mr. Fereuson. Do you know whether they would be top quality 
poor quality or medium quality? 
Mr. Brams. Somebody told me very poor. 
Mr. Ferauson. Somebody told you very poor? 
Mr. Brams. Yes. 
Mr. Ferauson. Who was the somebody? 
Mr. Brams. He was in the butchering business, and I showed him 
the tools. 

Mr. Frereauson. He said they were very poor. Did he say “very 
poor”’ or just “‘poor’’? 

Mr. Bras. He said “very poor.”” He told me you couldn’t even 
cut with them. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was the second school you attended? 

Mr. Brams. Upholstery school. 

Mr. Fereuson. What was the name of it? 

Mr. Brams. The Upholstery Institution, 846 North Broad Street. 

Mr. Ferecuson. For how long did you go there? 

Mr. Brams. I am out of there altogether now, on account of this 

Mr. Ferauson. How was that school? 

Mr. Bras. I attended very regular. I was absent a few times; 
you know what I mean. I would say that. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you were absent there. were you marked 
“absent’’? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir; but I made up time, too. Sometimes I made 
up on Saturdays. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever make up any time at the meat boning 
annex? 

Mr. Bras. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. You never made up any time? 

Mr. Bras. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Brams, where were you inducted into the service? 

Mr. Brams. From Philadelphia, sir. 

Mr. Evins. To what camp did you go? 

Mr. Brams. I went to New Cumberland and went to Fort Story, 
Va. 


Mr. Evins. In what branch of the service were you? 


or 
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Mr. Bras. Army, Artillery—Coast Artillery. 

Mr. Evins. And you served 90 days? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir; over 90 days. 

Mr. Evins. And then you were discharged? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. For a disability? 

Mr. Bras. No, sir; nothing at all. 

Mr. Evins. I beg your pardcn? 

Mr. Bras. I didn’t get no disability, I got a CDD. 

Mr. Evins. And you were in a little over 90 days, and how long 
did you go to school? 

Mr. Bras. I went to the first school over 8 months and this other 
one I think about 7 months, because that is all I had left—about 15 
months all told, but I didn’t finish the last one, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You had 90 days of service and you went a year and 
a half to school? 

Mr. Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Can you give the committee any estimation of the 
value of the training you received in both schools? 

Mr. Brams. The first school I didn’t have no training at all, sir. 
The second school, very good. I got very nice training and the instruc- 
tors showed you every thing that was going on about upholstery. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuareman. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. What was the full length of the course in the uphol- 
stery school? 

Mr. Brams. I only had about 7 months and 12 days left, you see; 
that is all I had, sir, at the upholstery school, when I went to the 
second school in upholstery. 

Mr. Scupper. But you went to the upholstery school for 7 months? 

Mr. Bras. I didn’t go 7 months. 

Mr. Scupper. For how long did you go? 

Mr. Bras. I was in there roughly, I think, 5 or 6 months, sir. I 
was interrupted because I was sick, too. 

Mr. Scupper. You were in about 6 months, and 7 months would 
have been the - 

Mr. Bras. The limit. 

Mr. Scupprer. The course? 

Mr. Brams. That is just for me—no; it is more than a 7 months’ 
course, but that is all I had left. 

Mr. Scupper. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Brams. That is all I had left. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all I have. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. That is all, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Henry Peace. 

Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so he Ip you God? 

Mr. Peace. Yes; I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF HENRY PEACE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, please, and give your full name and 
address and occupation. 

Mr. Peace. Henry Peace; 2359 North Van Pelt Street; occupation, 
press machine operator. 

Mr. Ferauson. You are a press machine operator? 

Mr. Peace. That is right, at the Campbell Soup Co. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you in the military service during the last 
war? 

Mr. Peace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. And for approximately how long? 

Mr. Peace. Eighteen months. 

Mr. Ferauson. Eighteen months? 

Mr. Prace. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. In what branch of the service? 

Mr. Peace. The Navy. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you see overseas duty? 

Mr. Peace. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. What type of duty did you have? 

Mr. Peace. Steward’s mate, first class. I was a steward’s mate. 

Mr. Fereuson. What kind of a ship? 

Mr. Peace. U.S. S. Merrick, a cargo ship. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever receive any benefits from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, other than educational training? 

Mr. Peace. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever receive educational training? 

Mr. Peace. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. To what school did you go? 

Mr. Peace. Tenth and Race, Franklin Meat Boning. 

Mr. Fereuson. While you were at that school, how was your 
attendance? Good, poor, or medium? 

Mr. Peace. It was pretty good. 

Mr. Ferauson. About how many days a month would you be 
absent on an av erage? 

Mr. Peace. About 2 days a month, I guess. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever make up time? 

Mr. Peace. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever pay anybody to mark you present 
when you were absent? 

Mr. Peace. Yes; I paid $5 once. 

Mr. Fereauson. $5 one time? 

Mr. Peace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. To whom did you pay that? 

Mr. Peace. A guv named Moe. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know his last name? 

Mr. Peace. No; I don’t know his last name; all I know is “Moe.” 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever make any payments to anyone else 
other than that? 

Mr. Peace. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is the total amount you paid? 

Mr. Peace. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were vou approached and asked to make this pay- 
ment or did you go to him? 
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Mr. Peace. I heard the rumor around, and talk around, so I went 
to him, because I wanted to be out that night. 

Mr. Fereuson. You heard the rumor that that was going on? 

Mr. Peace. That is right. 

Mr. FerGuson. And you did not want the subsistence checks re- 
duced, or anything, so you asked him to mark you present? 

Mr. Peace. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you receive any tools while you were there? 

Mr. Peace. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. How many items were there in the set, do you 
remember? 

Mr. Peace. Four knives, I think, a steel, and a rock, a sharpener. 

Mr. Fercuson. How were they? Were they pretty good tools or 
pretty poor? 

Mr. Peace. I don’t know much about tools, I will tell you. I guess 
they are pretty good. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever used them since? 

Mr. Peace. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. How did you happen to go to the school, Mr. Peace? 

Mr. Peace. My cousin was talking about a friend he knew, and he 
was, you know, taking guys down to the school getting them in. So 
he asked my cousin did he know any veterans, and my cousin told him, 
he said, ‘‘ Yes.”” He brought him around to the house and he taken me 
down to the school. 

Mr. Fereuson. Have you ever worked at the meat-boning trade 
since you got out? 


Mr. Peace. No. 


Mr. Fereuson. Did you get a certificate from the school for grad- 


> 
uating? 

Mr. Peace. No. 

Mr. Ferguson. Do you know anything about meat boning today? 

Mr. Peace. Yes; I know something. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you think you could get a job in the trade? 

Mr. Peace. Sure, if I had a chance, ves. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you feel you spent enough time 
there at the school, missing only a couple of days a month, to learn 
something out of the course? 

Mr. Peace. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. How were the instructors there? Pretty good? 

Mr. Peace. Yes; they were pretty good. 

Mr. Fercuson. You thought they knew their business? 

Mr. Peace. Yes. 

Mr. Ferevson. Was there any distinction made between who 
would cut the better cuts of meat and who would not? 

Mr. Peace. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, as far as your knowledge is con- 
cerned, did all of the students work on the good cuts of meat as well 
as the poorer cuts of meat, or what? 

Mr. Peace. No. You mean the new student, when he came in? 
You see, there is a—they worked mostly on bones, cleaning bones. 
After they had been there a couple of weeks, they had three rooms 
they sent them in, they would move them up a little higher. You 
know, give them better meat. 
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Mr. Fereauson. Did you ever get to the point where you were 
working on the top cuts of meat? 

Mr. Peace. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. You did? 

Mr. Peace. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. About how many would be working on 
those cuts at the same time? 

Mr. Peace. Oh, it would be about 25 in the room. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. James Cannon. 

Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cannon. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES M. CANNON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuarrmMan. Have a seat and give your full name, your address, 
and your occupation, to the reporter, please. 

Mr. Cannon. James M. Cannon, 2615—F Norris Court. 

Mr. Fereauson. Were you in the military service? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. For approximately how long? 

Mr. Cannon. Just about 2 years. 

Mr. Fereuson. Two years? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what branch? 

Mr. Cannon. Army. 

Mr. Fercuson. And did you receive any educational training 
benefits under the GI bill? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. How many schools did you attend? 

Mr. Cannon. Three. 

Mr. Fereuson. Three? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Which school did you go to first? 

Mr. Cannon. The Franklin Meat Cutting. 

Mr. Ferauson. The one on Franklin Street? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. How long were you there, Mr. Cannon, approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. Cannon. About approximately 3 months—2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Fereuson. About 3 months? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Then you transferred to another school? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereavuson. To which one did you go then? 

Mr. Cannon. The Franklin Meat-Boning Annex. 

Mr. Fereuson. On Race Street? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. How long were you there? 

Mr. Cannon. Eight months. I finished the course then. 

Mr. Ferecuson. You finished the course there, and where did you 
go from there? 
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Mr. Cannon. The National Optical School. 

Mr. Fercuson. The National Optical School? 

Mr. Cannon. On Walnut Street. 

Mr. Fereuson. For how long were you there? 

Mr. Cannon. Eight months. I think it was a 7 or 8 months’ 
course. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, how was you attendance at the first school, 
the Franklin Street School? 

Mr. Cannon. It wasn’t so good. 

Mr. Fereuson. It wasn’t so good? 

Mr. Cannon. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. How was it after that at the meat-boning annex? 

Mr. Cannon. Pretty fair. 

Mr. Fereuson. How was it at the National Optical School? 

Mr. Cannon. Not so good, 

Mr. Ferauson. Not so good? 

Mr. Cannon. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. How many hours were you supposed to attend, 
we will say, at the National Optical School? 

Mr. Cannon. Five hours, 25 hours a week. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would you say was about your average 
hourly attendance? 

Mr. Cannon. About—out of the 25, about 15, maybe 12 hours. 

Mr. Fereuson. About 12 or 15 hours. In other words, about half 
the time? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, about half the time. 

Mr. Fereuson. Over a period of 6 or 7 months? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did you ever have any reduction in your subsist- 
ence beause of these absences? 

Mr. Cannon. No. 

Mr. Ferevson. You always continued to receive full subsistence? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever make any payments to anyone to 
mark you present at any of the schools, when you were absent? 

Mr. Cannon. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Di 
this? 

Mr. Cannon. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Never at any time? 

Mr. Cannon. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. As far as the National Optical School was con- 
cerned, how was the general situation on attendance there? Was it 
good or was it more or less along the lines of yours or was it worse 
than yours? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, at the time I was there, it was a pretty good 
bunch of fellows there. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was there any particular group of students at that 
school that never attended? 

Mr. Cannon. Maybe—yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever receive any notification from any of 
the schools to be in attendance on any particular day because of an 
inspection being made? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 


anyone ever approach you and ask you to do 
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Mr. Ferecuson. From which school did you receive those notices” 

Mr. Cannon. I received it from the National Optical School. 

Mr. Fereuson. The National Optical School? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was that through the mails or by telephone or in 
person? 

Mr. Cannon. That was through the mails—I think it was a tele- 
gram, a Western Union. 

Mr. Fercuson. A telegram? 

Mr. Cannon. It came on a Sunday. 

Mr. Ferevson. And notified you to come in and attend on a par- 
ticular day? 

Mr. Cannon. On the next day, which was a Monday. 

Mr. Fereuson. In your regular classes, when you were attending, 
about how many students would you say would be in attendance ai 
the National Optical School, on an average? 

Mr. Cannon. Oh, about 50. 

Mr. Fereuson. About 15, or 50? 

Mr. Cannon. Fifty, in the whole school. 

Mr. Frerauson. In the whole school? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Now, on the nights or on the days when these 
notifications have been sent out for you all to come, would that 
increase any? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. How much increase would there be? 

Mr. Cannon. Maybe abeut a hundred and fifty—it would be 
crowded. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you would normally in the entire 
school have 50, and on these days, after the notification to appear, 
you would have as many as 150? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you students ever discuss the reason for that 
amongst yourselves? 

Mr. Cannon. Once in a while. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was your opinion as to the attendance of 
some of the people you knew there? 

Mr. Cannon. They would come maybe once or twice a month. 

Mr. Ferauson. About how many would you say of those students 
were in a class that would attend only once or twice a month? 

Mr. Cannon. I don’t know; it was quite a number. 

Mr. Fercuson. Would it be as many as 50 or 100? 

Mr. Cannon. Maybe about 50. 

Mr. Fereuson. About 50. And were they still receiving their full 
subsistence checks? 

Mr. Cannon. As far as I know, yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. John La Porte. 

Mr. La Porte, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
testimony you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. La Porte. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. LA PORTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, please, and state your full name and 
your address. 
’ Mr. La Porte. John A. La Porte, 1829 South Hicks Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. La Porte, will you keep your voice up a little 
bit, so that we can hear you? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. What is your present employment, Mr. La Porte? 

Mr. La Porte. I am a—well, I am a salesman at the Century 
Buick Corp. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long have you been employed there? 

Mr. La Porre. For the past 7 months. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you in the military service, Mr. La Porte? 

Mr. La Porte. No; I was not. 

Mr. Fercuson. Was that because of your age? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Fercuson. You were too young at the time? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever been employed or associated in any 
way with a school training veterans? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes; I have been. 

Mr. Fercuson. What was the name of the school, Mr. La Porte? 

Mr. La Porte. The Franklin Meat Cutting Institute, and the 
Meat Boning Annex, both schools. 

Mr. Fereuson. Both schools? 

Mr. La Porre. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. How long were you employed at the Franklin 
Street School? 

Mr. La Porte. For about 4 months. 

Mr. Ferauson. Just 4 months? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who employed you there? 

Mr. La Porte. Mr. Leonard Thal. 

Mr. Ferauson. When you left there, you say you later were 
employed by the Boning Annex? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long were you employed there? 

Mr. La Porte. For about 15 months. 

Mr. Ferauson. About 15 months? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. By whom were you employed? Were you just 
transferred over there by Mr. Thal? 

Mr. La Porre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. What were your duties at the Boning Annex, 
Mr. La Porte? 

Mr. La Porte. I was the registrar there, registrar and the clerk. 

Mr. Fereuson. And as such, briefly, what did you do? What 
duties did you perform? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, when new students came in to enroll I would 
fill out the forms for them, for them and for the VA. 

Mr. Fereuson. What else did you do? General office work? 
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Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir, tvping and filing. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have anything to do with the attendance 
records? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes; I did, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who was your superior there at the Boning Annex? 

Mr. La Porte. A Mr. Ellis, sir. 

Mr. Fereauson. Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. La Porte. Edward J. Ellis. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was he in charge of the school as far as the admin- 
istration was concerned? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes; he was, sir. 

Mr. Frreuson. Was there anyone else at that school in charge of 
any of the operations, other than Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, a Mr. Kelinson was there. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that Mr. Sam Kelinson? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. What would you say his duties were at the school? 

Mr. La Porte. He had charge of the meats. 

Mr. Fereauson. He had charge of the meats? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. By whom were you given your instructions in 
regard to your duties at the school? 

Mr. La Porte. Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right. 

Mr. Frereauson. Now, in regard to these attendance records, Mr 
La Porte, generally and briefly what system did you use? In other 
words, who took the roll first, and what happened to that, and where 
was it entered, and so forth? Just briefly tell the committee. 

Mr. La Porre. The instructor took the roll first and then they 
handed in their books to me, and I would check them, and then | 
would transfer them to my roll book. 

Mr. Ferauson. To your roll book? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. How would the instructor’s mark indicate a man 
present and indicate a man being absent? 

Mr. La Porte. When a man was present they would insert a P in 
his space; and, if he was absent, it would be left biank. 

Mr. Frerauson. It would be left blank? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevson. And would the instructors then turn the books 
over to you? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Feravson. When you got them, what did you do with them’ 

Mr. La Porte. Where they would leave a blank I would check, 
and, well, in most cases, I would stick a P in there. 

Mr. Ferauson. In most cases where they left a blank you would 
mark a P indicating a man was present? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Why would you do this, Mr. La Porte? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, in case somebody from the VA came in, and 
well, when they checked the record books it would show a good 
attendance. 
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Mr. Fereuson. In other words, in effect, then, your testimony is 
that these attendance records were being falsified? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. On whose instructions were you doing this? 

Mr. La Porte. Mr. Ellis’. 

Mr. Fercuson. Can you tell us in general what Mr. Ellis’ instruc- 
tions were to vou in this regard? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, he told me to show a good attendance for the 
period of time that I was marking the books. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you told to follow any sort of pattern, of 
leaving one, two, three, four or five names absent each day? 

Mr. La Porre. He told me to show a few absences. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, your imstructions were to mark 
most of the people who were absent present, but to leave just a few 
each day so that it would not look like you had 100-percent attend- 
ance? 

Mr. La Ports. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevson. Is that, in effect, what you were instructed to do? 

Mr. La Perte. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you ever told why this was being done, other 
than the school wanted to show full attendance? 

Mr. La Porte. I was never told. Well, I ascertained what it 


meant. 

Mr. FerGuson. Who was in charge of preparing the vouchers for 
the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. La Porte. I was. 

Mr. Fereuson. And what roll book was used to prepare those 


vouchers? 

Mr. La Porter. My roll book, sir; the one I have in the office. 

Mr. Fereuson. The one you had marked, which I believe you 
testified that actually did not reflect the true condition of the at- 
tendance? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FerGuson. So that the information going on the vouchers 
which were submitted to the Veterans’ Administration would, in fact, 
not be true information? 

Mr. La Porre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who signed these vouchers? 

Mr. La Porte. Mr. Leonard Thal, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were they sent over to Mr. Thal for signature? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Mr. Ellis ever have anything to do with the 
vouchers? 

Mr. La Porre. No, sir, as far as I know. 

Mr. FereGuson. Not a thing? 

Mr. La Porte. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did he know that the vouchers were being prepared 
from a roll book that was not a true roll book? 

Mr. La Ports. Well, he should have known it, sir. 

Mr. Ferguson. Why do you say he should have? Because of the 
instructions you were given? 

Mr. La Porre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. Did Mr. Thal spend any time at this school? 
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Mr. La Porre. No, sir, very seldom was he there. 

Mr. Fercuson. Very seldom? 

Mr. La Porre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. How much time each day did Mr. Ellis spend at the 
school? 

Mr. La Porre. Well, he spent quite a few hours there, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, he more or less put in a full day's 
work at the school as manager of the school? 

Mr. La Porrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frereuson. Mr. La Porte, would you have any knowlege of the 
way in which the tools were purchased and received and distributed? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, we received the tools, and we gave the in- 
structors—well, instructions to hand them out to the students, and 
have them sign a receipt. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who was in charge of purchasing the tools? Who 
actually did the purchasing? 

Mr. La Porre. So far as I know, Mr. Thal did. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Thal did? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. When these tools were received, who would sign 
for the receipt of them? 

Mr. La Porres. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever sign for the receipt of the tools? 

Mr. Fercuson. Was it the policy of the school to have the students 
sign a receipt for tools issued to them? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. And who was in charge of having them sign those 
receipts? 

Mr. La Porte. The instructors, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. To your knowledge, Mr. La Porte, were there any 
students at the Meat Boning Annex who never were given tools and 
yet the Veterans’ Administration was vouchered for them, indicating 
that those tools had been received by the students? 

Mr. La Porre. Yes, sir. There were a few. 

Mr. Ferevson. About how many would you say? 

Mr. La Porre. Approximately 50, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would it run as high as 100? 

Mr. La Porre. Between 50 and 100. Well, maybe it reached 100, 
maybe less than 50. I wouldn’t know for sure. 

Mr. Ferauson. What happened te these tools? How were the: 
disposed of? 

Mr. La Porte. Which ones, sir? 

Mr. Fereuson. Well, in other words, each student was suppose: 
to get a set of tools, and as we had testimony here yesterday there 
were six men who testified that they had never received tools, and ye' 
the Veterans’ Administration finance officer testified that the Veterans 
Administration’s records showed that they had been billed, indicating 
that those six men had received tools, which constituted, actually, 
false information submitted to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Now, you say that there were about between 50 and 100 men who 
never received tools at the school. ‘ 

We also had testimony that there were some 200 sets of tools 
purchased from one source, yesterday. What I would like to know ts 
if you have any knowledge of what might have happened to these tools 
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that were purchased, and yet were not distributed to the students, or 
was it just an excess of students over the number of tools that were 
purchased? 

Mr. La Porte. Why, no, sir. We had tools; that was for sure. 
But what happened to them, I don’t know. 

Mr. Ferguson. What would you say the total number of students 
enrolled at that school might have been? 

Mr. La Porre. The total number? 

Mr. Fereuson. Over the period of the school’s operation, just a 
rough estimate. 

Mr. La Porte. I would say about 400. 

Mr. Fereuson. As many as 400? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know, Mr. La Porte, or do you have any 
knowledge of whether or not there were as many as 400 sets of tools 
purchased during the period of the school’s operation? 

Mr. La Porte. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Fercuson. For distribution to the students? 

Mr. La Porre. I wouldn’t know, sir. 

Mr. Ferguson. You would not know about that? 

Mr. La Porte. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. How do you know there were at least 50 students 
that never received any tools? 

Mr. La Porte. Why, I had what we called—well, a card receipt 
for the tools that was signed by the students, and, well, if counted up 
it would show at least 50 missing, between 50 and 100. 

Mr. Fercuson. In other words, your records there would show at 
least 50 students for whom you had no record of having signed a 
receipt for tools; is that right? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. La Porte, in connection with this system of 
keeping the attendance, which obviously, according to your testimony 
and some others, is just a process of marking as many present as you 
can and just leaving a few absent each day in order to show that you 
had a good attendance, did you ever receive any money for marking 
students present when they were absent? 

Mr. La Porre. Yes; I did, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. From how many students did you receive money? 

Mr. La Porte. Two or three, sir. 

Mr. FerGuson. Would three be about the top? 

Mr. La Porte. Three, maybe four. 

Mr. Fereuson. But no more than that? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall their names? 

Mr. La Porre. No; I don’t, sir, and I never asked for the money, 
sir, it was given to me. 

Mr. Ferguson. How did you happen to receive the money? 

Mr. La Porre. Well, most of the time I would be sitting down and 
somebody would come in and say ‘‘Was | marked present?” And 
| would say “Yes,’’ which was the truth, and they would throw money 
atme. So : 

Mr. Ferguson. Did you ever collect it on a regular monthly basis 
or a weekly basis? 
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Mr. La Porte. Well, maybe—well, yes, sir; a couple of guys would 
come in once a month and throw the money ‘at me, give the money 
to me. 

Mr. Fercuson. And what would you say, Mr. La Porte, was the 
amount of money, the total amount of money that you received from 
these sources? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, it wouldn’t exceed $75. 

Mr. Ferauson. That would be the total? 

Mr. La Porre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was there anyone else to your knowledge at the 
school doing the same thing? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, I heard about it, but I never seen it done. 

Mr. Ferauson. You have no first-hand knowledge of that yourself? 

Mr. La Porrs. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. What do you consider was the value of the training 
at that school, the quality and the character of the training? Was it 
good or poor or what? 

Mr. La Porte. When the students were there, sir, they had good 
training. And, well we had quite a few students that came there and 
they stayed and learned and are now working at meat cutting. 

Mr. Frerauson. In other words, your opinion would be that for a 
student who attended, the quality of instruction was such that they 
could have learned and have been proficient at that trade? 

Mr. La Porre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frerevuson. But there were some of them who never attended, 
and they could not possibly have gotten any value out of it? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevson. On any occasions did you ever send out notifica- 
tions to the students to attend on a certain day because of an inspec- 
tion that was going to be made? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Feravuson. On how many occasions did you send out such 
notices? 

Mr. La Porre. Three or four—maybe five. 

Mr. Fereuson. In what form were those notices sent out? 

Mr. La Porre. Oh, by a card, sir. 

Mr. Ferouson. A regular post card? 

Mr. La Ports. Post card. 

Mr. Fercusen. A penny post card. And just briefly, what was 
the substance of the notice on that card? In other words, what would 
you say, just briefly? To the best of your recollection, what would 
the card say? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, “it is imperative that you attend class on 
such and such a date” and that is all. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who would give you the instructions to send the 
cards out? 

Mr. La Porte. Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did he ever tell you the reason for it? 

Mr. La Porte. He might have said that we were going to have an 
inspection the next day or the day after, and to send out the ecards for 
the students. 

Mr. Ferevuson. Did he ever tell you who was going to make the 
inspection? 


Mr. La Porre. The VA, sir. 
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Mr. Fereuson. Do you have any knowledge of where the source 
of this information was? In other words, who informed Mr. Ellis 
that these inspections were going to be made? 

Mr. La Ports. Well, I wouldn’t know for sure. It might have 
been—I couldn’t tell. 

Mr. Fereauson. Did Mr. Ellis ever tell you from whom he received 
the information? 

Mr. La Porre. I can’t remember, sir. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Fercuson. How would the attendance be as a result of this? 
Would it jump up considerably? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes; it would, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Would you say this happened, to the best of your 
knowledge on about four or five occasions? 

Mr. La Porrs. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have any policy for the destruction of 
any of the attendance records? 

Mr. La Porre. The instructors’ roll books would be, well, they 
would be thrown away once a month. 

Mr. Fereauson. Mr. La Porte, you testified, I believe, that you 
transposed the information from the instructors’ roll books. Or, 
rather, let us put it this way: You did not transpose the information, 
but you just kept your own roll book and filled in most of the absences 
to indicate presences? 

\Mir. La Porre. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were the instructors’ roll books themselves ever 
altered to conform to your records? In other words, when you made 
your record, did you ever then take the instructors’ roll books and 
fill that in, fill in the absence space to make it conform to your records, 
or did you just leave their books alone? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, once a period, I would change their books 
too. I would put down ‘‘P’s”’ when the period was over. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you always change their books? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes; I did, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. So the instructors’ roll books always conformed 
with yours? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did the instructors ever question you about this? 
In other words, they would take the roll, and they would know 
pretty well—let us say out of a class of 35 students, if there were 
five there, and the next period they picked up their books, and took 
a look at it, and saw there were 32 there, did they ever question you 
about that? Did they ever make any comments about it? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, maybe, sir; they probably did, but I just 
don’t remember. 

Mr. Ferevuson. I know you wouldn’t remember exactly the con- 
versation, but I mean, can you recall any occasions on which one or 
more of the instructors would say: “‘What’s going on here?’ Or, 
‘What is the pitch on this roll-book situation?” 

Mr. La Porre. No, sir; I don’t know. 

Mr. Fereuson. But they did on occasions, you think? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes; they probably did, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. What was your thought? Did you think this was 
a little strange procedure? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes; I did, but it was a job. 
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Mr. Fereuson. You were operating under instructions? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes, sir. 

M r. Fereuson. Did you ever in the beginning make any objections 
to it: 

Mr. La Porte. No, sir; I don’t think I did. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever question Mr. Ellis on whether or no: 
it was proper, or did you just go ahead and do it, according to your 
instructions? 

_ Mr. La Porre. I just went ahead and done it. I never questione: 
it. 

Mr. Fereuson. How long did you say you were employed at the 
boning annex? 

Mr. La Porte. About 15 months. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did this situation pertain during your entire 15 
months there? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, during the last 9 or 10 months I would say, 
that was the situation there—in the 9 or 10 months. But the firs: 
few months while there it was all right. 

Mr. Fereuson. This went on the last 9 or 10 months? 

Mr. La Porte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is all I have. 

Mr. Evins (presiding). During the first few months of the schoo! 
the attendance was relatively high, is that correct? 

Mr. La Porre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. There was not any necessity for doctoring or altering 
the books? 

Mr. La Porre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Then the interest began to lag and the students di< 
not attend, and you had to devise some means or method of having 
your attendance rolls appear to be a large attendance? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. So this plan was devised. How long would you say 
you continued to do this work at one of the schools? Ten months? 

Mr. La Porte. Ten months. 

Mr. Evins. How long did you do it at the other school? You were 
employed at the other school later? 

Mr. La Porre. I never did that at the other school. 

Mr. Evins. What did you do at the other school? 

Mr. La Porre. I was totally a trainee at that school. I learned 
the office routine and, well, that is about all. 

Mr. Evins. You learned the bookkeeping methods at one schoo! 
and went over to the other school and took charge of the records? 

Mr. La Porte. Well—you make it sound bad for the Franklin 
Meat Cutting School, sir. 

Mr. Evins. I am asking you: You said you were employed at the 
two different schools. 

Mr. La Porte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. I am trying to find out from you just what you did a! 
the first school—you told us what you did at the other one. 

Mr. La Porte. Well, I learned the office routine and the filing, and, 
well, as you say, the bookkeeping methods. 

Mr. Evrns. T believe you testified there were three or four ocea- 
sions on which you had advance notice that a VA inspector migh'! 
come by and you sent out notices and had a large attendance. | 
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wanted to ask you this question. Did a VA inspector ever appear at 
the school when advance notices had not been previously given? ‘ 

Mr. La Porte. No, sir; I don’t think so. Pardon me, sir. Would 
you give the question again? 
” Mr. Evins. To your knowledge, did a VA inspector ever appear at 
the school without previous knowledge having been given out? ” 

Mr. La Porte. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. We had one witness who testified that there were 600 
students. You testified there were 400. Out of the 400 at the school 
how many would you say graduated? 

Mr. La Porte. I would say approximately 300 graduated, maybe 
a little more. 

Mr. Evins. How many of the graduates would you say received 
employment in the meat-cutting field? 

Mr. La Porte. That I wouldn’t know, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Did they not have an interest in the veterans to see 
that they secured jobs after graduation? Did you have an employ- 
ment service? 

Mr. La Porte. No; we did not. 

Mr. Evins. You did not maintain a continuing interest in them? 

Mr. La Porre. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You did not check up to see if they got jobs? 

Mr. La Porre. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And as far as you know there was no effort made to 
help them? 

Mr. La Porre. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And you say you don’t know how many secured em- 
ployment? 

Mr. La Porte. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. In that field? 

Mr. La Porter. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Can you estimate it? 

Mr. La Porte. Well, I know of three or four working at one place. 
Well, there might have been, maybe 5 or 10 more working. I wouldn’t 
know, sir. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. La Porte, from whom did you get the informa- 
tion that the school was going to be inspected? 

Mr. La Porte. That 1 wouldn’t know, sir. 

Mr. Seupper. Who would tell you to send out the cards? 

Mr. La Porte. Mr. Ellis told me, sir. 

Mr. Scuppger. Who? 

Mr. La Porte. Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Ellis would tell you when to send out the cards? 

Mr. La Porte. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. But he never advised you who told him—— 

Mr. La Porter. No, sir. 

Mr. Scupprer. The school would be inspected? 

Mr. La Porte. No, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Do you have a copy of that card with you? 

Mr. La Porte. No; I don’t, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chudoff? 
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Mr. Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is all, Mr. La Porte. 

Mr. La Porre. Is that all for today? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is all. 

Mr. Evins. Thank you, Mr. La Porte. 

Mr. Clifford J. Check. Will you come around, please, Mr. Check? 

Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the co cymes 
which you will give in this case will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cueck. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CLIFFORD JAMES CHECK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Evins. Be seated, please, and give your name, address, and 
present employment. 

Mr. Cueck. Clifford James Check, 406 Fitzgerald, cab driver. 

Mr. Evins. Are you employed at the present time? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes, sir; cab driver. 

Mr. Evins. What place? 

Mr. Cuecx. Cab driver. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Ferguson? 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you in the military service, sir? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. For approximately how long? 

Mr. Cueck. About a year. 

Mr. Fercuson. One year? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. In what branch, sir? 

Mr. Cueck. Army. 

Mr. Ferguson. Have you ever received any benefits from the 
Veterans’ Administration other than educational training? 

Mr. Cueck. Never. 

Mr. Ferauson. Have you ever attended any GI schools? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. How many? 

Mr. Cusckx. Two. Well, I was interrupted in the second one. 

Mr. Ferauson. Which one did you attend first? 

Mr. Cueck. The Franklin Meat Cutting School. 

Mr. Fereuson. The Franklin Meat Cutting School? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. The meat- boning annex or the Franklin Street 
School? 

Mr. Cueck. The Franklin School. 

Mr. Fereauson. How long were you in attendance there? 

Mr. Cuerck. Six or 7 months, and it closed down. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you also go to the meat-boning annex? 

Mr. Cuecx. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just the Franklin School on Franklin Street? 

Mr. Cueck. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. How long did you say you were there? 

Mr. Cueck. About 6 months, when it closed. 

Mr. Ferauson. How was your attendance while you were there? 

Mr. Cueck. All right. 

Mr. Ferauson. About how often during the month would you be 
absent? 
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Mr. Cueck. Once or twice. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that all? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you receive any tools while you were there? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you sign a receipt for them? 

Mr. Cueck. I think I did; yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you then, after leaving there, try to get in 
any other schools? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Which ones? 

Mr. Cueck. Printing school. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever have anything at all to do with the 
Meat Boning Annex on Race Street? 

Mr. Cuecx. No. 

Mr. Fereuson. You never attempted to get in there? 

Mr. Cuecx. Yes, | did. 

Mr. Ferauson. When was that? 

Mr. Cueck. Before I got into the Franklin. 

Mr. Fereuson. Before you got into the Franklin School? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. What happened that you never got in? 

Mr. Cuecx. I wasn’t eligible. 

Mr. Fereuson. You were not eligible? 

Mr. Cueck. The school was filled up, or something like that. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you discuss the situation there with anybody 
at the school, as to your eligibility? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. And with whom did you discuss that? 

Mr. Cueck. Moe. 

Mr. Ferauson. Sugarman? 

Mr. Cueckx. Moe Sugarman. 

Mr. Fereuson. Anyone else? 

Mr. Cueck. Ellis. 

Mr. Fereauson. Mr. Ellis, the man in charge of the school there? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did anyone ever make any proposition to you to 
pay them any money to get you fixed up? 

Mr. Cuecx. Well, if 1 would be eligible for the school, why then 
I would have to pay. 

Mr. Ferauson. What would you have to pay for it? 

Mr. Cueck. It was no price. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did they tell you they would want you to 
pay the men for? 

Mr. Cueck. I think it was $15 a month. 

Mr. Fereuson. And for what purpose would you make these 
payments? 

Mr. Cueck. For not attending. 

Mr. Feravson. Who told you this? 

Mr. Cueck. Sugarman 

Mr. Ferevson. Did Mr. Ellis ever mention anything of that 
nature to you? 

Mr. Cuecx. Nothing 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Mr. Ellis ever tsk you to pay him any money? 
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Mr. Cuecx. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. Never at all? 

Mr. Cueck. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. What was the third school you went to, Mr. Check? 

Mr. Cueck. The third school? No third one. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you receive full subsistence while attending 
the Franklin Street School? 

Mr. Cuecx. Yes—not full—three-quarters. 

Mr. Ferauson. Three-quarters. id you go in the evening? 

Mr. Cueck. Yes. 

Mr. Fereauson. On a three-quarters basis, but you never had any 
reduction made in the subsistence checks? 

Mr. Cueck. No. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is all I have. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Check. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Potamkin in the room? 

(There was no response.) 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Pinski in the room? 

(There was no response.) 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Edward J. Ellis here? 

Mr. Ellis, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
testimony that you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Euuts. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. ELLIS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The CuarrmMan. Please state you full name, your address, and your 
occupation, to the reporter. 

Mr. Exurs. Edward J. Ellis, 4730 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
photography salesman. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Ellis, what is your present occupation, sir? 

Mr. Exits. I am a photography salesman. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Ellis, were you ever associated in any capacity 
with any schools training veterans under the GI bill? 

Mr. Euuts. I have been, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. How many schools was that? 

Mr. Euuts. Just one. 

Mr: Ferauson. Which one was that? 

Mr. Euuts. The Franklin Meat Boning Annex. 

Mr. Fereauson. Is that the school on Race Street? 

Mr. Exuis. On Race Street, 1017 Race. 

Mr. Frerauson. How long, Mr. Ellis, were you employed at that 
school? 

Mr. Exuts. That school, roughly speaking, about a year. 

Mr. Ferauson. About 1 year? 

Mr. Euuts. Yes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you also a part owner? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes, I was. I had a small interest, a 10-percent 
interest. 

Mr. Fereuson. A 10-percent interest. And who were -the other 
partners in that venture? 

Mr. Euuis. Sam Kelinson, Leonard Thal, Jacob Thal, and Lee 


Cowan. 
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Mr. Fercuson. Are you related in any way to Mr. Kelinson? 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir; | am not. 

Mr. Fereuson. Are you related to Mr. Thal? 

Mr. Euuss. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Cowan? 

Mr. Exuis. | am Mr. Cowan’s brother. 

Mr. Fereuson. You changed your name. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir; I did, in 1946. 

Mr. Fereuson. In 1946? 

Mr. Exits. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereauson. You say you had a 10-percent interest in this 
partnership? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

Mr. Ferguson. What was your position there at the school; what 
was your capacity? 

Mr. Exuis. Well, I would say that I was sort of an overseer. When 
the students came in, | would interview them, show them around the 
place, and discuss the various benefits they could derive from this type 
of training. I would see that the general appearance of the school 
was kept in order, such as having it cleaned properly, and’ general 
overseer of the school 

Mr. Fereuson. What was your exact title, Mr. Ellis? Did you 
have any? 

Mr. Exuis. No; I didn’t have any title whatsoever. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Leonard Thal yesterday testified that he was 
director of the school, but that he was listed as such only in order to 
obtain approval for the school from the Veterans’ Administration, or 
from the State approval agency, I cannot recall which, but that you 
actually were the man in charge of all of the operations at that school, 
other than the meat-cutting activities. 

Mr. Exuss. I would say that is not true. 

Mr. Ferauson. You say that is not true? 

Mr. Exvuis. That is not true. 

Mr. La Porte, this morning, | believe it was, also testified that in 
his opinion you were the man in charge of that school and the person 
from whom he took his instructions, and the person to whom he 
went for any orders that would be given. 

Mr. Exxis. I say that is not true either. 

Mr. Ferguson. That is not true? 

Mr. Exits. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Morris Sugarman, | believe, testified that as 
far as he was concerned, being an employee of the school, he looked 
to you as the man in charge of the school and the man who gave in- 

tructions to the employees of the Meat Boning Annex. 

Mr. Exuis. I would say that is not true. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, Mr. Ellis, vou deny that you had 
the responsibility for the operation of the Meat Boning Annex? 

Mr. Exuss. I definitely do. 

Mr. Fereuson. All right, sir, what were your responsibilities, 
specifically? Now, you have testified, sir, that you were in charge of 
eeping the place clean and showing the students around and maybe 
registering, and so forth. But definitely and specifically, who was in 
charge of that school? Who gave the instructions for the manner in 


vhich the attendance records were to be kept? 


) 
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Mr. Exuts. Mr. Leonard Thal. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Leonard Thal? 

Mr. Exuuts. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did Mr. Leonard Thal give the instructions to 
you? 

Mr. Etuts. No, sir; he gave them to Mr. La Porte. 

Mr. Fercuson. Can you explain to the committee why Mr. Thal 
would by-pass you and go directly to Mr. La Porte? 

Mr. Exuts. Because on numerous occasions when the various 
partners had meetings, | would never attend those meetings, in fact, 
| was asked to go out. 

Mr. FerGcuson. You were a partner, were you not? 

Mr. Exuis. I was a partner, but they asked me to go out and | 
went out. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did they ever give you any reason for excluding 
you from the partnership meetings? 

Mr. Exuts. The fact that 1 didn’t know anything about the bus- 
iness; the fact that they knew the policy, they were the owners of the 
schools and when they asked me to do so, I walked out. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who specifically asked you to walk out of the 
meetings in the partnership? 

Mr. Exuis. Offhand, I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Fereuson. Why did you attend the meetings in the first 
instance, if they did not want you in there? Why did they have you 
come to the meetings and ask you to walk out? 

Mr. Exuts. These meetings occurred in the office of the school. 

Mr. Fereuson. All right. Let us get at it this way for a moment. 

List, if you can, in one, two, three order, with a lack of embellish- 
ment, what your duties were. 

Mr. Extis. I said first of all I would interview the students, show 
them around the place, and try to interest them in the course. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is No. 1. 

Mr. Exuts. I purchased whatever was necessary to keep the place 
clean. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is No. 2. 

Mr. Exuis. That is No. 2. 

Third, the general appearance of the school, such as seeing that the 
place was kept clean, that the place was orderly. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is part of question No. 2, but we will list it as 
No. 3. 

Mr. Exits. Oftentimes the ice box would break and I would see 
that someone was brought in or if a plumber was necessary. 

Mr. Fereauson. That is still No. 3, Mr. Ellis. Who was in charge 
of the instructors? 

Mr. Exuuis. Who was in charge of the instructors? 

Mr. Fereuson. Who told them what to teach? Who told them 
when to be there, and checked up on them to see that they were 
instructing? 

Mr. Exits. Well, I would say that they had a head instructor, 
Myer Rabinowitz. 

Mr. Fereuson. Was he under your jurisdiction at all? - 

Mr. Extts. Well, I never employed him, and I don’t think I ever 
told him what to do. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did he ever look to you for instructions? 
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Mr. Exuts. No, he didn’t. He always spoke to Mr. Leonard Thal. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did you ever check up on any instructors to find 
out whether or not they were teaching the prescribed curriculum? 

Mr. Euuis. I would say ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever have anything to do with the pur- 
chase of tools? 

Mr. Exuts. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Fercuson. Nothing whatsoever? 

Mr. Exits. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever know what system was used in con- 
nection with the purchase and receipt of tools? 

Mr. Exuis. No, none, other than hearing telephone conversations 
to buy certain tools. 

Mr. Ferauson. How many hours a day approximately did you 
spend at the school? 

Mr. Euuis. I would say about 8 hours a day. 

Mr. Fercuson. About 8 hours. And during those 8 hours a day 
that you spent there, how long was your school in operation, approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. Etuis. I was there a year, and I think it ran about 

Mr. Fercuson. That is all right. 

Mr. Exuis. About 2 months after that—about 14 months. 

Mr. Fercuson. Were you there a year? 

Mr. Euuis. A little less than a year. 

Mr. Fercuson. You put in on an average of 8 hours a day 5 days 
a week, or six? 

Mr. Exuts. Five days. 

Mr. Fereuson. And during that time, what was vour salary at 
the school, Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Exuts. When I first started I received $125 a week. 

Mr. Fereuson. That was salary. 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. And, offhand, about 3 or 4 months 
later 1 was cut down to $100 a week. 

Mr. Fercuson. That was salary? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, did you share in the profits of the school? 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir; there weren’t any profits. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was there ever any distribution made to the other 
partners of the school, of any funds? 

Mr. Exuis. There were at times funds came in and I received 
some share of it, 

Mr. Fereuson. About how much would you say your 10 percent 
would have amounted to? 

Mr. Exuts. I think it was about $400 

Mr. Fereuson. Total, in a year’s time? 

Mr. Exuis. Well, I received some other moneys. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Exvuis. Twie I don’t know offhand what it was, 

Mr. Ferevson. Was it close to $1,000 or was it less than $1,000 
or more than $1,000? 

Mr. Exuis. I would say somewhere between $800 and $1,000. 

Mr. Fercuson. That would be in addition to your weekly salary, 
which started out at $125, and then was reduced to $100? 

Mr. Exuts. That is right. 


> 
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Mr. Fercuson. Now, you say that spending 8 hours a day, 5 
days a week at the school, you know nothing about the receipt of 
tools and distribution of tools to the students? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. I didn’t say that I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know? 

Mr. Extts. You asked me about the buying of it. 

Mr. Fereuson. I said: Do you know anything? Did you have 
any responsibility for the purchase, receipt or the distribution of tools? 

Mr. Extis. I did, of the—Did I know of any 

Mr. Fercuson. Let us take it in order. 

Mr. Exits. I did not have anything to do with the purchase of tools. 

Mr. Fereuson. So that you won’t be confused and misunderstand 
the question: Did you have anything to do with the purchase of tools? 

Mr. Etuts. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have anything to do with the receipt of 
the tools at the school? 

Mr. Etuts. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have anything to do with the distribution 
of tools to the students? 

Mr. Exuts. I would say to a certain extent, ves. 

Mr. Fercuson. To what extent? 

Mr. Exuis. Well, I saw the tools being handed to the students. 

Mr. Fercuson. By whom? 

Mr. Exuts. By the instructors. And a card was signed. They 
were then given to Mr. La Porte. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who was responsible for the receiving of the tools 
when they were delivered? 

Mr. Exits. When they were delivered, Mr. Thal was there. 

Mr. Fercuson. Always? 

Mr. Exutis. They were only delivered once. We only received 
tools once, as far as I recall, 200 sets of tools. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you recall from whom they were purchased? 
. Mr. Exuts. I think the name was “Eastern’’ on them on Callow- 

ill. 

Mr. Ferauson. Eastern Butchers’ Supply Co. Did you know 
Mr. Charles Anflick? At that company? 

Mr. Euuts. I saw him once. 

Mr. Ferauson. Do you have any knowledge of whether or not the 
invoice price for those tools was an accurate invoice price? 

Mr. Etuts. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Ferauson. You wouldn't know? 

Mr. Etuts. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that ever discussed with you in any way? 

Mr. Eutis. No, sir; it never was. 

Mr. Frerauson. You say that your only knowledge concerning tools 
was the fact that you saw them being distributed around and receipts 
being taken by Mr. La Porte? - 

Mr. Euuis. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. Now, in regard to getting back to the attendance 
records, Mr. Ellis, did you at any time ever instruct Mr. Jack La 
Porte in the method in which the attendance records would be kept? 

Mr. Euuis. No, sir; I didn’t. : 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever instruct any of the instructors in the 
manner or way in which they would keep their roll books? 
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Mr. Exuts. I did not instruct them originally, but I knew how it 
was done. 

Mr. Fereuson. Now, what do you mean you did not instruct 
them originally? 

Mr. Euurs. They were hired by Mr. Thal and told what to do. 
[ did not tell them what to do. 

Mr. Fereuson. You never told them what to do? 

Mr. Exuts. No, I never did. 

Mr. Fereuson. And you have testified that you never told Mr. 
La Porte what to do? 

Mr. Euuts. I never did. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know the way in which the records were 
kept? 

Mr. Euuis. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Ferauson. Can you tell us briefly the system that was used? 

Mr. Eutis. Yes, sir. The instructor would come in and they 
would divide in classes of 25. They each would take their book. 
They would go to their various groups and mark them present or 
absent. The books were then returned to Mr. La Porte, who entered 
them into a large book. I don’t know what they called it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever have anything to do with these 
books? Did you ever actually physically handle these books? 

Mr. Euuts. No, sir; I never did. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you say Mr. Leonard Thal gave Mr. La Porte 
his instructions? 

Mr. Euuts. Yes, sir; he did. 

Mr. Ferevson. Without issuing the instructions through you? 

Mr. Exvuis. Nothing at all to me. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that pretty generally the situation there? 
Were you always bypassed? 

Mr. Exuis. I was generally bypassed. 

Mr. Fercuson. What did you feel you were doing to earn your 
salary and 10 percent distribution of the partnership profits? 

Mr. Extis. I felt that I helped enroll the students, which I think 
was a@ very important factor. We onlv had about 3 months there. 
We started the 25th of May and by August 23d 

Mr. Ferauson. What was involved in enrolling students? 

Mr. Exuts. Discussing with a man, explaining to him the benefits 
of this course, other than other courses. 

Mr. Fereuson. Were you here this morning when you heard 
testimony from certain individuals that they spent 1 week out of 8 
months of enrollment there, and another one who attended approxi- 
mately 1 month out of 8 months? 

Mr. Exuis. I heard that testimony. 

Mr. Ferevson. Were you cognizant that that situation existed 
when you were there at the school? 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir; not while I was there. 

Mr. Ferevson. Not while you were there? 

Mr. Exits. Not while I was there. 

Mr. Ferauson. You were there approximately a year? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. 

Mr. Feravson. And during that year you spent approximately 
8 hours a day 5 days a week there? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 
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Mr. Fercuson. And you did not know anything about it? 

Mr. Exuts. Not this particular plan. I knew certain men were 
absent, yes. 

Mr. Fy eRGUSON. Did you know they were absent consistently? 

Mr. Euuis. Consistently, no; because we sent them cards if a man 
was absent, on the second day, he would receive a card. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who was responsible for sending the cards out? 

Mr. Euuis. Mr. La Porte sent the cards. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who instructed Mr. La Porte to send the cards? 

Mr. Exuis. He knew that himself. That was the arrangement— 
before the third day, as far as I know, he was to be interrupted. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who told him to do it? 

Mr. Euuis. Mr. Thal. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Thal did? 

Mr. Exuts. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. How did you know what Mr. La Porte was doing, 
if you had no supervision? 

ir. Exuis. I saw him do it. 

Mr. Fereuson. You saw him do it? 

Mr. Exuis. I saw him do it. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did you ever see him mark the attendance records? 

Mr. Euuts. No, sir; I never did. 

Mr. Fercuson. At what desk did he sit when he sent these cards 
out? 

Mr. Exuts. He sat in back of me. 

Mr. Ferauson. What desk did he sit at when he marked the at- 
tendance records? 

Mr. Euuts. Right at the same desk. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is there any reason why you knew what he was 
doing when he sent out cards or notices and not when he was marking 
the attendance records? 

Mr. Ex.ts. Card notices were sent out every day, hundreds of 
them were mimeographed. 

Mr. Ferauson. How often were the attendance records marked? 

Mr. Euuts. The attendance records were marked—they were never 
marked, as far as I know, they were transferred. 

Mr. Fereauson. How often? 

Mr. Euuis. I would say about once a week, into the master control. 

Mr. Ferauson. They were not transferred daily? 

Mr. Euuts. No, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. Is Mr. La Porte here, or did he leave? 

(There was no response.) 

Mr. Euuis. I think he testified as such; that he did it. 

Mr. Ferauson. Were you aware or did you know, or do you know 
to this day whether or not the attendance records were being kept in 
a false manner at that school? 

Mr. Exuts. I know it now; I didn’t know it then. 

Mr. Fereuson. From what sources have you learned that now? 

Mr. Euuts. Just by hearing it around. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where? 

Mr. Extis. The newspapers, and talk of different people. 

Mr. Fereuson. But you did not know it was going on while you 
were there at that school? 

Mr. Euuis. I did not know. 
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Mr. Fereuson. You were in charge of enrolling of the students? 

Mr. Euuis. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. How many, over the period of your year there or 
approximately a year, did you enroll? 

Mr. Euuis. We had about 290 students, and we dropped about 60, 
50 or 60. 

Mr. Ferauson. I want a rough estimate of the total enrollment. 

Mr. Exuis. About 240 or 250 at the most. We were set up for 
only 300 students. 

Mr. Fereuson. That was the number enrolled while you were 
there? 

Mr. Exuurs. That is right. There were no other enrollments after 
that. 

Mr. Fereuson. Is that morning and evening classes? 

Mr. Exuis. That was complete, in all three classes. 

Mr. Fereuson. Morning, afternoon, and evening? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was that pretty evenly distributed? 

Mr. Exurs. I would say about the same. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, there was not any great variation? 

Mr. Exuuis. The greater amount of students were in the night class. 

Mr. Fereuson. But I mean, there was not a great variation? 
You would not say you had 80 percent of your students in a night 
class and 10 percent in the other two? 

Mr. Exurs. No; I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Fereuson. They were pretty well distributed. And you were 
there during the day? 

Mr. Exurs. Only during the day. 

Mr. Fereuson. You say you enrolled 250 students over a period 
of approximately a year? 

Mr. Exuis. I don’t think I enrolled them all. I would not say I 
enrolled them all. Mr. La Porte ofttimes would take a man’s applica- 
tion and show them around. 

Mr. Fereuson. I thought you said that that was one of your prin- 
cipal duties, to enroll students, or show them around. 

Mr. Exits. I may have been out to lunch. I say that, in all 
fairness, | may not have enrolled them all. 

Mr. Fereuson. You have been there full time during the day and 
were enrolling the majority of these students. Did it ever appear to 
you that there were comparatively few students there in relation 
to the number that were enrolled? 

Mr. Exurs. I knew that there were students absent, of course. 

Mr. Ferauson. Naturally, you would know that there were 
students absent, but did you ever notice that there was a rather 
tremendous amount of absences? 

Mr. Exuis. I did, on various occasions. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you ever check on the situation with Mr. 
La Porte? ; 

Mr. Exits. Yes, sir; I talked it over with Mr. Thal. 

Mr. Ferevson. With Mr. Thal? 

Mr. Exits. That is right. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did Mr. Thal say? 

Mr. Exuurs. He said to send them cards, and we kept sending 
them cards. 
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Mr. Fereuson. And you were never aware of Mr. La Porte’s 
activities of marking students present who were actually absent? 

Mr. Euuts. No, sir; I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Fereuson. You did not know that? 

Mr. Euuis. No, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you have anything to do with the vouchering 
of the Veterans’ Administration? . 

Mr. Exuts. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Fereuson. Who prepared the vouchers? 

Mr. Euuis. Mr. La Porte. 

Mr. Fereuson. From Mr. La Porte, where did the vouchers go? 

Mr. Exuts. They were then sent over to Mr. Thal, or else he cam» 
by and signed them. There were only two sets. 

Mr. Frerauson. Did you ever sign any vouchers? 

Mr. Exuuts. No, sir. 

Mr. Frercuson. None whatsoever? 

Mr. Exuis. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Thal was always the man who signed the 
vouchers? 

Mr. Exits. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. You deny having any knowledge of the manner in 
which these vouchers were prepared by Mr. La Porte? 

Mr. Exuts. I do not know; no, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you deny having any knowledge of the manner 
in which the attendance records were kept? 

Mr. Exuts. I say I know how they were kept, but I didn’t know 
there was anything wrong going on. 

Mr. Fereuson. You did not know that they were being falsified? 

Mr. Exuts. No, sir; no, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Fereuson. And, Mr. Ellis, was there ever any occasion at all, 
in relation to any of Mr. La Porte’s duties or activities at the school 
that you have issued him instructions? 

Mr. Euuis. Any instructions as to what to do in the school? 

Mr. Fercuson. Any instructions as to what to do. 

Mr. Exuis. Roughly speaking, I would say “No.” 

Mr. Fereuson. What do you mean by “roughly speaking’’? 

Mr. Exuis. I never had any control over his duties ~_ I never 
discussed anything with him. 

Mr. Ferauson. What did you issue to him in the form of instruc- 
tions at any time? 

Mr. Exurs. Not that I know, to my knowledge—nothing. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. At a preliminary inquiry on these hearings in Mr. La 
Porte’s sworn testimony he was asked this question by Mr. Ferguson. 

In regard to your duties at the Boning Annex, regarding the keeping of attend- 
ance records, and the payroll, correspondence, and various other office duties, by 
whom were you given instructions? 

Mr. LaPorte. Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Feracuson. Was there anyone else there at the school that ever instructed 
you in the nature of your duties and how to carry them out? 

Mr. LaPorte. No, sir. 


Mr. Fercuson. It was solely Mr. Ellis? 
Mr. La Porte. Mr. Ellis. 


You testify that is not true; is that correct? 
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Mr. Exuss. Definitely so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Ellis, in your opinion, who actually had the 
responsibility for the conduct of the Meat Boning Annex? 

Mr. Exuis. I would say Mr. Leonard Thal, as far as I know. 

Mr. Fereuson. Do you know of any reason why Mr. La Porte 
would testify as he did this morning? 

Mr. Exuts. No, sir; I don’t. Iam amazed. 

Mr. Fereuson. And have you at any time ever had any grievances 
or disagreements with Mr. La Porte? 

Mr. Exuis. None whatsoever, I was always nice and kind and gentle 
to him. 

Mr. Fercuson. And you are at a loss to explain to the committee 
why he would testify to that? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right, sir—yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Fereuson. Frankly, the committee is at a loss to understand 
it, too. Because it would appear to the committee that Mr. La Porte 
has nothing to gain whatsoever in testifying that one man was his 
superior When in fact another man was. 

Mr. Exuuss. Well, as far as I know, he came from the other school. 
He had worked in the other school. He knew the workings of that 
type of work, and he did what he did, and I knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Fercuson. But did you have any knowledge of the fact that 
certain of the instructors and students at the Meat Boning Annex 
were accepting money from other students? 

Mr. Exuis. I would say about a month before I left there I became 
aware of it. I heard rumors. 

Mr. Fercuson. Just rumors. Did you ever have it told to you as 
an actual fact? 

Mr. Ellis. I didn’t know about it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did any student ever come to you and tell you 
| about it? 

Mr. Euuis. No, sir 

Mr. Ferauson. Never? 

Mr. Exvurs. They never told me. 

Mr. Fercuson. Did any instructor ever tell you about it? 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir. 

\ir. Ferguson. So that your only source of this information regard- 
ing these payments was just rumors? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Ellis, do you think you earned your money? 

Mr. Exuts. Do I think I earned my money? I would say to a 
certain extent; ves. 

The CuarrMan. To a certain extent? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN, Just to a certain extent? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

The CHarkMAN. What is that extent? 

Mr. Exuis. Well, the fact that I helped enroll the students. 

The CuarrMan. How many students were enrolled in that school? 

Mr. Exuis. Roughly speaking, about 240. Well, we enrolled more, 
but a ruling came through 

The CuarrMan. We do not need to go into that; 240—and in how 
many months was that? 

Mr. Euuis. Well, we enrolled about 280, I would say, but we 
dropped about 40 or 50 of the 280. 
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The CuarrMan. Over a period of how many months was that? 

Mr. Euuts. Over a period of less than 3 months. 

The Cuarrman. Over a period of less than 3 months. And you 
were getting $125 a week? 

Mr. Exus. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. For enrolling students in the school? 

Mr. Exuis. That was part of my duties. 

The CHarrmMan. That was about the only thing you told us was 
your duties. What else did you do? 

Mr. Eu.is. Just general supervision of the school; see that things 
are run right. 

The CrHarrmMan. And everything was run right; you are sure of 
that? 

Mr. Euuis. As far as I know, yes. 

The CuarrmMan. And the attendance records were properly kept? 

Mr. Euuis. As far as I know, ves. 

The Cuarrman. And all of the students were always present al! 
the time? 

Mr. Euuis. No, sir; they weren’t. The students weren’t present: 
we had a “make up”’ book, and they came in and made up time. 

The CHarrMan. You are sure that every student that came there 
went to school during your supervision of the school? 

Mr. Exuts. As far as I know, that is the way it ran. 

The CHairmMan. Well, as one taxpaver, Mr. Ellis, [ am not very 
happy that any of my tax money went to pay you for your duties, 
whether vou think vou earned it or not. 

Mr. Ferevson. Did you have any janitors or maintenance men 
there at the school? 

Mr. Euuis. Yes, sir; there were a couple of them. 

Mr. Feravuson. Did you have supervision over them? 

Mr. Euuis. I would say “Yes”’. 

Mr. Ferauson. You just testified that you kept the place nice and 
neat and clean, and saw that everything was in order. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Thal did not instruct them, did he? 

Mr. Euurs. No; he hired them and told them what to do, and I saw 
that they did their work. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did Mr. Thal ever tell you what he wanted them 
to do? 

Mr. Exuis. Not necessarily, just generally, to keep the place clean. 

Mr. Frerauson. Speaking about janitors and maintenance men, did 
you consider they were looking to you or to Mr. Thal for their in- 
structions as to what to do? 

Mr. Exuis. There was never any discussion about what to do. 
The man was told to do it and he did it. 

Mr. Ferauson. This was sort of a loose operation all the way 
around ; was it not? 

Mr. Exuis. I would say—— 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, vou were a 10 percent partner, 
and yet you were getting cut out of the partnership meetings—and did 
you ever begin to feel like an orphan in that set-up? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes; I did. . 

Mr. Fercuson. Can you explain why that situation existed? Why 
did they take you in as a partner, to begin with? 

Mr. Exits. Well, I was out of work at the time. 
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Mr. Fercuson. And was it a written partnership agreement? 

Mr. Exuts. There was; ves, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. In that partnership agreement you were desig- 

ated as a 10-percent partner? 

Mr. Exus. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. When you went into that partnership arrangement, 
what were you told was the reason for them taking vou into the 
partnership with them? 

Mr. Exuis. To see the students were enrolled and general overseer 
of the school. 

Mr. Fereuson. And yet 

Mr. Exuts. And help run the school, I would say 

Mr. Fercuson. How long was it after you became a partner that 
you began to get this feeling of being put out behind the back door? 

’ Mr. Exits. How long after? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Exurs. | would say about 4 or 5 months 

Mr. Fereuson. Four or five months. Now, during that 4 or 5 
months, was everything going along all right? 

Mr. Euuts. I never saw them. We did our work. We were busy 
enrolling students and everything was buzzing along. 

Mr. Fercuson. Nobody knew much about anything; did they? 

Mr. Exits. I wouldn't say that. 

Mr. Feravson. I would, from the testimony that has been given 
here by certain of the witnesses. Nobody knows anything about the 
specific manner in which the school was being conducted, about the 
attendance records being kept. Mr. Thal says you had the respon- 
sibility and Mr. Sugarman says you did, and Mr. LaPorte says you 
did, and you say Mr. Thal had. It is all very vague and nebulous, all 
of the answers the committee has gotten in regard to this situation. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ellis, are you a veteran? 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir; | am not. 

The CuarRMAN. Are you not rather ashamed of vour conduct, as 
far as the GI bill is concerned? 

Mr. Exuis. Well, I don’t feel that I did anything wrong, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. I| wish | could agree with you. There is no country 
that ever tried to do as much for the veterans as our country has under 
the GI bill. But men like you and what you have done have been 
about as big traitors to the veterans as there could be, in my opinion 
You kept the veterans from getting what they should have gotten out 
of this program. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Evins. You are primarily interested in enrolling students, 
rather than trying to educate them, and to help them secure beneficial 
training which might lead to employment. 

Mr. Exits. Well, I would say that I did help them. I helped them 
in every way and shape possible. 1 saw that things were run smoothly 
there. On various occasions they came to me with their troubies, and 
had all types of problems that I would discuss with them. 

Mr. Evins. How many of these students secured employment in the 
field of meat cutting? 

Mr. Euuis. As far as | know, I would say about a half dozen 
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Mr. Evans. A half dozen out of 280 enrolled? 

Mr. Extis. Well, about 240 actually went. We dropped about 
40 or 50. 

Mr. Evins. One witness testified that they did not have any em- 
ployment service or counselor or guiding service in employment. Did 
you try to help them get employment? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir; I did; on various occasions. In fact, I know of 
three positions that I received for some of the boys in the meat field. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat disgusted with this 
whole testimony here. I think that this is a good case to turn over to 
the United States Attorney General, because I think perjury has been 
involved in it to a great extent. 

The CuarrMan. It is obvious that perjury has been committed, 
and it will be turned over to the United States attorney, and I hope 
he can find out the truth. And I hope those who did not tell the truth 
end up in prison, which I think they will. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Frerauson. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr, I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. That is all, Mr. Ellis. 

Is Mr. Postell or Mr. Venturo in the room? 

Mr. Postell, we will excuse you. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Venturo has not been served. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will recess at this time until 
1 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:03 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 1 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The committee was reconvened at 1 p. m. at the expiration of the 
recess. ) 

The Cuarrman. Come to order, please. 

Mr. Friedman, will you come forward, please? 

Will vou hold up your right hand and swear that the testimony you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Friepman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWIN FRIEDMAN, CHIEF, TRAINING FACILITIES 
SECTION, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cuarrman. Have a seat, please, and state your full name, your 
address, and occupation. 

Mr. FriepMan. Edwin Friedman, Schoolhouse Lane Apartments, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. I am chief of the training facilities sec- 
tion, Philadelphia regional office. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Friedman, would you tell the committee what 
processes this school went through, as far as you were concérned, in 
working up and approving the contract? 

Mr. FriepMan. If the committee please, I do not think that I was 
in the Philadelphia regional office at the time. 
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The Cuarrman. I do not refer to this school specifically, Mr. 
Friedman, but any school of this type. 

Mr. FrrepMan. In general, sir, yes, sir. 

The school, of course, must be approved by the Department of 
Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. And 
when the se hoo! 1 is approved and indicates that they are interested in 
giving veterans’ training we have commenced negotiations. 
~ On the first contract, because of the fact that the school has had 
no previous experience, we permit them to file an estimated financial 
statement as to the expected costs of operation, and on the basis of 
that analysis or cost statement we come up with an initial rate of 
tuition. That contract, the initial contract cost is based on estimated 
costs and would average from 4 to 6 months, but never over 6 months. 

I might say also that in order to make as certain as we can that the 
rate is a fair and reasonable rate, which is our criteria for establishing 
a rate, we make comparisons with rates paid to other comparable 
schools in the area, or similar schools. 

In other words, a school might estimate that they were entitled 
to a tuition rate of 90 cents per hour, but based on other schools, we 
know that the rate should be about 40 cents per hour, so we would 
not accept that 90 cents determination or estimate of the school. 

Some time prior to the expiration of the first contract, we send out 
forms to the school and ask them to furnish us with their actual cost 
experience to cover this 6-month period. Based on their actual cost 
experience for the 6 months, we then come up with a rate for a sub- 
sequent period, which is generally for 1 year. Now, of course, Public 
Law 266, the Eighty-first Congress, and your Public Law 610 have 
changed the situation somewhat because the school, after it has entered 
into two or more contracts covering more than a year, or two successive 
years, has a customary cost of tuition. And the solicitor for the 
Veterans’ Administration has determined that any contract or more 
than one contract covering more than 12 months meets the require- 
ments of Public Law 610. 

In other words, your period of two successive years might be two 
school years, it might be two calendar years, or it might be two 
fiscal years. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Does that mean after a 13-month period of operation, 
you would have a frozen rate? 

Mr. Friepman. No, sir; under our determination, you would have 
a frozen rate this way: Suppose on this first estimate of which I have 
spoken, your contract was for 6 months on the estimated basis. The 
moment you signed a contract, the second contract, which would be 
of greater length than 6 months, in this case—in other words, if your 
second contract, we will say, was for 6 months and 1 day—you have a 
customary cost of tuition at the beginning of the 6 months, sir. That 
is, under 610. That was not the interpretation under 266. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Friedman. We had testimony up in Harris- 
burg, that under 266, which required that a school be in operation a 
year before they could take veterans, there were some 30 or 40 schools 
where veterans lost anywhere from $10,000 to $20,000 per school. 
That is, they were veterans who were school operators, and who had 
put their money into these schools. 

Did you have any information on that or did that all come under 
the State? 
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Mr. Friepman. That is a State proposition, sir. Now, I did hear 
indirectly that there were certain school operators who had gone out 
and rented buildings and purchased equipment and they were turned 
down by the State. But that is only hearsay, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You do not know anything about how many schools 
were caught in the freeze? 

Mr. Friepman. | beg vour pardon? 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You do not know how many schools were caught in 
the freeze? 

Mr. FriepmMan. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Were there any schools that were caught in the 
freeze who tried to come to you to contract? 

Mr. FriepMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They never came in at all to try to? 

Mr. FrrepMan. I will sav—Yes, I beg your pardon; yes, they did. 
I remember there was one school, I think it is a school—this is purely 
from memory now—lI think it is two of those men you had up in 
Harrisburg. I merely read their testimony in the papers. 

These two fellows who wanted to open up an electrical school, as ! 
recall it—those men did come in to see me and I explained the law 
and said there was nothing I could do about it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Friedman, you heard Mr. Ellis’ testimony 
this morning? 

Mr. Frrepman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How could he have been approved on a contract 
in the cost data for the position that he was in? He drew $7,200, 
was it? 

Mr. Frrepman. He said $125 a week originally and then $100, as 
I recall. 

The CuarrmMan. From his testimony, surely that was excessive. 

Mr. FriepMan. I would say so, sir; for what duties he said he per- 
formed, I would say it was. 

The Cuarrman. How could that get by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. Frrepman. Unfortunately—— 

The Cuarrman. Of course, it is possible that you would not have 
had cost data on that school. 

Mr. FriepMan. Here is a point, sir: If I may say this, there are 
certain schools that don’t show everybody that has a proprietary 
interest, on the cost statement. Do you get my point, sir? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FrirepMan. In other words, in this particular case, I do not 
have my records with me, but Mr. Ellis’ name may have never 
appeared on the cost statements. 

Now, furthermore, to be perfectly frank with you, I would not be 
in a position to say, in reviewing a contract, whether Mr. Ellis was 
what duties he was performing. In other words, I have roughly 
about 200 or so schools that I am responsible for, and I cannot go into 
each detail. I have to depend on my contract officers to a certain 
amount, that they have made the proper investigation, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you read about the case we had in Harrisburg 
where these three professors from the University of Pittsburgh were 
listed as instructors in a school, and yet one of them visited the schoo! 
maybe a couple or three times a month and one other about once 
every 3 months? 
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Mr. FrrepMan. No, sir; I don’t recall that. 

The CHarRMAN. And they and one other man drew a total of about 
$108,000 over a 3-year period? 

Mr. Cuupvorr. That.was a West Virginia school. 

Mr. FrrepmMan. That was the school Mr. Judge was connected 
with? 

The CHarrMANn. That is right. It is difficult for me to understand 
how the contract officer on the face of it would not recognize some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. FriepMan. Well, as I say—now, this is supposition on my 
part, sir; this is purely a hypothetical case—but as I say, Mr. Judge’s 
name, for example, or these instructors, may not have appeared in 
the contract or on the cost statement at all. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They did. They actually appeared, because we 
saw them; their cost statements and their names. Of course, they 
said that they devoted certain time to the school. I think one of the 
teachers of the University of Pittsburgh said he devoted 100 hours ¢ 
month to teaching. 

We asked him—we found that all he did was to go out and dig up 
old refrigerator motors, and things like that, and did not teach at all. 

I would like to ask you a question: 

It has been testified before this committee that one school in the 
Philadelphia area paid $16.95 for a set of tools and another school 
paid $5.25 for the same set of tools. Would not a contract officer who 
is diligent in his duty be able to pick up something like that? Would 
not the difference between one set of tools and the other set of tools 
be so great that a contract officer should question that? 

Mr. FrrepMan. Yes, sir; definitely. I agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you not have a scale on tools by different types 
of schools? 

Mr. FrrepmMan. We tried to set that up but, after all, my approach 
to this thing has always been, although I have been accused to the 
contrary, to try to be reasonable, fair and reasonable with the school. 
And if a school operator said, ‘‘In my particular course’’—let us take 
& meat-cutting course—‘'I have to have these tools to offer the course 
that has been approved,” I would not say to another fellow who came 
along, ‘“‘you have got to have the same tools exactly.”’ 

[ left that up to the school operator. I think that that was my duty 
under the law, not to try to hamstring him. I will say, though, that 
I do think, in answer to your question specifically, that the diversity 
of charges between $5 and $16 is not reasonable. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Friedman, in setting up a rate, you have testified 
that initially you would give them a tentative rate based upon their 
submission of cost data for a 6-months’ period. 

Mr. FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And then you sent them a form questionnaire and 
asked them to give you the benefit of their experience during this 
f-months’ operation; is that right? 

Mr. Frrepman. It is not a questionnaire, sir, it is a form. Our 
Central Office and our regulations have established certain criteria, 
in other words, certain costs. You have your cost of teaching per- 
sonnel, consumable supplies, and that, and this form that is sent out 
to them is to show what they actually spent during the 6-months’ 
period, sir. It is a financial statement; that is what it amounts to, sir. 
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Mr. Evins. Do you not have a requirement that the officials must 
put in so much for their salaries and so much for rent and so much 
for supplies and so much for maintenance? 

Mr. Friepman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And so much for light? 

Mr. Frrepman. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Evins. And operating expenses? 

Mr. FriepMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Do you give those close examination? 

Mr. Frrepman. Do F oeeusadity, sir? 

Mr. Evins. Yes—or people under your employ. 

Mr. FriepMan. Yes; they do, sir. 

Mr. Evins. The school that the chairman spoke about, and Mr 
Chudoff spoke of, in Pittsburgh; that comes under your jurisdiction, 
does it not? 

Mr. Friepman. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Evins. That is under Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Friepman. Pittsburgh. 

Mr..Evins. In those applications they showed that they taught 
100 — a week, or that 66% of their time was devoted to classroom 
work. 

Do you not have some standards or requirements that they must 
show how much time they spend in a particular duty or job? 

Mr. Friepman. Who? The instructors? 

Mr. Evins. Yes—not only instructors, but all of the people con- 
nected with the school. 

Mr. FriepMan. Well, the instructors are the primary thing, sir, in 
the cost statement, because the others were primarily under adminis- 
trative personnel and we are only permitted to allow 15 percent of 
certain items, for administrative personnel, so it would be insignifi- 
cant. Your biggest costs, sir, if | might say so, concern your edkine 

I want to make it clear to you that I have not been in the Phila- 
delphia regional office all the time. I was up at a branch office, one 
of the branch offices, which no longer exists, and I can only speak 
of what I have tried to do since I have been in Philadelphia in the 
regional office. 

Mr. Evins. How long have you been there? 

Mr. FriepMan. Since March of 1949, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Who was your predecessor? 

Mr. Frrepman. I think it was a—he wasn’t there, there was an 
active chief, a Mr. Huhn. 

Mr. Evins. That is also another one of the difficulties. We have 
difficulty locating responsibility. 

Mr. FriepMan. Wait, sir. I am not trying to evade my responsi- 
bilities. I want to make that very clear; but what I want to say \s 
that I will not be critical of anybody who preceded me, and try to 
say what they did, sir. I am perfectly willing to assume the respon- 
sibility for anything that I have done. 

To answer your specific question as to the way I handled the 
teaching situation is this: The State, as a rule, approves one instruc: 
tor for 25 students. Then I determine—we have a formula, and | 
try to determine the number of student-hours that will be given, 
based on the approval of the State and the experience of the school. 
That will give me the number of student-hours of instruction required. 
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Now, one instructor can handle 25 students at a time, therefore, I 
can come up with a number of instructional hours of instruction. 
By “instructional hours’? 1 mean one instructor for 25 students, and 
[ use a rate per hour which I consider fair and reasonable for the time 
of instruction being given. 

I used as my criteria wherever I could the Department of Labor 
statistics for artisans in the area, that is, journeymen in the area. 

For example, if the carpentry trade was $2.50 an hour, I felt a good 
instructor was entitled to $2.50. That is the premise upon which | 
worked. 

Mr. Evins. Did you have all those questions on this form you sent 
out after the 6-months’ peric “pf operation? Just specifically, what 
did you ask for on this forni, ©” +érally? 

Mr. FriepMan. I did ng k for anything, sir. The form is a 
printed form. oe 

Mr. Evins. What does the printed form call for? 

Mr. FrrepMan. It calls for their specific cost experience, it calls for 
the cost of teaching personnel and an itemization of what was paid. 
In other words, Instructor X worked 40 hours a week and worked 
certain periods, and what they paid him, and so on down for the 
instructors, and the same way for consumable supplies. We want to 
know the consumable supplies they had on hand at the beginning of 
the period, those purchased during the period, and any income they 
got for finished products sold—for example, we will say they made 
cabinets or anything, for which they obtained money—and what they 
had on hand at the end. Then depreciation, rent, maintenance, taxes, 
and all of these things. 


Mr. Evins. Were not all of those figures submitted initially when 
you first approved the contract? 

\ir. FrrepMan. That was an estimate, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Well, an estimate? 

Mr. FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Then you asked them 6 months later for actual cost 


figures? 

Mr. Frrepman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What did you do when you got that information? 

Mr. Frrepman. Analyzed it and determined what the fair and 
reasonable rate for the next period was going to be, sir 

Mr. Evins. And you then wrote them or had them come in and told 
them that you were going to approve permanent rate? 

Mr. FrrepMan. No, sir; we would discuss it with the school as a rule, 
and ask them if they had any exceptions to take to our determinations, 
specific items. Now, this was on an unofficial record, unofficial pro- 
cedure, rather. It is not prescribed by regulations. If the school saw 
fit to take exceptions, we told them to give usaletter. We are not the 
final approval agency, so far as contracts are concerned. They are 
all subject to review by a special assistant to the Director of Training 
Facilities Service. 

And our special assistant happens to be in Washington by coinci- 
dence. 

Mr. Evins. How long would it take from the time the school sub- 
mitted that data before they could get their contract rate approved, 
generally speaking? 
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Mr. FriepMan. Generally speaking? Well, that is a pretty hard 
question to answer, sir. I mite ’t want to make a definite statement 
on that. I will give you an average. I would say at least a month 
and in some cases longer. 

Mr. Cuuporr. It was worse than that, was it not? 

Mr. FriepMan. Not always, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was there not a time when the central office was 
3 or 4 or 5 and 6 months behind? 

Mr. FrrepMan. I am not going to get into the central office propo- 
sition. I am only talking about my own, 

Mr. Evins. As far as your experieuee since March 1949 is con- 
cerned, you have gotten applicatigy* out and forwarded them to 
W ashington or higher authorities Wig? idae—— 

Mr. Frrepman. Yes, sir; I have } e¢g9mentracts which are expiring 
on June 30. Now, that is a tremena umber of contracts. I am 
taking steps to rectify that. 1 have isd contracts expiring on June 
30 and I venture to say, without any hesitation, that I will have 125 
contracts in Washington for review before the end of the month. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How long does it take for them to come back? 

Mr. FrrepMan. Well, it sometimes takes 4 weeks, it takes 6 weeks, 
but what I am trying to do—— 

Mr. Cuupvorr. That is only recently, is it not? 

Mr. FriepMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They have been taking a long time. As a matter of 
fact, have there not been conditions in schools whereby a school has 
been given a 40-cent rate by you and it is sent down there for a 
40-cent rate, and the school, presuming to get a 40-cent rate, operates 
for 3 or 4 or 5 months and suddenly it comes back from Washington 
with a 25-cent rate and they have operated for 4 months on the basis 
of a 40-cent rate. 

Mr. FriepmMan. Mr. Chudoff, let me tell you that the school that 
operated on a 40-cent rate was presuming they were going to get it. 
they were never told they were going to get it. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. They knew you had approved the 40-cent rate, 
subject to the approval of the central office. 

Mr. FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Sometimes these schools found themselves in difli- 
culties because, assuming they would get the 40-cent rate, they con- 
tracted to buy materials and pay people on the basis of a 40-cent 
rate, and then suddenly they found they were operating under a 
28-cent rate because your figure had been cut down by central office, 
not because of anything you did, but because of something else. 

Mr. FriepMan. No, sir. I want to make it very clear, I do not 
want to leave the record standing that way. [want to make it ver) 
clear they understood these contracts were subject to review. ‘That 
is the only thing | want to make sure is understood. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I am not criticizing you for that. I am stating 
facts to you. I want to say this further. As far as I know, you 
are an excellent contract officer, and everybody feels that you were 
very strict, but very fair, and they are not blaming you for delays. 
but considerable delays took place in Washington, espec ‘ially in the 
vear of 1950. 

Mr. Evins. How large a percentage of the recommendations o! 
the State contracting officer are followed by the central offiee? 
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Mr. FrrepMan. Are you talking about my contract officer? You 
said “State.” 

Mr. Evins. I am talking about yours first, and then your general 
knowledge and information. 

Mr. FrrepMan. Well, that is pretty hard to say. Of course, all 
the officers in Pennsylvania come under this one special assistant, 
who is Mr. Page. He now has Mr. Monk’s job. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Sterling was promoted—I understand that 
and Mr. Page has Mr. Monk’s job. 

Mr. Frrepman. | would say I cannot give you an answer in per- 
centage. 

Mr. Evins. Are 95 percent of your recommendations approved by 
higher authority? 

Mr. FriepmMan. No, sir; | would not say that, sir. I wouldn’t say 
that 

Mr. Evins. Ten percent? 

Mr. FrrepMan. Well, no; I mean 

Mr. Evins. You know about how successful you are in getting 
contracts approved or rejected? 

Mr. Frrepman. | would Say about 50 percent. 

Mr. Evins. Fifty percent of your recommendations are approved? 

Mr. FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What about the other two offices in Pennsylvania? 
Do you have any knowledge of what their average would be? 

Mr. FrrepMan. No, sir; I do not know. 

Mr. Evins. You do not know whether you are better or lower than 
they are? 

Mr. FriepMan. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chudoff just testified that vou are prefty good. 

Mr. Frrepman. Thank you, Mr. Chudoff. 

1 am a little embarrassed to be asked that, but there are certain 
things that might be just trivial that they want changed. I am being 
fair with you in making an over-all statement, sir. Il am trying to be 
factual and not evade any questions 

Mr. Evins. The way to stop these schools is to choke off the life- 
blood and fail to approve the contract or delay it and starve it to 
death. If you want to be arbitrary and close up a lot of these schools, 
such action as that could be done? 

Mr. Friepman. May I say to vou, sir, and I say this in all sincerity, 
l have always tried to conduct myself in carrying out this job in an 


impersonal manner, and that has been my approach. I have been 
threatened from time to time that certain people were going to “get 
me.”” ‘lL have been accused of being unfair, but that never phased me 
in the least. If 1 thought a man was entitled to something, no matter 


what he said to me, I tried to give him a break, and I think my record 
will show it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So that vou understand this committee, Mr. 
Friedman, we are trving to mi ke a comple te investigation and deter- 
mine all the facts under this program. We are not calling vou today 
to criticize your operation, we are trying to find out what happened 

Mr. FrrepmMan. Yes, sil 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Because we have a duty to report back to the 
Congress and make certain recommendations as to whether or not this 
program should be continued All we are trying to find out from you 
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is what happens in Philadelphia, so that in making our report we 
can report properly back to the Congress on the whole situation. 

Mr. Evins. Furthering what Mr. Chudoff said, the complaints 
have not only come against the operators of the schools, but complaints 
have also been brought to the attention of the committee that certain 
employees of the Veterans’ Administration have sometimes been 
derelict in their duties, and have been in many cases arbitrary. 

Mr. FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. The law has been passed, and these applications are 
presented for consideration. Whether they are approved or not 
approved, they ought to be speedily acted upon, and not just allowed 
to languish, as has been stated here before. Contracts have been |c' 
upon them in anticipation of operation, and they have gone forward, 
and yet 6 months later or a year later you find you have a claim 
pending against the Government, or litigation pending. I believe 
if you administrators would speed the action along, whether it be 
approval, or rejection, it would be better. 

Mr. Frrepman. Well, I will say, concerning what Mr. Chudoff has 
said, that we are getting much more expenditious action than took 
place before the committee started. I do not want to convey thie 
idea to your committee, sir, but let me say this: I have set up an un- 
official policy, one again not required by regulations, to periodically 
write a letter to Washington and tell them, “You have had these con- 
tracts now for a certain length of time, and I would like to have them 
returned.” 

Mr. Evins. I have one or two questions, and I am not going to 
monopolize all the time of the committee: After these contracts are 
submitted, and in case they are returned and approved, does it then 
become a frozen rate or a fixed rate for the future operations of the 
school? 

Mr. FrrepMan. Under 610, it would become so, sir. The second 
contract, assuming that it went beyond 12 months, would become the 
frozen rate of the school for tuition. 

Mr. Evins. Would the school later have the right of appeal after 
action had been taken in Washington? 

Mr. Frrepman. Absolutely, sir; 610 gives the school the right of 
appeal. 

Vir. Cuuporr. There have not. been very many appeals heard 
though; have there? 

Mr. FriepmMan. No, sir; there have not. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. As a matter of fact, your troubles are going to be 
over, anyway. Under 610 I guess all the schools are going to have 
frozen rates this year, so you will not have to worry. 

Mr. FrrepmMan. No; on the appeal procedure, of course there are 
some schools that will appeal. 

Mr. Cuuporr. There will be very few schools in the Philadelphia 
area that will not have a frozen rate. 

Mr. FriepmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Your trouble with negotiating will be over, will it 
not? 

Mr. FrrepmMan. Yes. . . 

The Cuaremman. Mr. Friedman, we had one school, I believe, in 
Tennessee, where these students started to school and graduated 
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before they were ever able to negotiate a contract. That was the 
reason for some of the questions asked you on the contracts. 

About a year ago someone from Philadelphia came to see me in my 
office and said that the contract officers said “I will approve this con- 
tract if you will sign a statement that you will not appeal it.”’ 

Now, I do not have that with me, Mr. Friedman, but he had a paper 
on which that was written. “I agree I will not appeal this. ” That 
is an unusual practice, is it not, or is that common practice? 

Mr. FrrepMan. That is a very unusual practice. 

The CuarrmMan. Did it ever come to your attention that that hap- 
pened up here? 

Mr. Frrepman. Mr. Teague, I think that I know the case. Now, 
I would not want to name the school here, because I am not sure, 
mvself. 

The CHatrMan. I am not, either. 

Mr. Frrepman. If it did happen, sir; I vaguely remember it. 
I think it was on the instructions of our central office, because I per- 
sonally would not do anything like that. 

The Coamman. What could be the reason? We just recently had 
this same thing in Ohio, that they make a contract, and ask the 
school operator to sign a statement that they will not appeal. 

The appeals board was set up to give the school and the Veterans’ 
Administration, either one, a chance to appeal. 

Mr. FrrepMan. My own personal reaction is; and I have told my 
contract officers that this thing was not right, I know of cases where 
contract officers asked me if that could be done, and I will tell you, 
I say “No, sir, you can’t deprive a man of his rights,’’ and I told them 
that. 

The CuarrmMan, I am glad to hear that. I hope it is not a general 
practice. 

Mr. FrrepMan. I can tell you it is not a general policy in the Phil- 
adelphia area. 

The CHarrman. What are your biggest problems as far as your 
office is concerned today? 

Mr. Frrepman. The biggest problem—of course, as Mr. Chudoff 
has said, the customary cost of tuition has eased the problem some- 
what, but it is the problem of attendance. It is the sort of thing that 
vou have heard this morning, the testimony here this morning, sir, 
falsifying of records. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman? 

The Caarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Evins. What action has your office, and what action has the 
VA taken generally other than just looking at the facts and figures 
that have been presented, in the ¢ontracts, as far as going out and 
examining the facilities and looking over the courses of instruction, 
and the instructors and teachers, and what sort of supervising are 
you giving in the way of inspections? 

Ir. FriepMan. Well, in the first place, sir, under Public Law 346, 
which is your basic law, we are not permitted to supervise the schools 
to the point of instructors, the approval of instructors, rather, and the 
determination of whether their equipment is satisfactory, whether the 
facilities are satisfactory. Those are all State functions. All we can 
do under the law is, if we go out to a school and find some — that is 
not proper, is to notify the State and that is all we can do, 
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Mr. Evins. Have you been doing any of that? _ 

Mr. Friepman. Yes, sir; and I think that Mr. Teague has ample 
photostats to show where I have done it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Friedman, on that same line, do you have an 
authority to stop subsistence of the veterans in a school that you do not 
think proper, do you not? 

Mr. FrrepmMan. That, of course, may I say, does not come under 
me at all. I am only in the contractual angle. I will answer your 
question in the affirmative, but it is something I have nothing to do 
with, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you not think, Mr. Friedman, our biggest trouble 
under this bill has been the subsistence, and if we eliminate that we 
will get men who want to get an education whether it be on the college 
level or below the college level and who will go to school and worl: 
to get their education? Do you not think the fact that we have given 
subsistence to everybody has put a lot of men into the program just 
because they want to get subsistence, and of course, wanting to get 
subsistence, that puts more students in the schools and has built up a 
big cost that we would not ordinarily have? 

Mr. FrrepMan. I agree with you, sir. I want to make myself 
clear on this: If you will pardon a personal allusion, I am a veteran of 
two wars, so I am definitely interested in the veterans. I think that 
the law, as originally conceived, was very worth while. With due 
deference to all of you gentlemen, I think that when the original 
concept of the law was changed, that is, to give everybody the benefit, 
without regard to whether your training was interrupted or not, 
and let entpbudy up to 50 or 60 years old take training, I think that 1s 
where we went astray. 

Mr. Evins. What are your specific recommendations, as to im- 
proving the program in the event legislation is to be enacted to 
continue it? 

Mr. FriepMman. In the first place, sir, I think that closer supervision 
or closer study of approval of the schools is your first problem. In 
other words, to make sure that the States, or the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, as the case may be, only approves institutions who are qualified 
to give proper instruction. Your school heads, your school adminis- 
trators should be school men. The courses should be uniform on 
length, not the situation that we have in Pennsylvania today, where 
one carpentry school may have a course for 40 weeks and another 
school offering the same objective and the same course for 2 years. 

I also think that there should be an age limit on the men who are 
permitted to go to school. 

Mr. Evins. You would not limit the educational opportunities to 
those bovs who just wanted to go to school in college, would you? 

Mr. Frrepman. I do not get your question, sir. 

Mr. Evins. We have had some testimony that it should be only 
extended to those who wished to go to college. 

Mr. Frrepman. Only? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. FriepMan. No, sir; I do not agree with that. I don’t think in 
these days—TI think that is a very poor criterion. Just because the 
man does not have the educational background to go to college, he 
should not be deprived of benefits. 
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Mr. Evins. Those are the men who really need the opportunity for 
education. 

Mr. FrrepmMan. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Would you deny adult education? 

Mr. FrrepMan. Well, adult education—if a person needed adult 
education, yes; but I do not think that a person my age, for example, 
when I got out the second time, needed any education. If I had not 
gotten it by then, it was a little late. And I was entitled to 4 years 
of training. 

Mr. Evins. But would you deny one veteran the right to education 
and give it to another? 

Mr. Frrepman. Of course, you are getting into class legislation, 
| understand that, sir. I will not try to solve that problem. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Friedman, you are aware that we have found 
more abuse of the GI bill in Pennsylvania than in any other State, 
are you not? 

Mr. FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What has been the cause of it? 
had so much of it in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Frrepman. Well, this is just my own opinion, sir. I think it 
stems from the lack of proper consideration of the State on schools 
approved. 

You are amiliar with the 136 schools situation. I mean things like 
that. That’s what I attribute it to, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you believe the Veterans’ Administration could 
have been more aggressive in this one thing they could do, of stopping 
subsistence of the veterans in a school if the school was not a good 
school and was not a proper school? 

Mr. Frrepman. Well, sir; that is a pretty hard question to answer, 
and you realize what would happen if you did that on a mass-produc- 
tion basis. 

After all, we have all of these veterans’ organizations and your 
constituents, sir; if they had been in our schools, would have been 
after us, too. I am very frank about that. It was a problem that 
you could not solve that way. 

Mr. Evins. Do you think it is because of the divided authority, the 
Veterans’ Administration having certain authority and the State 
having certain authority? 

Mr. Frrepman. I think that that had a big part to do with it, sir. 
Of course, as you recall, if you have read the reports on the bill as 
originally passed, it was conceived that the Veterans’ Administration 
would take on the approval functions. Of course, the States violently 
objected, because it was an infringement on States’ rights, so that 
the approval function was turned over to the States. 

It has not been the policy of General Bradley or General Gray to 
exercise any approval functions for schools vicariously, sir. They 
have not gone into it at all. It has been a State function, except for, 
[think the State of Kansas. The State of Kansas has refused to do it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Friedman, do you think if we continued this 
program, if the Veterans’ Administration could make it a practice, 
or, by act of Congress which became a law, that only the States 
handle training under the college level, in other words, have your 
department of public instruction set up vocational schools, have 


Why have we 
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your teachers licensed out of the department of public instruction, as 
they are now, and have the State maintain them with competent 
teachers and competent principals and supervisors, and have the 
State buy their consumable supplies, we would have a much better 
system, if the Veterans’ Administration only contracted with the 
State of Pennsylvania or the State of New Jersey? 

Mr. FriepMan. I would like that very much; I am very highly 
in favor of it. , 

May I say, in the State of New Jersey, they have had excellen: 
results in their vocational training. The deputy commissioner of 
education over there has done a bang-up job, in my estimation, and 
one of the things that they do not have troubles over there with, fo: 
example, is the tool situation. 

The schools in New Jersey are not permitted to issue tools. In 
other words, in the State of New Jersey, the deputy commissioner of 
education over there has determined that in your school you are 
supposed to have all the captive equipment and other equipment 
necessary to give training, and he has not permitted them to issue tools 
They have not been faced with that situation over there. 

But, to answer your question, sir: It would be an excellent idea 
Now, that is one of the things that our teachers have been permitted 
to teach and yet go to the University of Pennsylvania, or some 
schools, one of the State colleges, to get teaching credits. That man is 
not a qualified teacher, in my estimation, if he has to go out and get 
his teaching credits to qualify him to teach. That has been permitte: 
by the State agency. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. They issue a temporary certificate. 

Mr. FriepMan. A temporary certificate. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And tell them they are shy so many credits and they 
give them a certain length of time in which to get them? 

Mr. FrrepMan. That is right. But if they would set up the same 
standards for private trade school teachers as they do for their own, 
those who are teaching in vocational schools like the Bok School, you 
would not have that situation. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You must remember that the vocational training 
system is in its infancy. They have to take a lot of artisans out of 
industry to train men to do these trades, and they do not have an) 
educational background. In order to enable these men to get an 
educational background, if he was a good machinist and wanted to 
teach at one of the vocational schools in Pennsylvania, they say that 
he can have a temporary certificate to teach machine operating, pro- 
viding he will go to school and get the educational background. ‘That 
is the only way they could build a system. 

I agree with you that in the future they will be able to set up a se! 
of standards on which everybody will have to have a certificate first 

Mr. Frrepman. I think you are right. Giving due consideration 
to the large number of schools that have started, because of the G! 
bill, that is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Seudder, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Friedman, it highly dintusbeld me to have the 


information that time was permitted for the schools to have printed 
cards sent out in the mails to tell students to be present when there 
was going to be an inspection. Now, something was very lax, and 
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there was a leak, without a doubt, to all of the schools that were doing 
that, in that regard. 

It seems to me there should have been some other method of sending 
out vour inspectors. They evidently were dishonest in their treatment 
of the Government, when they released news that they were going to 
make an inspection, and telling them to get their attendance up, so 
that they could make a proper inspection. 

Now, there is a leak and dishonesty, when that is going on there. 

Mr. FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. It isa terrible thing to think that you have employees 
who are dishonest, supervising a thing of that sort. But it would seem 
that that information should not get out, and those in charge would 
tell their inspectors to go out and visit X YZ schools today, so that they 
would not have a chance of getting the information ahead of time. 

Mr. FrrepMan. May I say, sir, that these same reports came to me. 
I do not want to say universally, but wherever I suspected that sort 
of thing was going on, | took a different man than the one who was 
supposed to go to the school and just called him mto the office before 
he was supposed to go out on the trip, and nobody else in the office 
knew he was going. 

Now, we maintain a list in the office, in my office, showing where 
each man is, so that I know where he is, and it comes in handy at some 
future date to find out if somebody wants to know if he was in a school 
on a certain date. When I sent these men out on these jobs they did 
not sign up on this sheet’ where they were going, sir. I tried to 
correct that situation, because it was just as disturbing to me. And 
| told Mr. Teague that this morning, sir. I tried to handle it that way. 

I say it is a shame that you have to do things like that, but I saw 
no other way out, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuuporer. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Ferguson? 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Friedman, you heard the testimony through- 
out this morning, and were you here yesterday, sir? 

Mr. FrrepmMan. No, sir; 1 was not. 

Mr. Fereuson. Testimony has been given to the committee in 
regard to the price that has been charged for these tools that were 
furnished to, specifically, the Meat Boning Annex? 

Mr. FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. And we have had testimony to the effect that the 
tools were wortlf no more than $6 to $7 at the tops for retail price, and 
vet we have had evidence from the records of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to the effect that they were vouchered at the rate of $17.20 per 
set. We have photostatic ocpies of two contracts here for the Frank- 
lin Meat Cutting Institute, the Meat Boning Annex at Race Street, 
one dated the 23d of May 1949, and the other the Ist of January 1950. 

In the 1949 contract the provision relating to the furnishing of 


books, supplies, and equipment and cost thereof is as follows: 


{t cost to the institution, but not to exceed $17.20 per student per course. 
and in the 1950 contract: 


At cost to the institution but not to exceed $15.20 per student per course. 
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There is a drop of $2 from May 1949 to January 1950 of allowable 
cost. What type of inspection or investigation or survey was made 
at the time these contracts were entered into to determine what the 
maximum allowable cost would be? 

Mr. FriepmMan. There is no survey—do you mean the cost, sir? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes, sir. How do you arrive at what the maximum 
amount of cost would be? 

Mr. Friepman. I don’t know what was done in that particular 
school, sir. I can only give you the general procedure that is followed. 
At that time it was to have the school produce their invoices to show 
what they paid for the tools, and in some instances they make com- 
parisons with what other schools paid. Now, as I say, I don’t know 
if that was done—this is just general. 

Now, we have a procedure now, sir, where the schools are required 
to obtain three bids for tools, and one of those bids, wherever possible, 
is to be from a source that the VA purchases from. 

Of course, we buy for the on-the-job training end, and that is the 
way we try to catch up with it now. 

It is a little difficult now, because these establishments that sell 
tools alone will not get firm bids because of the prices going up, and 
we tell them, the schools, that we do not expect a firm bid, all we 
want is a quotation at current prices. 

Mr. Frreuson. In all probability the procedure at this time would 
be that the representations would be made by the various schools 

Mr. FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Based upon invoices that they would produce and 
certify that those invoices were the true and actual cost of the tools 
to them? 

Mr. FriepmMan. Mr. Ferguson, I don’t want to convey the idea 
they will necessarily certify these invoices. They just show them to 
the contract officer. If he does his job, and says “This is what I paid 
for these tools.”’ 

Mr. Ferauson. Were they an integral part of the cost data? 

Mr. Friepman. No, sir; they were aside. 

Mr. Ferevuson. There were aside? 

Mr. Friepman. In that type of contract. Now, we do have con- 
tracts where we have done this, and this is more recent: Where | 
am eliminating tools completely, and just allowing them depreciation 
on their customary cost of tuition, but at that time that had no 
connection with the cost statement, sir. 

Mr. Frerauson. Merely on the record produced by the school? 

Mr. Frrepman. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. For the invoices of which they said they would 
pav? 

Mr. FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuppmr. Mr. Chairman, I have thought of one more question. 
Did I understand you to say that in New Jersey there was no issuance 
of tools to the students? 

Mr. FriepmMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Has that hampered the veteran trainees to a very 
great extent? 

Mr. FriepMan. In my opinion, no, sir; because the school is 
required to furnish him tools. In other words, it is part of their 
equipment. If the school has a hundred students, we would say, 
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they would not necessarily have to have a hundred sets of tools, 
because different boys would be doing different things. They might 
have 25 or 30 or 35 sets of tools. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, the school would be set up so that 
it should be financially better off, and it would be financially better off 
to produce a course if they had the money available to buy the tools 
necessary, rather than having the Government furnish them. 

Mr. FrirepmMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. I think the stability of a school has a lot to do with 
it. I think that schools have been permitted to qualify without 
being properly financed to carry out their obligations. That phase 
of it, to my way of thinking, does lend stability to the character of 
the school. 

Mr. Frrepman. Of course, I do not know what you mean by 
financing the school. 

Mr. Scupprer. The school has to have finances in order to set up a 
school. 

Mr. FrrepMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. If they have to go a little bit further and supply all 
of the equipment and tools to be used, it would be generally a little 
better organized financially. 

Mr. FrerpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Better than if they were dependent upon the 
Federal Government to absorb a great part of the tool supply, at 
least. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, Mr. Friedman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Charles Lowenthal. 


Mr. Lowenthal, will you hold up your right hand, please? 

Do you swear that the testimony which you are about to give shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 


Mr. LowEnTHAL. Yes, I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES LOWENTHAL, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JAMES P. REGAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Lowenthal, you are an attorney and you are 
familiar with the right of a witness before congressional committees? 

Mr. LowentuHan. Yes, I am. 

The CuarrMan. You realize that you do not have to answer ques- 
tions that tend to incriminate you? 

Will you state your full name and address, please? 

Mr. LowentuHau. Charles Lowenthal. 

Mr. Evins. Who is the gentleman here with you? 

Mr. Reean. I am his attorney, I represent hum. 

Mr. Evins. Counsel for the counsel. 

Mr. Reean. Yes, sir. I am James J. Regan. 

Mr. Evins. Are you going to testify, Mr. Regan? 

Mr. Reoan. I would be glad to testify but I have not been sub- 
penaed. I have a lot of ideas on education. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I do not want to interrupt, but for the committee’s 
information, Mr. Regan is former Dean of the Philadelphia College 
of Law. He operated the school for a number of years. 

Mr. Reean. Fifteen years. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Lowenthal, throughout our hearings in 
Harrisburg and Pennsylvania, we have bumped into the name of 
Mr. Charles Lowenthal. Would you tell us how man¥ schools you 
represent? , 

Mr. Lowentuat. The term “represent” is a broad one. Without 
hedging—it is not my purpose to hedge here today—but to be called 
in in consultation for one conference; to be summoned to another city 
to advise; or to have a school on a retainer basis, how do you use the 
term “represent’’? 

The Cuarrman. Let us ask it this way: With how many schools do 
you have a contract, a drawn up, signed contract? 

(There was no response.) 

The CHarrmMan. We will not hold you exactly. Is it two? Is it 
six? Is it eight? 

Mr. Lowentua. The answer is “None.”’ 

The CHarrmMan. None. 

Have you ever offered a written contract to schools? 

Mr. LowrenTHaL. On many occasions. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have a copy of that contract with you? 

Mr. Lowenrnat. I have a copy of one. 

The CuarrmMan. May we see it, please? 

Mr. Lowentuat. Yes. I was in court yesterday when you asked 
Mr. Leonard Thal to produce his copy of a contract. I don’t know 
whether he did or not. Did he? 

Mr. Fereuson. No. 

Mr. Lowenruat. I thought that he might not have a copy, so | 
brought my copy with me today, just to fill in that breach. 

The CuarrMan. You say today you do not have a written contract 
a signed contract, with any school? 

Mr. Lowentuat. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. How many have you had, Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Lowentua.. I would say 8 or 10. 

The Cuairman. Eight or ten. Do you have any financial interest 
in any GI schools? 

Mr. Lowenruau. None whatsoever. 

The CuarrMan. Have you ever had? 

Mr. LowenTHAL. Never. 

The CuHarrMan. We were given a contract up at Harrisburg, a 
photostatic copy of a contract that you were supposed to have offered 
to a prospective school operator, and in that contract it read, without 
the exact wording, that it was to cover your expenses, and also for the 
cost of gifts. We have been quite interested in gifts. Would you 
tell us why the word “gifts” was used specifically in that contract? 
Will you tell us what gifts you expected to give? 

Mr. Lowenrnuat. I am not familiar with that. Unless I could be 
shown that specifically, Mr. Teague, I couldn’t give an explanation 
for it. 

The CuarrmMan. As far as you know, that was not in any contract 
that you had? 

Mr. Lowenrnat. I don’t think so, Mr. Teague. 

The CuarrmMan. You have no remembrance of putting the word 
“gifts’’ in there? 

Mr. Lowenrnat. If 1 was shown, I would perhaps endeavor to 
explain it. 
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The CuarrMAN. Have you ever given any gifts to any employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration, or any employees of the State board of 
education? 

Mr. LowenTuat. I believe it was testified to at Harrisburg last 
week or 2 weeks ago that I gave a box of candy to the wife of an 
investigator, but I deny that, because I don’t remember that. 

The CHarrMan. Well, there was other testimony that it was sus- 
pected that a set of yard furniture, I believe it was 

Mr. Lowentuav. Upholstered furniture—but the question was not 
put that way, nor was the answer, Mr. Teague. The term was not 
‘suspected.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. I said the man testified that he thought or suspected 
that the present came from you. 

Mr. LowentTHa. No; the question was put by you to him, or by Mr. 
Ferguson, rather: “Is it possible that Charles Lowenthal sent you 
that?” and Mr. Parks said, ‘(He might have.’’ 

The CHarrMan. Well, the question is: You say that you did not 
send that to Mr. Parks? 

Mr. Lowentuat. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. For the purpose of the record, a certain employee 
of the State department of public instruction got a set of porch 
furniture from an anonymous source and he said he did not know 
who sent it to him. And, of course, we were trying to refresh his 
memory, and I think that is how the question came out, as to whether 
he might have gotten it from you, and I think he did say he might 
have 

Mr. LowenTua.. ‘‘Might have’’—that is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He did not know where he got it. 

Mr. Lowentuat. He further said he sent it back to some place in 
New Jersey, to refresh the memory of this committee. 1 have no 
connections in Jersey. 

Mr. Evins. Do you also deny that you made a contribution to the 
church organ fund? 

Mr. Lowenruat. I was never solicited. I might have, if I had been 
solicited. 

The CuatrMan. Do you know Mr. Melvin Parks? 

Mr. Lowentuar. Yes, I do; sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you tell us about your relationships with 
him? 

Mr. LowenTHAL. He is an investigator; that is about all I can say, 
Mr. Teague, for the State. 

The CuHarrmMan. Has he ever referred schools to you? 

Mr. Lowentuat. He never referred—to answer your question as 
you put it—— 

The CuarrMan. Has he ever referred a school operator to you. 

Mr. Lowenruan. Never. 

The CHarrMAN. It was testified up at Harrisburg by a Mr. Holtzin 
and Mr. Klein that in some hotel in Philadelphia, they were referred 
to you by Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Lowenruat. They were prospective school operators, not 
school operators, prospective school operators. I do not remember 
those two individuals. I don’t remember their faces or their names or 
the occasion that brought them to my office. But I will take Mr. 
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Parks’ word and their word that they were present. At that time 
they were very hectic days. 

The Cuarrman. Did Mr. Parks follow a practice of referring pro- 
spective school operators to you? 

Mr. LowentHa. There was one other prospective operator that 
came to my office. This one I remember, a school over on Spring 
Garden Street. He never opened and I never represented him, just 
like I didn’t represent these electrical school prospects. I never 
received any fees from either one, presuming that both of them came 
to me—although I only remember one—I never received any fees 
from either one of them. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever visit schools with Mr. Parks? 

Mr. Lowentua.. I would say I did, on one or two occasions. What 
schools in particular, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Lowenthal, have you at various times repre- 
sented the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute of Philadelphia? 

Mr. LowenTHA.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you represent them and the meat-boning 
annex also? 

Mr. Lowentnat. I represented the annex for only a short period. 

Mr. Fercuson. For how long was that, approximately? 

Mr. LowenTuA.. Six or seven months. 

Mr. Fereuson. Six or seven months? 

Mr. LowenTHAL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Did you also represent an individual by the name 
of Harold Pinski? 

Mr. LowentTHa. No; I represented a school that he worked in. 

Mr. Fereuson. And what school was that, sir? 

Mr. Lowentuat. Neon Institute. 

Mr. Ferauson. You never represented Mr. Pinski as an individual? 

Mr. Reean. I represented him. 

Mr. LowenTHAL. Yes. 

Mr. Fereauson. The reason I ask is: Mr. Pinsley in Washington, 
where you were present as his counsel, Mr. Lowenthal testified in 
relation to a lease on the premises at the meat-boning annex. 

Mr. Reaan. I represented him. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Regan, I am telling Mr. Lowenthal what Mr. 
Pinski testified to. 

Mr. Lowenruat. That is true. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Pinski was asked the circumstances surround- 
ing the negotiations of the lease, if I am not incorrect, and he said: 
“No; my attorney, Mr. Lowenthal knows about that.” 

Mr. LowentTHa.. That is true. 

Mr. Frereauson. Can you tell us in general the circumstances sur- 
rounding the leasing of those premises, first to Mr. Harold Pinski and 
second from Mr. Harold Pinski, who was using the name Pinsley at 
that time, to the meat-boning annex? 

Mr. Lowenruat. Are you familiar, Mr. Ferguson, with the confi- 
dential relationship that exists between attorney and client? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes, I am, Mr. Lowenthal. 

Mr. LowentHuat. Despite the fact that you have the knowledge of 
that situation, do you still want to present the question? 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Lowenthal, are you telling the committee that 
you consider that question is improper, on the basis that to testify in 
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connection with it would be divulging information violating the privi- 
leged relationship between attorney and client? 

“Mr. Lowentuau. That is right, Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Fercuson. All right, you are privileged to take that viewpoint 
on that. 

Would you also say that your attorney-client privilege would extend 
to identifying leasing agreements which you negotiated in these 
matters? 

Mt. LowenTua. No, sir; I will identify such. 

Mr. Ferauson. Thank you, sir. 

I have here a photostatic copy of a lease agreement dated the 21st 
day of January 1949, by and between Levy & Stangler, agents, and 
Harold Pinsley—there are several letters there in the front of that, 
Mr. Lowenthal, that are immaterial. 

Would you look at that photostatic copy, sir [handing]? 

Mr. Lowentua.. That is right. 

Mr. Ferevuson. And would you tell us if that is a copy of the lease 
you executed? 

" Mr. Lowentuat. That looks like a true photostatic copy, Mr. 
Ferguson. 

Mr. Fereuson. Just a moment. What is the specified monthly 
rental there, Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Does the lease tell the total amount? 

Mr. Lowentua.. Yes; you have to divide by—— 

Mr. Cuuporr. By 24 or 36. By the way, Mr. Lowenthal, is that 
a “Y”’ lease or a “‘50”’ lease? 

Mr. Lowentuat. I think it is a “50.” Five hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Mr. Fereuson. $550 a month? 

Mr. Lowrentuat. Per month. 

Mr. Fereuson. And that lease runs between Mr. Harold Pinsley 
and Levy & Stangler, agents; is that correct? 

Mr. LowenTuHa.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Now, is there an approval there by the represent- 
ative of the estate Levy & Stangler represented? 

Mr. LowenTHAL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fercuson. And what is the date of that approval, Mr. Lowen- 
thal? I believe it is on the last page. 

Mr. LowenTHAL. January 24, 1949. 

Mr. Fereuson. Thank you, sir. I have a second lease agreement 
here dated the 21st of January 1949, by and between H. Pinsley and 
the Franklin Meat Cutting Institute for the premises at 1017-21 
Race Street, which is for the same premises. Would you identify 
that lease, Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. LowrentuHa.. Yes; that is the lease, dated the 24th of January 
19—the 21st of January 1949. 

Mr. Ferauson. In other words, the date of that lease is the same 
as the date of the lease between Pinsley and Levy & Stangler? 

Mr. LowentTua.. Ostensibly it is, except for the fact that the first 
lease is written in pencil and could have been put in at any time, 
whereas the second lease you asked me to identify is completed all in 
typewriting. 

Mr. Fereuson. In other words, you mean the lease between 
Pinsley and the Franklin Meat School is in type? 
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Mr. Lowentuat. That is right. 

Mr. Fercuson. And then that would definitely be executed on the 
21st of January, whereas the other could have been a different date? 

Mr. Lowentuat. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ferauson. Mr. Lowenthal, would you turn that lease over on 
the back where the block section is? 

Mr. LowenTHa.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frerevuson. Do you see any numerals there, small numerals? 
I believe they are 5-20-49. 

Mr. LowenTHAL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferevson. Do you have any idea what those numerals might 
indicate? 

Mr. LowenTHat. No. 

Mr. Reaan. I do. 

Mr. Fereuson. I am asking Mr. Lowenthal, Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Lowentuat. I don’t know. They are by the company who 
made up the lease, the lease manufacturer. 

Mr. Feravuson. It indicates that the lease in that particular lease 
form was not printed until May of 1949. Now, what the committee 
is trying to get at, in addition to determining the relationship between 
the parties tins, particularly the school, is why that lease is dated 
the 21st day of January when the lease form on which it was written 
was not even printed until May of 1949? 

Mr. Lowentnat. I can’t tell you that. 

Mr. Fereuson. Frankly, the committee is at a complete loss to 
understand that. 

Mr. Lowenthal, what we are trying to get at mainly in connection 
with this lease is this: We have here two leases dated the same day. 
We have one lease at $550 a month. And, based upon what we have 
as records, there is another lease executed the same day, between one 
of the parties to the first lease, in the amount of $650. 

Now, very obviously, if the school was submitting its cost data, it 
is going to submit as part of the cost data the rental for the premises 
at $650 a month instead of what they apparently could have obtained 
it for—$550 a month. 

Mr. Lowentuat. I cannot answer your question. I don’t know 
what your question is. 

Mr. Ferauson. You still may rely upon your privilege of attorney- 
client relationship. The question is this: Representing both parties, 
the school and Harold Pinsley, a lease is executed between Pinsley 
and a rental agent for $550 a month, and on the same day a sublease 
or another lease is executed by Pinsley, between Pinsley and the school 
for $650. 

Mr. Lowenruat. I cannot agree with your presumption that it 
was on the same day. 

Mr. Fereuson. Didn’t you testify that the second lease having 
the date typed in was executed on that date? 

Mr. Lowentnau. Yes; but I pointed out that the first lease—and 
I notice even on the front portion of the first lease the date is also 
the 21st, which is put in in ink or pencil, whichever it may be on the 
original—you have a copy of the original—that may have been put in 
on the 15th of January; it also may have been put in on the 15th of 
February. So—— 
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Mr. Fereuson. What would be the most probable method there. 
Would it be a subsequent dating or a predating? 

Mr. LowentTua.. At this point I couldn’t hazard a guess, because 
you are asking a guess as to something specific. 

” Mr. Ferevuson. I am asking you as to dates that are in the lease, 
Mr. Lowenthal. We are not guessing; we are taking the dates which 
are a matter of record in the leases. 

Mr. LowentHat. You want me to presume, Mr. Ferguson, that 
this written date of January 21 was actually inserted on the 21st; and, 
on this day in June, I can’t agree with you that in January of 1949 
the “21”’ was put in on the 21st. 

Mr. Ferevson. Do you have any recollection, Mr. Lowenthal, of 
that second lease between Pinsley and the school being executed? 

Mr. Lowentruau. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Ferauson. What is your best recollection of when that was 
executed? 

Mr. Lowentua.. They were about the same time. 

Mr. Fereuson. It could not have possibly been in May of 1949? 

Mr. LowEenTHAL. Yes; it could have been. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lowenthal, is that man’s name Pinski or 
Pinsley? 

Mr. Lowentuat. I think he uses both names. 

The CuarrMan. He uses both names? 

Mr. Lowenruat. | think he does. 

Mr. Fereuson. Would it not have been possible in this case, Mr. 
Lowenthal, to have had the school obtain this lease at the lower 
figure of $550 a month? 

Mr. Lowgenruat. You mean if they had a better negotiator; is 
that what you mean? 

Mr. Fereuson. You know, you negotiated it for the school and for 
Mr. Pinski. You represented both the school and Mr. Pinski; did 
you not? 

Mr. Lowentruat. That is true. I represented, in the renting or 
leasing of these premises—I represented Mr. Pinsley here. 

Mr. Fereuson. Pinsley on this. 

Mir. LowenTuat. Pinsley first, and then on a later occasion, of a 
week or two or three, the Franklin school came into the picture. I 
explained the situation to them after Mr. Pinsley indicated he could 
not go through with his lease, and Franklin agreed to sublease from 
Pinsley, giving Pinsley a small profit for the difference. 

Mr. Frereuson. For what reason was Mr. Pinsley unable to go 
through with the lease? 

Mr. Lowrenruat. He was merely an employee of another school. 
To hazard a guess, through the vears, the glamour of the school busi- 
ness got into his skin, and he decided he had to be, as all Americans 
are wont to be, under an individual undertaking, an individual enter- 
prise, and he thought he would be able to finance a school. 

Finances were not available, and he was unable to continue with 
his dream, 

Mr. Fereuson. Approximately, to the best of your recollection, 
how long after he entered into the lease did he determine that he 
would be unable to financially carry on? 

Mr. Lowentuat. There was negotiations for a few weeks, and when 
| saw—I knew he wouldn’t be able to go through with it. I knew the 
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hazards of the business. He did not realize it. And, before he realized 
he wouldn’t be able to undertake it, I knew he wouldn’t be able to 
undertake it, and I had begun negotiations, just presented in an 
offhand manner to Franklin, with the possibility that 1 might have a 
new location for them. 

The CuarrMan. The sum and substance of that is that the Govern- 
ment just got “took” for $100 a month. That is the sum and sub- 
stance of the whole business. You were representing both sides. 
That is just the total of all of it. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Lowenthal, assuming that this lease—and | 
mean the second lease—could have been actually executed in May, 
as far ahead as May, why would the lease have been dated back to 
January 21? What would be the reason for doing that? 

Mr. Lowenrnat. I can’t answer that, but I want to point out that 
the boning contract was not signed until May 23, 1949. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. That is when they actually first 
had the authorization to go into operation. 

Mr. Lowentuat. That is right; ves. 

Mr. Ferauson. So that is exactly, frankly, what we cannot urder- 
stand, what the reason for dating it back was. I mean, now, if this 
had gone on, and Mr. Pinsley or Pinski had found out that he was 
financially incapable of going into the school business, he would have 
had to default on the lease, but he found some person to whom he 
could sublease, and this was in May; that is a very reasonable period 
of time for him to determine that situation. 

Mr. LowentHau. Who is “him’’? 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Pinsley. 

Mr. Lowenruau. He was out of the picture in January. 

Mr. Ferauson. He was out of the picture in January? 

Mr. LowENTHAL. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. He knew in January he wasn’t going to be able 
to carry on? 

Mr. LowentuHau. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Ferauson. Then that even complicates it a little further, as 
far as I am concerned, because here we have a lease which definitely 
and I can assure you, Mr. Lowenthal, we can verify that 

Mr. Lowentuat. I take your assurance. 

Mr. Ferauson (continuing). Was not printed until May. We 
have that lease form dated back to January 21, and I cannot see the 
reason for it, frankly. I mean, as the chairman said, as far as the 
Government is concerned, there was a good $100 a month additiona! 
that was included in the cost data or representations of the cost of 
operation of this school which would not have had to be there had the 
situation not existed. 

Mr. LowenTHAL. You can put it that way. If the chairman wants 
to use the term “rook,” that is his privilege. But we have situations 
like that every day. 

Mr. Ferauson. I don’t think the chairman used “rook.” 

The CuarrMan. I am satisfied with that. I still say that, rooked, 
gypped, cheated, or crooked, or however you want to put it; I will 
take any of them. 

I am not an attorney, but when you represent both sides of a situa- 
tion and it costs the taxpayers $100 a month, then I think somebody 
is getting rooked. We'll stick to rooked. 
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Mr. LowenTuat. It is not both sides of the situation. It is ethical 
when both sides agree. I]t is where one side does not know the attor- 
ney represents both sides that it is unethical practice, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, the sum and substance of the whole thing is 
that the taxpayers got rooked out of $100 a month. You just take it 
any way you want to, but it still adds up to that. 

Mr. Ferauson. Did both parties agree to this representation, Mr. 
Lowenthal? 

Mr. Lowenraat. Certainly. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Chairman, I do not have very many more ques- 
tions on the lease. That was the thing that actually we could not 
figure out. We could not figure any basic purpose behind dating it 
back, and, actually, as a matter of fact we came across that by acci- 
dent, looking at the figures, and we checked to see if the lease had been 
printed in January and it had not even been printed then. 

Mr. Evins. Are you known as the GI lawyer and as the school oper- 
ators’ lawyer? 

Mr. LowenTuat. I try to help both. Both of them need help. 

Mr. Evins. You have been pretty successful in your legal repre- 
sentations of operators; have you not? 

Mr. LowentHat. Never lost one. 

Mr. Evins. You spoke earlier about prospective school operators. 
Those that were prospective that you did not think would be success- 
ful, you did not guide them into being operators? 

Mr. LowentTHA.L. In many instances, that is so. 

Mr. Evins. How many prospective school operators did you decline 
to represent? 

Mr. LowenTHAL. Scores, but for different reasons. No. 1, they 
were financially unsound; No. 2, they did not have the proper educa- 
tional background; and No. 3, they may have had the wrong approach 
or the wrong attitude. 

Mr. Evins. How many did you represent successfully? 

Mr. Lowenraat. I have had several scores of skirmishes with both 
the State and the local VA, and the Federal VA on scores of occasions, 
and I have received momentary set-backs, but I have always come out 
in the end. 

Mr. Evins. Well, from the way some of these schools have operated, 
they have needed some good legal guidance to operate properly. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lowenthal, it has been testified to the com- 
mittee that one school operator paid you $1,000 and then he had to 
pay you $50 a week, and if he had over 200 students that he would 
pay you 25 cents per week per student. 

Mr. Lowentuat. What school operator? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Potamkin. Are those about your usual 
charges? 

Mr. Lowentuat. I don’t think I ever let them go for 25 cents a 
week. It is a very cheap price. 

The CHarrman. How much would you estimate you made from 
school operators, Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Lowrentsav. I made about $10,000 at least. 

The Caairman. A month? 

Mr. Lowenrua.t. A month? Thank you for those words. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lowenthal, Mr. Potamkin testified that you 
told him you could get his school approved for 300 students. Through 
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what process would you get a school approved for a certain number 
of students? 

Mr. Lowentrua. The number of students for which a school would 
be approved would be on the basis of area. For example, an auto- 
mobile mechanics’ school would require 2,000 square feet for every 25 
students. If a school had 8,000 square feet, it would be approved 
or a 100 a session, 25 for each 2,000 square feet, three sessions a 
day, or 300; that is your figure. 

Now, Mr. Potamkin’s school was approved for about 65 or 75 on 
the basis of his course. If he changed his course from an automobile 
mechanics’ school to specific projects, he would get an increase of 25 
students because only an area of 1,600 feet would be required for 25 
students. He did not know that, and so even today he still is approved 
for the lesser amount, rather than the greater amount. 

Although Mr. Potamkin has a contract, which you read, for $1,000 
and so on, and 25 cents a week, the most I ever got, the total funds 
that I ever received from Mr. Potamkin, was $750, and that goes for 
all of the schools I had contracts with; I never received my full amount. 
I never pressed a school; I never made demands upon a school. 

The CuarrMan. Let me interrupt you right there, Mr. Lowenthal. 

Mr. Potamkin under oath testified that “We have given Mr. 
Lowenthal about $1,400 or $1,500." He also testified that he went 
to your office and told you that he wanted to get away from this 
contract and he said that you said you would not release him. 

Would you call that pressing him? 

Mr. Lowenruat. No, sir; conversation is not “ pressing’’; insisting 
on what is due you is not “ presssing.”’ 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Lowenthal, what did you do to get schools 
approved? If that is as simple as that, just taking an area and divid- 
ing it up, what would you do to get the school approved? 

Mr. LowentHat. Do you mean in this particular instance? 

The CHarrMan. Any school. 

Mr. LowentHat. There is a difference. 

The CaarrmMan. In other words, Mr. Lowenthal, you know that 
school operators and others have testified before our committee that 
you were the man in Pennsylvania that had the influence to get any 
school approved. Now, with whom did you have the influence? 
What did you do? 

Mr. Lowenruat. I have to tell you a trade secret. 

The CaarrMan. I don’t want you to tell secrets, Mr. Lowenthal. 

Mr. LowentHat. You come from Texas, Mr. Teague. I have no 
more influence in Pennsylvania than you have. I knew the law; | 
knew the rights of my clients, and I insisted that they get what they 
were entitled to. 

Mr. Evins. That is a self-serving declaration. 

The CHarrMAN. You made up the cost data for these schools; is 
that right? In other words, for the Franklin Institute. You made 
up the cost data; did you not? 

Mr. LowentTHat. No, sir; I submitted it. I did not make it up. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean, you submitted it? 

Mr. LowentuHat. It was furnished to me. Each school had its 
own certified public accountant. I would advise the school to have 
the certified public accountant furnish me with their cost and expenses 
of the preceding period. And an accountant’s statement is not in 
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proper | form as required by the VA. They have six, seven, eight 
categories. I would shift the amounts into proper categories and 
submit to the VA those figures properly set forth, and my job was to 
argue, point out, and endeavor to have those figures accepted by 
the VA. 

Mr. Evins. You testified originally that you submitted them; but 
if you juggled the figures, if you shuffled the figures, and if you de- 
stroyed the accountant’s report and fixed it the way you w anted it, I 
would say that you would be making up the cost statement. 

Mr. Lowentuat. You either misunderstood me or I did not make 
myself clear. 

The VA has a specific way that they want figures. On the first line 
they want the cost of instruction. 

Mr. Evins. You were endeavoring to prepare it just like the VA 
wanted it? 

Mr. Lowenruat. That is the only way they would accept it. 

Now, when an accountant gives you a statement—— 

Mr. Evins. You do not call that making up the cost statement? 
You just call that submitting it? 

Mr. Lowentuat. That is not making—if you want to think I am 
bandying with words, it is up to you. That is not my idea. 

Mr. Evins. You did not in any instance inflate the figures which 
the school operators submitted themselves? 

Mr. LowEnTHAL. No, sir; never. 

Mr. Evins. You always took their figures? 

Mr. LowentuHa. Never. 

Mr. Evins. You did put them in proper form, but you took their 
figures? 

Mr. Lowentna. That is right. I still have the CPA’s statements 
in my files from the different schools, and they are always available 
to check, with the figures submitted to the VA in any instance that I 
did submit them. My files have been always available to this com- 
mittee. You can have them at any minute if you want to check the 
VA form, the cost statement. 

Mr. Evins. We were trying to find out just what you did. You 
said you did not make up the sttements; that you just submitted them. 

Mr. LowentHa.. I did not make up the figures. They were given 
to me by the CPA. 

The Citarrman. Mr. Lowenthal, the point that I had, and that I 
was leading up to was whether you had any information of these tool 
sets for $16.95 that were supposed to cost about $5. 

Mr. Lowentuat. The school—I would ask the school: ‘““‘What are 
your tools?” 

The Cuarrman. And they would tell you the total amount? 

Mr. Lowentuat. They would furnish me a list of tools and their 
cost, and I put that as exhibit A, which became a part of the contractI 
And that was just put in. I was unfamiliar with the costs.. 
represented too many schools. I wan’t interested in what they paid. 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Lowenthal, did you in representing various 
schools ever notice any great discrepancy in the cost of tools for the 
same type of operation? 

For example, as we have had testimony here, Chester Meat Cutting 
School paid $5.60 for a set of tools that were identical with the sets 
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that another school paid $16.95 for. Did you ever run across that in 
connection with any schools you represented? 

Mr. Lowentaau. No; there was a dollar or two or three difference. 

Mr. Fereuson. But never that much? 

Mr. LowentTHat. No; I am not familiar with that phase. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Lowenthal, you testified that you never 
received over what amount? You say $800, from Mr. Potamkin? 

Mr. LowEnTHAL. $750. 

The CuarrMan. You know that he has testified under oath that 
he has paid you $1,400 or $1,500. 

Mr. Lowentuau. You told me that; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you tell us about the purchase of a car 
from the organization Mr. Potamkin is connected with? 

Mr. LowentHat. What about that, sir? 

The Cuarrman. That is what I want you to tell us, about the car, 
how you got it, how you contacted them. when you contacted them, 
and the amount of money that you paid for the car. 

Mr. LowEnTHAL. It was a—no; the Neon Institute paid $2,500 or 
$2,700 toward a Lincoln 

The CaarrmMan. Let us begin at the beginning. Mr. Potamkin 
testified—and these are his words: 

He [speaking of Mr. Lowenthal] got hold of me one day and said that one of 
his schools was going to buy him an automobile, and what could I do for him on 
a new Lincoln Cosmopolitan. 


Mr. Lowentua. That was the Neon Institute. 

The Cuarrman. What did you mean: What could he do for you 
on a new Lincoln Cosmopolitan, because this other school was buying 
you a car? 

Mr. LowentTHat. What was the price? 

The Cuarrman. He says that you told him that one of the schools 
was going to buy an automobile. Why would a school buy you an 
automobile? 

Mr. LowentHat. They loved me. 

The Cuarrman. Evidently they did; evidently they did. 

Go ahead and tell us about the automobile. 

Mr. Lowentuat. The school paid $2,500 or $2,700 toward the 
purchase of this car. It was a $3,800 or $3,900 car which he let the 
school have for $3,400, and I paid the difference. 

The CuatrmMan. Now I am going to read you Mr. Potamkin’s story 
of how you bought the car. 

Mr. Lowenruat. He did not handle the transaction; it was the 
sales manager that handled it. 

The Cuarrman. I do not care who handled it. I am going to read 
you what Mr. Petamkin told the committee. 

The amount of the car was $3,862. I gave him a discount of $447, which 
brought down to a net of $3,415. We have a pretty big organization. We 
employ about 50 people. At the time of delivery to Mr. Lowenthai I did not 
deliver to him. Mr. George Koblentz, one of our salesmen, delivered the car 
to him. Mr. Lowenthal gave Mr. Koblentz a check for $2,569. The car was 
titled in the name of “Neon Insiitute of Philadelphia, Inc., Charles Sterling, 
President,’’ and the address was 915 South Eleventh Street. 


Then Mr. Chudoff asked: 


Why did you put the title in their name? 

Mr. PoramMKIn. We were told to do so. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In other words, Lowenthal picked the car out and told you to 
title it in Neon Institute’s name? 
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Mr. PoraMKIn. That is the answer. 

Mr. Ferauson. Was the check Mr. Lowenthal gave you a Neon Institute 
check signed by him? 

Mr. PoramMkIn. I don’t know. How he arrived at $2,569, I don’t know. 
remembering that the car was supposed to be $3,415. 

Mr. Ferauson. That would be a difference of $846. 

Mr. PoraMKIN. $846. 

[Is that car in the name of the school or in your name, Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. Lowentua.. As of this moment? 

The CHAarRMAN. At that momet. 

Mr. LowentTuHaL. At that moment it was in the school’s name; it 
was the school’s car 

The CHArrRMAN. In your name? 

Mr. LowEnTHAL. No, no; it is not, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Did you keep the car and use it or did the school 
use 17t 

Mr. Lowenruat. I used it frequently. 

The CHarrMAN. Was it ever in your name, Mr. Lowenthal? 

Mr. LOwENTHAL. Never, never. 

Mr. Ferauson. Who else at the school ever used it, Mr. Lowenthal? 
Anyone? 

Mr. LowenTuHA.L. I don’t know. I wasn’t down at the school, 
They often took it. They had the right to use it. I mean—— 

Mr. Ferauson. Where was the car garaged? 

Mr. Lowentuac. I don’ think it was garaged. 

Mr. Ferauson. Where was it usually kept overnight? 

Mr. Lowentruat. When | had it, I kept it in front of my home. 
When someone else had it, I guess they kept it in front of their home. 

Mr. Evins. How much was the total cost of the car? 

Mr. Lowenruat. I said $3,800 or $3,900. The chairman just 
stated $3,687. 

Mr. Evins. That was paid for by the taxpayers of the Nation, as 
it was sold to the school? 

Mr. Lowentuat. | don’t think so, sir; that came out of the school’s 
profits, or the school’s income. 

Mr. Evins. There was not any way that was covered up in the cost 
data? 

Mr. LowenTuat. No, sir; that is not an allowable cost. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lowenthal, you had no financial interest in 
the Neon Institute; did you. 

Mr. Lowentuat. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When you got this car, when the school purchased 
it, Mr. Potamkin testified that they gave you a credit of $846. Why 
did they give you the credit instead of giving Neon Institute the 
credit? 

Mr. Lowentuat. No. 

The CuarrMan. Will you tell us what happened on this car? 

Mr. Lowentuau. The credit was $400. He gave a discount. 

The CHarrMan. He gave you a discount? 

Mr. Lowentua. From $3,867 to $3,400. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Lowenruat. That was the maximum credit allowed 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. Now the difference there 
9846 
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Mr. Lowentuat. I paid that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Potamkin testified that they gave you a credit 
for that out of the $1,000 fee they were supposed to have paid you. 

Mr. Lowentuat. It might be—I don’t remember. 

The CHatrmMan. How was the arrangement whereby, even though 
you had no financial interest in Neon Institute, that you could buy 
a car and you could pay for part of a car, but it went into the Neon 
Institute? 

Mr. Lowentuat. That was for my use of the car. 

The Cuatrman. Why did you pay them $2,569? Why did you not 
pay them $3,415? 

Mr. Lowentuau. At this moment, I don’t know, Mr. Teague. 

The Caarrman. They really did love you. The automobile com- 
panies loved you, too; didn’t they? 

Mr. Lowentuat. Which ones, for example? 

The CuarrMan. This one. They gave you a car for $2,569. 

Mr. LowentTuat. No; the car wase$3,400. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Lowenthal, Mr. Potamkin testified that he 
received a letter saying that his school was being approved for 60 
students, and he called you and he was disturbed, and you said, 
‘Ignore the letter. In a few months we'll get it up to 100”. 

‘ou mentioned this floor space thing awhile ago. How did you 
intend to get that number increased to 100? 

Mr. Lowentuat. I explained that, but I will go over it again. 
By changing the curricula. 

,. The Cuarrman. And the floor space? 

Mr. Lowentuat. No. You see, the mechanics’ school requires 25 
students to each 2,000 square feet. If you had another type of 
mechanics, you only required 1,600 feet. 

The CHarrman. Did you recommend to Mr. Potamkin that he 
change? 

Mr. LowenTHuat. No, sir; not at that time. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever? 

Mr. Lowentuat. No, sir; I didn’t get paid for it. 

Mr. Ferauson. Actually, Mr. Lowenthal, was not this credit which 
was allowed on the car, which the chairman has been discussing, in 
part payment on the $1,000 which you entered into an agreement with 
Mr. Potamkin to pay? 

Mr. Lowentuat. It might have been. If you want me to say 
“Yes’’, I will say “Yes” to you, but I don’t remember. It is imma- 
terial to me. 

Mr. Frerauson. You testified that you do not think you should say 
Vas’? 

Mr. LowenTHAL. It is immaterial to me—it may have been. 

Mr. Fereuson. You just made the statement that you never got 
paid by Mr. Potamkin. Iam trying to bring out the facts that perhaps 
you may have been. 

Mr. LowEentTHat. No; he owes me several thousand dollars. 

Mr. Frereuson. He still does? 

Mr. LowenTHAL. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to find the testimony of Mr, Potamkin 
where he stated that, just after they contacted you, you advised them 
to go out and spend money; do anything to run up the cost data. Do 
you have any remembrance of that? 
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Mr. LowenTHAL. Just what period was that, sir? 

The CuarrMan. At the time you were trying to get this school 
approved. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think that was in response to a question I asked 
him as to why they spent so much for advertising, and I believe that 
school spent in a year somewhere around $5,000 or $6,000 for adver- 
tising. Mr. Potamkin explained that by saying that Mr. Lowenthal 
advised him to run up the costs. 

The CHAIRMAN. So the cost data would be higher? 

Mr. LowentTuat. I only represented them for 2 months. What 
happened after that 

The CHarrMAN. Did you ever advise any school operator to run up 
his costs so he could get more money from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. Lowentnuat. I dor’t think so. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Incidentally, that school had a very unusual amount 
expended in the first year of operation, for advertising. They paid the 
advertising agency some $500 or $600 a month for about 10 months, 
and I requested Mr. Potamkin to explain that, and I think that is 
where it came up, Mr. Ferguson. If you find that advertising, you 
will find that in there. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lowenthal, do you feel that in all of your 
actions, as far as vour connections with the GI schools is concerned, 
that, as an American citizen, you have acted in a fair and honest way 
as far as the taxpayers are concerned? 

Mr. LowentHa. Now, you require me to give a self-serving state- 
ment to that question. I am going to answer it, though. 

The CaarrmMan. The reason I asked it is that we have had plenty 
of testimony. For example, a man up in Harrisburg testified that the 
contract you offered him was ridiculous, and that no sane man would 
ever sign it. And that if he had signed it you would have taken 
practically his life blood. 

Mr. LowenTtuat. Is he in business today? Did he ever get his 
license? 

The CHarrMan. No; he didn’t get his license. 

Mr. LowrenTHAL. Figure out who is sane or who is insane. 

The CHarrMan. I was not asking about saneness or insaneness. 

Mr. Lowenraa. Figure whether my services were worth it or 
were not worth it. He didn’t sign a contract; so he’s not in business. 

The CuarrMan. Do you want to answer my question? 

Mr. LowEenTHa.. Yes, sir. Do you want me to give you a com- 
plete answer? It may take several minutes. 

The CuarrMan. You do not need to answer if you do not want to. 

Mr. Lowenruat. I welcome the opportunity. 

The CuarrMan. I meant it as an opportunity for you. While you 
are thinking about that, Mr. Lowenthal, | want to read you what Mr. 
Potamkin said about spending money, in answer to a question from 
Mr. Chudoff. 

Mr. Chudoff states: 


You paid a considerable sum of money for advertising the school—did you 
ot?—to an advertising agency. 

Mr. PoramKin. Oh, yes. I meant to tell you about that. We spent, I don’t 
know how many thousands of dollars. We were told to do so by Mr. Lowenthal 
He told us to go out and build up expenses, to go then and start advertising for 
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students, and go out and buy a lot of machinery. I think we spent as much as 
$20,000 or $30,000. 

Mr. Lowenthal told me to go out and spend as much as I could on advertising, 
and build up a big expense, and all this and that. That was the only reason we 
did. We were just following instructions. 

Mr. Lowentuaw. One of the easiest things in the world is to talk 
about a man when he is not present, and they refer to a conversation 
which happened months or years previously. I am going to put that 
statement which you gave in that category. I wouldn’t even attempt 
to answer it or justify it. It is ridiculous on its face, because he had 
no assurance, no guaranty, if he went out and spent $5,000 or $6,000 
for advertising that it would be accepted by the Government as part 
of his cost statement, or be allowed. At that time the Government 
was only giving 2 percent of your total expenses for advertising, which 
may have been $1,200 or $1,500. And for him to make that state. 
ment, it is way out of proportion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. It certainly is. It is certainly unusual that a man 
who is in the position I understand Mr. Potamkin is, in a good busi- 
ness, a responsible citizen of Philadelphia, it is most unusual to me 
that he would make a statement like that. 

Mr. LowenTHAL. You must remember that the name of the schoo! 
is the same name as the name of his automobile agency. 

The CuarrMan. I know nothing of his school. 

Mr. Lowentaat. I will leave it at that. 

The CuarrmMan. He agreed to be here today, but he is not. We did 
not subpena him, and I am sorry that we did not. We were going to, 
and we will get him down in Washington if necessary. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Evins? 

Mr. Lowentuat. Will you give me an opportunity to answer that 
question you put to me? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, sir. It was put to you for your benefit. 

Mr. Lowentuav. I am a lawyer, and my job is to represent my 
clients. I am not a public official. 

They, theoretically, are set up as watchdogs to represent the public. 
I don’t represent the public. I represent individuals to secure justice 
and rights against the Government or anyone that may attempt 
through unfairness to influence those rights or to interfere with justice. 

I took some notes yesterday when I was in court, when Mr. Diener 
was on the stand; and if you will permit me, if you want some answers 
to some of his statements, I would like to give them in rebuttal from 
the school approach. 

The Cuairman. Anything, Mr. Lowenthal, that you want to give 
this committee, we shall be happy to get. 

Mr. Lowentuat. There have been 10,000,000 veterans who have 
been trained throughout this program at a cost of approximately 
$10,000,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. $16,000,000,000, Mr. Lowenthal. 

Mr. LowentHau. Are you counting as of November 1950? 

The CuarrmMan. The last estimate | saw from the VA was that the 
educational program had cost something near $16,000,000,000. 

Mr. Lowenruat. That is including hospitalization and insurance. 

The CHarrMan. No; the educational program alone. a 

Mr. Lowenruat. Under your figures, as given in your report, it 
comes to $10,000,000,000, a total of $10,000,000,000 as of November 
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1950, reading from your own report, Mr. Teague, which comes to 
$1,000 per man for education. 

Now, is the expenditure of $1,000 a worth-while investment in 
American education for those boys who needed it? 

The CuarrMan. If they got an education, it certainly is. But we 
have certainly had plenty of testimony that they did not get an 
education. In the schools you represent, the boys came in here and 
testified this morning that they attended 1 week out of 8 months. 
Did they get an education? 

Mr. Lowentua.. No, sir; 1 did not hear any testimony; I wasn’t 
here this morning. 

The CHarrMAN. There were about five who testified here this 
morning. 

Mr. Lowentuat. I would say that 25 percent of them did not 
receive an education, which would put the average cost to $1,250 per 
student, which includes subsistence and costs of materials and tuition 
fees. 

Now, is it worth $1,250 on an average to give those men training? 
I think to lift the educational standards, the education level of the 
entire country, we must say ‘“‘Yes,” it was a worth-while investment 
and it should be continued. 

Mr. Diener said that the public schools can absorb and take over 
the job of the trade schools, and can do a better job than the trade 
schools. This is just a case of shifting the cost from the Federal 
Government to the State and city governments. The public schools 
on a trade-school level do not have modern machinery and equipment. 
Individual enterprise can keep up with new ideas and new trends. 
The public-school system must always seek an extension of budget 
and an extension of taxes, whereas the trade school ts more flexible. 

On the question of consumables, the public-school system cannot 
give the proper amount and proper proportions of consumables, be- 
cause of the inflexibility of the taxation angle, whereas the individual 
trade school not only can provide proper machinery but sufficient 
consumables in the proper amount. 

The public-school system could not absorb 40,000 students from the 
Philadelphia trade schools—and at one time we had even more tl an 
that. But, as to the question of flexibility, there are many reasons 
which substantiate the fact that Mr. Diener’s viewpoint along that line 
is not a sound one. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lowenthal, you know that in some States 
they: have done that. As I said to Mr. Diener yesterday, I don’t 
know that it would work in Pennsylvania, because of the population, 
but in some States it has worked. They have taken care of them. 

Mr. Lowentuau. Maybe in small cities or small States, but not in 
an area such as we have here in a populous section like the East. 

Mr. Friedman testified today as to a 1-month handling of contracts. 
That may be the situation today, but back 1 year ago, 2 years ago 
and 3 years ago, 4 to 6 months was the average. The meat school 
is dated May 23, 1949. It started negotiations in February of 1949; 
so we have a 4 months’ period right there in your own evidence. 

Mr. Fereuson. It started from February 1949? 

Mr. LowrenTHa.. Yes. 

Mr. Ferauson. And you said the approval came in May. You 
say they began negotiations in February of 1949? 


86929—5 1—_-36 
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Mr. Lowentuat. The contract ‘ 
Mr. Fereuson. With the Veterans’ Administration. 
Mr. Lowentruau. The contract was dated 
Mr. Frereuson. May. 

The CuarrmMan. We had schools in Tennesee where the boys starte 
to school and graduated before they had a contract. We recognize 
that part, and we are going to ask them lots of questions later on. 

Mr. LoweNTHAL. ay eae a question of competition between 
areas, between, say, Richmond, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
If New York has a 40-cent rate for a meat school, Philadelphia 
attempts to give a 38-cent rate so they would look better in the eyes 
of central office. Then central office would publish that Philadelphia 
has a 38-cent rate for meat schools, so Baltimore would want to set a 
name and would come up next contract period with 36 cents for the 
school in their area, not based on fair and reasonable but based on 4 
competitive spirit, and a desire to do better than what the fellow cid 
in the other States, so that the individual contract office would make 
a better name for itself. 

Now, though we have supposedly uniform laws and uniform regu- 
lations, the interpretation from office to office and from State to State 
would put you in such a position that you would not recognize vou 
were working under the same Congress of the United States. 

Interpretations were all vastly different. The individual employees 
were jealous of each other, envious and resentful. If a man gets a 
raise who sits at the next desk, well, that department is in a turmoil 
until such time as he gets a raise. There is disloyalty toward Govern- 
ment by those who should be loyal to their Government. 

Mr. Evins. Just wait a minute. Let us not inject politics into this 
issue. You are making a self-serving declaration as a lawyer, and | 
dislike any blanket indictment of disloyalty to the Government, 
without proof to establish it. We have representatives of the Veterans’ 
Administration sitting in the audience here and you have a right to 
challenge their actions, but let’s not make any charges of disloyalty 
and smearing, unless you have evidence to support it. 

Mr. LowenTuat. I got that impression from your own report, as 
of January 2, 1951, Mr. Evins, as made to the Congress, and I think 
your own report will bear me out along that line. 

Mr. Evins. You may be right as to the jealousies and lagging pro- 
motions, and so forth; but, regardless of what tentative preliminary 
report of this committee may say, I for one, as a member of it, do not 
like smearing charges and charges of disloyalty to our Government, 
without proof to substantiate it. 

Mr. Ferauson. Is there any mention in that report of the things 
you just mentioned, such as the jealousies between the employees an 
the Veterans’ Administration, when one gets a raise and the othier 
gets jealous and it creates dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Lowenrnuat. I don’t think so. That is a personal observation 

Mr. Fereuson. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Evins. If you have any evidences of dislovalty, you submit 
them to the committee, and we will be glad to consider it; otherwise. 
I think it would be fine if you would withdraw those remarks. 

Mr. Lowenrnat. J think your point is well taken, Mr. Evins, and 
I do withdraw them. 

Mr. Evins. Strike them from the record. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Lowenthal, what the committee would like to 
find out from you is, first of all, do you think this program should be 
continued, No. 1—and I understand you said it should—and, secondly, 
do you think the difficulty we have had with the program is based 
upon the fact that we have been paying subsistence to the veterans. 
Would those difficulties have arisen whether we paid subsistence or not? 

Mr. LowenTuat. | would like, Congressman, to submit a list of 
recommendations in writing, to give this matter considerable thought, 
so I can back them up, rather than being haphazard, to substantiate 
with my experiences in different States and various offices. I would 
be glad to compile that information for you, so that new legislation 
will be of a desirable type. 

Mr. Evins. If I may say so—and I believe I can speak for the 
chairman and all members of the committee—we would welcome your 
written statement of recommendations. They will be given con- 
sideration. 

Mr. LowentuHat. May I point out that when the first Appeals 
Board was set up by Congress, General Gray was given the authority 
to appoint that Board. That was August 24, 1949. 

For months and months the General refused to move or make an 
appointment, and it was Mr. Regan and myself who filed a writ of 
mandamus in the Washington courts, which forced the appointment 
of that Appeals Board. That is not generally known throughout the 
country. 

I have, and Mr. Regan and myself, as a law partnership, we have 
taken step after step of that type to insist or endeavor to have the 
rights of the schools and the rights of individuals and rights of GI’s 
protected. 

[ have found that every clerk, everyone who is given a title in the 
VA office, immediately acquires unto himself a domain of influence, and 
that that individual—both he and she—interprets a regulation as he 
or she sees fit at that moment, when the current problem is in front 
of them. And you men as Congressmen, | have to appeal to you, 
that as the Government becomes—I don’t want to make any political 
speech—it is not Democrat against Republican 

Mr. Evins. Are you a candidate for office in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Lowentuat. Of a minor sort. None of this will get into the 
papers. 

Mr. Evins. I don’t know. 

Mr. LowentTua.. I won’t monopolize—if you have any specific 
questions. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Evins. I can only say this: that any matter that the committee 
may have explored or brought to the attention of the public may be 
a matter for you and matters for your grievance committee of your 
bar association bere in Pennsylvania. Personally, | think you are a 
good advocate for the trade schools. 

Mr. Cuartrman. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ferguson? 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Lowenthal, if you recall any of the reasoning 
behind that lease and the dates, 1 would appreciate the information. 
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That bothers me. Would you send the explanation to the committee? 

Mr. Lowrentuat. Unless | have some additional papers which 
might refresh my memory, I could not give you any further 
explanation. 

Now, if after consulting my files I do have cross letters and so forth, 
you are welcome to them. 

Mr. Fereuson. If you run across anything, we really would like 
to know why it was dated back to the 21st of January when it could 
not have been executed until May. 

Mr. Lowentuat. This comes to my mind, and it did when you 
were discussing it: 

It is possible the VA may have asked for a copy of the lease. 

Mr. Ferauson. At what time? 

Mr. Lowenruat. At the time of the contract negotiations. 

Mr. Ferevson. I believe you said that they began contract 
negotiations in February of 1949. 

Mr. Lowenruat. Yes. But they may not have asked for it until 
May. 

Mr. Fereuson. But I still cannot see why it would be dated back. 
I can see why it would have been dated in May if it was a sublease. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. What I think Mr. Lowenthal is trying to make as 
his point is that when the Veterans’ Administration asked for a copy 
of the lease they went out and bought a printed lease in May, and 
that is why it has the date of May 20, 1949, and they made a copy 
of the original lease, and that may be a photostat of the copy supplied 
them. 

Mr. Ferauson. If there were an original lease——— 

Mr. LowenruHat. I must have it in my file. 

The CHarrMan. Do you recall having made it? 

Mr. Lowenruau. Yes; I have one in my file. 

Mr. Cuuporr. We run into that where the printing house prints a 
new batch with a new date, and we want to make duplicates, and 
they have a later date on them than the lease. The Housing Ex- 
pediter has raised that question. 

Mr. Fereuson. You could mark it as a duplicate. 

Mr. Cuuporr. That could be done. I know the Housing Expe- 
diter has raised the question as to why the lease was printed after 
the date of the lease. 

The CuarrMan. You are aware that the committee, the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Federal Government and the State government, 
Mr. Lowenthal, have found more abuses in Pennsylvania than in 
any other State. Why do you think that has taken place in Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. Lowentuat. Those abuses, if you will check your records, did 
not arise until after March of 1949, when Mr. Friedman took over the 
contract office. 

The Cuatrman. They did not arise or they were not exposed? 

Mr. Lowenrtuat. I use the term “arise’’. 

Mr. Ferguson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Lowenthal, the committee 
has found that a lot of these abuses of various nature which we have 
discovered are those back in the very beginning of the program, in 
1945 and continued on through. Now, they may not have been dis- 
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covered, because the audit system of the Veterans’ Administration, 
for one reason, did not come into existence until about a year and a 
half ago; is that not right? 

Mr. Meapows. Yes. 

Mr. Lowenruat. You are determining on the financial—— 

Mr. Ferauson. We are taking into consideration all of the various 
types of abuses, falsification of attendance records, dummy tool cor- 
porations, the overcharge of tools, overcharge for tuition, the in- 
numerable abuses which have existed from the very inception of the 
program. So that, when they arose and when it was discovered, I do 
not think we can set any date as to when abuses began to exist. 

Mr. Lowentuat. The program is 7 years old this month, and the 
VA is still making regulations. They still do not have their feet on the 
ground; they still do not have the situation under control, after 7 
years. 

Mr. Frercuson. That may be one of the factors which undoubtedly 
it is, but also there are a lot of other factors. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to withdraw that last question, Mr. 
Lowenthal, and that will complete our hearings here in Philadelphia. 

It has been a pleasure to be here and a pleasure to be in the home 
town of Congressman Chudoff. 

Congressman Chudoff introduced the first resolution to investigate 
the abuses, and I believe he was the first person who mentioned 
abuses of the GI bill in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lowenrnat. I still have that newspaper clipping when he 
did it. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee wishes to thank all of the witnesses 
who have testified and given us the benefit of their knowledge. 

We will stand adjourned at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the Philadelphia hearing was closed.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
EpvucaTIionAL Procgram Unper GI Bit, 
Wash ington, a. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., in room 445, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., pursuant to call, Hon. Olin E. Teague, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Patten, Chudoff, Morton, and 
Engle. 

Also present: E. R. Ferguson, Jr., counsel to the select committee; 
Oliver E. Meadows, committee staff director; Harry Hageny and 
Richard V. Kelly, committee investigators. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will hold some hearings for the next couple of weeks 
on alleged administrative abuses within the VA. We have con- 
tinually had letters from operators of schools, from departments of 
education as to different problems they have had with the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for the next 2 weeks we will take up a series of 
those problems, starting this morning with change of courses, related 
courses, and new courses, and probably the next hearing will be on 
leave policy, and then after that something on tools. 

It is the desire of the committee to make a record of the problems 
the schools have faced, to make a record of the problems the Veterans’ 
Administration has faced in administering this program, and as a 
result of those problems we hope that we may recommend some kind 
of legislation that will provide a better program for the veterans in the 
future. 

This morning we have with us Mr. Nat P. Huggins, from Texas, 
who has had considerable trouble in relation to new courses. 

Mr. Huggins, would you come up and take the stand, please? Take 
the chair at the end of the table there. 

Will you hold up your right hand and swear that the testimony 
which you are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Huearns. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF NAT P. HUGGINS, TYLER, TEX. 


The CuarrMan. Give your full name, your address, and your 
occupation for the sake of the record, please. 

Mr. Hueains. My name is Nat P. Huggins. I live at 1421 South 
Augusta Street, Tyler, Tex. 

The Cnarrman. Will vou take 4 or 5 or 10 minutes and tell us 
chronologically the problems that you have had as far as your school 
is concerned. 
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Mr. Huearns. Yes, sir. I will review, beginning, I believe, July 
13, 1950. At that time Public Law 610 was passed, and very shortly 
after Public Law 610 was passed it was my understanding that the 
law would allow a school to put in a new or related course, if we had 
a school that was more than 1 year old, providing that our instruction 
didn’t completely depart from the whole character of the whole course, 

So, I immediately went to the State approval agency in Austin, 
Tex., the San Antonio regional office, rs talked to the different 
representatives concerning putting in some new related courses. 

I made arrangements to put in a course at Corpus Christi Vocational 
Institute. 

The CuatrMan. Before you go any further, would you tell us how 
many schools you have; where they are located, and what type of 
schools they are. 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes, sir; I will be glad to tell you. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have a school in Corpus Christi? 

Mr. Huaerns. We have a school in Corpus Christi. 

The Cuarrman. What is the name of the school? 

Mr. Hvuaearns. Corpus Christi Vocational Institute. 

The CuarrMan. You have a school in Tyler? 

Mr. Huaarns. No, sir; we do not. 

I will take these schools in the different regions, if you would like 
for me to do that. 

The Cuarrman. Which two schools did you particularly have 
trouble with? 

Mr. Hvuaearns. A school at Longview, the Longview Trade School. 

The CuatrmMan. What kind of a school is that? What does it 
teach? 

Mr. Huaatns. Automobile mechanics. 

The Cuarrman. And the one in Corpus Christi, that is a vocational 
school? 

Mr. Huaarns. The name of it is the Corpus Christi Vocational 
Institute. It teaches auto mechanics and cooking and baking. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You said that you, according to law, 
thought so and so. Was that your opinion, or did you check with 
anybody to find out whether you were right or not? 

Mr. Hvearns. That was my opinion; and, yes, sir; I checked with 
the State approval agency, and the State of Texas, and then I checked 
with the representatives of the VA, the representatives in the San 
Antonio regional office. 

The CHarrman. All right. Go ahead. You went to the State 
approval agency to get approval for your new course; is that correct? 

Mr. Huaerns. That is correct. 

At the same time, I received letters from the regional office stating 
that these courses were related. I think that is true of the Dallas 
regional office. In other cases, I did not necessarily receive letters, 
but [ was told verbally that they were related. ~ 

After considering what I interpreted the law to mean, I went ahead 
with the course in the Corpus Christi Vocational Institute, and the 
one at Longview. 

I went to the State approval agency and obtained letters from firms 
that there were certain justifications and need for these courses, and 
submitted that information to the State approval agency. 
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Then, I asked for a survey, and my schools were surveyed and they 
were approved. At the same time, I was coordinating all these 
activities with the Veterans’ Administration. The school in Corpus 
Christi was approved, I believe, on August 18, 1950. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huggins, who were you dealing with in the 
Veterans’ Administration; which office, and what man in the office? 

Mr. Hueains. Sir, I was dealing with several representatives in the 
San Antonio regional office. I believe Mr. Keesler 

The CHarRMAN. Give us the name of one or two. We want to 
know who we are talking about. We can’t work on two or three 
hundred men in an office. 

Mr. Huaarns. Well, my relations in the San Antonio regional office 
were with Mr. Keesler and Mr. Kline. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Keesler’s title was what; do you know? 

Mr. Huaeains. He is Chief of Education and Rehabilitation. 

The CHarrMAN. In the San Antonio regional office? 

Mr. Huaarns. I believe that is correct. Mr. Kline is a contract 
officer. 

What actually happened, I got these courses opened at Longview 
and at Corpus Christi, and I had students enrolled in each place, and 
then some time in November I understood there was some question 
as to whether these courses were related or not, and on November 27, 
1950, I had a call from the San Antonio regional office telling me that 
they had instructions from Washington to immediately close the 
school. The Corpus Christi Vocational Institute they said they were 
closing tomorrow. 

Mr. Keesler called me. I questioned certain points, told Mr. 
Keesler I thought he was acting too hastily in this particular matter; 
that my contract called for 60-day stipulation in there on cancellation, 
and he said that he recognized that point, and I told him that I would 
like for him to give me time to check that point with the legal division 
of his office. If I understand the thing correctly, he told me that he 
would check it with the Legal Division, but said that in the meantime 
they didn’t have any recourse but to go ahead and close the school 
down on instructions that they had obtained. 

[ tried to get the San Antonio VA to allow us a little time where we 
could appeal the case and try to get it straightened out; but both 
schools, the Longview and Corpus Christi, were closed down. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huggins, you had in writing—at least, I have 
something before me here that is supposed to be a copy of a letter 
written by Mr. Kline, the Chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division in Dallas, saying that this was a related course in your school 
in Longview, and saying that you were authorized to enroll veterans. 

Mr. Huaarns. That is right. Of course, I assumed that they all 
thought it was a related course. At least, I thought they did in San 
Antonio. At least, I assumed they did. They never would have 
signed a contract with me otherwise. 

The Cuatrrman. Then, I have before me a copy of a letter dated 
November 28, 1950, which says that it is not a related course, and that 
you are directed to separate the veterans and tell them why they were 
separated, 

Mr. Huearns. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. What did this change of orders cost you, Mr. 
Huggins, in regard to your school? 
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Mr. Hueearns. In the vicinity of, I would say, five to eight 
thousand dollars. I had buildings rented, and I had supplies and 
capital equipment. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know of other schools that had the same 
troubles you had? 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes, sir, there are some of them, although they 
might not have had the exact—that i is, the same trouble with reference 
to the same courses. I know of other schools that did have trouble: 
I mean, they got their courses iy ¢ roved. 

The CuHarrMAN. Any questions, | oy Morton? 

Mr. Morron. How long was this school in operation prior to 
August 11, 1950? 

Mr. HuaGerns. Sir, it was approved in August, and I believe that 
we began enrollment around about the 22d of August, and it was in 
operation—I am speaking of the Corpus Christi Vocational Institute 
until November 27 or maybe it was November 29. We were in 
operation September and October—practically, I would say, 3 months, 
or something like that. 

Mr. Morron. Going back to the Longview auto mechanical school, 
I realize that this course in automobile upholstery was initiated the 
date that you mentioned, but was the school itself in operation for a 
period prior to that time teaching any other courses? 

Mr. Huaearns. Yes, sir; that particular course was. The schoo! 
was started on January 1, 1947. 

Mr. Morton. That was in continuous operation? 

Mr. Huaarns. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morton. You introduced into that school this course in auto- 
mobile upholstery? 

Mr. Hvuaains. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. And the school, prior to that, had been giving genera! 
courses in automobile mechanics? 

Mr. Huaains. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morton. Then, after you rec eived the letter of November 
28, 1950, from the Acting Chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Educational Division, or from the Dallas regional office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, you had to summarily stop that particular 
course? 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes, sir; we had to interrupt the students and dis- 
continue, and had to also discharge all of our instructors and _per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Morton. Did the school continue to operate as a school teach- 
ing automobile mechanics as it did before? 

‘Mr. Hucerns. That part of it is still in operation. 

Mr. Morron. And it is still in operation today? 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chudoff? 

Mr. Cuuporr. No questions. 

Mr. Meapows. To review your situation, Mr. Huggins, vou had 
two schools involved, the Longview auto mechanics school and the 
Corpus Christi Vocational Institute, both offering courses in auto- 
mobile mechanics, and in each instance you went to the VA regional 
office and received permission to give a course in automobile uphol- 
stery, in one case a written authorization and in the other case a verba! 
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authorization. After you received this approval from the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office, you engaged instructors, enrolled 
students, and rented space ina building. The record shows, I believe, 
that you enrolled about 60 students in Corpus Christi and about 30 
in Longview. Were the contracts that you entered into with the VA 
consummated and completed? Were they signed by both parties? 

Mr. Huaetns. The contract for the Corpus Christi Vocational 
Institute was complete. It had been approved, I understand, by a 
division of the central office, the district office in Dallas. 

Mr. Mgapows. It had central office approval? 

Mr. Huaeerns. That is right. 

Mr. Meapvows. As the record shows, for about 60 days you had 
been operating the school, with these students enrolled, and on 
November 28 you received a telephone call that the regional office 
had received a letter that these courses were not, in fact, related, as 
had been at first held by the local regional office. Is that correct up 
to that point? 

Mr. eeeces. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mzapows. Then, from that point—your schools were closed— 
you were required to dismiss the students, in spite of the fact that 
you had asked the Veterans’ Administration to invoke the 60-day 
cancellation clause of your contract and they, as I understand it, 
refused to honor that 60-day clause. 

Mr. Huaearins. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. These students were summarily dismissed. What 
was the next step? What did you do then? Did you let the matter 
drop? 

Mr. Huaarns. No, I didnt’ let it drop. I gathered certain types of 
information and submitted it to Hon. Tom Pickett. 

Mr. Mrapows. What did he do with it? 

Mr. Hvueerns. Is is my understanding that he contacted the central 
office here and presented the case. 

Mr. Meapows. To whom? 

Mr. Hueains. Well, it is my understanding—I am not too familiar 
with all this—it is my understanding to Mr. Monk and to Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. Mrapows. And then what happened, as far as you know? 

Mr. Huaerns. Well, it was my understanding that the matter was 
going to be turned over to the Solicitor, Mr. Odum, for an opinion. 
Of course, I am not familiar with anything else besides that, because 
I never did see the opinion. The only thing I know about it, I got 
Mr. Pickett to furnish me a letter telling me that the Administrator 
had disapproved. 

Mr. Meapows. That the Administrator had disapproved? 

Mr. Hvuaerns. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Mrapows. The next step, apparently, according to the infor- 
mation which we have, is that, as a result of Mr. Pickett submitting 
this question, presumably, to Mr. Stirling of Mr. Monk, this matter 
was referred to the Solicitor, and the Solicitor gave a ruling in this case 
as to whether auto mechanics and auto upholstery were related, and 
we have a copy of that opinion here which, although you haven't 
seen it, we will read to you. 

Mr. Huaeatns. That never did come to my office. 

Mr. Meapows. You were never advised of the ruling of the Solicitor? 

Mr. Huaarns. No. 
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Mr. Ferevuson. The Solicitor gave his opinion. I will read just a 
sentence from it. This will be introduced into the record as exhibit 3. 
The first sentence of that opinion reads: 

Where an automobile repair school which has been in existence for more than 
1 year establishes a new automobile upholstery course, such course is entitled to 
approval. 

You were not notified of that decision of the Solicitor? 

Mr. Huearns. That is right. 

Mr. Fereuson. As an evidence of that, I would like to introduce 
exhibit 5 into the record, in which you wrote to Mr. Meadows that 
your office had not received any information concerning the Solicitor’s 
opinion. You say: 

I am submitting this information in the event that you desire to check on the 
decision that was made by Mr. Odum. 

That we did. 

Then, subsequently, as you stated, you understood that the Ad- 
ministrator had ruled on this question and that he had decided that 
the upholstery course was not related to your automobile mechanics 
course. 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferecuson. That is the chronological review of your case? 

Mr. Hvuaarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fereuson. Thank you. 

Mr. Merapows. Would this be a correct statement of the facts: 
The course was initially approved and contracted for by the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office, the matter was reviewed by the central 
office and you were required, after about 60 days, to dismiss the stu- 
dents, and then at your instigation through Congressman Pickett the 
matter was taken up with the Solicitor, the Solicitor apparently ruled 
in favor of the original regional office determination that the course 
was, in fact, related; then, apparently, this matter was then referred, 
after the Solicitor’s opinion, to the Administrator who, in turn, re- 
versed the Solicitor’s decision which gives us, I believe at this stage, 
the fourth reversal or the fourth decision in this matter. Is that a 
correct statement of fact, as you understand it? 

Mr. Huaartns. Yes, sir, it is. 

When you say I had a contract with the regional office, the San 
Antonio regional office, that is true; but that contract had to be 
approved by someone in the central office, and as far as I was con- 
cerned I actually had a contract all the way up and all the way down, 
to put it as plain as I can. 

The CuatrmMan. When did you know whether you had a contract 
or whether you didn’t have a contract? 

Mr. Huearns. I thought I had a contract. 

The Caarrman. At what period in this stage of approval did you 
assume that you had a contract? 

Mr. Meapows. Did you have in your possession an approved con- 
tract? 

Mr. Hvuaarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Signed by the proper representative of the Veterans’ 
Administration and yourself? ; 

Mr. Hvueatns. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. You went to Mr. Kline in Dallas with your con- 
tract. He is one of the first people you contacted; is that not true? 

Mr. Hvuearns. Not in the Dallas office. I probably contacted Mr. 
Munroe or possibly Mr. Leichman. 

The CaarrmMan. Who is the first person that signs a contract with 
you? Who draws up the contract? Is it the contrac’ officer? 
~ Mr. Huearns. The contract officer draws—in other words 

The CuarrMan. Tell us the steps, Mr. Huggins, of how you arrive 
at a contract with the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Huaeearns. I go to the contract officer. Of course, the contract 
officer, it is my understanding, is a part of the section on training 
facilities. I go to him, and we agree on whether it is a related course, 
and so forth. In other words, all of my determining on supplies, ete., 
is usually with the contract officer. Of course, the contract officer 
doesn’t sign the contract in the San Antonio region, it is Mr. Keesler 
that signs it and, usually, the head or the supervisor of the training 
facilities section who, m that particular case, was Mr. Davis or 
Mr. Peel. Then, after it is signed, a distribution is made of about 
six or seven copies, of which the school gets one, and I had my copy. 
I considered the course that I had a contract some time around or 
very shortly after we opened the school up. 

The Caarrman. Did Mr. Keesler explain to you that it had to be 
approved higher up; that there were other people who had to review 
it, look it over? 

Mr. Huaerns. No, sir. That part wasn’t explained. I naturally 
knew that. I had signed so many contracts that I knew it had to be 
cleared in the district office. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you go ahead immediately after Mr. Keesler 
signed this contract with you, or did you wait until something had 
happened higher up? 

Mr. Huaerns. No; I went ahead. I did not anticipate that there 
would be anything that would happen higher up. 

Mr. Fereuson. As a matter of fact, referring now to exhibit 1, 
which is introduced into the record, on August 11 the Veterans’ 
Administration wrote you that as the course of automobile upholstery 
is considered related, enrollments may be authorized. So, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration told you on August 11 that vou could enroll 
veterans. So, there is no question that you, wishing to start this 
new course, followed Veterans’ Administration instructions prior to 
the time that you had a contract. You entered into what they call a 
memorandum agreement with the Veterans’ Administration, which 
covers you until a formal contract is signed. But, until you got that 
contract, the Veterans’ Administration specifically authorized you to 
enroll veterans, and that is confirmed by a statement which I just 

read, which is a quotation from the letter of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
cetiaie to you. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? Mr. Engle, any questions? 

Mr. Enatue. I am not sure that I understand whether the gentleman 
is claiming that he was improperly treated by the Federal Government 
or the Veterans’ Administration. Do you claim that your contract 
was improperly rejected? 

Mr. Huearns. Sir, I thought I had a contract, and it turned out, 
evidently, that I didn’t have a contract. As far as being mistreated, or 
anything like that, 1 never had any of those charges in mind. 
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Mr. EnGue. This cost you some money; didn’t it? 

Mr. Huearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enaue. If the Federal Government cost me some money, and 
I was sure I was right about it, you can be sure I would go after them. 

Mr. Huaerns. The way I understand the situation, you can’t 
hold the Government responsible for the mistake of one of its em- 
ployees. You might be able to sue that individual, but you can’t do 
too much to tue Government. 

Mr. EnGie. You can come up before the committees of Congress 
and file a claim bill, and if you have been cheated by the Federal 
Government the Congress will do equity, whether there is any law in 
the case or not. 

What I am trying to find out is whether or not you, having a legal! 
claim against the Federal Government—rather, whether you claim 
that you were treated wrongly? I can’t determine from your testi- 
mony whether you claim you were treated wrongly or not. Do you? 

Mr. Huaerns. I never had thought of my own self in the matter so 
much as I did actually trying to fulfill my own responsibilities to the 
students and commitments that I had made. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Engle, from every section of the country the 
committee has had letters complaining about the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration policy on new courses and related courses, and this was a case 
of where Mr. Huggins went to the regional office, received what he 
thought was approval to set up a new course or a related course, and 2 
months, | believe is was, after the course was set up, after he had 
gotten the students and instructors, the course was disapproved by the 
central office over the regional office, and as a result of that the course 
was discontinued, and Mr. Huggins siaid it cost him somewhere 
between $5,000 and $8,000. His was an example of many cases that 
we received like that. 

Mr. Encue. I am aware of all that. 

The CuarrMAN. It was the intent of the chairman of the committee 
to show this case as the basis to work from, and then ask Mr. Monk 
and Mr. Odum to tell us the problems that they have in connection 
with these courses, and exactly how they were approved, in order that 
we can determine whether we should have new legislation, or whether 
we should extend the legislation we now have, and iron out some of the 
problems that both the Veterans’ Administration and the schoo! 
operators are facing. 

Mr. Enaue. Are you still in the school business? 

Mr. Hueerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EneGuie. Are you still doing business with the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes. 

Mr. Enaue. I can understand your reluctance to be a little more 
caustic about your views in this instance. 

I will be very frank to tell you, Mr. Huggins, that if I had received 
a letter from the Veterans’ Administration telling me that my contract 
was considered approved and that enrollments may be authorized, 
that | would make somebody sweat for it if I lost $7,000. 

The CHarrMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you actually have a contract in writing with 
the Veterans’ Administration, signed by them? 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. There is a cancellation clause in that contract. 

Mr. Hueerns. Yes, sir; 60-day cancellation clause. I questioned 
that point with the San Antonio regional office. They said 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did they give you the 60-day notice? 

Mr. Hueetins. They didn’t give me but 1 day. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did they pay you for the students you trained? 

Mr. Huaearns. They paid us. 

Mr. Cuuporr. They paid you up to the date that they told you to 
discontinue the course? 

Mr. Huearns. | was called on the afternoon about 4 o’clock one 
day that students would be interrupted the next day, and that the 
VA representative was going from San Antonio to Corpus Christi to 
interrupt the students there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. For how many weeks did you train these students? 

Mr. Huearns. Well, sir, it was somewheres in the vicinity of 60 to 
90 days. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. They told you that they would pay you up to the 
date that they had canceled your contract? 

Mr. Huaarns. They did; ves, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you raise any question about the 60-day notice? 

Mr. Huaerns. Yes, sir; I raised that question immediately. | 
told Mr. Keesler that I thought he was acting too hastily in the matter; 
that I would like to be given at least some time to try to work on an 
appeal. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What did they say when you questioned their right 
to cancel without giving you at least the 60 days’ notice? 

Mr. Huearns. They said that they were under orders, and that 
they were merely carrying out orders. 

Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, they were passing the buck to 
someone higher up? 

Mr. Hvueerns. No, sir; I wouldn’t say that, sir. They had actually 
been directed by orders, the way I understand it, bv a telegram to 
close the doors. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you have a lawyer? 

Mr. Hvuaarins. I beg vour pardon? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you have a lawyer representing the school? 

Mr. Huaains. No, sir; we didn’t have a lawyer. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Where did you go with this notice? Didn’t you 
to to some higher authority to try to help yourself? 

Mr. Hvueers. Well, | advised Mr. Pickett, Tom Pickett, who 
happens to be our representative, about it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You are talking about Congressman Pickett from 
Texas? 

Mr. Huearns. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He took it up with the central office; is that right? 

Mr. Huaarns. That is right. 

Mr. Cuuporr. He didn’t get any further than you did. 

Mr. Frerauson. Excuse me, Congressman. He took it up with 
the Solicitor of the Veterans’ Administration, who overruled the 
central-office determination and said that it was a related course. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you reestablish the course? 

Mr. Huaerns. I didn’t know anything about that Solicitor’s opinion. 
[ have already testified here this morning that that was never furnished 
to my office. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. In other words, they gave the notice to Congressman 
Pickett but they never notified the school? 

Mr. Hvueearns. No, sir; I am not certain about that. I wouldn't 
say —I mean, I don’t know what happened to the Solicitor’s opinion. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. You don’t know where it finally wound up? 

Mr. Hvuaarns. I would like to get a copy of it, if I could, before | 
lea ve. 

Mr. Cuuporr. If you were paid for all the training you gave these 
students, how did you lose $7,000? 

Mr. Hvaearns. Well, we had $3,000 worth of supplies. That is 
just supplies that you use to carry on a satisfactory training system. 

Mr. Cuuporr. What kind of supplies were they? 

Mr. Huaerns. Upholstery supplies. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Materials? 

Mr. Huaerns. Seat covers. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You mean, plastic materials? 

Mr. Hvuaarns. All types of materials; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Some nails, | presume, and tacks? 

Mr. Huearns. Yes. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Couldn’t you salvage that? Couldn’t you sell some 
of that? 

Mr. Huaearns. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you sell any of it? 

Mr. Huaarns. We later sold some of it. At the time we were dis- 
approved, we didn’t have any outlet for it at that time. Besides 
that, we had our capital investment, and besides that we had a rent 
obligation. 

Mr. Cuuporr Was this a separate institution that you set up, 
or was it part of your original school? 

Mr. Huaeins. Part of the original school. We had a separate 
building. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. In other words, it wasn’t carried on under the same 
premises that the original school was carried on? 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes, sir. In other words, it was right across the 
street. It was just a separate building. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You went out and assumed legal obligations and 
financial obligations to open up this new course? 

Mr. Huaarns. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you have to pay the rent on the new building 
even after you closed the school up? 

Mr. Hucerns. Yes, sir. We had a contract that we just couldn't 
walk out of. 

Mr. Cuuporr. So, as a result of this ruling by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration central office, which was finally overruled by the Solicitor, 
which you never heard about, you lost in the neighborhood of $7,000? 

Mr. Hucerns. I would say that is pretty conservative a figure. 
I mean, we lost at least that much on both of the operations. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. If I were you, Mr. Huggins, I would get myself a 
lawyer in Washington and start a suit in the Court of Claims. Of 
course, that is only my opinion. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. , 

Mr. Meapows. There is one additional feature. The Solicitor 
supported the original position of the regional office, which, we under- 
stand in the committee, is binding on the employees of the Veterans’ 
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Administration. A period of 5 weeks elapsed, and then the Adminis- 
trator made a decision which, presumably under law, he has the 
authority to do, and set aside the opinion of the Solicitor, which got 
us right back where we started; «" is, first the approval by the 
regional office, then the disapproval by the central office, then the 
confirmation by the Solicitor, and then the reversal of the Solicitor’s 
opinion. 

Mr. Cuvupvorr. How much time elapsed? 

Mr. Muapows. In this series of opinions? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. About 3 or 4 months. 

The CuarrMan. | have a copy of a letter from the Administrator 
dated February 23, addressed to Mr. Pickett, disagreeing with Mr. 
Odom’s ruling. 

Mr. Meavows. That is the final ruling which in effect, was the 
fourth reversal, and which said there was no relation between these 
courses. 

Mr. Ferauson. ‘To answer your question, Mr. Chudoff, the original 
decision was made in August, it was reversed in November, reversed 
again in January of the following year, and reversed for the third 
time in February. So, we have a period of 6 months in which this 
policy was attempting to be established and determined by the VA. 

Mr. Meavows. There is one other refinement that should be 
introduced at this time. Although this ruling was finally arrived at 
in February, we now find that a school has operated in the State of 
Louisiana, with a parallel situation, which has gone undetected during 
all this period of negotiation until June 30 of this year, and that 
that school has just been notified by the Veterans’ Administration, 
after 12 months of operation, that their course is not in accordance 
with the law and under the same circumstances described here. 

The CuarrmMan. Anything else? 

All right, Mr. Huggins. Thank you very much, sin 

Mr. Hueeins. You don’t want me to mention about this other 
course, about painting? 

The CHarRMAN. No; not now. 

Mr. Monk, were you advised ahead of time that we would discuss 
this case? 

Mr. Monk. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I have been so tied up in controls I wasn’t too well 
informed of what had happened up to this point. 

We would like to discuss with you, Mr. Odom, and Mr. Coile, the 
whole policy as far as courses are concerned. So, would you come up 
to the table, please? 

Would you hold up your hand and swear that the testimony you 
are about to give is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Monk, there is one man I don’t know among the group. 

Mr. Monk. That is Mr. Holley. 

The Cuarrman. Will each of you give the reporter your name? 
We will start with you, Mr. Coile. 

Mr. Corte. I am Sam H. Coile, Assistant Administrator of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. 

Mr. Houiey. Charles L. Holley, Assistant Director, Training 

Facility Service. 
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Mr. Monk. A. H. Monk, Executive Assistant for Vocatio,! 
Rehabilitation and Education. 

Mr. Opom. Edward D. Odom, Solicitor, Veterans’ Administrat iv), 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Odum and Mr. Monk, we would prefer to |e: 
you answer, using this as a general case, and tell us the problems y.\ 
ran into on this related-course business in whatever way you care (0 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD D. ODOM, SOLICITOR, VETERANS: 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Opvom. | think it would save the time of the committee, as we i 
as our time, if perhaps | could briefly try to straighten out some o| 
the terminology. I want to assure your committee that, in attempt. 
ing to do that, I am not engaging in mere semantics, but I want the 
terms understood. 

The Cuarrman, Correct, sir. 

Mr. Ovom. Otherwise, we are—we will just be in a morass, and we 
won't know where we will come out. 

There is a difference between a related course which is authorize: 
by section 2 of Public Law 610 and a new course which is authorize 
by section 1 of Public Law 610, neither of which courses are defined in 
the statute itself, except that insofar as the word “related”’ in the con- 
text in which it is used indicates what is meant, and a new course as 
used in section 1 is, so far as the statute is concerned, defined only as 
one which does not completely depart from the instruction given i) 
the course previously given in the school. 

The Cuarrman. That was in the law; wasn’t it, Mr. Odom? 

Mr. Ovo. I think I was quoting verbatim from section 1. 

The opinion of January—lI don’t know the exact date—the submis- 
sion and the opinion which was in answer to the submission |iad 
nothing to do with the related course under section 2, but with a new 
course which does not completely depart from the instruction given 
in the old school. In other words, it was a submission as to whethe: 
this particular school in Corpus Christi, I believe it was, and this 
course in that school was authorized for approval by the Administ ra- 
tor on a finding that it did not completely depart from the instruction 
given in the school. 

The opinion discusses by way of statutory construction that on 
must take an entire act and not just cut out of it a few syllables o: 
phrases and attempt to say what they meant, without considering 
what the purport and intent of the entire statute is, and it does cis- 
cuss the probable differences between a related course under section 2 
and a new course which does not completely depart, and so on, and 
reaches the conclusion, I thought, and I still think, with some degree 
of clarity, that obviously the two things must mean different things, 
and that, while both of them may be somewhat related, a relate: 
course which the statute says may be given, and if given must be «! 
the same rate of tuition as the course to which it is related, that tha! 
obviously is different from a new course which, while somewhat re- 
lated, may be longer or shorter, and, obviously, would have to hav’ 
a different tuition than the old course. 

The conclusion was expressed there—-and, by the say, the Solicitor 
does not render decisions, he merely renders legal advice. 

The Cuarrman. Was this made to the Administrator? 
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Mr. Ovom. This was to the Assistant Administrator. So far as I 
know, the Administrator never saw it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Odum, he did write a letter to Congressman 
Pickett, to which the name “Carl Gray’’ was signed. Whether he 
saw it or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Opom. I merely volunteered that statement, sir. 

What I wanted to explain is that, as I see it, and as I tried to set 
out in that opinion, there would be justification for finding that an 
upholstery course does not completely depart from the instruction of 
an auto-mechanics course, particularly in those parts of the country, 
as distinguished from a metropolitan area, as, for example, where a 
workman, a qualified workman, would be required to do everything 
in connection with repairing an automobile. 

Now, obviously, in the metropolitan areas, like some of the cities 

Washington, Pennsylvania, New York, and so on, everyone knows 
that they specialize more, and the workman who works on the engine 
probably doesn’t work on the fender; the man who works on the 
fender probably doesn’t work on upholstery, and so on. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I think anyone will concede that 
the statute does not definitely define what is meant by either a related 
course or a course which does not completely depart, what little 
understanding I have of statutory construction would lead one to 
say that such language should be defined in the light of existing con- 
ditions may be in different parts of the country, and you might reach 
a different conclusion in different parts of the country. 

However, after all, the Solicitor’s opinion is only the best advice 
he cao give under the circumstances. The Administrator is not 
bound to accept it. The Administrator is not bound to accept any- 
body’s legal advice, and he can ask it from whomsoever he desires. 
He can ask an opinion from the Attorney General. The statute 
vives him the authority to do it. He can ask for an opinion of the 
Comptroller General in a matter in which the Comptroller General 
has any jurisdiction; or he can ask any lawyer be wants, in or out 
of the Veterans’ Administration, for an opinion. 

Generally speaking, of course, the administrative official at the 
head of an agency follows the advice of his counsel, or he gets another 
counsel, but he is not obligated to do so. He is protected, if he does, 
in the sense that I don’t believe he would be responsible in damages, 
fhe did. I don’t mean to say it would protect him from you gentle- 
men, or anything like that. 

Mr. Frreuson. Excuse me just a minute, Mr. Odom. Unless 
and until the Administrator overrules your decision, that decision 
s binding on all emplovees. 

Mr. Opom. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferauson. There was a 5-week period during which your 
Solicitor’s opinion was valid and was in effect. Seven-hundred-odd 
opies of your opinion were distributed to all field offices. Now, dur- 
ing that 5-week period, why wasn’t the school notified by the region 

iat his upholstery course was related? Why wasn’t he allowed to 

mtinue? Now, perhaps, I should direct that to Mr. Monk. 

“Mr. Opvom. I am sure that you wouldn't expect me to have any 
knowledge of that. 

| would like to go on, if I may, to clear up a few other things. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Ovom. I would say, however, that I gave Mr. Pickett a copy, 
at his request. I had promised him a copy, and for some reason | 
was a little bit negligent in getting it to him as soon as I should. I did 
send him a copy some time late in February. 

A few other points came up in connection with the testimony of the 
gentleman who preceded me which I think might save the time of the 
committee if I should explain now. It is deviating a little bit from 
the terminology which I wanted to explain. But, I note that it has 
troubled the committee somewhat before, in connection with Govern- 
ment contracts and the legal rights of contracting parties. 

While many of us, many poeple think that a Government contract 
should be just the same as any other contract between private parties, 
the fact of the matter is that that is not so. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Why shouldn't it be so? 

Mr. Ovom. I said that many of us feel it should be. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why shouldn’t it be the same? Why should the 
United States Government be any different than a private corporation 
or & private individual? 

Mr. Ovom. Well, will you permit me to proceed just a little further, 

The Cuarrmman. Should be or shouldn’t be? 

Mr. Ovo. Should be. 

I am not going to dodge the question, Mr. Chudoff. I want to lay 
a foundation for it, if l|may. The reason that they are not the same 
has been declared by the Supreme Court in many, many cases. One 
of the most recent cases which illustrates—if has been declared in our 
cases in connection with insurance contracts. But, without adverting 
to those, one of the most recent cases in the Supreme Court, which is 
very illustrative of the principle, was the Merrill case. I don’t have 
the citation right at the moment. I can give it to the committee, if 
it is desired, a little later. 

In that case, a Government employee made a contract of insurance 
to insure a crop, and the contract was executed in due form, and ap- 
parently was just as much a contract as any contract ever executed 
and entered into by a Government official. However, it turned out 
that the official who executed the contract had misread the applicable 
regulation which prohibited the insuring of a reseeded wheat crop 
and the Government denied liability under the contract because 11 
was ultra vires, beyond the authority of the official to execute, and 
the Supreme Court held that it was so because it has been held 
throughout the history of this Government that a Government official 
cannot bind the United States beyond the scope of his authority, and 
that 

Mr. Cuvuporr. That is not new law. 

Mr. Ovom. I said, throughout the history of this country. 

Mr. Cuuporr. It is the law in every case. Agents can’t bind 
principals. That is not new law. There is nothing different about 
that. 

Mr. Opvom. Except that there is the doctrine of apparent authority, 
Congressman, which doesn’t apply to a governmental agent. 

Now that, I think, should be in the record with respect to these 
contracts. . 

As I understood the testimony, this contract was entered into 
locally and by the central office representative in the Dallas district 
office on the theory that these were related courses, not a new course. 
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Therefore, that question of related course was not involved in this 
opinion. ; 

Mr. Fereuson. Your opinion recites either a new course or if it 
were a related course. 

Mr. Ovo. I discussed the question of related course but didn’t 
express any opinion as to whether it was a related course, except by 
way of inference thst t probably was not. 

Vir. Ferauson. Yes. 

Vir. Meapvows. Mr. Odom 

Mr. Opom. May I go one step further? In connection with that 
eontract, the wn stion was raised as to why he was not given the 60- 
dav notice of cancellation. Well, I don’t know what he was told. 
| wasn’t there. But, if that part of the contract was void, because it 
was beyond the scope of the authority of those who signed it, no can- 
cellation was necessary. 

The CuHatrMan. He didn’t have a contract? 

Mr. Ovom. He didn’t have a —a t. As a matter of fact, there 
was no legal authority to pay him for the training which he had 
given. I suppose I ought not to raise that question, but, actually, 
that is a fact. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I want to get back to that pomt. How much 
authority does the chief contract officer of a regional office have, then? 

Mr. Opom. Mr. Monk can answer it administratively better than I. 
He doesn’t have authority to violate the law. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. | agree with you there. Where does his authority 
start and stop? Does he have to have his contracts approved by the 
central office and then by the Solicitor and then, finally, by the 
Administrator before any school knows that it has a contract? If 
it has to go through all those steps before it is finally approved, none 
of these schools would be safe in contracting with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration until they had five separate opinions. 

Mr. Enaue. In addition to that, after everybody else has passed it, 
the Solicitor can change his mind and give a different decision and 
throw it out, even after it has been going for 6 months or a year. 

Mr. Ovo. In that connection, Mr. Engle, perhaps I should have 
explained this, too. The courts are not closed. The Administrator’s 
decision on whether there is or is not a contract is not the final decision 
at all, and never has been 

Mr. Enaue. I know. But, look at the position you put a contractor 
in. I wouldn’t sign a piece of paper with the Federal Government 
acting that way. It is ridiculous. There ought to be a time some 
place or other where a common citizen can feel that he has a contract 
with the Federal Government, and that it isn’t subject to being over- 
turned and declared ultra vires and tossed out. It is fantastic te me 
that the Federal Government ever does any business at all. 

Mr. Opom. The only other point that I desire to explain, answer- 
ing Mr. Chudoff’s question, I do not believe the regulations require 
that a contract go beyond the district representative of the central 
office, except in unusual cases where he has some question about it. 

The CHarrmMan. Then, Mr. Odom, in this case, the man didn’t have 
a contract. 

Mr. Ovom. If they had the authority to enter into 

Mr. Cuuporr. Can I interrupt you once more? Why couldn’t, in 
this case, if you decided that there was a mistake made—why couldn’t 
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you write this school a notice and say: “On and after the completion 
of this first course, since we made a mistake, we will not allow you to 
continue it’? 

Mr. Ovom. The Administrator has to obey the law. He has no 
legal authority to say to anybody: “Now, in equity I will do this,” 
because the law does not permit him to do that. They changed th. 
regulations. 

Mr. Cuuporr. After that they got equitable powers? 

Mr. Ovum. Oh, no. 

Mr. Barren. Who changed the regulations? 

Mr. Ovom. These payments that were made, if they were legally 
made, were made under an existing regulation; but the Administrator 
has power to change a regulation, and when he changes the regulation, 
it has to be prospective only, it can’t be retrospective. 

Mr. Parren. Can’t he give himself equitable powers? 

Mr. Ovo. No, sir; he cannot. Congress is the only one that can 
do that. 

Mr. Parren. That is what we are going to try to do. 

Mr. Opvom. I wanted to explain one other point, that the decisions 
as to contract matters are not final at all, never have been, and I don’t 
suppose that they ever will be, because Congress has never mace 
them so, and they are not so by virtue of any general principle of law. 
Therefore, any contract matters within the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Odom, I am not a lawyer, but do you think 
this man, running a school, had reasonable protection that a man might 
expect or, at least, reasonable information that he didn’t go ahead an 
spend his money and get into something that he should not have gotten 
into? 

Mr. Ovom. Quoting the Supreme Court, it said, Justice Holmes 
rendering one of these decisions that I mentioned—lI can’t specify 
which one—said that a person dealing with the Government must 
turn square corners; he is presumed to know the legal authority of the 
official with whom he deals. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Even though the official may change his mind 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday? 

Mr. Eneue. And. even though the official may not know what his 
mind is, ab initio. 

Mr. Opom. I won't dispute your statements. I merely have 
tried to explain some of the legal principles that I thought would be 
helpful to you. ; 

he CuarrMan. We appreciate that. We realize that you people 
have had some terrific problems. You said that General Gray doesn | 
have protection from us. We don’t want you to have any protection. 
Every day I get letters from my constituents, and a lot of them say 
that I am not right. 

Mr. Opom. Mr. Chairman, I hope I have not left any impression 
on anybody’s mind that I think the Solicitor’s office can’t make a 
mistake. 

The CuarrMan. I am sure all of us understand that. 

Mr. Opom. When we find that we have made a mistake, we change 
just as quickly as we can. However, I sill say this—I have said \t 

efore in this room before another committee—that throughout thie 
history of the Veterans’ Administration, and its predecessor agency 
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from World War I on, that our decisions embodied in regulations and 
otherwise have been reversed by the courts very, very few times, and 
by the Supreme Court only twice. 

The CuHatrMAN. We are going to have to close at this point. 

Mr. Opom. I think we have a fairly good reputation. 

The CuarrMan. We have spent a lot of money, Mr. Odom, on 
this program. We want to paint as honest and as clear a picture of 
the GI bill as it is humanly possible to paint. After World War I, 
in the program there, I couldn’t learn a lot. I want anybody who 
wants to read these hearings, to see the problems from both sides, 
and certainly there are two ‘sides to every question. 

Mr. Opom. Mr. Chairman, I will step out of my—if I may, and 
you may stop me if you desire—character as Solicitor and speak just 
as a citizen of the United States. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Opom. I think this committee will do a great deal, has already 
done a great deal to demonstrate the deficiencies of the educational 
features of the so-called GI bill. I suppose I can say that in good 
common sense, because it so happens that I had the honor, and I 
considered it one of the greatest honors of my lifetime, of working 
with the committees of both Houses of Congress and with the con- 
ferees rewriting—writing and rewriting the Readjustment Act, and 
I will say there wasn’t one of the members of those committees, or of 
the conference committee, or in my mind that there weren’t inherent 
weaknesses in the educational program as set up under the original 
bill and as later amended, and the very things that have happened— 
the lack of sufficient administrative control in the Federal adminis- 
tration, the reliance upon, and everybody agreed that the reliance 
should be placed upon the State officials—the inability of State officials 
many times without adequate appropriations to do the job which 
they would honestly have done had they had the appropriations and 
means to do it, and many other things, the fact of having to enter 
into contracts, which I think should not be a Federal function at all in 
connection with these matters. Those were all realized in the begin- 
ning. But, it was the best that could be done. General Hines used 
to illustrate it by the story of the sergeant who, after many years of 
honorable service, went on a binge. "They court martialed him and 
asked him why he beat up this fellow. He said, “At the time it 
seemed like the right thing to do.”’ 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Odom. Congress is in session. 
[t is going to be necessary that we adjourn. 

We have one man here from General Motors who wants to get 
away. We will just take a few minutes to get his testimony in the 
record. If you gentlemen want to go ahead and answer the roll call, 
it won’t take more than a few minutes. 

Thank you, Mr. Odom. We will see you tomorrow, Mr. Monk, 
Mr. Odom, and Mr. Coile. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Famular and your associate, come up, please. 

The Cuarrman. Will you raise your right hand, please? Do you 
solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Famutar. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF A. W. FAMULAR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The CuarrMan. Have a seat. We have just a few minutes. We 
would like to get your testimony into the record before we go to the 
floor. 

Mr. Famutar. All right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Give your full name and address to the a: 

Mr. Famutar. A. W. Famular, regional manager for Chevrolet, j 
the Cafritz Building here in Washington, D. C 

Mr. Meavows. The questions which I am going to ask here arise 
from a continued problem which exists in the same school which, 
after losing its auto-upholstery course, attempted to start an auto 
fender- and body-repair course. It was predominantly a metal work 
for fender-repair course, with a little bit of painting to familiarize the 
man with the painting necessary. 

It is our purpose to develop a professional opinion as to whether 
or not the relationship between painting and metal work—whether 
painting is fundamentally a part of the occupation of the average 
auto body and fender repair man. Along that line, I would like to 
ask these questions: How many dealerships does Chevrolet have? 

’ Mr. Famunar. In the country, about 7,000. 

Mr. Meapows. Could you estimate how many are what you might 
call rural dealerships? 

Mr. Famutar. I would say that the great majority, probably up 
around 75 percent. In other words, we have 199 principal cities in 
the country that run over 50,000 population, and there are approxi- 
mately 700 to 800 dealers in that particular group. When you get 
down—1I think Mr. Odum made the point that in cities like W ash- 
ington and New York and Philadelphia, you would have mechanics, 
general mechanics, you would have body shopmen and you would 
have paint men. But, when you get into the rural territories, where 
a great majority of our dealers are located, you will find that the 
general mechanic may do all the work; he may be the body man, he 
may be the paint man. There are many, many cases where there 
are only two men, two mechanics, in a dealership; one man will be 
the general mechanic, the other man will be the paint and body man. 
You couldn’t have three because there isn’t sufficient business for the 
diversification of mechanics and body men and paint men 

Mr. Mrapows. What is your opinion regarding the necessity for 
an auto-body and repair man knowing something about spot painting 
and painting? Do you consider that essential to his occupation? 

Mr. Famutar. I think it is more related to the automobile me- 
chanic, and in many places you would have to teach all phases of it 
to an individual, a general mechanic, body man and paint man; 
although I do know this; that generally speaking the body man does 
very little mechanical work on the motor al the rear axles and 
transmission; the body man does work on the body, upholstery, and 
paint. In many, many cases the body man is also the paint man. 
They use, generally, apprentices to clean up and get the jobs ready 
for painting. 

Mr. Meapows. Would you say that an auto body and fender 
repairman who is devoid of a knowledge of painting would be defi- 
nitely handicapped? 
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Mr. Famutar. In Washington, no; but if he were out in a rural 
community, I would say yes. I don’t think you could have that 
many men. There isn’t enough paint work out in the small com- 
munities to justify &@ paint man. So, the man can handle the body 
and paint and do it very well. 

Mr. Meapvows. Even though the man may be in a dealership large 
enough to have a separate painter, is there the necessity for a knowl- 
edge of painting for him to do his metal work properly, realizing that 
paint must be applied? 

Mr. Famutar. It is important; that is right, because the man that 
repairs the body that has to be painted has to do certain things with 
the job before it can be painted But, generally speaking, in your 
smaller communities, the man does it all. 

[ would like to make this statement. I asked my regional service 
manager, if he was setting up a school for a rural area, how much 
paint would he put in the school. He estimated about 25 percent. 
Now, you say they were getting a little more than 10 percent. He 
thought we ought to run it up to 25 percent in preparing a small 
dealership with the necessary mechanical help to take care of it. 

The Caarrman. How many men, if we call them in here, would 
agree with what you are saying? How many would we get in here 
that would say it would not be related? 

Mr. Famutar. | don’t think there are many. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have an apprenticeship program under 
auto mechanics? 

Mr. Famunar. Yes. We have them in all of our cities. You can 
vo to any of the dealers here in town, and you will find an apprentice- 
ship program. You will find it on the mechanical side and you will 
find it on the body side. 

The CHarrMAN. In your apprenticeship program, does the painting 
go in with the body program? 

Mr. Famutar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think it depends upon the volume of work. Ina 
rural community, you have one- and two-men shops. The man has 
to be an all-around man. In the cities they have so much work to do, 
that they have to divide it. 

Mr. Famutar. If you were going to run a school in the city of 
Washington under the GI bill of rights, vou could train separate 
mechanics: Body men and paint men; but if you are going to Corpus 
Christi or down into some rural town in Virginia, vou would have to 
put two classes in there, perhaps, the body, and that would include 
the paint, and the general mechanic. 

Mr. Mrapows. Even though he does exclusively metal work, to 
do his metal work right he must have a knowledge of the painting 
aspect of the problem; isn’t that mght? 

Mr. Famutar. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The committee will be adjourned. 

(At 11:30 a. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
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FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Se_ect CoMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE EDUCATIONAL 
Program Unper GI Bru, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., in room 445, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., pursuant to recess, Hon. Olin E. Teague, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Engle, Evins, Chudoff, Patten, 
and Seudder. 

Also Present: E. R. Fergusen, Jr., counsel; Oliver E. Meadows, 
staff director; and George M. Ross, member professional staff. 

The CaarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will continue with the hearings that were started 
yesterday, and inasmuch as Congressman Pickett’s name was brought 
into the hearing yesterday, I talked to Mr. Pickett last night and asked 
that he come here this morning to tell what happened as far as he was 
concerned. Tom, we are very happy to have you with us. Tom 
served as chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee for a period of 
time and I believe at the time the GI bill was written. 





STATEMENT OF HON. TOM PICKETT, A UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


\M(ir. Prexkerr. Mr. Chairman, I believe the bill was written in 1944 
«fore I got to Congress, but I was sworn in as a Member of Congress 
January 3, 1945, in the Seventy-ninth Congress, and was a member 
of the House-Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. At that time we took 
considerable interest in the operations of the GI bill and had some work 
to do in connection with amendments of it. I think I had at that time 
some familiarity with a great many of the details not only of the law 
but of its administration. A good deal of that, of course, has since 
escaped my recollection and I would have to be refreshed about a lot 
of it in order to be accurate. 

\s I understand what the committee is interested in this morning 
from me, it is questions concerning the cancellation of a contract of 
he Corpus Christi Vocational Institute, contract V-353 B-418, the 
period being from July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, and which contract 
was canceled on notice from the Veterans’ Administration almost 
overnight. There was a very short period of notice to the contracting 
party, the Corpus Christi Vocational Institute. 

\Ly first knowledge of the situation came from a telephone call from 
\fr. Nat Huggins of Jacksonville, Tex. Mr. Huggins is a constituent 
u Jacksonville in Cherokee County, one of the counties of my district. 
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Mr. Huggins is associated with Mr. Wallace Phillips, or was at that 
time associated with Mr. Wallace Phillips—I think both—in this 
Corpus Christi Vocational Institute. 

Mr. Huggins telephoned me according to the notes in my files, 
which were made at the time, at about 3 p. m., November 29, 1950, 
and advised me of the nature of his difficulty and the cancellation of 
that contract by the Veterans’ Administration. He requested that 
I take some action in reference to finding out whether the Veterans’ 
Administration had the authority to cancel such a contract on less 
than 60 days’ notice. 

Before I proceed further, gentlemen, let me say that such statements 
as I make about this transaction are made based upon written records 
in my files in the office, and that will obviate, I think, perhaps some 
references to the fact that these statements are made from records 
in my files. 

Pursuant to Mr. Huggins’ telephone conversation with me, I talked 
to Mr. Monk, the Director of Training Facilities in the Veterans’ 
Administration, about the proposition. I talked to him either on 
December 5, 1950, or previous to that time, and I wrote Mr. Huggins 
on December 5, in substance that the Veterans’ Administration takes 
the position that it is within its legal rights in voiding the contract 
on less than 60 days’ notice, that their position is based on the theory 
that the automobile upholstery course is not a related course to 
automobile mechanics, and that notwithstanding prior approval by 
both the State approval agency and the regional office, the contract 
is one outside the authority of the Veterans’ Administration to make 
under the law and therefore ultra vires. I further wrote the basic 
question that had to be decided is whether upholstery is a related 
course to mechanics, and that the central office here had decided 
that it is not. 

I told Mr. Huggins in the letter that in view of that interpretation 
I knew of no further action I could take at that time. 

I referred to the fact that I had not received certain detailed in- 
formation that Mr. Huggins had stated in our phone conversation 
he would send to me and other Members of Congress on both sides, 
the Senate as well as us, and I told him when I got that information 
I would collaborate with the other gentlemen in an effort to work out 
an equitable solution to his problem. 

Galictnientty. on December 21 I did receive a letter from Mr. 
Huggins in which he sent the information that he had advised me 
theretofore he was sending, and I acknowledged receipt of that in- 
formation on December 21 and expressed the opinion in my letter 
to Mr. Huggins that because of difficulties of having a series of con- 
ferences with several people about it, it would be better to get the 
interested parties all in one group and talk it over at once, and in 
view of the fact that it was pending Christmas week we had better 
wait a few days to get it done because folks would be scarce. 

On the 29th of December I wrote Mr. Huggins a letter and told 
him about a conference I had held with Messrs. Stirling, Monk of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and Mr. Munson, who is legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Legion here in Washington.. In that 
letter I wrote Mr. Huggins in substance that we didn’t know what 
kind of answer we were going to get to the problem, but that Mr. 
Stirling indicated he was favorable to the idea of permitting a con- 
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tinuance of the upholstery course for 1 year because of the prior ap- 
proval by both the State and regional agencies before the central 
office instructed that it be discontinued. 

Mr. Monk took issue with Stirling’s view. The result is that they have agreed 
o discuss the matter in the light of the information you pre sented with Admin- 
istrator Gray and Solicitor Odom and advise vou of their final decision as soon 
as it can be reached. I shall inform you immediately upon receipt of that in- 
formation. 


On January 4 I wrote a letter to Mr. Huggins as follows: 


+ 


This is in further reference to our telephone conversations and previous corres- 
pondence relative to the cancellation of your upholstery course contract by the 
Veterans’ Administrat io: After I talked with you vesterday I had a telephone 
discussion with Solicitor Odum of the VA. He had nothing to add to what he 
has already told Walter Jenkins. 

May I interpolate at this point that Walter Jenkins was adminis- 
trative assistant at that time to Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas. 


' 


He had nothing to add to what he has already told Walter Jenkins and which 


I understand has been related to vou by Mr. Jenkins, that is, the matter has been 
informally submitted to Mr. Odum by Messrs. Stirling and Monk, but he has 
not yet had the file transmitted to him for a direct legal opinion on the subject. 
Mr. Odum told me he would advise me what his decision is as soon as he has had 


an opportunity to study the question in detail. 


There are other matters referred to in the letter connected with the 
subject which you may have for the record if you wish but I deem 
it not exactly pertinent to the particular point. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Pickett, did they finally arrive at a decision and 
opinion, and did the Administrator and Solicitor and all get together 
eventually? 

Mr. Pickxerr. If the Congressman would permit me to proceed 
in chronological order I think I will give him an answer to that 
question to his full satisfaction. 

Under date of February 23 a letter was written to me signed by 
Carl R. Gray, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, which I received 
in my office on February 24, 1951. In that letter Mr. Gray advised 
me that after a review of the matter 
I agree with the determination previously made by the Office of the Assistant 
Administrator for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, central office, that 
the instruction i the auto upholstery course cdoes depart completely trom the 
instruction previously given in auto mechanics. 

In that letter, which is available to this committee for its files if 
you wish to incorporate it in the record, Mr. Gray in substance 
sustained the previous action of cancellation of the contract. In the 
last paragraph of his letter Mr. Gray made this statement: 

However, the Administrator of Veterans Affairs has the authority under Public 
Law 610 to approve the award of benefits to veterans enrolled in new unrelated 
courses which have not been in operation for a period of 1 year, provided the State 
approving agency has determined that the course is essential to veterans training 
in the State and has cer ified this essentiality to the Administrator. Therefore, 
the institution may request the State to certify that the course in automobile 
upholstery is essential to meet the needs of the veterans in the State of Texas, 
and if the State approving agency certifies that course is essential to meet the 
needs of veterans training in the State of Texas and provides the basis for such 
determination, the Veterans’ Administration will review the matter to determine 
whether a finding can be made as to such essentialit y. 


_I transmitted a copy of that letter to Mr. Huggins by letter of 
February 24, 1951, the date upon which Mr. Gray’s letter was received 
in my office. 
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On March 30, 1951, 6 days after the receipt of Mr. Gray’s let (or 
ee ay the previous position that had been taken, or at least s\\s- 
taining the contentions of Mr. Monson and the previous cancellation 
of the contract with the Corpus Christi Vocational Institute, I wrote 
a letter to Mr. Edward E. Odom, Solicitor, Veterans’ Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Opom: Reference is made to our telephone conversation on Fel)ry- 
ary 24, the day on which I received Mr. Gray’s letter, at which time I requested 
and you agreed to mail me a copy of the legal opinion in the case of the cance|!9- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration’s upholstery-course contract with the Corp) 
Christi Vocational Institute, of which Mr. Nat P. Huggins is coowner and yo- 
eral manager. To date, I have not received the material and will be gratefu! 1 
you if a copy can be made available to me. 

Thanking you, I am sincerely yours— 


and I signed my name. 
Under date of April 4, 4 days after my letter to Mr. Odom, I receive 
’ y ’ 
a letter from him, addr to me at the House of Representatives 
here in Washington: 

Dear Mr. Pickett: I have your letter of March 30, 1951, and extend sic! 
apologies as may be in order for not having sent you a copy of the opinion date! 
January 15, 1951, concerning construction of section 1, Public, 610. However, | 
am sure you will understand the reason for not having sent it was the fact that 
the Administrator wrote you on February 23, 1951, deciding the question of fact 
as distinguished from the question of law in the case of the Corpus Christi Vova- 
tional Institute, and thereby deciding that the automobile-upholstery course does 
depart completely from the instruction in the auto-mechanics’ course. This 
sion was based upon the recommendation of the educational council, and pure!) 
upon consideration of instruction procedures and techniques as this office under- 
stands it. Notwithstanding the foregoing, there is forwarded herewith a copy of 
the opinion in question. 

The opinion was enclosed. It is dated January 15, 1951. 

Does that answer the question the gentleman from Tennessee ask 
a moment ago? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Picxerr. Gentlemen, those, as briefly as I can, to make 
chronologically accurate, are the facts so far as my dealings with \lr 
Huggins as representative of the Corpus Christi Vocational Institut 
Mr. Stirling, and Mr. Monk, and Mr. Odom of the Veterans’ Adimin- 
istration in connection with this matter. 1 shall be glad to try 
answer any questions the committee wishes to ask. 

The CuatrMan. Any questions, Mr. Engle? 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Pickett, how long had this school been in opera- 
tion prior to the time this controversy was initiated? 

Mr. Picxerr. If I may refer to my files here to be sure, the sc!ioo! 
started in 1947, and that was, in substance then, 3 years or jus « 
little longer from the time of the initiation of the school until this 
contract was canceled. 

Mr. Evins. How long did it operate after it was formed until (hv 
VA got around to canceling the contract? ’ 

Mr. Picxerr. The contract in question here was entered into «| 
some time previous to July 1, 1950, and was to run for 1 year {rom 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951. Enrollment had started in this pa: 
ticular course August 21, 1950. Those statements are based upon 
the notes made at the time Mr. Huggins first brought this matter (0 
my attention in the telephone call. 
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Mr. Evins. Were Mr. Huggins and his associates also operating an 
automobile-repair school? 

Mr. Picxetr. My recollection is not accurate about that, but I 
think they were doing so. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know how many veterans were thrown out 
of continuing this training as a result of this action by the VA? 

Mr. Picxerr. I do not have personal knowledge of that; no, sir. 
You asked about an automobile-repair school. They were operating 
an automobile mechanics’ school. I don’t know what the gentleman 
means by “repair.”” I know they told me it was an automobile me- 
chanics’ school. There may be some difference, or it may be the 
same thing. 

Mr. Evins. One other question and I am through, Mr. Chairman. 
Would you consider that the painting of a fender and the repairing of 
the upholstery in a car was pretty much related to automobile repair 
if a collision or wreck had taken place? 

Mr. Picxerr. Based on what I know of the requirements of an 
automobile-repair man in the section of Texas where I live, in my 
opinion it is as essential for a man to know how to repair and renovate 
the upholstery or interior of an automobile as it is to know how to 
repair or renovate the engme or the fenders or the body or any other 
essential moving part. The reason for it is this: I live in a rural 
area. The largest town in my district is 12,500 people. We have 
the usual number of automobile sales agencies of various kinds that 
you will find anywhere in the country. There are few—in fact, if 
there are any—who have a sufficient amount of business to warrant 
the maintenance of specialists in every line of automobile maintenance 
and operation. The result, then, is that an automobile mechanic 
may be one man in an automobile agency garage, and in order to 
keep the product of that sales agency operating in proper shape he 
must not only be a mechanic, to tune and repair the motor and other 
broken parts of it, but he must be an artist in the maintenance and 
operation of the upholstery and other parts of the entire motor 
vehicle. In my judgment, it is as essential to keep the upholstery 
in good shape as it is to keep the wheels and the motor turning. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you ever have any discussion with any member 
of the VA staff in Washington when you had your conferences as to 
what constitutes related courses to automobile-repair schools? 

Mr. Pickett. I had a very detailed discussion with Messrs. Stirling 
and Monk about that on the day the appointment was had when 
\ir. Monson and I were down there. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you recall what they told you as to why auto- 
mobile upholstery was not related to automobile mechanics? 

Mr. Pickerr. I wouldn’t be accurate in my recollection of just 
what they said except what is revealed in these letters. 

Mr. Cuuporr. But you did have a conference with them on that 
point? 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. As I recall, that was the main subject of 
the discussion. 

Mr. Evins. Under the law, the State approval agency was given 
authority to approve these schools, and the State of Texas approved 
it and the veterans were enrolled and were pursuing the course, and 
so far as you know they were training and learning their particular 
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skill when the VA officials even divided among themselves and couldn't 
agree upon the right interpretation, until ultimately the Administrator 
took the thing in his hands and ruled that the contract would have 
to be canceled. 

Mr. Pickxerr. Your understanding and mine of the law is the same, 
and in my opinion the instruction given in this particular course was 
in keeping with the same high type and standard of instruction that 
the same operators of the school were giving in other courses that 
had been approved and was operating and continued to operate. | 
know both Messrs. Huggins and Wallace. I am not here to go into 
any detailed discussion about their business, because I don’t know 
anything about the details of it; but in my judgment they operated 
a legitimate institution, wherever they put it up, because if they 
hadn’t done it, the State approval agency in Texas would have can- 
celed out on them, because I think we have got one of the most 
effective agencies in Texas for that purpose there is in the United 
States. Based upon that, I say that these gentlemen were operating 
a legitimate school, giving competent and adequate instruction. 

Mr. Eneuie. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Evens. I have just one more question. You, as a former 
prosecuting attorney and a good lawyer, whom we all recognize, wil! 
certainly hold that these courses were related, in your opinion? 

Mr. Pickxerr. I certainly would, and I thought so at the time | 
talked to Messrs, Stirling and Monk, and I still think so. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eneuie. You heard, Mr. Pickett, the discussion by the attor- 
neys for the Veterans’ Administration of this business of ultra vires? 

Mr. Pickerr. Have I heard their discussion on it? 

Mr. EncGuir. Yes; about how the Government is limited to the 
definite scope of its legislative authorization and that, if a contract 
is ultra vires, that contract is illegal ab initio. I suppose you heard 
all that. 

Mr. Pickxerr. My letter reveals here that I wrote Mr. Huggins 
about it, and I certainly didn’t hatch the idea up out of my own head. 

Mr. EnGuie. I want to call this to your attention. If you think 
vour case is flagrant, here is one that will stand your hair on end. 
rr). :. : . . te 7 ‘ser 
This relates to the Rising Sun School of Aeronautics. The Rising 
Sun School of Aeronautics, Inc., and the Veterans’ Administration 
had a contract which covered the period September 7, 1948, to Sep- 
tember 6, 1949. Along came the Veterans’ Administration on 
November 27, 1950, and said about that contract: 

The regulation in effect at the time of the negotiation of the contract provided 
that a fair and reasonable compensation be paid for tuition was to be determined 
on the basis of the most recent actual costs— 


and so forth. 
Since the Rising Sun School of Aeronautics, Inc., had several years of actual cost 
experience, the use of estimated statements wes in contravention of existing 
regulations. That being so, it is repudiated on the ground that its consumation 
was ultra vires. 


In other words, here we have a contract which ran from September 
7, 1948, to September 6, 1949, 1 year, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion came along over a year later on November 27, 1950, and declared 
that the executed contract was ultra vires and repudiated. 
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That is quite a new concept to me, to have an executed contract, 
not a contract that is in operation, not a contract that is currently 
being put into execution, but a contract which has been executed, 
declared ultra vires and repudiated a year after the date on which 
the contract period closed. 

I offer and extend to the gentleman my sympathies, but 1 say to 
him that there are cases in the record here that are even more flagrant 
than the one to which he has referred. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I believe, knowing the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett, that the veterans of his district 
get very vigorous representation before the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as well as before this committee, and I compliment the gentle- 
man on the interest he has taken in this matter and the very aggres- 
sive and intelligent manner in which he has presented this matter 
not only to the Veterans’ Administration but to this committee. 

Mr. Picxerr. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Any questions? We thank you, Tom, very much. 


Mr. Monk, Mr. Odom, Mr. Coile. 


TESTIMONY OF SAM H. COILE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION; A. H. MONK, 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AND EDUCATION; CHARLES L. HOLLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
TRAINING FACILITIES SERVICE; AND EDWARD E. ODOM, 
SOLICITOR, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C.—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Odom, I would like to say to vou and Mr. 
Monk that in the process of these hearings anything that you people 
have to offer the committee that vou think might assist in writing 
better legislation and making a more complete record, the committee 
will be happy to receive. 

Mr. Opom. It may be that by vour questions you will bring out 
the salient points which were not covered in the hearings that were 
held last session of Congress and as to which the time did not permit 
the Veterans’ Administration to offer any testimony contra to some 
of that which had been given. If that is done, then I think it would 
not be necessary to make any formal reference to them, but otherwise 
we will be prepared at the convenience and pleasure of the committee 
to offer such testimony as may be necessary to make the record clear 
and complete. 

The Caarrman. As I said yesterday, there are certainly two sides 
to all these questions, and we would like to make the record as 
complete as possible. 

Mr. Evins. I might say there are not only two sides to the facts 
but there are apparently two sides to the interpretation of the law. 

Mr. Opom. I might say that is what lawyers live on. 

The Cuarrman. Not being a lawyer, I will try to listen to both 
sides. 

Mr. Roser. We have heard considerable about the Corpus Christi 
Institute, and we would like to go into the cases of other schools to 
indicate that this is not just a segregated problem. Referring to the 
Ninth Street Vocational School, in Waco, Tex., again a memorandum 
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agreement was entered into with the school, and subsequently , 
negotiated contract was signed on December 22, 1950, after appro a! 
by the central office. This contract was approved 4 months afior 
your instructions to the field to the contrary concerning upholsi.ry 
courses were made. Why was this contract with the Ninth Strve 
school approved by the Washington office long after contracts wit) 
other schools giving the same course were canceled? Mr. Monk. (\o 
you know what apparent slip-up occurred? 

Mr. Monk. No. If you are referring to the Washington office as 
my special assistant in Dallas, no; I do not know what happened in 
that case. 

Mr. Ross. To confirm the dates that I have given, I will introdice 
into the record exhibits 8, 9, and 10. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits 8, 9, and 10.” 
respectively, and filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Rose. Now, regarding this Ninth Street Vocational School, he 
veterans were not interrupted. They were allowed to continue their 
training in automobile upholstery. Enrollments were frozen, but the 
school was given an opportunity to apply to the State approval board 
for authority to operate as a new school. Why were the veterans in 
this school allowed to continue and the veterans in the Corpus 
Christi School interrupted summarily with 1 day’s notice? What 
different circumstances would govern this school? 

Mr. Monk. Are you asking me that question? 

Mr. Rose. Yes, Mr. Monk; what is the difference? Why is the 
veteran interrupted in one case and allowed to continue in anoi|ier 
case? 

Mr. Monk. I can’t answer that question. Our ruling in both cases 
was the same, that the course was not-——— 

Mr. Roser. That is true, and in one case the veteran continued with 
his training and in another case he was told ‘““Tomorrow you are not in 
training. You are interrupted.” 

Mr. Monk. I was not aware of the fact that the veterans did con- 
tinue in the Ninth Street School. 

Mr. Rose. | will read a portion of exhibit 10, previously introduced 

A contract was written and the school started training veterans under Pui) 
Laws 16 and 346 on October 4, 1950, and has been in continuous operation si: 
that time. We were notified by telephone on March 9, 1951, that the training 
facilities section of the local office had received notification from the centra! of! 
in Washington that they did not regard the auto upholstery course as related 
We have not received this information in writing, but enrollment is frozen as o! 
March 8, 1951. We are now sending approval of the course on the basis of 1 
to meet the requirements of the veterans of the State. 

The enrollments were frozen and the veterans continued. 

Mr. Monk. Whose letter was that, Mr. Rose? 

Mr. Rose. That is a letter of March 19 by the school owners to the 
staff director. 

Mr. Meapows. And it is a matter of record, Mr. Monk, that tie 
school did seek approval under the other provisions of the law which 
permits the Administrator to approve on the basis of need within lus 
discretion. They sought approval and went through the process, 
which took a period of approximately 6 weeks, at least 6 weeks or 
possibly more, and in the meantime in this instance the veterats 
enrolled, and this time again about 60 veterans continued in training 
and stayed on and subsequently the school was approved by th 
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Administrator and it operates today, in contradiction to the situation 
j in Corpus Christi where no such time was available to tr y to work out 
4 that sort of circumstance and neither was information available 
concerning Mr. Odum’s opinion which we understand bound the 
employees of the VA until such time as the Administrator set that 
aside. 

There was a period of 5 weeks in there which might have been used 
even under those circumstances as a period of time under which to 
work with this problem. 

Mr. Corie. I think I shall have to say that we in Washington were 
unaware until this moment that veterans had been continued in this 
Ninth Street School after the determination was made. 

Mr. Rose. You interrupted certain veterans on November 28, 1950, 
and in this case you don’t interrupt them until March of 1951, by 
means of a telephone conversation. When you issue your instructions 
to the field, aren’t those instructions issued to all regional offices? 
Why does one office terminate training in November, and another 
office terminate training the following March? Is there any uni- 
formity of action in the field offices? 

Mr. Core. Certainly there should be uniformity of action. The 
letter to the special assistant to the director dated February 27, 1951, 
in connection with the Ninth Street Vocational School apparently is 
silent as to the determination or continuance of veterans, and the 
decision must have been made by the Dallas regional office without 
further reference to the central office in that respect. 

Mr. Meapows. The Waco regional office? 

\{(r. Comte. The Waco regional office. 

Mr. Ross. All right, let’s take another example 

The Champion School of New Orleans were teaching an automobile 
upholstery course, and the contract in this instance bad been in effect 
for 10 months. It was a 12-month training course. It had been in 
effect for 10 months, with only 2 months to go. The contract was 
canceled on June 30 of this year. Here we have another circumstance 
where last November certain veterans were terminated summarily 
and in another region they are not terminated until June 30. That is 
another example of lack of action by the field offices. There seems to 
be little uniformity, doesn’t there, Mr. Coile? 

Mr. Core. I don’t think the Veterans’ Administration would ever 
contend that they are able to achieve absolute uniformity. We 
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attempt to achieve uniformity. But in our 66 field offices within the 
United States and four field offices outside the continental limits ef the 
United States, we never are able to achieve absolute uniformity. This 


comes about because there is a considerable delegation of authority 
to those field stations, and the controls that are exercised by the 
central office consist of supervision and spot-checking. I believe in 
this instance, the Champion Vocational School, the central office 
became aware of the enrollment of veterans in this allegedly related 
ourse in the month of May 1951. 

Mr. Rossr. Mr. Coile you became aware of the problem consider- 
ably ¢ varlier than that because on August 31, 1950, the Assistant 
\dminiebratel sent a letter to all special assistants in the field specifi- 
ally mentioning the fact that automobile upholstery courses are not 
egarded as related to automobile fender and repair courses. That 
vent to all the assistants in the field August 31 
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Mr. Corie. Yes; and instructions were thereafter issued which | 
think we should like to have an opportunity to introduce into the 
record at the appropriate time to give the chronological picture of the 
instructions that were issued from the central office on this subject. 
But notwithstanding that, an action was taken by the New Orleans 
office, of which we were unaware. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coile, why don’t we take a period right now 
and let one of you give us the story of what happened on those courses? 

Mr. Corxe. If it is agreeable to the committee, I should like— 

The Cuarrman. In other words, we have had an example in the 
letters we have gotten of complaints from school operators concerning 
the change in course. Now we would like to get the story as far as 
you people are concerned, and the problem you have concerning 
changed courses. 

Mr. Corze. If the committee is agreeable, | would like to make just 
a brief statement chronologically and then let Mr. Monk and Mr. 
Holley go on and fill in with the details of the dates of the instructions 
that were issued and the actions that we have taken. 

Primarily I think that this matter is not so much a matter of can- 
cellation of a contract as it is that we are not able to award benefits 
to veterans under certain circumstances, and that in effect says that 
we will buy no more services under a contract even though the con- 
tract is not canceled. 

The members of this committee are well aware that the law now 
makes provision that a school must be in operation for a period of 
year, must prove itself for such by operating for a period of a year 

The CuarrmMan. That was true at that time. 

Mr. Corte. That is right. That is a part of Public Law 610 en- 
acted June 13, 1950, and had been true in a little different version in 
Public Law 266 of the earlier Congress. We are therefore required 
to deny benefits to a veteran who enrolls in a course that has not been 
in operation for a period of a year, although there are three exceptional 
conditions under which that rule will not be applied. The first is 
contained in section 2 of Public Law 610, that if an institution im- 
proves a course of instruction or establishes a related course of in- 
struction, that prohibition will not apply. That instruction, however, 
must be of substantially the same character and length as the courses 
in existence in that school. 

Mr. Evins. If the State approves it and it is declared necessary’ 
Is that the standard? 

Mr. Cotte. No. That is one of the conditions, but not this one. 

Mr. Evins. Repeat the first one again, will you, Mr. Coile? 

Mr. Corie. The school may improve an existing course or establish 
a related course of the same character and the same length and stil! 
enroll veterans in that course and collect the same rate of tuition for 
that course that they collect for the existing course. 

Mr. Evins. Provided they have had another course that has been 
in operation more than a year. 

Mr. Cotte. That is correct. 

Secondly, a school that has been in operation for a period of more 
than a year also may establish a course which does not completely 
depart from the whole character of the instruction previously given 
by the school. That would not be subject to the same tuition rates 
necessarily. There would have to be a negotiated tuition rate for 
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that new course that does not completely depart from the whole 
character of the instruction. 

Mr. Evins. Of course again your interpretation of “whole charac- 
ter” is left up to your legal staff. 

Mr. Corre. It is certainly left to be a determination of fact. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Who determines the relationship of one course to 
another? How is that arrived? Do you want to cover that later? 
[ will withdraw that question at that time. 

Mr. Corte. We will come to the regulations that govern that. 

There is a third exceptional provision, that as to a new school or a 
new course, a State may certify that such school or course is essential 
to meet the requirements of veterans within the State, and at his 
discretion the Administrator may approve such a course for the enroll- 
ment of veterans even though it has not been in operation for a period 
ofa year. If one or the other of these conditions is not present, how- 
ever,.no veteran can enroll in such a course and no payments can be 
made for such a course. Since the law is specific that a course has to 
prove itself and a school has to approve itself by an operation for a 
period of a vear, it is our understanding that a course that com- 
pletely departs, that is, that is obviously foreign from the character 
of the instruction pre ‘viously given, also has to prove itself as to its 
worth and its merit. In that way a school that has been in operation 
for a period of more than a vear is not in a place of advantage over a 
new school that desires to establish a course that has not been given, 
either. 

[ think it is to be expected and it is reasonable to be expected that 
schools that have only veterans enrolled or perhaps only a few non- 
veterans enrolled, are anxious at this time to broaden their base of 
courses that they can offer, first, because of the impending cut-off 
date. They naturally desire to have as high enrollment of veterans 
on the cut-off date as they may obtain. Second, because after the 
cut-off date it is advantageous to the school to be able to keep the 
veterans ‘enrolled for as long a period as they can following the 
cut-off date. We are getting a great many proposals for the establish- 
ment of related courses and new courses and advanced courses and 
what have you. I would cite as an example 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Coile, you mean that is happening so the 
school can keep the students, the veterans, in school through these 
related course, the new courses? 

Mr. Corte. Of course, Mr. Congressman, I think I should not 
generalize to the extent to say that all of them are, but we know, and 
I think ft is reasonable to know, that many of them are doing that for 
the purpose, first, of being able to enroll a large number of veterans 
at the present time and then to perhaps allow them to stay in courses 
of a longer duration after the cut-off date. 

Mr. Evrns. I quite agree with you, Mr. Coile, that that is undoubt- 
edly the purpose, but the point I want to know is whether or not you 
object to the enrollment of veterans in schools to take their legitimate 
entitlement in training. 

Mr. Come. No, sir; Mr. Congressman, except that we think that 
we should apply insofar as possible a determination based upon the 
provisions of the law as to whether the new course does in effect con- 
stitute a related course or whether it does depart from the whole 
character of the instruction that was previously given. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. That is what I want to find out. Who determines 
whether the course is related or not and how is it determined? 

Mr. Corte. May we pass that until Mr. Monk relates the reguila- 
tions? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Monk will tell us that? 

Mr. Core. Yes, sir. 

The action by the regional office in the particular case that we have 
been discussing principally held that this was a related course, that is, 
that the automobile upholstery course was related to automobile 
mechanics and was subject to the same tuition charges. When it 
came to the central office’s attention we said that was obviously an 
erroneous determination. Then we subjected it to the second tests 
as to whether it completely departs from the whole character of the 
instruction previously given. The determination made by the 
Veterans’ Administration is to the effect that it does completely 
depart. The third determination has never been arrived at becatse 
we have never had it submitted to us on a certification by the State. 
that the course is essential to meet the needs of the veterans in the 
State. 

After that determination had been made under the terms of the 
law no further benefits could be paid to veterans enrolled in that 
course because it had not been in operation for a period of more than 
a year. That, in effect, was an action that was taken in November 
to say that we can no longer pay benefits to the veterans enrolled in 
that course. 

These matters of judgment I think can at all times be questioned. 
We think that the judgments exercised were proper. We have sub- 
mitted this to the special advisory committee to the Administrator on 
vocational rehabilitation and education problems and have had their 
reaction and will, before this session is over this morning, submit for 
the record a copy of the minutes of that advisory committee on this 
problem. 

The CuHarrman. Will you submit that in the record right here, 
Mr. Coile? 

Mr. Cote. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Exrract or TwEntTy-SEVENTH MEETING OF THE AMDINISTRATOR’S SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON VocaT ONAL REHARILITATION, EDUCATION, AND TRAININ: 
Proeiems, Ferrvuary 2 anp 3, 1951 


2. The Director, Training Facilities Service, reported to the committee « 
cerning the administration of the regulations promulgated pursuant to Pub)! 
Law 610, Eighty-first Congress, having to do with the restriction in the law for 
the approval of a course which has not been in operation for a period of 1 year 
The Director, Training Facilities Service, stated that some difficulty had bee 
experienced in administering this provision of the law due to the difference oi 
opinion as to the meaning of the wording “does ont completely depart from th: 
whole character of the instruction previously given by the institution” and ‘‘of 
substantially the same length and character.’’ The committee’s attention wa: 
called to a recent case involving a vocational school in Texas which had previous!) 
given separate courses in automobile mechanics and cooking, which institution 
desired to add a course in automobile upholstery, which course was contended by 
the institution not to depart from the whole character of instruction previous!y 
given by the institution. The Director, Training Facilities Service, advised the 
committee that in making determinations as to whether a course departed from 
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the whole character of instruction previously given, it had been the practice to 
determine whether there was a similarity in theory, tools used, tool process and 
methods of instruction as well as the recognized and established practices in the 
trades and educational institutions with respect to the relationship of such 
courses. After discussing this matter at considerable length the committee voted 
to submit the following report to the Administrator: 

‘Your committee heard a report from your officers concerning the administra- 
tion of the regulations promulgated by you pursuant to Public Law 610, Eighty- 
first Congress, particularly with respect to those provisions of the law which (a) 

hibit the approval of a course which has not been in operation for a period of 
1 vear unless such course is given by an institution which has been in operation 
for more than 1 year and the new course does not completely depart from the 
whole character of instruction previously given by the institution and (b) provide 

it an institution having a customary cost of tuition, may add a new related 
course of substantially the same length and character subject to the same cus- 
ary cost of tuition. Your officers reported that an institution which had 
iously given courses in auto mechanics and cooking, now desired to add a 
course in automobile upholstery, and contended that such course was related and 
lid not depart from the whole character of instruction previously given in the 
au mechanics course 

It is the opinion of your committee that the course in automobile upholstery 

of substantially the same character as the course in auto mechanics and 

loes depart completely from the whole character of instruction previously given 

the auto-mechanics course. The committee advised your officers that in 

determining whether courses were of substantially the same character or a de- 

parture from the character of instruction previously given there must be con- 

sidered whether the new proposed course requires the same or similar technical 
knowledges, materials, skills and tools.” 


Mr. Corre. That, in general, is the genesis of this problem. 

Mr. Monk. Now to carry through chronologically what has hap- 
pened with respect to our administration of this particular provision 
of the law with which we are concerned this morning, I will read first 
the provision, which is in section 1 of Public Law 610: 

— . ; , ' , 
Provided further, That the Administrator shall disapprove a course in any institu- 
tion which has been in operation for a period of less than one year immediately 
to the date of enroliment in such course unless such enrollment was prior to 
August 24, 1949, but this shall not require or permit the disapproval of (a) any 
course in a publie school or ocher tax-supported school, (b) any course in an insti- 
ion which has been in operation for a period of more than one year which does 
not completely depart from the whole character of the instruction previously 
by such institution 
We were faced with the problem of administering that second proviso 
there. The law was enacted on July 13, 1950. We issued a tele- 
graphic instruction to our field offices on July 14, 1950, which of 
course was brief and general, because of the time limit. 

Shortly after we issued that telegraphic 

\Ir. Evins. One day before the law was enacted? 

Mr. Monk. One day following the date the law was enacted. 

Shortly after we issued the telegraphic instruction I had in for a 
conference the different special assistants supervising the various areas 

the United States for training facilities. We discussed at some 
| length the administration of this particular provision of the law with 
ich we are concerned this morning. 

-: ‘ollowing that meeting we issued a letter over my signature to the 
special assistants to the Director, Training Facilities Service, and if 
| may I will read this letter for the information. of the committee. 

The subject is, Interpretation of Related Courses as Defined 
Public Law 610. 

Public Law 610 provides that the Administrator shall disapprove the course 
iny institution which has been in operation for a period of less than one year 
prior to the date of enrollment in such course unless such enrollment was prior to 
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August 24, 1949, but this shall not require or permit the disapproval of (a) any 
course in a public school or other tax-supported school, (b) any course in an 
institution which has been in operation for a period of more than one year which 
does not completely depart from the whole character of the instruction previously 
given by such institution. 

2. The substance of this letter is given to an interpretation of the underlying 
clause 


which is the second clause I read— 


as stated directly from Public Law 610. Although judgment must be exercised 
in determining whether a new course does not completely depart from the whole 
character of the instruction previously given by the institution involved, the 
following guide lines are suggested as a means of making such a determination: 

(a) The new course comes under the autonomy of the same trade as the basic 
course to which the new course has been added, and the same basic tools, facilities, 
materials and skills are required in the new course. 

Example: The addition of cabinet making to the curricula of a school which 
has been giving a course in carpentry or the addition of a course in silk screen 
processing to a sign-painting course or to a commercial art course, or an electric- 
welding course to an acetvlene-welding course. 

b) the new course provides for training in the innovations of a basic course 
which has been given by the institution. 

Example: Television repair and servicing course added to radio repair and 
servicing course 

c) ‘The new course is so closely allied to the basic course previously given that 
the skills are generally recognized as being performed by the worker trained in the 
basic course. As an example, a jewelry repair and engraving course added to a 
course in watch-repairing or an air-conditioning course added to an electrical! 
refrigerator or heat and ventilating course to an air-conditioning course. 

3. In using the afore-mentioned guide lines to make an interpretation under 
Public Law 610 as to whether a new course is related and does not completely 
depart from the whole character of the instructlin previously given by such in- 
stitution, careful consideration must be given to the relationship which exists be- 
tween the course content of the course previously given by such institution (in- 
volving skills, processes, and knowledges) and the objective established in the basic 
course previously given. In this respect it is difficult to recognize this relationship 
between watch repairing and shoe repairing, between automobile mechanics and 
automobile upholstery, carpentry and bricklaying, carpentry and plastering, or 
between machine-shop practice and welding. 

1. In some cases the determination as to where one trade or occupational 
field ends and another begins is the deciding factor as to whether the content is 
related vo the same objective as previously established or whether it is related 
to a distinctly separate objective. In this respect the question arises, where does 
a trade course stop and an engineering course begin, or does the new course relate 
to an engineering objective or to the trade training course previously offered? 
As an example, could either a course in automotive machinist or automotive 
engineering be considered as related to a course in auto repair? Obviously the 
former is a part of a trade of auto mechanics while the latter is not. Thus, it 
is obvious that if the matter of adding related courses were continued indefinitely, 
there would be no break between the trade objeciive and an engineering objective. 
Therefore, the- premise might be established that wherever the additional course 
changes the objective, as in the preceding case, a departure has been made from 
the whole character of the instruction previously given. 

5. The common practice of the trade is another criterion, that is, if it is com- 
mon practice and generally accepted in the vrade of auto mechanics, as an ex- 
ample, to de body and fender work or in the trade of watch repairing to do 
jewelry repair, then these adjuncts may logically be considered related. How- 
ever, the practice of the trade must be widespread enough to be representative 
of the trade 

6. It is not the intent in this interpretation to deny any new related courses 
which do not depart from the whole character of instruction previously given. 
However, the phrase ‘“‘the whole character of the instruction previously given’’ is 
interpreted to mean “of like skills and processes in a trade or occupational 
objective,”’ which obviously means not only related and essential to the objective 
but of like character as to instruction. 

It is hoped that the preceding analysis of the term will assist you in resolving 
specific cases coming to your attention. 
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That was an informal letter written to the special assistants. The 
formal instruction 

The Cuarrman. Could I ask you a couple of questions there with- 
out throwing you off the line of your testimony? 

Mr. Monk. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. The testimony that we have is that the common 
practice of the trade was that these two were related. In other 
words, we had this man in yesterday who said that in the apprentice- 
ship training those two are related courses. 

Mr. Monk. Congressman Teague, as far as the apprenticeship 
training is concerned, we have been unable to find 

The CHarrMan. How can you determine whether it is a common 
practice of the trade or not? In answering that question, did Mr. 
‘Odum participate in this letter or did he pass judgment on it, or was 
he brought into the picture of related courses at that time? 

Mr. MONK. No, sur; he had not. 

Mr. Cuvvorr. Who determined this regulation? Did you deter- 
mine it or did Mr. Stirling determine it? Who set this regulation up? 

Mr. Monk. I instigated the regulation, and Mr. Stirling concurred 
in it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Did you get any outside advice in determining this 
regulation? Did you go to the various individuals and trades and 
determine whether or not certain trades were related to each other 
before vou made your regulation? 

Mr. Monk. We went to the educational people in our office. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you take into consideration that the objective 
to be reached in rural America would be different than the objective 
to be reached in urban America? 

Mr. Monk. We were aware of that fact, Congressman, but we 
didn’t believe that we could write a regulation to administer the law 
on a local basis. 

Mr. Cuvupvorr. In Philadelphia I would agree that automobile up- 
holstery has no relation to automobile fender and body repair, but in 
a place where | used to take a vacation (before | was Congressman, 
because now I don’t get vacations) up in Maine there is a fellow by the 
name of Walker in the little town of Oxford, and he is the entire 
automobile repair service, in a town with a winter population of 1,200 
people. Walker is an expert auto mechanic, painter and upholstery 
man. There is nobody else to do the work. There wouldn't be 
enough work in Oxford to hire assistants except maybe in the summer 
when he has a boy helping him. 1! think that should have been taken 
into consideration, do you not, Mr. Monk, in determining the objec- 
tive to be reached? Isn’t it the purpose of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to make a veteran fit for either going into business for himself 
or for getting a job in the particular trade he is pursuing? If he lives 
in rural America certainly he has to be a better all-around man than 
he has to be in the city. 

Mr. Monk. We did this, Congressman Chudoff. We checked with 
the Department of Labor, the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship, and 
found that their apprenticeship program for automobile mechanics 
does not include instruction in automobile upholstery. We checked 
with the Office of Education and found that to the knowledge of the 
vocational people in the Office of Education the courses of instruction 
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for automobile mechanics in public schools did not include instruction 
in automobile upholstery. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is it not a fact that the schools are in the principal 
cities or at least average cities rather than small communities having 
a population from 1,000 to 10,000? 

Mr. Monk. No, I don’t think that is true, particularly in the case 
of the Office of Education. They have training programs for schools 
all over the country receiving Federal support through the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You will agree that in these small towns we have a 
one-man automobile shop that does everything. 

Mr. Monk. Yes, I will agree with that. How extensive he does it 
is probably a matter of the aptitude of the local individual. 

Mr. Cuuporr. One more question and then I will yield, Mr. Evins. 
So in rural places these courses might be related. 

Mr. Monk. I would like to say that we can’t lose sight of the fact 
that the law is talking about departure from the character of the 
instruction previously given, and what we might consider to be related 
in the sense of ordinarily one thing is done at the same time another 
thing is done doesn’t necessarily mean that the instructional processes 
are at all the same. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I will agree that you can make any interpretation 
of that law that that you want to make of it. A fair and equitable 
interpretation would be that in rural America an automobile up- 
holsterer’s course would be related to the course in automobile fender 
and body repair. 

Mr. Monk. Do you think, Congressman Chudoff, that we could 
have made a different ruling for schools in rural areas and a different 
ruling for schools in metropolitan areas? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I think in view of that law you definitely could. 
What may be related in one area may not be related in another. 
I think it would be a perfectly legal and equitable interpretation to 
set up a different interpretation for rural and metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Monk. We would get into serious trouble on that. 

Mr. Rose. Could you not allocate that authority to the regions 
so that they, based upon local conditions, could make up their minds? 

Mr. Monk. We could do that, Mr. Rose, but here is what we are 
always faced with: The minute one office says one thing, clear across 
the country another office says a different thing, we hear about it, 
and you hear about it. You cannot treat these people differently. 

Mr. Corte. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that maybe we should 
not confuse an objective for an individual veteran in this matter of 
the course that can be afforded by a specific school. 

Mr. Cutvorr. The answer to that is that you are being discrimina- 
tory. 

Mr. Corie. The veteran, to be sure, would be approved. Under 
the circumstances related by Congressman Chudoff he would be 
permitted to take an automobile upholstery course even though if 
did depart from the character of the instruction in the school he had 
previously been enrolled in. He would go to another school to get 
that course, however. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Why does the law say that with certification of the 
State approval agency you can let a school take students that hasn’t 
beer in business for a year? 
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The CHarrmMan. The reason that was put in there was because of 
266 which you heard much about up in Pennsylvania were veterans 
testified that they had worked in a school that was ready for approval 
and they passed 266 and they lost $10,000 or $15,000. That provision 
was put in the law to give the States and to give the VA a chance to 
take care of schools that were actually hurt by a law that Congress 
should not have passed without a retroactive feature to it. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And also to allow a school to set up a course of 
instruction where it was necessary for the locality, which I think 
goes back to the ultimate thing we are discussing this morning. 

The CHAarRMAN. Congressman Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Monk, would you say a course in bookkeeping and 
accounting was related to railroading? 

Mr. Monk. That would depend on the school. If the school were 
teaching both, if the school were teaching a course to train a station 
agent, for example, for the railroad, certainly bookkeeping and 
accounting would be a proper part of that course. 

Mr. Evins. If the school was teaching a veteran to be a trackman 
and rail man and general railroading as the labor organizing man 
knows railroading and then he filed an application also to teach 
accounting and bookkeeping, would you consider that related? 

Mr. Monk. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. General Gray testified before this committee that 
he would consider them related. 

Mr. Monk. We don’t want to confuse the term related here, Con- 
gressman Evins, with that which departs from the whole character 
of the instruction previously given by a school. 

Mr. Evins. You are familiar with regulation 1—A, the famous or 
infamous regulation 1—A? 

Mr. Monk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Which was issued and as a result you required all the 
veterans to make reapplication to reenter the new school and to start 
all over again because of the word “related” and other terminology 
in the language of the law. This committee, the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, called General Gray before us and he testified that 
the regulation went too far, that it was arbitrary, and that he had 
looked into it and given it his personal attention later and that he 
canceled it, rescinded it. He admitted that instruction 1—A which 
had been given out went too far. Regulation I-A as you know was 
canceled. Several of the members of the committee asked him at 
that time, ‘‘What is your interpretation of the word ‘related’?”’ 

I said, “‘I am a railroad man. I have trained in railroading. I 
learned railroading, and I know that bookkeeping and accounting is 
necessary to keep up with the financing of the railroad, and that 
would be a related course.”’ 

The general said bookkeeping and accounting was related to rail- 
roading and you say that it is not. 

Mr. Monk. I would like to repeat again that what I am talking 
about is this provision in section 1 of the law which does not in any 
way refer to related course. The language is, ‘‘a course which does 
not completely depart from the whole character of the instruction 
previously given” by the institution. 

Mr. Evins. I think the interpretation of the words “complete and 
wholly” makes you more restricted in your interpretation than if the 
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language had said one that departs. Upholstery departs from repair, 
but it does not completely and wholly depart. Putting the adjectives 
in there, completely and wholly, you are limited somewhat, because 
we know that the upholstery of your automobile is not completely 
and wholly apart from an automobile. 

Mr. Corre. But | should like to say again, if I may, that in respect 
to the testimony General Gray gave, he was discussing what can be 
granted to a veteran in terms of benefits, not what kind of instruction 
can a school begin now to afford that it never has afforded. In a 
veteran’s case certainly we individualize itand permit him to take those 
things that he needs to achieve his vocational objective, but it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that he has 

Mr. Cuuporr. | want to interrupt vou again. Let’s take college 
level. A man goes to a college that teaches him to be an accountant 
and gets a degree, and then wants to take either what we call an on-the- 
job training course or a further course to become a certified public 
accountant because a lot of States have regulations that vou can’t be 
a certified public accountant until vou have had at least 2 vears’ 
experience. | have cases in my files where the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion wouldn’t let him take an on-the-job course on the ground that 
when he got his degree he was an accountant and didn’t need any 
further training. 

Mr. Come. Lagree that that determination was made and the whole 
question involved there is whether this work experience is a course of 
training. 

Mr. Cuuporr. How do you reconcile your argument on the voca- 
tional objectives, then? 

Mr. Corte. When this man has completed his course in account- 
ancy he has qualified by completing those courses of instruction that 
permit him to enter into work in accountancy. Even though he may 
not be subject to licensure until he has a certain amount of experience, 
that does not mean that he hasn’t been given that instruction which 
qualifies him to enter into his objective. If this on-the-job training, 
if this work experience were ia fact a course of training that could be 
recognized under the law, that would be a different matter. 

Mr. Evins. | am sure, Mr. Monk, that the committee recognizes 
and appreciates that vou gentlemen have a difficult problem. On the 
other hand, many of the schools have made complaints to this com- 
mittee and the members of the committee that vou have been arbi- 
trary in vour decisions and that is the reason why this committee is 
looking into your methods and practices, and | am sure you appreciate 
and understand that. 

Mr. Monk. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. It all resolves down to the question of whether or not 
there is a sympathy for the law. There is an old maxim that a good 
law can be poorly administered and that a bad law can be made better 
with good administration. So if you have a sympathy toward the 
program of trving to help the veteran to receive beneficial training 
which would lead to his job objective to help him in the future, that 
it seems to me is the crux of the whole matter, whether you have 
sympathy for the program, or have a feeling of just seeing how many 
schools you can close, how many you can cut off from attendance and 
how much money you can save. Certainly that is a laudable objective 
where it is proper, where it should be done in the proper instances. 
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Mr. Opvom. Could I say something now, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ovo. I think in all fairness—and I know everybody here wants 
to be fair—these gentlemen had to approach this from the standpoint, 
as they understood it, of what had caused the Congress in the first 
instance to put in that l-vear limitation. Everybody, | think, knew 
that at that time it was done so as to prevent the mushrooming of new 
schools and new courses and things of that sort. So far as carrying 
out the intent of the Congress is concerned, it seems to me we have to 
concede that they had to interpret these various expressions in the 
light of what brought them about. 

The Cuatrrman. The same thing applies to changed courses, Mr. 
Odom. 

Mr. Opom. Exactly so. 

The CuarrMan. We want to stop a boy from taking a baking course 
this month, a carpentry course next month, and so on. Did you not 
say one time, Mr. Odum, that this law, 610, amended 346 in a liberal 
manner and that actually you were required to interpret 610 in as 
liberal a way as possible to benefit the veteran? 

Mr. Ovo. I think the Administrator said that in administrative 
decision 859, if I recall directly. 

The CnarrmMan. Did you say it? 

Mr. Opom. That was in the opinion, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Monk, you asked the Department of Labor 
and Education about these courses, and they told you they were 
given as separate courses, but do you think they meant to say that 
they were completely apart? At the same time that you answer that 
one, isn’t that true that in on-the-job training there are hundreds, 
thousands of veterans who are getting these courses together, training 
in upholstery at the same time they are getting training in automobile 
mechanics? 

Mr. Monk. I am not aware of that, Congressman Teague. 

If I may, I will go ahead with this instruction 

Mr. Evins. I would like to ask Mr. Odom one question. 

The CHarrRMAN. Let me ask one more, first, please. I would like 
to go a little further into whether or not Mr. Odom was asked for 
an interpretation. When we passed the law up here and you started 
interpreting it, did you consider this related course a very important 
item or was it something that received little attention? 

Mr. Monk. It received considerable attention, Congressman 
Teague, because we were puzzled somewhat at the beginning as to 
the difference in the wording in section 1, where it says the course 
does not depart from the whole character of the instruction, and the 
wording in section 2 which stated that “any instruction having a 
customary cost of tuition established under this part may revise and 
improve an existing course or establish a new related course of sub- 
stantially the same length and character subject to the same customary 
cost of tuition.”” There the word “related” is used in the law. The 
word “related”? does not appear in the first section. For that reason 
we gave a lot of attention to our regulations having to do with those 
two provisions in the law. 

The Cuarrman. As | remember, in the writing of the law there 
were two completely separate issues in the two sections that were 
being dealt with. In writing it we didn’t connect the two at all. 
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When you got hold of it you took the two sections and considered 
them together. 

Mr. Monk. No, I don’t believe we did, Congressman Teague. 
We did put a different significance on the “related”’ in the second sec- 
tion and the ‘“‘departure from the whole character of the instruction”’ 
in the first. 

The Cuarrman. Did you feel you made a liberal interpretation of 
it or do you feel you made as tight an interpretation as was possible 
to make? 

Mr. Monk. I think it could have been interpreted more liberally. 
We thought that we put on it a fair and reasonable interpretation. 

Mr. Evins. Did you help draft regulation 1-A, Mr. Monk? Did 
you have any part in the drafting of regulation 1—A? 

Mr. Monk. A minor part. 

Mr. Evins. A minor part. What is your interpretation of minor? 

Mr. Core. | will say this, that Mr. Monk did not participate in an 
active role in 1—A, although I did in my capacity as director of registra- 
tion research. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Gray rescinded the whole regulation. Who was 
the main creator of that regulation? Who was the main author? 

Mr. CoiLe. That regulation was drafted in the office of the assistant 
administrator for vocational rehabilitation and training. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Monk, it was our feeling that you made a 
very tight interpretation of the regulation, that that was put into 
the law to stop this change, change of veterans. It was our thinking 
that you made almost as tight an interpretation as was humanly possi- 
ble. From letters, from telephone conversations we were of the 
opinion that Mr. Odum did not agree with you people on your inter- 
pretation. He said the law did not mention tools, did not mention 
skills and a number of other things. Are we wrong in that belief? 

Mr. Monk. You mean as to what Mr. Odom said? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Where did he come in to help you interpret 
the law? 

Mr. Monk. This particular question having to do specifically 
with the first section, that wording in the first section of 610, was 
not brought to Mr. Odom’s attention until we drafted a letter to 
Congressman Pickett. 

Mr. Corte. Yes. That was a coordinated instruction. 

Mr. Monk. I mean specifically. The general instruction covered 
that section, but I do not recall at the time that we dwelled any 
length with Mr. Odom on that particular part of the regulation. 

Mr. Rose. Did you acquaint the Administrator with the Solicitor’s 
opinion when you presented this issue to him? 

Mr. Monk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. What happened for 5 weeks while the Solicitor’s opinion 
was in effect? 

The Cuarrman. I think he is going into that. 

Suppose we let you go ahead? 

Mr. Monk. All right. The formal instruction that followed this 
letter to my special assistants in dealing with this particular provision 
of the law and in defining a course which has been in operatior for a 
period of 1 year says this: 

For the purpose of applying the limitations on enrollment as contemplated by 
subparagraph (b) above 
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that refers to section 1 of the law 


the following will be considered as courses which have been in operation for a 
period of 1 year or which otherwise meet the requirements of the law. 

(d) a course in an institution which has been in operation for a period of 1 
year or more, which course, although not having been offered for a period of 1 
year, does not depart completely from the whole character of hh sone pre- 
viously given by the institution. (A course will be considered not to depart 
from the whole character of instruction previously given by the institution when 
it is for the purpose of providing training in the same general occupational field 
as courses previously furnished by the institution for a period of more than | 
year and involves the same or related instructional processes, facilities, and 
equipment. For example, a course in television servicing does not depart from 
the whole character of instruction in radio servicing, whereas a course in carpentry 
does depart from the whole character of instruction provided in a course of auto- 
mobile mechanics.) 

That was the formal instruction that was issued with respect to 
the administration of this section we are talking about 

After the matter came up with the Corpus Christi Vocational [School 
and Congressman Pickett came over to see us—and he recited this 
morning | think very accurately just what transacted as far as he wes 
concerned—we did send the matter to the Solicitor and received his 
opinion on January 15, at least it was dated on January 15. At that 
time we had already scheduled a meeting for the Administrator’s 
advisory committee for February 2, 3, 1951. So we held the opinion 
and the letter to Congressman Pickett and discussed it with the ad- 
visory committee giving them the advantage of the Solicitor’s opinion 
and of our views. Asa result of that meeting, the advisory committee 
submitted this report to the Administrator: 

Your committee heard a report from your officers concerning the administration 
of the regulations promulgated by vou pursuant to Public Law 610, Eighty-first 
Congress, particularly with respect to those provisions of the law which (a) prohibit 
the approval of a course which has not been in operation for a period of 1 year 
unless such course is given by an institution which has been in operation for more 
than 1 year and the new course does not completely depart from the whole charac- 
ter of instruction previously given by the institution and (b) provide that an insti- 
tution having a customary cost of tuition may add a new related course of sub- 
stantially the same length and character subject to the same customary cost of 
tuition. Your officers reported that an institution which had previously given 
courses in auto mechanics and cooking now desired to add a course in automobile 
upholstery and contended that such course was related and did not depart from 
the whole character of instruction previously given in the auto-mechanies course 

It is the opinion of your committee that the course in automobile upholstery is 

not of substantially the same character as the course in auto mechanics and does 
depart completely from the whole character of instruction previously given in the 
auto-mechanics course. The committee advised your officers that in determining 
whether courses were of substantially the same character or a departure from the 
character of instruction previously given there must be considered whether the 
new proposed course requires the same or similar technical knowleges, materials, 
skills, and tools. 
The committee pointed out that in the automobile upholstery course 
the same materials were not used, the same skills were not required, 
nor were the same tools used. The instructional processes were 
entirely different. 

Mr. Evins. Were the same tools used in accounting and bookkeeping 
as used in maintaming railroad tracks? 

Mr. Monk. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Were the same skills required? 

Mr. Monk. No, sir; and I believe I told you, Congressman, that we 
would not say that a course in accounting or beokkeeping did not 
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depart from the whole character of the instruction of a course in 
maintaining railroad tracks. 

Mr. Parren. Who are ‘“‘we’’? 

Mr. Monk. The,Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You say you would not? Did I hear you correctly? 
You said you would not disagree that a course in accounting was 
related to a course in maintaining railroad track? 

Mr. Monk. I meant to say we would not agree. 

Mr. Parren. Among yourselves you could not agree? 

Mr. Monx. Not on that point, that it was the same character of 
instruction in bookkeeping and accounting as would be in training a 
man to maintain railroad tracks. 

Mr. Parren. You said we would not agree. You mean among 
yourselves you could not agree? 

Mr. Monk. No, sir; | don’t mean that. 

Mr. Parren. After all, | think General Gray is associated with you, 
sir; isn’t he? 

Mr. Monk. I don’t believe the General ever made a determination 
on that point. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Monk, this committee of course is, I believe, 
almost 100 percent college men. You have several college presidents, 
and you have had one businessman and one private-school man, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Monk. We have a vocational man. We have junior-college 
people. 

The Cuarrman. The point I am trying to make there is that it 
seems to me you should have gone to the trade and inquired as to what 
they did and so forth, instead of going to that committee. I just 
question that ecommittee’s ability to pass on something like that. 

Mr. Monk. They are educational people, and this is a question as to 
whether the instruction in a school course departs from the whole 
character of the instruction previously given by such a school. If it 
were a matter as to whether the trade was related, I think we would 
agree wholeheartedly with you that we would probably go someplace 
else, but it seems to me this is a matter that educators should know 
something about. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Despite the vocational objective, you would still 
agree with the educators. 

Mr. Opom. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Monk put 
his finger on the crux of the difference in the opinion between the legal 
officers of the Veterans’ Administration and the educational council. 
The language of the act says “‘which,”’ and the only antecedent that 
there can be to the word “which” is the word “course.”’ Therefore, 
vou have to interpolate, as my opinion points out, “‘which course does 
not completely depart from’’; whereas the educators say that means 
the instruction in which course does nor completely depart, from. 
That is the difference between the two. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I would like to get this straight in my mind. | 
understood one of you gentlemen said the Veterans’ Administration 
was verv sympathetic with every veteran in his pursuit to reach the 
point of his vocational objective. Are you going to be very technical 
in your legal interpretation of the law and the regulations, or are you 
going to be lenient qnd bend over backwards in favor of the veteran 
to help him reach his vocational objective? 
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Mr. Ovom. Mr. Chudoff, I tried to point out a moment ago, sir, 
that this particular section 1 with respect to the 1-year course limita- 
tion is not directed at veterans at all, but is directed at schools. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | understand that, but indirectly it is directed at 
veterans. The veterans must either suffer or gain by it as a result 
of going to the school. 

Mr. Opom. It was intended to protect veterans from enrolling in 
such courses. Therefore, it wasn’t a question of indulging the tech- 
nicalities to prevent veterans from getting something that they 
ought to have, but it was trying to carry out conscientiously the in- 
tent of the Congress to prevent the building up of these mushroom 
courses. 

Mr. Cuuporr. | can’t agree with you on the intent of the Congress 
on that particular point unless the agencies of the government want 
us to spell out everything that we intend. We would have to write 
laws hundreds of pages long to spell that out. 1 think when it comes 
to a point where you have to interpret the meaning of a word, such 
as “related” if you have a theory of a vocational objective you cer- 
tainly should bend over backwards to interpret it in the best light to 
the veteran, even though it might mean, if vou look at it from the 
school point of view alone, that vou would interpret it the other way. 

Mr. Parren. When you interpret to arrive at an opinion, you 
admit some margin of error, don’t you? 

Mr. Opvom. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Parren. I guess you don’t in yours. Mr. Monk says that you 
had a very fine ruling on the proposition, but vet you interpolated to 
arrive at the decision. Interpolate means to take an average be- 
tween them. In round numbers it would amount to something like 
that. You must admit a margin of error but apparently you haven't 
done that. Is that true? 

Mr. Opvom. I don’t know that I follow the Congressman exactly. 

Mr. Parren. You said you interpolated. 

Mr. Opvom. You have to take the language. One ordinarily takes 
the language in its ordinary connotation. 

Mr. Parren. You said you interpolated. 

Mr. Opvom. Yes. 

Mr. Parren. Interpolating means you take two factors and try to 
arrive at a median. 

Mr. Opvom. I didn’t use the word in that sense, Mr. Congressman. 


The language says ‘‘which does not completely depart from.’’ You 
have to determine what “which” relates back to. 
Mr. Parren. Then you said you interpolate. You must admit a 


margin of error and you must have some adjustment in there which, 
according to Mr. Monk, you have not allowed. Is that true? 

Mr. Opom. No, sir. We are talking the same language, but we 
certainly don’t mean the same thing. “Which’’ has an antecedent. 
From the ordinary construction, grammatical principle, it relates 
back to “‘course’’, because “‘course’’ is the word in the statute which 
is clearly the antecedent of the word “‘which’’. Therefore, if vou 
want to interpolate so as to bring the two together, you say “which 
course does not depart from.” 

Mr. Parren. When you interpolate you take two factors and take 
the median between them 
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Mr. Ovom. No, | am just transposing the word “course’”’ from a 
line above to follow immediately the word ‘“‘which’’. I am using 
interpolation in that sense, not in the mathematical sense at all, 
purely grammatical, 

Mr. Patrren. There is no margin of error? 

Mr. Opom. Grammar is not an exact science, sir. 

Mr. Parren. That is true. 

Mr. Ovom. Nor is statutory construction. 

Mr. Parren. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Odom, I was looking at the language of the act. 
I had the impression, although I can’t find it at the moment, that 
there is provision there which says that in the interpretation of this 
act the most liberal interpretation shall be given to it. 

Mr. Opvom. Congressman Teague adverted to that a moment ago. 
I think that expression is perhaps my own in the opinion which was 
the basis for administrative decision 858. That decision had to do 
with an entirely different aspect of Public Law 610 but this con- 
struing—Congressman, how much do you want me to go into this 
question of liberal and strict construction? I am willing to do what- 
ever you want me to do. Let me say briefly that in construing laws 
extending benefits to veterans, the same as in construing any law 
which is of a beneficial character as distinguished from a law—— 

Mr. Evins. Let me get this right now. Let’s just talk here for a 
minute. An investigator goes out and he finds this is a bad school, 
he doesn’t think it is a good school, he doesn’t think it is doing a 
good job, and you can interpret the law pretty strict and you can 
squeeze him out and you can freeze him out—— 

Mr. Ovom. No, sir; Mr. Chairman. I want to interrupt you there 
to say if anybody thinks that my office ever even considers the ques- 
tion of the administrative desirability of construing a law one way 
or the other, | want to say right now we never do but we do follow 
the usual rules of construction which, as 1 say, if a law is beneficial 
in character and is extending benefits to a class or an individual or to 
individuals of a class under the ordinary rules of statutory construc- 
tion that law should be liberally construed to carry out the intent of it. 

On the other hand—and that is what I tried to mention to Con- 
gressman Chudoff a moment ago—when a law is restrictive, as this 
l-vear limitation on new schools and new courses is restrictive, then 
that should be construed at least not liberally but in accord with 
the apparent intent to be restrictive, even though in being restrictive 
on schools it might possibly, although it is argumentative too—l 
think that the Congress had in mind that instead of its working 
against the interests of veterans that it was for the protection of 
veterans. I can’t conceive that the Congress would have said ‘we 
are going to limit schools simply because we want to limit schools.”’ 
I think they limited then so as to protect veterans. 

Mr. Evins. I might say that is the intent that I had and I think 
the intent of the majority of the members of the Veterans’ Affairs 
(C‘ommittee, that they were writing this to protect the veterans. 

Mr. Opom. I think we have to construe the law in that way. 

Mr. Evins. On the other hand vou interpreted it so strictly as to 
deny them their entitlement. I think that is an improper interpre- 
tation of the intent of Congress. 
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Mr. Monk. He could have gotten this course in another school. 
He was not prohibited from taking automobile upholstery in any other 
school that was approved to give automobile upholstery. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Were there any other schools within 100 miles in 
Texas with automobile upholstery as a separate and distinct course? 

Mr. Monk. I am not familiar enough with a geography of Texas 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Rosse. There is a letter from two former students of this par- 
ticular school indicating that they could not go to any other school 
within reasonable distance and take an automobile upholstery course. 

Mr. Monk. What is reasonable distance, Mr. Rose? 

Mr. Rose. They didn’t mdicate, but there was no other. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I think reasonable distance would be that they could 
commute between the school and their homes. I don’t think you 
would want them to become boarding students. I don’t think they 
could do it on their allotments and allowances. 

Mr. Meavows. The fact of the matter, Mr. Chudoff, is that this 
school was located in Corpus Christi, Tex., and was at that time the 
only school offering that type of course within possibly hundreds of 
miles. The nearest, as I recall, was San Antonio. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Texas is a big State. 

Mr. Opom. Mr. Chairman, the fact that we did not at that time 
know those factors was why in the opinion, as well as in the Adminis- 
trator’s letter to Congressman Pickett the statement was made that 
if this school were—I am not quoting exactly but this is the sense of it 
—if this particular course is essential to the training of veterans in 
Texas, consideration would be given to a certificate of essentiality 
issued by the State approval authorities. In one of the schools which 
was mentioned here some time ago they did get such a certificate of 
essentiality, | understood it to be said in the record, and they held the 
veterans there until they got their certificate. In this school I don’t 
know why this school didn’t get such a certificate. 

Mr. Evins. | am not holding a brief for any school or for this 
upholstery school in Texas with which I am not familiar at all, but 
| am trying to find out the practice employed in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in arriving at decisions to give schools life or to give them 
death. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Odom, the problem is compounded in this 
case by virtue of the fact that no one in the State approval agency 
or presumably in the school or the Veterans’ Administration had 
knowledge of this particular ruling which you made and in which 
you pointed out that it conceivably could be approved on essentiality 
by the Administrator. The point we attempted to make earlier was 
that had we had knowledge of that 5-week period between your 
decision and its subsequent reversal by the Administrator, and had 
the 60-day provision of the contract been honored as it was done 
either legally or illegally, whichever the case might have been, in 
the Ninth Street Vocational School in Waco, Tex., there might have 
been an opportunity to seek to apply this device which takes at least 
several weeks, at least 4 or 5 weeks; and further, had your opinion 
been available where you pointed out as the representative of the 
Administrator that as far as you were concerned it appeared that 
the school was essential, you at least would have made that implication 
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in your decision. Probably that would have been all it would have 
taken to bring about agreement in that matter resulting in the 
certification of the State approval agency. 

Mr. Opom. Mr. Meadows, the statement I will make now has 
reference to something which was stated or came up earlier in con- 
nection with the hearings at the last session of Congress, as to whether 
the Solicitor’s opinions are distributed. They are. They have a 
regular distribution system. In this particular case if my office had 
been aware of the fact that the Administrator was going to give further 
consideration to this matter we would not have released the opinion 
at all. As a matter of fact, it was distributed in due course. That 
distribution is quite generally to the people in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration itself, although we do have on our mailing list a number of 
schools who have requested to be put on that mailing list. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you publish your opinions in the Federal 
Register? 

Mr. Opom. No, sir. They are printed and distributed to those 
who ask to receive them. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Don’t you think it would be a good idea to print 
them in the Federal Register? Everybody else’s opinion is printed 
in there. 

Mr. Opom. I don’t believe they are, sir. As a matter of fact, the 
Administrative Procedure Act does not require that they be so 
printed. 

Mr. Corte. Mr. Meadows, I don’t believe you mentioned the fact 
that in the communication to Congressman Pickett this matter of 
essentiality was brought out in the last paragraph. 

Mr. Mrapows. That was February 24, after the school had been 
out of operation for at least 2 months and the students had been dis- 
persed and the whole continuity of the school interrupted. Actually, 
I think all of us would agree that once that occurs in a school, the 
problem of picking up and starting all over again is an exceedingly 
difficult one aside from being quite embarrassing on the part of the 
school operator. 

Mr. EnGie (presiding). Conceding the right of the Veterans’ 
Administration to make an interpretation of the statute, and you 
certainly have that right, they may interpret it strictly and the 
Congress may disagree with its interpretation—conceding the cor- 
rectness as a matter of technical law of the right of the Government 
to set aside what you call an ultra vires contract, a contract being 
outside of the legislative authorization of the agency, it would seem 
to me that conceding both those things, the proposition is that those 

eople out in the field ought to know where the top man stands. 
What happened in these cases, as I understand it, for instance the 
one I mentioned this morning, is that they thought they were on legal 
grounds, they thought they had a contract, and low and behold they 
didn’t, and it was declared ultra vires. In other words, the basic 
fault is the failure of the top echelon in the Government to get its 
position down to the field so they will know where it is. Isn’t it? 

Mr. Monk. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Do you not have another difficulty, Mr. Chairman, 
which has been brought out? Once they issue these regulations, they 
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think it is simple and plain here in Washington, but in the 48 States 
they interpret them differently. You have that difficulty. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is not up to the 48 
States. It is a matter of the law being set up and regulated from here 
in the National Capital where the VA is operated from. The law 
should be construed to apply properly and equitably to every State 
in the Union. We are not breaking it up into States when we are 
dealing with vocational training, I hope. I don’t believe the State 
laws have any particular bearing on it. I do believe there should be 
an agency developed that would set up a proper course and that the 
law be administered for the benefit of the veteran. When I say for 
the benefit of the veteran I don’t think it is any benefit to the veteran 
just to put him on a subsistence allowance. I think that he should 
have some adaptability to the thing he is doing and that when he 
finishes the course he will have knowledge of a vocation in which he 
can make a living. That is the intent, and I think if the law were 
construed with that in mind, I would not blame them for not even 
permitting him to take the course if he didn’t have adaptability or if, 
in the opinion of the officers, he wouldn’t make good or would not 
follow through. I think the law is made to benefit the veteran and 
not just to make a place for him to rest for a while while he is out of a 
job, which has been shown to be the case in many instances. 

I believe that those opinions should be developed and should be 
positive and, when you get a regulation, that it be honest and right 
and go to whatever source should get the information so you don’t 
say one thing today and another thing tomorrow. I think that is 
what has caused much of our trouble and complaint, that the opinion 
has been put out negative and affirmative and confusion has resulted. 

Mr. Opom. Mr. Congressman, may I say first that the statute is 
specifically that a veteran may elect any courses he sees fit to and we 
can’t stop him from doing it. But I would say, after a number of years 
of experience in assisting in legislative drafting and also regulatory 
drafting, that the principles are about the same, and the English 
language being what it is and human nature being what it is, there is 
just as much liklihood of having a regulation not entirely clear as there 
is of having a statute not entirely clear. I will say that I think our 
administrative officers who primarily do the drafting, subject to 
submission to my office for legality, attempt to make these regulations 
just as clear as possible. Otherwise, they know they are going to get 
into trouble. But notwithstanding the great care that is taken 
to do that, it nevertheless does happen that regulations are susceptible 
to different interpretations in the field, and they are so differently 
interpreted many, many times. 

Mr. Evins. That is the point I was trying to make, Mr. Chairman, 
not the States, but the regional offices employed in the VA in the 
various States oftentimes interpret them differently. 

Mr. Ovom. On the other hand we are often told—as a matter of 
fact, I don’t remember where the statement was made—that title IT 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was four or five or six pages in 
length, whereas the regulations and instructions that have been issued 
to implement those four or five pages are some, I don’t know now, 
thousands of pages. I don’t know what it is. But they certainly are 
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multiplied tremendously. Yet, notwithstanding the fact that be true, 
they still are not always clear. If you try to make them more cleas, 
you may make them more extensive. 

Mr. Enaue. That is right, Mr. Odom, and when on top of it 
misinterpretation and difference of interpretation which in the course 
of events is going to crop up in a program as large as this and as di- 
versified as this, you pile on top of that a rigorous and technical 
construction of this business of ultra vires and some of these other 
things, you can just tie your outfit in a knot and it will result in a lot of 
inequities. 

Mr. Opom. | agree with that, Mr. Chairman, but I hope the 
Chairman- 

Mr. Enate. This ultra vires thing can be the source of a lot of in- 
justice. Admitting the legal and technical correctness of the position 
of the Government on ultra vires, it would seem to me that in the 
construction of ultra vires where you have, as you have admitted wus 
the case, wide opportunities for disagreement in interpretation and 
administration and that sort of thing, the Government shouldn’t 
just put the cork in the bottle and hammer on it in reference to ultra 
vires. That matter can be interpreted liberally sometimes, and with- 
out inflicting hardship on these people. In other words, I think that 
you can be too legalistic in the interpretation of these things some- 
times. 

Mr. Opom. Mr. Chairman, I know—-— 

Mr. Enate. It is a matter of the approach. What the committee 
has been saying here, as I understand it, is that not only has there been 
a failure to funnel these regulations down as fast as they could be, 
not only has there been a reversal of opinion, from time to time with 
reference to these regulations, but in addition to that there has been 
a strict adherence to a technical construction of the statute and the 
regulations themselves which has tended to bind up the situation and 
make it more difficult. 

Did you have some comment to make? 

Mr. Opvom. I just wanted to say that I am sure the committee 
understands that the doctrine of the Government not being liable for 
the mistakes of its agents is not a doctrine which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration originated. The Supreme Court of course originated that 
doctrine. The General Accounting Office, the Comptroller General's 
office, follow it naturally. Contracts are matters which are ultimately 
within the jurisdiction of the General Accounting Office or the courts 
or both. Therefore, the administration is uot free to depart from the 
doctrine. 

Mr. Enatue. I have admitted that. What I am saying to you is 
that 

Mr. Opom. We should prevent it if we can, and we did try to. 

Mr. Enaue. That is right, and further than that, there isn’t any 
place where you can draw a line and say anything beyond this is 
indisputably ultra vires and anything on this side of the line is in- 
disputably within the function of the Government, because even in 
statutes there are zones where you are not quite sure where the line 
ought to be. What I am saying to vou is that where that occurs you 
don’t have to back up to the minimum and put everybody into trouble 
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over it. Lots of times even from the standpoint of interpretation 
you can get around that. 

I was a district attorney for 9 years out in my country, and my 
board of supervisors asked me for more advice about how to get around 
the law than they do about how to comply with the law. [Laughter.] 
I don’t know whether that is the kind of situation you get into or not, 
Mr. Odom, but sometimes you have to be a little generous about how 
you look at those things in order to make the proposition work. We 
want to wind up here. Does somebody else have something to say? 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to make just one observation here, Mr. 
Chairman. It seems to me that so much of this trouble has resulted 
from administrative regulations and interpretations. I happened to 
have a position in California in administrative work and we always 
got our regulations and interpretations out to the industry that we 
were regulating. Some other agencies in the Government were going 
clear around that. So they had an investigation by some judicial 
authority out there and found that some agencies admitted that they 
wouldn’t let the people whom they were regulating know what their 
regulations were, because they wanted to trip them up, and they had 
something to trip them up on. The people whom they were regu- 
lating didn’t know what the regulations were that they were supposed 
to live up to and the aagencies admitted they kept it secret and didn’t 
want them toknow. So that developed into the Legislative Procedure 
Act which was developed out there, where every administrative 
agency must publish in the trade magazine of the group they are 
regulating, every regulation, and it must be published for 60 days 
before it goes into effect. 

To my way of thinking maybe we don’t have to have a general law 
but if we in this investigation could arrive at some program where 
the Veterans’ Administration would have certain people to send these 
regulations out to and their interpretations of the law, then J don’t 
believe we would be confronted with this trouble wnich has developed 
and caused this investigation. That is something for thought. I 
know the time is late and I don’t want to labor it. 

Mr. Cotte. May I say just a word, Mr. Chairman. Our form 
instructions are coordinated instructions issued over the signature 
of the Administrator. They are published in the Federal Register. 
In addition to that, we undertake to make circulation of those instruc- 
tions to those interested activities such as schools that may be affected 
thereby, and we have provided to this committee a report on that 
very phase. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You do that now, Mr. Coile, but you did not do 
it in the beginning. 

Mr. Corte. From the beginning they have been in the Federal 
Register and since as early as 1945. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I know I myself had a little difficulty getting the 
book of regulations. I finally got it after a little running around. I 
say to you that if you are going to administer this law and program 
as far as schools are concerned in the future I think every school 
ought to have a manual of regulations. I don’t think they would 
object to paying $5 a year for the original manual and $5 a year for 
the service, so it wouldn’t cost the taxpayers anything but I think 
they ought to know what the regulations are. 
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Mr. Corre. I want to make it plain that we do attempt to do just 
as Congressman Scudder suggested. 

Mr. Evins. Are we going to have these gentlemen with us again in 
the future? 

Mr. EnGie (presiding). The chairman of our committee, Mr. 
Teague, left no instructions on that. I understand we will adjourn 
subject to the call of the Chair, which will probably be some time 
next week. 

Mr. Evins. I would like to have the recommendations of these 
gentlemen on how to improve the program. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Evins, the program which I believe the chair- 
man scheduled calls for a series of this type of conversations over an 
extended period of time. 

Mr. Eneie (presiding). Without objection the committee will 
adjourn subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the committee adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 18, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Se_ect CoMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
EpuCATIONAL Program Unper GI BILu, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., in room 429, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., pursuant to recess, Hon. Olin E. Teague, 
chairman, presiding. 
Present: Representatives Teague, Evins, and Chudoff. 
Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director, and George M. 
Rose, professional staff member. 
The CHatrMan. The committee will come to order. 
Our meeting this morning will be on the leave policy as it pertains 
to tuition payments to schools. 
Mr. Monk, in addition to you and Mr. Page, who else is going to 
tell us something about the leave policy? 


STATEMENTS OF A. H. MONK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION AND EDUCATION, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, FRANK 
M. PAGE, DIRECTOR OF TRAINING FACILITIES SERVICE, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION; S. H. COILE, ASSISTANT FOR AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDU- 
CATION, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION; E. A. DOWNEY, CHIEF, 
TRAINING FACILITIES SECTION, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION ; 
G. M. HEISS, CHIEF, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND 
EDUCATION; H. F. STEWART, FINANCE MANAGEMENT SERVICE, 
CENTRAL OFFICE, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C, 


Mr. Monk. We also have here, Congressman, representatives of 
the Washington regional office. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rose. During the Eighty-first Congress, second session, the 
Hardy subcommittee of the Committee on Expenditures, held hearings 
on the question of the policy of the Veterans’ Administration whereby 
a student was presumed to be in training after he had completed his 
course and had graduated and, therefore, continued to receive sub- 
sistence allowance for a 2-week period. 

Similarly, if a veteran interrupted his training, he was presumed to 
be in training until the end of the month in which the interruption 
occurred. He also received his subsistence allowance for that time. 
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This hearing will be on the subject of tuition payments to the schools 
during periods of occasional absence from training on the part of the 
veteran. It is not to be confused with the subsistence payments to 
the veteran himself. 

Now, there is no provision in the law relating to the payments to 
schools during periods of occasional absence. It was a matter which 
was left to the Administrator. Now, to give some of the necessary 
background, it is not reasonable to assume that a veteran would 
attend every class every day. He will be absent occasionally for 
one reason or another, whether he is ill or whether he just stayed up 
too late the night before. 

The Veterans’ Administration recognized this, and, in a letter of 
May 26, 1947, which is introduced into the record, the Veterans’ 
Administration outlined their policy. I quote part of that letter: 

When an individual enrolls in an educational institution, the institution ordi- 
narily must be prepared to furnish to that individual, during the entire period of 
his enrollment, the instructional services for which the individual enrolled and 
for which tuition, if any, is paid by the individual. If the individual fails to attend 
the institution at any particular class session or if the individual fails to attent for 
a period of several days, the institution nevertheless must be in a position to 
furnish the instruction for such an individual and its costs are not reduced by 
virtue of the fact that the student is absent from a class session. It is customary, 
therefore, for an institution to assess tuition and collect such tuition during the 
period of an individual’s enrollment even though that individual does not attend 
all the class sessions covered by his tuition payments. 

In view of these facts, it is not believed that the Veterans’ Administration could 
sustain a position of deducting tuition payments to an institution for the unexcused 
absences of a veteran where the institution itself has no control of such veteran’s 
attendance in its classes and where the veteran was continued to be enrolled by 
the institution and such enrollment approved by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Various other letters were written by the central office on the same 
subject, which are also introduced into the record. A letter dated 
April 3, 1947, states: 

Where a school has a tuition rate, per month, per quarter, or per semester, then 
any reasonable standards of the institution as to attendance are generally accept- 
able for purposes of determining the amount to be paid for tuition. No deduction 
in tuition should be made when a student misses 2 or 3 days of instruction during 
the progress of a course and is still able to complete the course satisfactorily and 
continue with the class in which he was enrolled. 


Now then, there is another letter dated June 4, 1947, which states: 


It is to be noted that in all cases there should be a clear and definite under- 
standing between the Veterans’ Administration and the proper institution in- 
volved as to the acceptable standards of attendance of the institution. Such 
standards, where contracts are required, should be indicated clearly in the con 
ract. 

Now, note that these are letters only. They are not printed in the 
Federal Register and available as a matter of information to all affected 
parties. They are very general in effect, merely advising that reason- 
able absences should be allowed without decution in tuition payments. 

It was 7 years before a regulation was finally issued on April 26, 
1951, a regulation which finally defined what the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration policy would be with respect to how many absences are 
reasonable and should be allowed without deduction in tuition pay- 
ments. 

In the meantime various regional offices applied their own inter- 
pretations of the law or they were governed by local regulations issued 
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by the various central office special assistants stationed in the field. 
These were not published in the Federal Register either. 

As we shall see, the first indication that school owners had of new 
rulings was when the VA supplemented their contracts to put these 
rulings into effect. Now, I will indicate the various and different 
regulations or local rulings which governed regional offices. We will 
take some specific examples of schools in different parts of the country. 

The first school we will take up is the Tax Practice Institute of 
Washington, D. C. Now, Mr. Downey, you will recall a telephone 
conversation with a staff member in which the Tax Practice Institute 
was discussed, especially the matter of occasional absences and their 
relationship to tuition payments. 

Mr. Downey. I do. 

Mr. Rose. You were asked about the contract which you proposed 
to use, and you said that you would get a copy of the contract and 
read the clause which you proposed to use, namely, that the Veterans’ 
Administration would pay only for the actual number of hours of 
instruction given. 

Then, in order to clarify the situation, I asked you whether, if over 
the period of the contract 10 different pupils each missed one class 
a total of 10 absences the tuition would be reduced by the number of 
these absences and you answered yes. 

Now did Mr Stephens the owner of the Tax Practice Institute 
take objection to that clause in his contract? 

Mr. Downey. He did take objection to the clause. 

Mr. Rose. In view of the controversial nature of the question, 
didn’t you then refer the matter to the central office in a letter dated 
October 25. 1950? 

Mr. Downey. That is right. 

Mr. Rose. That letter is introduced into the record as exhibit 1. 
I would like to quote parts of it: 

Upon being advised that payment for actual number of hours of instruction, 
where the hourly charge exceeds the rate of $500 was established policy, contractor 
requested the question to be referred to your office as promptly as possible for 
further consideration. 

[am sorry. This is a letter from the regional office to the central 
office. 

In view of the controversial nature of this case, it will be appreciated if you will 
furnish this office, at as early a date as possible, a letter stating the general policy 
that in all eases of excess cost courses in clock-hour institutions payment will be 
made only for the actual hours of instruction received by the veteran. 

Now, did you receive an answer from the central office regarding 
that last paragraph which I read in which you asked them to give the 
general policy? 

Mr. Downey. No, we did not, sir. 

Mr. Rose. You received a one-sentence letter from the central 
office, which is also introduced into the record as exhibit 2. It is dated 
November 3, 1950, and is signed by Mr. Page, Special Assistant to 
Director, Training Facilities Service for Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education. It reads as follows: 


Authority is granted in this instance to include in current contract provision 
which will permit payment for three absences only during the course offered by 
above institution, 
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Mr. Page, in your position then as Special Assistant, wasn’t one 
of your duties to clarify policy when you got a request from the 
regional office asking you to clarify the general policy? Isn’t that 
one of your duties—to clarify that policy? 

Mr. Pace. Mr. Rose, I think that policy has been clarified. It 
was established in the old branch-office days. It had been the policy 
of the branch offices, in the cases of courses in which there was an 
excess charge, such as singing lessons and things with a high rate per 
hour. We always used the policy of paying for only those actual 
hours of instruction. 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. Those were single subject courses in 
which individual instruction was given. But does that apply to this 
kind of school? 

Mr. Pace. It did at that time, and the prior contract was on that 
basis. 

Mr. Rose. This isn’t that sort of a school. This has 60 students 
in a class, and it is not individual instruction. 

Mr. Pagr. It is an excess-cost course. Speaking from memory, I 
think it is a 60-hour course at the rate of a dollar an hour. About 
75 or 80 percent of the entire cost of the thing is what Mr. Stephens 
puts as the valuation of his own services. 

Mr. Ross. Well, we are discussing the policy. 

Mr. Page. | was giving vou the background of this. 

Mr. Ross. We are discussing the absence policy and the oral under- 
standing that the regional office had, through conversations with you, 
that any absence for any reason during the entire period of this 
cdurse—it was a 9-month course—would result in a deduction in tui- 
tion payments. 

Mr. Pacer. This was not a 9-month course. 

Mr. Ross. How long was it? 

Mr. Pacer. It is a 60-hour course. 

Mr. Rosp. Is that the policy? Has it ever been the policy of the 
Veterans’ Administration, in the light of these letters which we have 
just read, that any absences would be deductible from tuition? 

» Mr. Pace. That was true in the old branch-office days, as I stated, 
when the branch offices more or less had autonomy in what they did. 
There were deductions made in the cases of absence from excess- 
charge courses. That was not the case with respect to those that were 
under a negotiated rate which was less than the excess-charge course. 

Mr. Rose. In any event, Mr. Page, you eventually decided that 
that wasn’t a very good policy because you made an exception in this 
instance? 

Mr. Paar. No. I won’t agree that I don’t think it is a good policy. 

Mr. Stephens called me from here, and soneone—whether it was 
you or Mr. Meadows I am not sure, although I am sure it wasn’t 
one of the congressional Members—talked to me on that basis. Now 
it was either one of you two gentlemen. You will recall the conver- 
sation in which Mr. Stephens wanted the flat cost of the course regard- 
less of whether the man attended one time or two times. 

« Mr. Rose. He wanted a reasonable absence policy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Paar. I asked him what he thought was a reasonable policy. I 
believe it was you that was talking to me, and you agreed that the 
policy he requested was not reasonable. Later in the discussion of the 
thing in the central office, after it had been called to the attention of 
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people other than myself, we agreed to make an allowance on this of 
10 percent of the actual hours- “and in this case three absences would 
be 10 percent because the classes were held for 2-hour sessions, making 
a total of 6 hours or 10 percent of the total hours of the course. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Page, do the expenses of a school decrease when 
he has 57 students attending instead of 60 students? 

Mr. Pace. That, Mr. Rose, is the reason I made the statement 
just prior to that that about 75 percent of the actual cost of this 
operation, this course, was the value that the instructor himself put 
on his own teaching. He did not have other fixed expenses. 

Mr. Rose. All right. 

Mr. Monk, for the past 7 years and until recently has there been 
any uniform policy among your special assistants assigned to the 
central office, but stationed in the field, on absences? 

Mr. Monk. Well, the policv, Mr. Rose, which you read from in 
the letter of May 26, 1947, I think has been the general over-all policy 
that has been applied. Now, there have been innovations in the 
general policy because of local situations. 

For example, in the State of New York, where the State itself said 
that not more than 5 percent was reasonable, naturally our people 
in New York accepted 5 percent as a policy. 

Mr. Rose. That is just what we are going into. We are going 
into these innovations, as you call them, among the regional offices. 

Now, I would like to correct the statement you just made and 
which has been made before to this committee that the policy in 
New York allows for 5 percent absences. In a letter to the chairman 
from the New York State Department of Education, dated April 6, 
1951, it is brought out that the New York State policy is absences 
up to 10 percent 

Mr. Monk. Was that the policy in 1947 in New York 

Mr. Rose. That was the policy in 1947 and prior to that. 

The CHarrMan. Could we let Mr. Monk take this thing from the 
time you started, telling us the problems you had to face as far as 
leave was concerned and the different things that took place up to 
now. Can you do that for us in about 5 or 6 minutes, I mean not 
quoting the regulations, but just telling us in narrative form what 
the policy was and has been up to now on leave and what has happened. 
I am sure that as far as colleges are concerned you accepted the school 
policies. You probably had some troubles with different kinds of 
schools. 

Mr. Monk. We did have trouble. The question first came up, 
as far as I can determine, Congressman Teague, early in 1947 when 
our New York office wanted to establish a standard policy for all 
schools below the college level which was a flat 5 percent, payment 
for 5-percent absences. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know why they wanted to put that in 
there? 

Mr. Monk. Yes. They had found that in many of these schools 
particularly the profit schools, there was no such thing as a standard 
to be followed to measure the student’s progress in the course. Now, 
in the colleges and universities and in the accredited public schools 
the colleges and the public schools do not follow a rigid policy. 

In other words, they don’t say that if a student is not here for 3 days 
this month he is automatically dropped because the instructor and 
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the dean or the principal of the school determine whether that student, 
on the basis of his ability and the progress he has made, can come back 
into the course and keep up with the class and meet the standards of 
progress required for either graduation or advancement to the next 
grade. 

Mr. Cuuporr. And the student has already paid the entire tuition 
for the semester, so that the shool doesn’t care whether he comes or 
not. It doesn’t make any difference whether he appears or not. 

Mr. Monx. That is partially true, but also, if the student doesn’t 
continue to make progress, he is not continued in the school. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Of course, but you don’t give him back his tuition. 
They may say that as of a certain date he is dropped from the course, 
but they don’t make any refund to him of the tuition that has been 
paid them. If they had to make a refund, maybe they wouldn’t 
drop him. 

Mr. Monk. Some schools do make refunds, Mr. Congressman. 

The Cuarrman. As far as colleges are concerned, that has been no 
problem? 

Mr. Monk. That has been no problem. 

The CuarrMan. Some colleges keep attendance records and some 
don’t. 

Mr. Monk. We have found that by and large the colleges and pub- 
lic schools have kept their students on the ball, so to speak. 

The Cuarrman. The problem has been mostly in the private 
schools? 

Mr. Monk. In the private schools where there are no measurable 
standards of progress. Ordinarily if the student pays his tuition to 
a private school and doesn’t attend, but keeps paying his tuition, he 
is still enrolled as a student. That is not true in every case. There 
are certainly some schools that measure the progress very carefully. 

So, as Mr. Rose stated, the law does not say anything. The original 
law did not say anything about this matter of attendance. We 
issued this broad, general statement of policy that we couldn’t fix an 
iron-clad rule that would apply in every case, but that in every case 
there should be an undersanding with the school as to how much 
absence the student could have and still progress satisfactorily in the 
course. 

Now, at the time this letter was written, 1947, we still had training 
officers for Public Law 346 trainees visiting these schools, and to some 
extent supervising Public Law 346 trainees in the school. 

We did at that time, in some instances, actually interrupt individual 
veterans because of lack of progress in the course where the training 
officer, with the school, worked out an understanding that this student, 
because of absence er because of other reasons, was just not making 
progress. 

Now, in this letter that Mr. Rose referred to, the last paragraph 
of the letter, which he didn’t read, reads as follows: 

It is suggested that the proper and effective way to control absences is through 
the discontinuance of the veteran in training where his progress is found to be 
unsatisfactory in accordance with reasonable standards of attendance. To do this, 
some effective way must be devised to determine reasonable standards, and to see 
that they are clearly understood by all concerned and are enforced. Likewise, 


a reasonable policy of late entrance should be mutually agreed upon and pay- 
ments made in accordance with such standards. 
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Now, following the issuance of this general policy to our field 
offices in each of the branch offices, as contracts were written there 
was developed a more or less standard policy where the institution 
was newly established or where they had absolutely no policy of the 
requirement of attendance on the part of students. 

As I stated, there were variations of that policy in the individual 
branch offices. There were also variations later in the offices of the 
special assistants. But there was a fairly general pattern running 
through the whole thing. 

Now, as to why we didn’t issue, until 1951, a standard policy, we 
were always faced with the provision in the law contained in para- 
graph 8 which prohibited us from in any way exercising any super- 
vision or control whatsoever over an educational institution. It 
wasn’t until Public Law 610 came along on July 13, 1950, that there 
was any mention in the law at all about a standard of attendance and 
a standard of progress. It was following the enactment of Public 
Law 610 that we did issue in April 1951, this policy as to what we 
would pay for in the way of absence, relying upon that provision in the 
law which said that the school must have an acceptable standard. 

Mr. Evins. That applied to all types and forms of vocational 
training as well as college-level training? 

Mr. Monk. It applied, Congressman Evins, only to profit schools 
that were affected by the criteria in the law, Public Law 610. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you allowed the colleges to continue 
the Oxford system, but you tightened down on the other types of 
schools? In Oxford, as you know, a man may go a year before at- 
tending classes. If he writes his thesis, if he comes up with the proper 
term paper, why, he is graduated, although he is not required to 
attend. The colleges were left free to use the Oxford system, so to 
speak, but the trade schools were tightened up on by reason of your 
interpretation of this language in section 10; is that correct? 

Mr. Monk. Well, that is correct insofar as tuition is concerned. 
We accepted the statement of the colleges and universities as to the 
period of the veteran’s enrollment. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Monk, did you find excessive abuse of this, 
that is, veterans not attending private schools? 

Mr. Monk. Yes, we did, Congressman Teague. It came about 
largely through audit by the Veterans’ Administration or by the 
General Accounting Office, where we found case after case where the 
veteran maybe would be absent 20 days in a month, month after 
month, and would be still carried on the rolls as a student. We were 
still being charged full tuition for that student. 

One of the worst examples we had was a college down in North 
Carolina where there were approximately 1,100 or 1,200 students on 
the rolls of the college for which the Veterans’ Administration was 
being billed. Asa result of an FBI investigation down there, we found 
that many of those students had never gone near the school. 

The CuarrmMan. You say that was a college? 

Mr. Monk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Was it an accredited college or was that a private 
school? 

Mr. Monk. It was an accredited secondary school, accredited by 
the State. 
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Mr. Cuuporr. But it wasn’t really a college? It wasn’t a school 
that had the authority to confer degrees, was it? 

Mr. Monk. Oh, no, sir. They gave high-school certificates. 

That school ultimately wound up in a receivership. The receiver, 
when he took it over, couldn’t find—out of the 1,100 students the 
college had on its rolls, he couldn’t find but 650 of them that had ever 
attended the school. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. But they were in existence? 

Mr. Monk. They were in existence. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Monk, was that followed up? Was a check 
actually made to find out whether those students did attend, whether 
the students were there, and what happened to them? 

Mr. Monk. Yes. They were individually interviewed, and a 
number of them were indicted and convicted. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Did you ever find a situation where a veteran never 
even filed an application for entitlement but it was filed by some 
fictitious person and that when the veteran was selected to attend the 
school but never actually attended, and the tuition was paid by the 
Government? Did a situation like that ever arise? 

Mr. Corte. We have had instances, Congressman Chudoff, a few 
instances, although they are very minor in proportion, where one man 
has used a certificate that has been issued to another person. I don’t 
mean to say that we have had many. We have had very few such 
cases, 

Mr. Cuvuporr. I was just wondering about that as a side issue. Of 
course, under the practice of giving veterans the right to buy war 
surplus, we found that a ring grew up in Philadelphia and in Camden, 
right across the river from Philadelphia, in New Jersey, which engaged 
in the sale of certificates. A veteran would go in and get a certificate 
for a truck or an automobile or a wrist watch, and then he would take 
it outside and sell it for $10 or $15 to a fellow standing on the steps of 
the War Assets Administration, : 

Mr. Cotte. That abuse has not been sufficiently widespread to 
constitute any major problem, although there have been, as I say, some 
isolated instances where a man has used a certificate that has been 
issued to another person for the purpose of enrolling in a school and 
drawing the subsistence allowance apparently. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Monk, we may conclude then, from your state- 
ment, that although the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was enacted 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress and put into effect shortly thereafter, 
there wasn’t a policy statement made on absences until 1947 when 
there was a general letter sent to the branch offices that applied only 
to vocational trade schools, and it was only in April of 1951 that you 
actually put into effect a uniform policy? 

Mr. Monk. Well, the policy which was stated in 1947, Congress- 
man Evins, was not restricted to vocational schools. It was a general, 
over-all policy for all types of schools. 

The regulation issued in April 1951, applies only to profit schools 
having more than 75 percent of their enrollment consisting of veteran 
students. 

Now, it is true that the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was enacted 
in June 1944, but the big bulk of the students did not come in until 
late 1945 and the spring of 1946. The development, as far as the 
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private schools are concerned, that is, the new private schools, was in 
the latter part of 1946 and the early part of 1947. 

This business of pay ing for absences has presented a problem to us 
that is still there. There is no satisfactory answer because of the 
lack of 

Mr. Evins. Statutory authority? 

Mr. Monk. Well, that is part of the difficulty, but because of the 
lack of standards, enforceable standards or standards that are en- 
forced in the individual schools. 

Mr. Evins. You stated that you had some reservations as to 
whether or not you had the statutory authority, and then when you 
did make your policy pronouncement you made it apply only to private 
schools. 

Mr. Monk. Because the law only applied to private schools. 

The Cuarrman. You had complete authority as far as Public Law 
16 was concerned; did you not? 

Mr. Monk. Oh, ves, sir. In those cases the training officer visited 
the Public Law 16 veteran each month, and he checked on the progress 
and still checks on the progress being made by the veteran. Regard- 
less of what the school’s policy with respect to absences is or was. the 
training officer, if he finds that the disabled veteran is not making 
progress, does something about it. 

The CHatrman. What was your policy as far as Public Law 16 is 
concerned? 

Mr. Monk. That depends on the disability and the ability of the 
veteran to pursue his course and the fact as to whether or not he is 
making progress. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Monk, to what extent did you give notice or 
notific ation to all of the schools following the enunciation of this 
policy? How widespread was it? 

Mr. Monk. This letter was not distributed to the schools. It 
went to all of our regional offices and advised our offices to write into 
contracts provisions as to reasonable standards of attendance so that 
the school would be advised at the time of the contract. 

Mr. Evins. That is future contracts? 

Mr. Monk. Future contracts, renewals. 

Mr. Rosse. We would like to go into some of these local innovations 
of yours in a little more detail and see how they were applied and what 
difficulties, if any, you had in applying them locally. 

I will introduce into the record a letter of October 24, 1950, from 
the Special Assistant in New York to the 11 regional offices in New 
York and New England and in New Jersey which outlines that local 
policy. This was distributed after Public Law 610 was passed. 

To summarize that very briefly, all schools, whether under contract 
or not, were affected. The reason why absences were restricted to not 
to execed 5 percent of the total hours of instruction per month. That 
is an average of about 1 and a fraction days per month per student. 
The 5 percent was established as an average reasonable allowable 
absence expectancy for sickness and emergency throughout the entire 
course. 

Mr. Heiss, you don’t have any 5 percent in your Washington re- 
gional office, do you? 

Mr. Heiss. We do not. 
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Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Now, there is the case of a school, Mr. Monk, that came in to you 
and said, “‘We operate a school in Boston, Mass., and the State law 
affecting us allows absences up to 10 percent. Now, we can’t operate 
under two sets of regulations.” 

That was the Burdett College in Boston, Mass. Their letter to 
you resulted in your reply to them which was dated March 2, 1951. 
Rather it was a reply to your Special Assistant, and you said there: 

From the information available to this office, it appears that the approval policy 
of the State approval agency is a reasonable one which we may well go along with. 
Furthermore, it does not seem reasonable that the school should be required to 
record on the vouchers the information indicated in paragraph 3 of Mr. Rasely’s 
letter. It is requested that vou check this matter, write Mr. Rasely, and furnish 
me with a copy of your determination. 

Now, paragraph 3 of Mr. Rasely’s letter referred to the instructions 
of your Special Assistant in New York that it would be necessary to 
put on each voucher for each student every month the number of 
hours of instruction furnished, the number of hours of absence, the 
date of each absence, the number of hours of make-up instruction 
given, showing the dates and the number of hours of absence, and the 
dates and numbers of hours of make-up instruction given. 

Now, when you reviewed your Special Assistant’s instructions, the 
local regulation which he issued, what was your reaction to this terrific 
vouchering procedure imposed? 

Mr. Monk. Well, that procedure had been in effect in New York, 
that is, New York State, for some time, and had apparently been 
working very satisfactorily. However, | believe I told this committee 
before that with respect to that letter of October which you read from, 
issued by my Special Assistant in New York, that letter was rescinded, 
and the Special Assistant was told that we were issuing a standard 
policy that would be applied in all areas. 

Mr. Rose. Well, is it fair then to summarize, Mr. Monk, by saying 
that these instructions of your New York office were unreasonable to 
the extent that you reversed them when a school presented its case 
to you? Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Monk. | would answer that this way, Mr. Rose: That I did 
not agree with those instructions in that they were made to apply 
across the board. Even our present regulation provides that where 
the school has an established attendance policy and has more than 
25 percent of its students paying their own tuition, we will accept the 
school’s policy where there is a definitely stated policy that is in any 
way reasonable. 

Mr. Rose. That is right, and as approved by the State educational 
department. 

Mr. Monk. And as approved by the State. 

Mr. Rose. Well, then, this was a rather arbitrary constriction set 
up by your Special Assistant; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Monk. At the time I would say it was ill-advised in that it 
was too broad. 

Mr. Rose. Now, it was broad, and I will tell you some other things 
about that. See if you will agree with the summary of this local regu- 
lation. : 

The New York instructions disregarded the established policies of 
schools. They did not take them into account, rather. There was a 
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flat 5 percent restriction imposed on the schools. They did not allow 
the regional manager any say in the matter, but your new regulation 
does. They set a distinction between day and night courses, with 
night courses permitted only one absence per month, Your new regu- 
lation doesn’t set up any such distinction. 

These instructions were to be put into effect within 2 weeks after 
their issuance on October 24, despite the established policies of the 
schools as approved by the State, with no advance information to the 
schools, and they were not published in the Federal Register. 

When they were imposed on the schools, this vouchering procedure, 
as complained of in the case of the Burdett School, would have caused 
much additional expense. He estimated that he required two more 
secretaries to put all of this information on each voucher. But when 
you amended the contract without notice, you did not allow the schoo! 
owner to put in for these increased costs; did you? It was an amend- 
ment to the contract which imposed additional expense on the school 
but without reimbursement to the school. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Monk. Well, I think the fair statement is that that policy you 
are talking about came out of the New York office and was not the 
policy of the central office, at least not my office, and it was rescinded. 

Mr. Rose. It was rescinded, but it met with your approval at the 
time it was issued? 

Mr. Monk. No, sir; it didn’t, Mr. Rose. I am sorry. 

Mr. Ross. This policy was preceded by a letter which said that this 
met with the approval of the Assistant Administrator for Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education. Is that correct? 

Mr. Monk. I don’t have the letter you are referring to. 

Mr. Rosse. Well, you can confirm that to the committee. 

Mr. Monk. Will you give me the date of that letter? 

Mr. Roser. I will quote the paragraph from the letter. Do you 
have a copy of Mr. Bigelow’s letter, the letter of your Special Assist- 
ant, dated October 24, 1950? 

Mr. Monk. No, sir, I do not have that with me. 

Mr. Rose. The letter reads in part: 

It is important that this be done inasmuch as the changes are mas 
by a decision of F. W. Kelsey, Assistant Administrator for Finance, concurred in 
bv the Assistant Administrator for Voestional Rehabilitation and Education, on the 
subject of basis for payment of tuition and accrual of reasonable absence time, and 
also by instructions supplied by the Director, ‘lraining Facilities Service for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, pertinent to providing time for make-up in- 
struction. Contract performance will therefore be guided in the future by these 
central office determinations All contracts now under preparation will include 
these uniform clauses, if their subjects are applicable to the case. 

Mr. Monk. That is a different question entirely, Mr. Rose. That 
is the question of whether the school can provide so-called make-up 
instruction where the student is absent from the regular class session 
and have this so-called make-up instruction counteract bis absence 
from a regularly scheduled class period. 

Now, we said that in those cases the school must have fair evidence 
that the student actually did attend a scheduled make-up session and 
that the school must make a definite record as to when that was 
done. 

Mr. Ross. The first part of my statement, Mr. Monk, did indicate 
that the Assistant Administrator for Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education had approved of this. 
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Mr. Monx. As far as make-up instruction is concerned. 

Mr. Rose. No, previous to that. However, we are running a 
little late here. 

We have mentioned the school here in Washington and the school 
in’ Massachusetts where you allowed exceptions to your New York 
policy. Let’s look at another school which is presented as case No. 
35 in the report to the Congress which is printed as House Committee 
Print No. 210. I will read that case 35. This was reported as typical 
of the problems confronting the Administrator. 

A review of records by the Veterans’ Administration disclosed that the school 
vouchered~and received payment for tuition for days on which students were 
absent. The school has acknowledged overpayment of approximately $3,500 
based on its own audit. The Veterans’ Administration is presently conducting 
an audit to determine the extent of the overpayment for tuition, 

Now, the obvious inference of that is that it is improper to pay tui- 
tion for students on those days on which they are absent. That is the 
obvious inference of that. Yet, as we have seen, reasonable absences 
are allowed according to your own policy. 

Now, this school taught disabled veterans under Public Law 16 
and had a contract provision in their Public Law 16 contract allowing 
for—and | quote: 

teasonable additional absence in excess of 5 percent of the total hours of instruc- 
tion may be approved by the regularly assigned Veterans’ Administration repre- 
sentative, provided the work is made up and satisfactory proof thereof submitted. 

Now, the school owner quotes that provision of his contract in a 
letter to the chairman dated November 29, 1950, which has been 
introduced into the record. Mr. Monk, is there any reason to doubt 
the statement of the school owner that the training officer did check 
absences in addition to 5 percent? 

Mr. Monk. In the Public Law 16 case? 

Mr. Rose. No. 

Mr. Monk. There is no reason at all to doubt that. 

Mr. Ross. Then what is the reason for setting up an overpayment 
to the school? 

Mr. Monk. There were absences in excess of 5 percent other than 
Public Law 16 trainees. 

Mr. Rose. Public Law 16 was part of the $3,500 overpayment; 
was it not? 

Mr. Monk. That is correct. With reference to that particular 
school you are referring to there, there is a letter in our files from the 
school owner in which he submitted a self audit of his records and in 
which he said that it was through error that the school charged the 
Veterans’ Administration for these excess absences and that the school 
owes the Veterans’ Administration this amount of money. 

Mr. Rose. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Monk. Which we accepted as correct. 

Mr. Rose. Now, the chairman instructed a follow-up of this par- 
ticular case, and we wrote the school owner, in reply to which he says 
this: 

This audit was conducted in accordance with the verbal instructions of repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans’ Administration. In an attempt to demonstrate our 
good faith, we accepted all of these instructions without question. 

We have since then concluded that the alleged overpayment did not, in fact, 
exist, for the following reasons: 
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Then he goes into this contract provision. 

Now, when these oral instructions of your regional office were 
accepted in good faith by this school owner, were they correct? 

Mr. Monk. I don’t know what those oral instructions were. 

Mr. Rose. That all absences in excess of 5 percent constituted an 
overpayment. 

Mr. Monk. Do we have a statement from the person alleged 
have made that oral instruction? 

Mr. Ross. The letter from the owner here states that those oral 
instructions were given to him. Do you have any reason to doubt 
that absences in addition to 5 percent were approved by the training 
officer, as the school owner states, 

In the telephone conversation—I don’t know whether you will 
recall it or not—you said it was your belief that this overpayment did 
not exist. Do you recall that conversation? 

Mr. Monk. I remember discussing this case with you by telephone, 
but I don’t recall making that statement. 

Mr. Rose. Well, let’s look at another part of the $3,500 overpay- 
ment. That was caused by excessive absences in the case of Public 
Law 346 veterans. There was no contract in existence at that time. 
So in the absence of a contract, with no regulation by the Veterans’ 
Administration on the subject—this was prior to your 5 percent 
ruling—despite a contrary ruling by the New York State Education 
Department allowing absences up to 10 percent, and with a Public 
Law 16 contract at absences in excess of 5 percent, you still 
consider that the Public Law 346 veteran, when a was absent more 
than 5 percent, constituted an overpayment to the school? 

Mr. Monk. The school admitted that in writing to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Ross. The school in the letter to the chairman indicates that 
that was an improper oral instruction of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion representative, and they now take exception to it. 

Mr. Monk. Well, the time for him to have taken exception Lo 
that, Mr. Rose, was at the time he made the settlement. 

Mr. Rose. I know what he should have done, but now we are 
bringing out the facts. 

With no instruction to the school, with no regulation by the 
Veterans’ Administration, with a contrary ruling by the state de- 
partment which he figured he was living up to allowing absences of 
i0 percent, do you consider that this is a problem confronting the 
Administrator which should be re ported to the Congress as an abuse 
by the school? 

Mr. Mownk. I consider that the school, in w riting to the Veterans’ 
Administration, stating that they were in error in charging for these 
excess absences and that they wanted to make that good, did indicate 
to us that that was an example of abuse where the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration had been charged for absences in excess of those that were 
reasonable. 

Mr. Rosr. Which were 5 percent. 

The Cuarrman. You see, Mr. Monk, these schools, many of them, 
have complained to us that you people use this leave policy as just a 
means of harassment of the schools. 

Now, in this particular case, according to the school operator, one 
of your men called him and told him about this audit. They just 
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accepted the thing and tried to keep from getting in trouble, but they 
tell us that they know it wasn’t right and that they shouldn’ t have had 
to do it. They state that your investigator had been by, he had 
checked the records of Public Law 16 men and that he had approved 
all absences. 

Yet after that they were asked to account for those absences. 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. 

Mr. Corte. Mr. Chairman, I should like to observe that there may 
be cases that were marginal cases in which the amount of excess 
absences appears to be not too important. But, on the other hand, 
our regional offices were dealing with a lot of schools where the ab- 
sences were very material and the attendance was most irregular. 
The value of the instruction bemg given was therefore highly ques- 
tionable. 

I don’t think it was ever our intent and it is not our intent now to 
harass a school that is really endeavoring to require reasonable appli- 
cation on the part of a veteran to a course. We think that in protec- 
tion of the veteran and also the Government that that should be 
expected. If a school has a reasonable record, we certainly do not 
desire to harass them. Some may have undoubtedly gotten caught. 

The Cuarrman. You have a school here that was controlled by a 
State policy on leave and was also controlled by you people on leave. 
The two policies were different. You had a man that went in to visit 
the Public Law 16 students and who approved the leave that they had 
taken on the basis that even though they were absent more than 5 
percent, if their progress was satisfactory, that was all right. Your 
men went in and approved that. 

Here was the State law, your other policy, and a person visiting 
saying that it was all right. But then later they came back and said 
that it wasn’t all right. Certainly that man should have had a right 
to be confused. 

Mr. Cotte. Well, I will confess that it is confusing in that we have 
to apply different rules sometimes to disabled veterans and to the 
Public Law 346 veterans. 

The CHatrmMan. Certainly, Mr. Coile, that is true. Then after 
you do that, should you come back later and say, “It wasn’t proper,” 
and then request a repayment by the school? $3,500 may not mean 
a lot in some cases, but it would mean a lot to me if I had to pay you 
$3,500. 

Mr. Corie. I don’t understand that the $3,500 had to do with 
Public Law 16 cases. 

The Caatrman. It was both of them. 

Mr. Corie. I don’t understand that there were Public Law 16 
cases within the $3,500. 

Mr. Rose. I would like to quote from a letter from the New York 
State Department of Education on this issue to indicate that it is not 
asmall issue. In a letter dated May 1, 1947, distributed by the State 
to all schools within its jurisdiction, it was stated: 

Deductions from tuition payments whieh have been made and are about to be 
made by the United States Veterans’ Administration on account of re asonable 
absences are wholly unwarranted and presumably illegal. 

Now, certainly if this policy of yours which met with such violent 
reactions from the State Department of Education is not a small 
matter. 
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Mr. Monk. Who signed that letter? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t have the signature. It was quoted in a letter 
to the chairman from a school owner. It is a letter dated May 1 
1947, which we will put in the record. 

The Cuartrman. We will tell you who signed that. We will give 
you a copy of the letter. 

Mr. Rose. This was 1 school cited among the 258 in a report to 
Congress as 1 of the bad operators. Let us take some more examples. 
Mr. Stewart, will you come up, by the way, and introduce yourself? 

The CHarrMan. Give your name, please. 

Mr. Srewarr. I am H. F. Stewart, and I am with the Veterans’ 
Administration, Finance Division. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Stewart, as I told you prior to the hearing, we will 
refer to the Quaker Technical Institute of Philadelphia which was 
suspected of irregularities. The regional office requested permission 
to conduct an audit of the school from your office. The request was 
denied because—and I quote 


, 


the contract with the institution does not provide any definite absence policy 
and any audit on the basis of the contract would probably have to be conducted 


on the premise of determining the reasonable absences which have previously 
been defined by the VA as follows: 


‘Reasonable absence may be defined as absences from class sessions which 
would not materiallv interfere with a veteran’s progress in the successful pursuit 
and completion of his course.” 

From the above definition of reasonable abse ces, it can be seen that the in- 
stitution would be the one normally who would determine if the absence of the 
trainee interfered with his progress in the successful pursuit and completion of 


his course 

In view of the above comments, it has been determined that no audit of the 
institution’s records will be authorized at this time. 

This has been introduced into the record, by the way. 

Compare that situation with that in the case of the Whitman School 
which was flatly told that absences over 5 percent would be considered 
overpayments despite a contract proviso allowing for absences of 
more than 5 percent and despite the school’s policy and despite a 
contrary ruling by the New York State Department of Education. 
What are your comments on the differences in handling these two 
schools? 

Mr. Stewart. First, the two schools are in different areas of juris- 
diction. I mean by that different areas of State approval. 

In the case of the Whitman School, it was my understanding—ap- 
parently as to which I am in error—that the State approving agency 
in New York issued instructions, I understand, to be effective in 
July 1947, of a 5 percent absence policy. Now, I say that apparently 
from the discussion here that is in error. But that was my definite 
understanding at that time. That was the case with respect to the 
Whitman School. As far as the 5 percent in the case of the school in 
Philadelphia, the Quaker Technical Institute, at the time this letter 
was written I have no knowledge of any absence policy that was set 
up by the State approving agency. 

Mr. Srewart. In fact, if we had a contract, it was silent in con- 
nection with it. Also at the time this particular letter was written, 
there was no evidence of any excessive absenteeism, which was sup- 
ported by an FBI report. In other words, there was no indication at 
the time this letter was written that this school had been, as you might 
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say, taken advantage of or that it didn’t have a reasonable absence 
policy. 

Mr. Ross. Let me compare it more directly, Mr. Stewart. In the 
case of Public Law 346 veterans in the Whitman School, there was this 
contract. You have enunciated the policy here that in the absence of 
a contract, it is up to the school to determine what reasonable ab- 
sences are. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srewarr. I have here a draft of what we consider a general 
statement of policy for setting up overpayments for excessive ab- 
sences. I will be glad to read it, if I may do so. 

Mr. Roser. Is it in effect what I said here? 

Mr. Srewarr. Not exactly. 

Mr. Rose. Go ahead. 

Mr. Stewart. Prior to April 26, 1951, the effective date of revised 
RNPR 10, 20 reasonable absences had been defined by the VA as an 
absence from class sessions which would not materially interfere with 
the veteran’s progress in the successful pursuit and completion of his 
course. Normally where the school had an established reasonable 
absence policy, such policy was considered acceptable. 

In some areas State approving agencies issued definite absence limitations 
that could be considered reasonable. 

I had, for example, New York. Well, maybe I missed the boat 
there, judging from the conversation. 

In those cases where reasonable absences had not been defined by the State 
approving agency or by contract or by local VA instructions or agreements, and 
where it was obvious that the school had no reasonable absence policy, the VA 
adopted a policy that payment for absenteeism would be limited to a reasonable 
amount which had been administratively determined to be not in excess of 30 
days per vear, prorated on the basis of time and training status. 

Where questions were raised as to whether or not in an individual school an 
established reasonable absence policy existed, the VA’s determination was made 
on the basis of the facts in the individual case. 

Of course, this is a very general statement. 

Mr. Rose. Yes; that states, in effect, that reasonable absences are 
allowed. 

Mr. Srewarr. That would be strictly up to the school. We would 
if they had some reasonable established absence policy. 

Mr. Ross. If you reviewed the Whitman School case, what woud 
be vour reaction as to the Public Law 346 veterans without a contract? 

Mr. Srewarr. My reaction would be that unless the State did not 
establish a 5-percent absence policy, which was certainly my impres- 
sion, that is, that they had put that into effect in July 1947, a policy of 
5-percent absences would be applicable. 

Mr. Rose. Suppose it were 10 percent, as is the case? 

Mr. Srewarr. If the contract was followed, we would accept the 
State approval. 

Mr. Rose. All right; now, as another example, take the Rising 
Sun School of Aeronautics in Philadelphia. It had a contract in 
force with the VA from October of 1946 through September of 1949. 
None of these contracts contained a provision regarding absences. 

Now, again with no regulation on the subject, with no contract 
provision, with no State law in Pennsylvania, and despite the’ policy 
of the central office in Washington that, as you have read it, generally 
it is the school which determines if absences interfere with the veteran’s 
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progress, the regional office said that any absences in excess of 5 
percent on the part of any student during the period from 1946 to 
1949 would constitute an overpayment. 

Now, this is important to understand: Not until 1948 did the 
Philadelphia region decide that a 5-percent policy would be put into 
effect. This local regulation was then applied retroactively all the 
way back to 1946, and overpayments were set up against the school. 
Tt is unfortunate that the school was located in Philadelphia.  [f it 
had been located here in Washington, they would have been allowed 
three times as many absences without an overpayment. 

But the Philadelphia region had its own ideas on absences. Now, 
what was the school to do? Was it expected to anticipate in 1946 
that 2 vears later you would rule retroactively that 5-percent absences 
were allowable? What would you do as a school owner, Mr. Monk 
or Mr. Stewart, whoever cares to answer that, without a contract, 
and with a 5-percent ruling put into effect in 1948 and then applied 
retroactively back to 1946? What would vou do in that case? 

Mr. Srewarr. In this individual case, as I think you are familiar, 
the central office did not go along completely with the determination 
made by the Philadelphia regional office. The question came up as 
to what about the students who had completed their course and who 
had actually passed the CAA examination. 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Mr. Srewarr. Certainly the central office considered that that was 
satisfactory evidence of progress. We advised them accordingly. 

Mr. Rose. In the meantime overpayments had been set up against 
the school and deductions from vouchers submitted made on the 
basis of this 2-year retroactive application of a 5-percent policy even 
to students who had graduated successfully and who had taken the 
CAA examination and who had become engine mechanics. 

Mr. Srewarr. Certainly the central office did not concur with that 
application. 

Mr. Rosse. That is correct. I did want to trace, however, the 
regional office’s determination and cite some of the reasons why the 
chairman received these many letters regarding what the schools call 
the arbitrary retroactive appliation of local regulations. 

Mr. Stewart. When that came to the central office, the central 
office took corrective action. 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Stewart. It is pretty difficult not to have somebody miss the 
boat once in a while. 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Stewart, if this evidence appeared just once 
in a while, we would not have this hearing, but from the letters we 
have received it has not been once in a while. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, since we are interpreting the word 
“reasonable” here, would it be reasonable to conclude from these 
recitations of experiences that in some instances there has been a 
free policy? The colleges are not required to make any statement on 
absences. They leave them free as they operate. In other instances, 
no absences were allowed. In certain other instances 5 percent of 
absences were allowed. And in some other instances 5 percent plus 
of absences were allowed. In some instances we have shown that 
10 percent of absences were allowed. 
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So in the interpretation of the word ‘“‘reasonable,”’ you have had 
the application all the way from the word “free’’ or “open’’ to a 10- 
percent allowance. That does not seem to constitute a uniform policy. 

Of course, I recognize that the Veterans’ Administration has diffi- 
culty there because of the various States having different standards 
and having to operate with the cooperation of the State educational 
departments. 

Mr. Corie. I think, Congressman, the law contemplated originally 
and still contemplates that where an institution has regularly estab- 
lished standards and practices as to conduct and progress they will 
not be interfered with by the Veterans’ Administration, and accredited 
institutions of higher learning and public schools that have to qualify 
for accreditation or acknowledgment by the Department of Education 
do ordinarily have reasonable standards and practices of conduct, 
and progress. 

Mr. Evins. You would not go in and require any retroactive repay- 
ment in the case of colleges or others where they had this policy, but 
you might in other schools. 

Mr. Corte. Of course, there are instances where in those schools 
there has to be reclaimed by the Government payments that have 
been improperly made through mistake or otherwise. But we do not 
attempt to set up what shall be a reasonable attendance standard 
for those institutions because they have practices concerning the 
progress of students, and they are not newly established regulations. 

Mr. Evins. That is what I say; that is the free policy. It is free 
as far as they are concerned. You leave the Oxford system up to 
them. 

Mr. Corie. That is not precisely correct, sir. The statement is 
true that after a certain period has passed and the tuition has become 
payable for an entire semester or term, if a veteran drops out after 
that period, we are obligated for the tuition, just as though the indi- 
vidual student would be obligated for the tuition. But in those 
instances, I should call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that if we pay that we cannot again pay for that same term or semester, 
so that if a veteran wishes to repeat a term or semester, he has to 
repay that tuition charge to us, unless he desires to have his entitle- 
ment debited for both payments. 

Mr. Meavows. Mr. Monk, we would like your comment and reac- 
tion to a matter which I have discussed only briefly with you in corre- 
spondence with you on previous occasions. It has to do with the 
application of the absentee policy in the State of Texas. 

As we see it now, the policy which has been allowed in the State 
of Texas and incorporated in the contracts there for proprietary 
schools is quite a bit more generous than the ones which were being 
used in the northern part of the country. 

That policy allowed 3 unexcused absences per month, 5 intermittent 
excused and unexcused absences per month, 15 unauthorized absences 
in any 34-week period, or 10 authorized and unauthorized absences in 
a 17-week period, or 20 authorized and unauthorized absences in any 
34-week period? 

Now, the question surrounds the application of this term, “‘in a 34- 
week period.”” The question now arises because it is necessary to 
audit the accounts of certain of these schools, and the question is, 
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What will be allowable attendance or under what conditions should 
the schools have their accounts audited? 

We find that in one region of the State the terminology “any 34- 
week period” is taken to mean that you are to take the day the audit 
is conducted and count backward 34 weeks. 

Now, we find at other regions that the policy is that you take the 
man’s enrollment period and count forward 34 weeks. Then that 
period is set aside, and you start over with a brand-new period. 

Do you get the significance of the problem? 

Now, as these audits are being made, apparently there is consider- 
able variation of opinion as to what the terminology “any 34-week 
period”? means. 

We have some schools now that are writing to us saying that: 

We discussed it with the regional representatives, and we believe it to mean a 
34-week period counting forward from the man’s enrollment— 
when actually now they are being audited under the premise that it 
is any 34-week period counting the day the audit is made and count- 
ing backward, or picking any 34-week period arbitrarily out of the 
man’s attendance. 

As best we can tell, there is a variety of opinion among the regional 
offices in Texas on the subject, and it continually arises as the result 
of audits being conducted by the Veterans’ Administration and the 
GAO. 

Can we have your observations on that? 

Mr. Monk. I thought we had that straightened out, Mr. Meadows. 
Certainly as far as I am concerned—and I have checked with Mr. 
Covington to find that he has the same understanding—that provision 
in the contract was intended to count the beginning of the 34-week 
period with the date of the veteran’s enrollment and then thereafter 
each 17 weeks, or each 34 weeks. 

Mr. Meapows. Then you start all over again? 

Mr. Monk. That is correct. 

We thought we had our regional offices down there all applying the 
same interpretation to the contract provisions. We are taking steps 
to see, if there is still some misunderstanding, that that is cleared up. 

Mr. Meapows. We may not have completely accurate information, 
but our information indicates that four of the regions take the view 
that it is any 34-week period, counting backward, and that one of the 
reasons has consistently maintained the position which you have 
outlined here, that being the Waco regional office. 

Of course, you would have to investigate every individual case to 
see what the merits of it would be. 

But these school operators contend now that it was their impression 
that it starts with the man’s enrollment. 

Mr. Monk. I agree with them, and we will apply that principle. 

Mr. Meapows. Apparently some of them have raised the question 
that money has been withheld. Again it would take an investigation 
to actually determine how much money was withheld for that specific 
point. 

They claim that money has been withheld. 

Particularly a complaint has been raised by the Valley Vocational 
School which consists of a series of schools under one management, 
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I think about eight schools under one management in the San Antonio 
region. 

How much money has been specifically withheld between the com- 
parison of the two policies, | don’t know; but at least one contention 
has been raised—and it has been further raised by a number of school 
operators which operate schools in two regions, three regions, or four 
regions—I don’t believe there is an instance where there is anybody 
operating in all five regions—but at least among the four, that one 
policy applies in one region and another in another region. 

Mr. Monk. We will try to get that straightened out, Mr. Meadows. 

[ would like to point out that the policy you are talking about in 
Texas had just a little different twist to it in that it was a policy with 
respect to measuring progress in the course rather than directed more 
at what we would pay in the way of tuition. 

In other words, the policy as written in the contract and as accepted 
by the schools and, as far as | know, approved by the State agency, 
was that the student would be interrupted after having these unex- 
cused or excused absences of certain numbers during a certain period. 

Mr. Mrapows. Then this issue was raised later: Shouldn't we go 
back and audit the account of a school and establish the period when 
this individual should have been interrupted? 

Then the question was raised: Should the Veterans’ Administration 
recover money during the period between the time he was discovered 
and when he should actually have been interrupted? 

In accordance with the policy, for a period of time recoveries were 
made on that assumption. Later that assumption was modified, and 
recoveries were made only for all absences, whether authorized or 
unauthorized, as were discovered after the date of the interruption as 
established by the application of the policy. 

Do you follow me on that? 

Mr. Monk. I follow that. 

I think that has now been cleared up, and the policy is to pay for 
instruction actually received after the date the veteran should have 
been interrupted. 

However, it is my personal opinion that that school should either 
have been taken off the approved list or that we should not have paid 
them for instruction rendered after the date agreed upon in the contract 
they would interrupt the student for unsatisfaetory progress. 

Mr. Meapow. That opinion was also held in Texas. The thing was 
brought to an issue in the cases of some seriously inadequate schools 
with the hope that they could be made to account for all the money 
which they had received after the date these persons should have been 
interrupted. 

That thing was brought to an issue and tested and ruled on, I 
believe, by the Solicitor. He ruled in favor of paying for absences or 
for attendance, either way, paying for attendance after the interruption 
date. 

In one, more specifically, in trying to find the exact legal basis of this 
policy, we found, as has been borne out here this morning, that this 
was not actually the central office’s regulation. That policy applied 
in Louisiana, in Mississippi, and in Texas. It was not a central office 
policy, but merely a branch office policy which had endured after the 
branch offices had been discontinued. 
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Mr. Monk. That is correct, but I might say that that policy did 
have our general approval. 

Mr. Meapow. | know that it was the general hope and attitude 
of the State that the school could be held strictly accountable for all 
instruction or all charges they made for instruction after the date the 
interruption was established. 

However, that was not possible in view of the Solicitor’s later 
opinion. 

Mr. Monk. That is correct. 

Mr. Coiie. It was our hope that the school that had violated a 
requirement of the State and the contract concerning satisfactory 
progress would be removed from the approved list. 

Mr. Mravows. In the cases of inadequate schools, that certainly is 
the obvious answer. 

But the problem comes up also in reasonably decent schools where 
there is certainly, by no stretch of the imagination, a situation serious 
enough to justify interruption. 

Of course, in the case where you finally discover a mass of falsifica- 
tion of records, mass violations, certainly something should be done. 

But the problem arose more particularly in those schools which in 
substance were good schools, yet they were guilty of a dereliction of a 
minor nature in that area. But there is no way to penalize them 
strictly for it, as was developed later under the Solicitor’s opinion. 
That is the nature of the problem. 

For about 2 years, from 1947 up to about 1949, these schools were 
audited and recoveries were made on the assumption that there would 
be no payment after the interruption was established. 

Have you received any claims from those schools now in the light 
of the Solicitor’s subsequent opinion? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t recall any being received. Of course, they 
may have made them directly to the General Accounting Office. We 
haven’t heard of any. Normally speaking, they would come through 
channels and we would know about it. 

I have no information on that, and no recollection of receiving any 
claims on that basis. 

Mr. Rose. We will recess until 10 a. m. tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 19, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SeLect ComMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
EpUCATIONAL ProGram Unper GI But, 
Washington, Ee: .C, 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Olin E. Teague 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Morton, and Chudoff 

Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director, and George M 
Rose, professional staff member. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Coile, would you like to talk for a moment about our hearing 
yesterday? 

Mr. Come. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would, if | may for just a very few minutes, like to revert to the 
testimony of yesterday, wherein the witnesses for the Veterans’ 
Administration testified that we believe that the State of New York 
had adopted a policy governing the matter of absences in private 
vocational schools. 

1 should like to read a letter into the record, from the University of 
the State of New York 

The heading is ‘“The University of the State of New York, the State 
Education Department, Albany 1, July 15, 1947.” 

The letter is addressed to “Directors of Private Trade Schools,” 
and is as follows: 

Problems recently arising in connection with the absence of students enrolled 
in licensed schools (trades) have made it advisable that the State education depart- 
ment initiate new and definite policies for recording attendance in these schools. 
The policies are defined as follows 

(1) Each private trade school licensed by the State education department is 
required to maintain adequate attendance records for every student. 

2) The len:th of the course of the study for which each student has enrolled 
shail be defined in hours. 

(3) Each student is expected to be in attendance every day the school is in 
ession. 

(4) If a student is absent for reasons acceptable to the administration of the 
school he may be certified as having had satisfactory attendance if such absences 
do not exceed 5 percent of the accrued time he has attended the school. 

(5) In permitting such absences, it is not to be construed that this rule author- 
izes any reduction in the number of hours approved for the course by the State 
education department 

6) If a student is ill and under the care of a physician, he may be absent for an 


additional 5 percent of his accrued attendance provided he submits a statement 
from the physician testifyin:. as to his illness. In such cases if the student makes 
Ip the work missed because of illness, to the satisfaction of the school authorities 
he shall be entitled to a certificate or statement attesting to his suecessful comple 
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tion of the course. In instances where the school furnishes additional instructions 
to enable a student to make up work missed because of illness, the school may 
charge the student additional tuition for the supplementary instruction on a pro- 
rata basis. 

(7) The policies herein outlined shall become effective July 21, 1947, for all 
students participating thereafter. 

J. K. German, 
Acting Assisiant Commissioner, Vocational Education. 


The CuarrmMan. What was the date of that? 

Mr. Corie. That is dated July 15, 1947. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any questions? 

All right, sir, we want to talk a little while this morning about 
avocational courses. 

The witnesses are Mr. York, Mr. Heiss, Mr. Coile, and Mr. Rynear- 
son. 


STATEMENTS OF S. H. COILE, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION—Resumed; H. D. YORK, B. F. RYN- 
EARSON, Jr., VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, AND G. M. HEISS, 
CHIEF, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hetss. I] have with me Mr. Leandri, from the Washington 
regional office, Mr. Chairman, who at the time of Public Law 862 was 
Assistant Chief of Registration. He is my assistant and in case of any 
questions you might ask him. 

The Crarrman. Will somebody start off by more or less summing up 
the problem as far as avocational courses, as a whole, are concerned, 
and then use the specific cases to discuss? 

Mr. Come. Yes, sir. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Probably as a result of a report that was made to the Congress by 
the Bureau of the Budget in 1948, the appropriation for the independ- 
ent offices, enacted on June 30, 1948, Public Law 862, contained a pro- 
vision reading as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation for education and training under 
title LI of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as amended, shall be expended 
for tuition, fees, or other charges, or for subsistence allowance, for any course 
elected or commenced by a veteran on or subsequent to July 1, 1948, and which 
is determined by the Administrator to be avocational or recreational in character. 
For the purpose of this proviso, education or training for the purpose of teaching 
a veteran to fly or related aviation courses in connection with his present or 
contemplated business or occupation, shall not be considered avocational or 
recreational. 

The Veterans’ Administration implemented this provision of the 
law by instruction I of Public Law 862, also dated June 30, 1948, 
and issued on that date. 

The difficulties that had been pointed out to the Congress had to 
do with the large expenditures of moneys for veterans who were 
pursuing courses that were for leisure or recreational or avocational 
purposes. 

The report made mention of a variety of courses that veterans had 
been enrolled in and of the abuse to which the Act was being sub- 
jected by schools and veterans who derived skills or knowledges that 
would be used by them in connection with their livelihood. 
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So that the instruction that was prepared by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration attempted to screen out individual cases; that is, veterans 
who had no serious purpose in their pursuit of a course. 

It was not the intent of the regulation to outlaw any course, as 
such, but to make sure that veterans enrolling in those courses did 
so for the purpose of assisting them in their livelihood and in their 
readjustment to civilian life. 

Therefore, the instruction required that veterans who applied to 
enroll in certain types of designated courses submit to the Veterans’ 
Administration complete justification to establish that their purpose 
was to aid them in earning a livelihood, as distinguished from the 
pursuit for avocational or recreational courses. 

The instruction specifically required justification for flight courses; 
that is, elementary flight, private pilot and commercial pilot courses. 

Additionally, the instruction required that a veteran submit com 
plete justification in connection with his application to enroll in 
dancing courses, photography courses, glider courses, bartending 
courses, courses of ‘‘mixology,’’ personality development courses, enter- 
tainment courses, all single-subject courses which are not a part of a 
general or educational training program leading to an educational or 
employment objective, and all other courses which are well known 
to managers of regional offices as being frequently pursued in their 
areas for avocational or recreational purposes; additionally, music 
courses, instrumental and vocal, public speaking courses, and courses 
in sports and athletics, such as horseback riding, swimming, fishing, 
skiing, golf, baseball, tennis, and bowling, with a note that these 
courses shall not be construed to refer to those of applied music, 
physical education, or public speaking courses which have already 
been considered and offered by institutions of higher learning for 
credits as a part of an integrated course leading to an educational 
objective. 

Because of the provision that was made for managers to designate 
certain courses in addition to those that were named, those fields that 
were named in the instruction, if it was well known to the manager 
that veterans in his area had frequently pursued such courses, avoca- 
tional or recreational purposes, there arose, I think, a feeling on the 
part of some managers that courses, even though they were listed in 
the instruction, might be surveved by the manager and removed from 
the list of those that require justification. 

The intent was to provide an additional authority to a manager to 
single out courses that in his area had been pursued for avocational, 
recreational purposes, and require justification for those in addition 
to the ones that were made. 

It will be seen that none of these courses is required by the Veterans’ 
Administration to be necessarily avocational or recreational. They 
have objectives that are vocational in nature in many instances 

For example, photography is a vocation that we all recognize as 
being legitimate, as well as dancing or flying, or even bartending; all 
legitimate occupations. 

The purpose in the instruction is to eliminate those veterans who 
desire to pursue the bartending course, for example, to add to his 
social accomplishments in being a good mixer of drinks, or the photog- 
raphy course that is pursued by a veteran who desires to be an amateur 
photographer, as a hobby, or an entertainment course by a veteran 
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who takes the course not to assist him in earning a living, but to add 
to his social graces again. 

This provision was repeated in the Appropriation Act for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, with some slight amendments that are not material, 
I believe, to this discussion as they applied only to flight training. 

At the time Public Law 610 was under consideration there had also 
been included in the Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1951 a con- 
tinuation of this prohibition against expenditure of funds. 

Upon the enactment of Public Law 610, which, in effect, enacted 
into law the presumption of the avocational character of the same 
courses that are listed in our instruction 1, with the exception of the 
single subject courses, but with the addition of sports officiating 
courses, has made this provision a part of the permanent legislation, 
and it was then dropped from the appropriation bill. 

Implemeting Public Law 610 is an instruction that continues under 
the provisions of that bill the necessity for the justification of these 
courses by veterans who desire to pursue them. 

The Veterans’ Administration has of necessity had to make deci- 
sions concerning course content of courses within these fields that are 
mentioned in the communication. 

As an example, the personality development courses may be named, 
may have a name, but it does not say “personality development 
course,’’ but the course content establishes that the course is one for 

‘the improvement of personality. 

In the field of entertainment there have been also decisions that 
have had to be made by the Veterans’ Administration concerning 
whether a course belonged in that field of entertainment. The 
criterion that we have generally relied upon has been usually the 
course content. 

I think that the matter that is immediately before the committee 
has to do with the radio-announcing courses and the decision that the 
Veterans’ Administration made that radio-announcing courses belong 
in the field of entertainment. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coile, in this over-all study of recreational or 
avocational courses, did you people take into consideration the em- 
p oyment of these people, whether or not they were being employed? 

In other words, if you checked a bartending-school, what were your 
considerations as to whether or not it was avocational or recreational? 
Did employment enter into it? 

Mr. Coie. Of course, it did, Mr. Chairman. 

However, I think that in any of them there might be a large per- 
centage, or a large proportion of veterans who would be employed in 
the field. But there would be a percentage or a proportion who were 
not pursuing the course for that purpose, and they are the ones we 
were trying to eliminate. 

And I might say that in the process in these courses, the percentage 
of disallowances in these fields has not been bigh. 

I think the law had an effect in discouraging and in preventing 
veterans from applying for the courses when they knew in their own 
hearts that they had no serious purpose in attending these courses. 

The CuHatrMan. Could you tell the committee when avocational 
courses first became a problem to you, or when you first began to 
realize that something was going to have to be done about it? 
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The reason why I ask you that is that I have seen at least a dozen, 
between a dozen and two dozen, letters where employees of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration attempted to get dancing schools approved. 

Mr. Core. I think that it largely arose following enactment of 
Public Law 268 on December 28, 1945. 

Prior to the enactment of Public Law 268, it will be recalled that 
there were certain provisions that served as somewhat of a limitation 
on the pursuit of courses. 

The first provision was that a man whose education had not been 
interrupted, interfered with, impeded, or delayed, would be entitled 
only to a retraining or a refresher course of no greater than 12 months 
in duration. 

The second provision had to do with the limitation on the rate of 
tuition payments that could be made, limiting the payments to the 
rate of $500 for an ordinary school year for a full-time course. 

The last provision was a section of the law that contemplated that 
any benefits received by a veteran or paid in his behalf, under this 
title, would be deducted from any future bonus that might be enacted 
by the Congress. 

Now, the elimination of those provisions from the law in the amend- 
ment of December 28, 1945, made it possible, first, for quite expensive 
courses to be offered, with the full tuition paid by the Government, 
provided a veteran so elected. 

Second, it made the benefit appear to be something that was 
available to any veteran regardless of his need, without any possi- 
bility that it would be deducted from any future bonus. 

Third, it made it possible for veterans whose education had not 
been interfered with to elect a course or courses within his period 
of entitlement based upon his length of service. 

Following that enactment, flight training grew into a very large 
training program. Most veterans admittedly took it because they 
had no desire for any other type of training and thought they would 
like to know how to fly an airplane. 

Also, I think, before that time—although my memory is not quite 
so good concerning that—TI think that the dancing schools, with the 
instruction extended over a very short period of time, but with their 
ability to charge tuition at a late rate higher than $500 tor an ordi- 
nary school year for a full-time course, came into being. 

There was much criticism of that type of training. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coile, do you think you would have had any 
of these problems if this program had been set up in a way that might 
have prevented some abuses? 

For example, we had several people testify that one way of correct- 
ing many of the evils of this program would be to cut out subsistence. 
Would you have had any of these problems if the veterans had not 
been paid subsistence? 

Mr. Corre. As far as the recreational.and avocational courses are 
concerned, Mr. Teague, I am not sure that the subsistence allowance 
is & primary consideration, because many of these courses are pursued 
on & part-time basis, without subsistence. 

Flight training, in the main, has not involved the payment of sub- 
sistence. Dancing, in the main, has not involved the payment of 
subsistence. 
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The CHarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I just want to get one thing clear in my mind. 

I understand that in accordance with your regulations it is not 
always determined generally that a course is avocational. There 
are exceptions if the veteran can show he wishes to follow that type 
of course in going either into business or teaching, or using it as a 
vocation in the future. 

How do you determine whether or not a veteran is going to use it 
as a vocation? | 

If he comes to you and says, “Well, I intend to become a profes- 
sional dancer, dance teacher,” or, “I intend to become a professional 
dancer,” is that enough, or do you go into a further study of the 
application? 

Mr. Core. Generally speaking, we say that it is up to the veteran 
to establish to our satisfaction, that is, through the submission of 
complete justification. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you not have a formula of the things he has to 
establish? 

Mr. Corre. No, sir, Mr. Chudoff; we do not have a formula because 
the varieties of personal situations and the types of courses are so 
infinite that a formula would make this thing a more or less matter 
of vote. 

We rather conclude that a veteran who has a sincere desire and a 
need for a course is able to muster those arguments and those facts 
that will establish that. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Then you do not think that his statement in his 
behalf, that he is going to use this as a vocation later on is sufficient; 
that he has to give other proofs; is that correct? 

Mr. Corre. Ordinarily, although there may be facts in the file 
that would make it entirely reasonable to accept a simple statement 
like that. 

Mr. Cnuporr. Has it ever been determined by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, to your knowledge, that a veteran could prove he wishes 
to study music or dancing under the GI bill, but somebody decided 
he was too old to start that kind of training at the present time? 

Mr. Corte. I think again age could be a factor in some occupa- 
tions. For example, in relation to certain requirements of the CAA. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I am not talking about that. I want to get down 
to cases. I had a constituent of mine who wanted to take up sing- 
ing as a vocation. He was sent out to some testing bureau at the 
University of Pennsylvania. They decided that because he was 32 
years old, or 33 years old at the time, he was too old to start to take 
a course in singing, even though he had some talent and ability. 
Therefore they turned him down. They did not take any considera- 
tion of the fact that he gave 5 years of his life to his country and 
his Government. 

Mr. Corte. Do you knowewhether or not they had some musicians 
or musical people there to give him an audition? 

Mr. Cuuporr. I do not know that. I know they gave him some 
- kind of test. They came back with a report that it is true he probably 
would want to take up music, that he probably has the taleft to do 
it, he probably could do it, but that at his age they would not con- 
sider it beneficial for him to start that training, even though the 
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Veterans’ Adninistration has approved 70-year-old-men applica- 
tions to go to college, or even high school. 

Mr. Cote. I am sorry, but it is very difficult for me, of course, to 
express an opinion on an adjudication. 

But I will say this, Mr. Congressman: The regulations are intended 
and our processes are intended, insofar as we can, to make that very 
difficult adjudication as to whether or not this course is going to 
contribute to a man’s making a living, or whether he wants it “only for 
avovational purposes. 

But in that particular case, I would suspect that if our advisement 
people did have a panel of musicians to assist them, that they may 
have been guided largely by what the artists themselves said. 

In these courses having to do with the fine arts, such as singing and 
music and painting and sculpture, we often do have to depend upon 
advice from people who are skilled and are talented in those fields 
and are able to judge in those fields the probabilities of success. 

Mr. Cuvuporr. Do you give the veteran the benefit of the doubt in all 
cases? 

Mr. Core. We do give the veteran the benefit of the doubt, 
Mr. Chudoff, where the evidence is equally weighted as to the two 
sides. 

Mr. Cuuporr. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Rose. I would like to read an excerpt from your instruction I, 
which was introduced into the record, dated June 30, 1948. 

You talk about the veteran’s responsibility and the legislative 
history of the act and its underlying spirit and intent. You go on to 
say that veterans should not seek to pursue courses for avocational or 
recreational purposes, but only courses which will contribute to the 
veteran’s vocational or occupational advancement or educational 
objective. 

Now we will seek to determine here on what basis you determine 
that radio broadcasting does not contribute to the veteran’s vocational 
or occupational advancement, which is the intent of the law as the 
Veterans’ Administration itself enunciated 

Before we do get into specific cases, | would like to note that it was 
approximately 3 years after the passage of Public Law 862 that the 
Veterans’ Administration ruled that radio-broadcasting courses were 
avocational or recreational. 

The central office early in 1951, early this year, learned that the 
regional offices were declaring these courses vocational, and when it 
was brought to your attention you wrote the all-station letter of 
February 20, 1951, which is introduced into the record as an exhibit, 
and in that letter you instructed all regions that they were to add radio 
broadcasting to the list of courses as avocational or recreational. 

Is that a fair statement of the facts, Mr. Coile? Historically, 
that correct? 

Mr. Core. I think, Mr. Rose, that the date of February 20, 1951, 
as to this all-station letter, is correct. 

I might add that we had on occasion had questions submitted by 
one or two or three offices that had required resolution to that same 
effect. 

But as far as the general letter to all offices, I believe that is a 
correct statement; that is, the February 20 letter. 
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I should like to add also, if I may, that the intent of that letter was 
to call attention to the offices that radio-broadcasting courses should 
be considered the same as other entertainment courses. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Coile, were you aware that this whole issue came 
up and was debated in the regional offices in 1948, with the determi- 
nation that radio broadcasting was vocational? 

Mr. Core. | am not aware of any debate that our region had in 
1948, Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Roser. To confirm that, I would like to read into the re¢ord 
several letters to the chairman of this committee. One is dated June 
15, 1951, from the Broadcasters Network Studio, of Hollywood, 
Calif., and I quote: . 

Some time ago the Veterans’ Administration locally made an investigation of 
all schools of this type and determined our training to be along vocational lines. 
In submitting all courses for approval, the Veterans’ Administration here has been 
very insistent, before obtaining the final O. K. of the district office in Denver, 
that the curricula conform to vocational requirements. Over a period of 9 
years of operation this school has placed between 80 and 85 percent of its gradu- 
ates. We are sending a number of letters received from stations in the field, 
which speak very well for themselves. It has always been very puzzling to me 
how this training possibly could be considered avocational. 

And very ny ot we have another letter to the chairman, dated 
June 16, 195 from the Frederick Speare School, of C alifornia, in 
which they re es to your ruling as “inconsistent”’ and “ unwarranted” — 
inconsistent because the same issue was debated and decided in 1948, 
with the determination that broadcasting was determined to be 
vocational; unwarranted because the training leads to salaried 
employment “for which there is a great current demand.”’ 

Now, it is indicated that you were not aware of this previous 
determination by your field offices. 

Mr. Core. I believe that I alluded earlier to the fact that some 
offices and some managers, because of the authority that was granted 
to them to add to the list on the determination that veterans frequently 
pursued a course in their area for avocational or recreational purposes, 
apparently confused them about determinations of courses within the 
specific fields that were mentioned in the regulation. 

Now, I have no doubt that our regional offices have had many 
contacts with schools within their areas, concerning not only this 
subject, but subjects such as photography and personality develop- 
ment courses, and public speaking courses, and other courses that are 
contended not to fit in the provisions of the regulation. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Hardy in the room? 

Would you come up and take a seat, please, and state your full 
name and address and occupation for the sake of the record? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH W. HARDY, DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION BROADCASTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Harpy. My name is Ralph W. Hardy. I reside here in 
Washington. I am director of Government Relations for the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 

Mr. Rose. Would you tell us something about your qualifications, 
please, Mr. Hardy; your background? 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, ever since the educational standards 
committee of the industry was organized several years ago, I have 
served as chairman of that committee. 

I have been vitally interested in the question of training for radio 
and television broadcasting, from the point of view of the industry, 
recognizing that in an industry as vital and as dynamic as the one 
in which we are engaged, there is a tremendous turn-over of personnel 
coming into and going out of it. 

In the case of the television industry, as of the current time, there 
are some 12,000 employees, and the estimates for the next 4 years 
indicate that it will exceed 100,000 employees. 

The AM and FM broadcast, standard broadcast, as we call it, has 
in the industry now over 50,000 employees. 

We have felt that it was a matter of primary concern for us to 
investigate and to familiarize ourselves with what was going on in 
the country in the field of training. 

In addition to that, I have served for 3 vears as a member of the 
board of directors of the University Association for Professional Radio 
Education. 

I have been in the broadcasting business 15 years. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Hardy, from your experience in the industry, 
would you say that teaching a veteran or anybody else, for that 
matter, broadcasting tec hniques; would you say that that would 
contribute to his occupational or vocational advancement? 

Mr. Harpy. I would say unqualifiedly, ves, it would, definitely. 

But I would like to precede that by this observation: That I sus- 
pect—in fact, I know— it will come as a distinct shock to the broad- 
casters of this country that the Veterans’ Administration has classified 
them along with dancing and bartending and golfing and so forth, 
in view of the long history of cooperation between the Veterans’ 
Administration and the broadcasters, in terms of promoting their 
aims and their objectives in the program. 

I am not talking about reciprocity now, but the recognition or 
failure to recognize the place of this industry. 

| would like to say further with respect to the type of thing that is 
being taught in these schools—and I won’t burden the record with a 
lot of material, but I happened to bring along a few things that are 
material. 

You asked the question whether the type of training that is given 
to veterans in the field of radio broadcasting is of help to them voca- 
tionally, shall we say, in other areas, supposing they don’t choose to 
go into radio and television. 

For the record, may I indicate some of the typical categories of 
training that are beginning in this field: 

Radio announcing, program production, program directing, script 
writing, news writing, continuity writing, radio music direction, ad- 
vertising, radio law, radio in society, communications art, radio in 
education, et cetera. 

In any one of these fields, as I can testify from personal experience, 
there is a broad carry-over into whatever type of activity an indi- 
vidual may care to engage in, having trained in the basic arts of writ- 
ing or announcing or whatever else it may be. 

It has a definite carry-over into other occupational pursuits. 
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Mr. Rose. You indicate that it is a shock to the industry to learn 
of the avocational determination by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Harpy. I have no hesitation in saying that there will be a 
distinct explosion come-back from the radio and television indeatey 
when we make known—and I am sure it is a complete ignorance on the 
part of the broadcasters—that the letter which was just referred to, 
of February 20, has gone out to the field classifying our business in the 
way that it has been indicated here this morning. 

The Cnareman. Mr. Hardy, do you people have an association of 
broadcasting schools? 

Mr. Harpy. We do not. 

The CHatrman. In other words, do you have a set of standards? 
Is there any organization in these schools? 

Mr. Harpy. I display to you, Mr. Chairman, this publication put 
out by the Government, by the United States Office of Education, 
which lists 420 institutions of higher learning who are doing major 
work in radio and television. 

This does not include what I will classify, for want of better lan- 
guage, the strictly vocational school, about which I suppose most of 
this inquiry is conducted. 

But I merely indicate that that volume of activity is certainly 
indicative of the seriousness with which the institutions of the country 
regard the industry. 

The CuaitrmMan. Of course, Mr. Hardy, vou know this letter did not 
include colleges. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. That is perfectly clear to me. 

It is the appraisal that concerns me. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Coile, do you classify courses of broadcasting 
taught in colleges as avocational or recreational? 

Mr. Corxe. | think there is an exception perhaps to those courses 
that are pursued for educational credit in respect to these courses that 
are pursued full time, and as distinguished from courses that are 
pursued as standing alone. 

But I would like to say that the classification or the necessity for 
justifying the course does not in any sense say that there is not a 
vocation, a legitimate vocation, in the field. 

We are simply trying to screen those veterans who have that purpose 
in mind. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Hardy, would you discuss briefly the growth of 
the small community radio station since the war, and the need of that 
particular category of station, a station with one or two or three em- 
ployees; the need for a combination man, as compared with the highly 
specialized situation existing in, say, Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Harpy. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Meapows. And also the manpower situation generally in those 
stations. 

Mr. Harpy. I will do that. 

There are approximately 3,000 standard broadcast stations in the 
country. The number of tleone stations has practically doubled since 
the close of World War LI. 

In other words, we formerly had just half that number of broadcast 
stations. 

I would say 85 percent of the increase is represented by what we call 
a low power, local station, where the average employment would 
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approximate 15 employees per station, and the average employee in 
those stations covers—you used a term there. What did you say? 
A multiple employment? 

Mr. Meapows. A combination person. 

Mr. Harpy. Combination is the word I was fishing for. 

The average employee is a combination employee. 

I can give you a graphic demonstration of what happens. He 
would serve as an announcer during the breaks, 15 minutes of a 
standard program, we will say a transcription playing for 15 minutes, 
or a network program playing for 15 minutes; at the close of which he 
identifies the station and gives the call letters and maybe reads a spot 
announcement, a commercial announcement. 

Following that he engages in writing. He wrote continuity for the 
salesman who brings in copy from the local stores, or maybe writing 
an ad for war bonds, or whatever else it might be. 

I might say it is not unlikely he would be writing something for the 
local Veterans’ Administration. Then after that he will find himself 
pulling out transcriptions and selecting types of music to go into a 
particular program. He becomes active in the artistic field in that 
respect. 

In addition to that, the average small-station employee has to 
learn the technique of running the control panel. He has to know 
what we mean by volume gain, by modulation. He has to know where 
trouble occurs in his speech input and output system. 

So he, in very clear language, is a combination man. 

Mr. Mrapows. Could you comment on the manpower situation? 
Do you have figures or information relative to the needs or the condi- 
tion in the industry today with regard to the need for this type of per- 
son? 

Mr. Harpy. I have, Mr. Counsel, a great many exhibits here, which 
I shall be pleased to make available to you, any and all of them, if you 
wish, without taking the time of the committee to go into detail. 

They list by station size, by region, by area, the type of employee, 
the volume of employees, the turn-over, the employment rates, and so 
forth, for all classes of stations. We will be very happy to make these 
available to you. 

Mr. Mrapows. We would like to have them. 

In summary, would you say there is a surplus, or a shortage of this 
tyRS of person? 

Harpy. There is a definite shortage. We have just completed 
u presentation to the Interdepartmental Committee on Essential Ac- 
tivities in Critical Occupations, drawing attention to the fact that the 
age of the employees in the television industry is perhaps as young, or 
younger than any of the essential industries of the country. 

For example, over 80 percent of the employees of radio and tele- 
vision will range from 22 to 28 years of age. And that is the very area 
where, of course, our manpower for the Armed Forces is taken. 

You go into a small station of 15 employees, and take 2 men out of it, 
and you virtually cripple it. 

Consequently, we are being pressed day by day by our operators 
in the field, “Can you give us a reference where we can write to get 
potential employees?” 

We are right up against the nubbin post. 

Mr. Rose. Let us get into a specific case here, of a school. 
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Mr. Heiss, originally you classified the National Academy of 
Broadcasting in Washington here as teaching a course that is avoca- 
tional, originally, I believe. 

Mr. Hetss. We did it this way: We said it is a course which would 
lend itself to possible pursuit for avocational or recreational purposes, 
and therefore we considered it as requiring a justification. 

Mr. Rose. Then on February 25, 1949, you wrote the school that 
it was vocational; is that correct? You wrote the director of the 
school. 

Mr. Hess. I think you probably have a copy of the letter there. 
We in effect told them that after a survey of their school, and not for 
supervision, but survey of their school and their background, the 
employment, and other factors which we considered, including the 
number of applications which had been received, the justification, and 
the advisement and guidance and so forth; that it did not appear that 
it was being frequently pursued for recreational purposes in this area; 
therefore, until such time as it was again established that it was 
being pursued for avocational or recreational purposes, we no longer 
considered it in that category. 

Mr. Rose. That was based on a study of the justification and 
employment record of the school, was it? 

Mr. Hetss. That is right. 

Mr. Roser. Then, subsequently, did not the central office hear 
about your determination? 

Mr. Hetss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. And did you not have a subsequent meeting? 

Mr. Herss. That is correct. 

Mr. Rose. And the result of that meeting was that you were 
directed to withdraw your letter to the school, and you were instructed 
to consider this course taught as avocational despite the conclusive 
evidence which influenced you to call it vocational; is that correct? 

Mr. Hetss. As I recall the letter, it did not classify either as avoca- 
tional or vocational. It simply stated, as | remember the letter, that 
it could be pursued for avocational or recreational purposes. 

Mr. Rose. But you found out it was not being so pursued, and 
therefore you determined it to be vocational and the veteran was not 
required to submit justification; is that correct? 

Mr. Hetss. That is in substance correct. 

Mr. Ross. I think that is correct, and you referred to the central 
office. 

Mr. Hetss. But your statement about the letter said I wanted to 
express it. 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. I appreciate that. 

Referring to exhibit 3, which is introduced into the record, it is a 
letter of March 30, 1949, giving you these instructions. 

Mr. Hetss. That is correct. 

Mr. Rose. And saying that your letter of February 2, 1949, to the 
president of the National Academy of Broadcasting should be recalled. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question here? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Do you know anything about the over-all pieture 
of these radio schools? 

Mr. Hetss. No, sir; Mr. Chudoff, I do not. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Who does? I want to find out how many there are. 
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Mr. Hetss. In this area? 

Mr. Cuuporr. Yes. 

Perhaps the gentleman who spoke previously could tell. 

How many radio schools are there in the United States? 

Mr. Harpy. I can’t answer that question. The figure I gave 
related to the colleges and universities. I have no knowledge of the 
vocational schools, as to how many there are. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Does any gentleman here from the central office 
know the number of vocational schools there are? 

Mr. Cotxe. I don’t believe we can testify to that. I think we can 
perhaps supply it for the record for the committee. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Will you do that? 

I would also like to know the number of veterans who took courses 
in radio announcing and so forth under the GI bill, the number who 
were turned down, and the number that completed their course. 

Mr. Cotte. We will give you such data as we are able to assemble 
for the record. 

Mr. Rosse. Thank you. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

Avuoust 14, 1951, 
Hon. Ourn E, Teacue, 
Chairman, House Select Committee to Investigate 
Educational ond Loan Guaranty Programs Under GI Bill, 


Room 414, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Teacur: The Assistant Administrator for Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education has supplied the following information in compliance with the 
verbal request made at a recent hearing of the committee that information be 
furnished concerning the number of schools providing courses in radio announcing 
or broadcasting and any statistics available to the Veterans’ Administration 
relative to the actions taken in individual veteran’s cases: 

“1. The basis of charge punched cards, which contain information concerning 
courses for which fair and reasonable tuition rates were applicable, identify 47 
individual schools which offer courses in radio announcing or broadcasting. 
rhirty-nine of those schools were classified as private profit schools. 

“2. Reports from regional offices of action taken on applications for entrance 
into training under Public Law 346 in courses considered to be avocational or 
recreational show that during the period July 1948 through October 1950, inclu- 
sive, 22,411 applications were approved for courses in entertainment, music, 
public speaking and radio announcing or broadcasting, while during the same 
period 6,306 applications for entrance into such courses were not approved.” 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. Birpsa.t, 
Assistant Administrator for Legislation. 


Mr. Roser. And thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

The CHarrman. Will you answer a question for the gentleman 
from Kentucky, please? 

Mr. Morton. It is more of an observation than a question, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Without getting into the merits or demerits of the decision taken 
by the Veterans’ Administration in connection with the classification 
of radio training as avocational, I do not think the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters should get the impression that that decision 
was in any way based upon a lack of appreciation of the importance 
of the broadcasting industry by the Veterans’ Administration. 

This has been a difficult law to administer. In its administration 
there have been mistakes in the law itself. There have been weak- 


nesses. 
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The members of your great association are all taxpayers. They 
are conscious of Government expenses. I hear from them. I have 
a letter as of this morning from a member of your association on the 
subject of expenses in Government. 

There unquestionably have been abuses by veterans in making 
use of the Gt educational program. In the opinion of some—perhaps 
wrongly—radio trade schools have been abused by those who wanted 
to merely become ham operators. 

The evidence shows that the decision, at least at this point, to 
classify them as avocational because of an effort to eliminate that 
slight abuse, might have been wrong, but I do not think that the ad- 
ministration had any thought whatsoever of belittling your great 
industry or its great service to all the people, to the Government, and 
to the Administration. 

That is my observation. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate your assurance in that respect. Thank 
you. 

The Cuarrman. I think that proof of the statement the gentleman 
from Kentucky has made, is evidenced by the number of times the 
Veterans’ Administration calls on your people to do a job for them, 

Mr. Coine. May I make an observation? 

I appreciate the remarks of the Congressman from Kentucky, 
because that is in accordance with the attitude of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

I might say in addition that we also have a great respect for people 
who are engaged in the entertainment field and have no desire at 
all to.cast any reflections on people who are engaged in the entertain- 
ment field or who desire to pursue courses to use in connection with 
their vocation. 

It is only the ones that desire to pursue these courses for other 
purposes that we are interested in. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coile, from the correspondence coming into 
our office from the group that Mr. Hardy represents, when they 
prove to you that their school has been placing 90 percent of its 
graduates, they do not understand this ruling and they are very 
much concerned because of the cut-off date. 

Unless the ruling is changed, when the cut-off date arrives, then 
those people will not be able to get that training. 

We have had letters from every section of the country, and they 
do not understand the ruling when, as I understand in tbe case of the 
school here in Washington, they are placing 90 percent of the graduates. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Mr. Chairman, the reason why I asked the question 
of Mr. Coile as to the number of schools and so forth was to determine 
just how many veterans ask to take courses in radio broadcasting 
and allied fields and are turned down. 

I do not think there have been very many. 

How many were turned down? Could you give us a figure, Mr. 
Coile? 

Mr. Corte. I don’t have specific figures, but in the courses in flight 
training, it is my recollection that about 80 percent of all veterans 
who applied were approved for these courses. . 

Mr. Cuvuporr. And if you did turn them down you had a valid 
reason, did you? 
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Mr. Cotte. We thought we did. 

Mr. Cuuporr. You mean you conscientiously thought you had a 
good reason; is that correct? 

Mr. Corts. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corre, take the school here in Washington, 
for instance, how did you go about deciding the school was avocational? 
It is a true statement that 90 percent of their graduates are being 
placed in the radio industry and television? 

Mr. Cotte. I don’t know, sir. 

Our determination was based upen course content, being so nearly 
parallel to course content in schools giving courses in drama and other 
courses, in the entertainment field. 

We simply said that these announcing courses in content courses are 
entertainment courses. 

Now, I would like to make a distinction between the announcing 
courses and the technician courses. We do not require justification 
for those courses that prepare a man to be a technician in the broad- 
casting industry. It is the announcing courses. Because of their 
content, it appealed to us and we thought the only decision we could 
make was that the content of the course did fit in so closely and so 
almost precisely with certain drama courses and other courses for the 
entertainment field that it would not be proper to accept the announc- 
ing courses. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Would you ever turn down a man who wanted to go 
to a school and take a combination course such as technical radio 
operating and announcing? 

Mr. Corre. I think that is correct, sir. But not all schools have 


the courses set up that way. They have them set up as separate 


courses. 

Mr. Meavows. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Meavows. The difficulty seems to arise, Mr. Coile, that in 
carrying out or pursuing that philosophy which you have just enunci- 
ated there, from the fact that each of these courses has a slightly 
different development there is none of them identical. 

Some may be more specifically a technical type of course in station 
operation; another might get into a little music appreciation or per- 
haps drama. 

As a matter of fact there are a few schools in New York and Holly- 
wood which are radio-drama schools, which undoubtedly would fall 
under the definition of avocationa! courses, but by virtue of your 
office taking the decision out of the hands of the regional office, who 
are in a position to study each course individually, there is no longer 
the chance to take each of these courses in outline, in these schools in 
question, and evaluate them in accordance with the content and de- 
termine whether it is a drama course or is, in fact, a technical course 

This all-station letter which you sent out now without further 
question categorizes all these schools, and we have the course out- 
lines here of a great many of them, some of them with no drama, no 
music appreciation, none of that sort of thing; purely a little bit of 
speech, script writing, newscasting, station operation, program 
planning, and so forth; getting none whatsoever into the field of 
drama or music appreciation. 
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But they are placed under a blanket, and apparently the regional 
manager has been disallowed the authority to make a determination 
of a course well known to him to be pursued for vocational reasons. 

With regard to the question raised by Mr. Chudoff, this situation 
has hardly had a chance to develop because this ruling was made in 
February. 

Many of the regional offices rebelled, so to speak, against, the ruling, 
and it took another series of letters to enforce the view of the central 
office on those regional offices. 

Even to this date some are still rebelling against the ruling of the 
central office. 

So there has been very little period of time to develop a large 
number of rejections that have been contested so severely. 

Mr. Core. I think that we attempted in this letter of February 
20 to point out the distinction between the two types of courses. 

For instance, there is a sentence that says: 

However, the foregoing determination does not conclude or approve without 
justification courses of a management or a technical character, such as camera 
technique, lighting technique, stage management, radio and television engineer- 
ing, floor management, and so forth. 

Mr. Rose. In that connection, then, Mr. Coile, we have a case of 
two schools in Texas, the Texas Trade School, and the Institute of 
Radio Broadcasting. There you took the position that their courses 
were of a different nature. They didn’t belive that they lent them- 
selves to avocational pursuit, and they raised the question with you. 

On receiving the all-station letter of February 20, they immediately 
responded to you and advised that they had made a determination 
and investigation that these schools did have a good placement record 
and were not of an avocational nature. They presumably sent this 
justification to you. 

As a result of that inquiry, you answered back to the manager of 
the Veterans’ Administration regional office in Dallas, Tex., on 
April 2, 1951, with this short letter: 

It is presumed that your letter has to do with courses of the character specifically 
referred to in the Assistant Administrator’s all-station letter of February 20, 1951, 
subject: ‘‘Entertainment courses.”” If the foregoing presumption is correct, it is 
suggested that your office without delay apply the principles and policies an- 
nounced in the all-station letter cited above. 

It would appear that in spite of this justification which they sub- 
mitted to you, that you overrode their decision and that they were 
directed in this letter of April 2 to discontinue consideration of these 
courses as avocational courses. 

However, we are advised by the manager that that action did not 
happen, 

Apparently, despite your warning of April 2, they apparently have 
continued to consider those courses vocational and do not require 
justification for entry into those courses. 

The point I am making is that apparently the matter was lifted 
completely out of the hands of the local office, which might separate 
these courses of drama or avocational character from these courses that 
you have just described, the station management, and so forth, and in 
spite of their representations to you, they apparently are overridden 
by the central office. 

Would you care to comment on that point? 
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Mr. Core. I am sorry I do not have the complete correspondence 
relating to that individual case. 

But our attitude would be this, Mr. Meadows: That if that is a 
course that is in the entertainment field, that is, the announcing 
course, as distinguished from one of these technical courses, that the 
survey of the school would not remove it from the necessity for 
justification. 

On the other hand, if the course is one of these technical courses, 
then a survey of the school would have nothing to do with it. They 
should not require justification. . 

We do not do this on the basis of individual schools; we do it on the 
basis of course. 

The CuartrmMan. Mr. Coile, many of them wrote us that they had 
to have a combination of technicians and announcers in the smaller 
stations and that they kept an announcer on duty 75 percent of the 
time and that it was very necessary to have men that had this combi- 
nation traiming. 

What I want to ask you is this: Did not this National Academy of 
Broadcasting have a combination of training where even though they 
did have some announcing and drama, as you said there, they also 
had the technical training? 

Mr. Core. | believe perhaps we have some information concerning 
the content of that course. 

Mr. York. Mr. Chairman, as to the content, this information was 
extracted from the effective contract with that institution: 

One course is labeled, ‘‘Course leading to professional certificate.”’ 
It is outlined in two semesters. The first semester consists of an- 
nouncing 1, foreign language prouunciation, music appreciation, radio 
drama, diction, journalism, orientation, and history of radio. 

The second semester is announcing 2, foreign language pronuncia- 
tion 2, music continuity, radio drama 2, radio script writing 2, produc- 
tion, publicity and advertising, diction 2, orientation and history of 
radio. 

The CHarrMan. | might point out that in the University of Ken- 
tucky you have announcing, beginning and advanced; you have radio 
regulation, you have script writing, and you have production. 

A boy can go to the University of Kentucky and he can take those 
subjects and there is no question about it at all. 

1 understand that—and Mr. Bristor is in the room and | would like 
to have him comment on this in a minute—as | understand it, the 
National School of Broadcasting is placing between 90 and 100 percent 
of their graduates, and their curriculum contains what you have men- 
tioned, which is more than is given at the University of Kentucky. 
Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. York. I am not familiar with the curriculum of the University 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. Cuuporr. Is it not true that many of the colleges have what 
they call ‘‘fun’’ courses? 

I know one course that I took was called “ physical factors of civiliza- 
tion.”’ It had nothing to do with the general course | was studying. 
I also took a course of fine arts, too, ‘‘music appreciation,’ and sat 
and listened to a lot of records for a half hour and then the teacher 
would tell us about the history of that type of music, and so forth. 
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Do you not have to take that into consideration in all these things 
when you approve courses and look them over, that some school is 
not going to stick to a line of technicality in a radio course? 

There has to be a certain amount of—shall I say—courses tending 
to give you some sort of culture in addition to getting the technical 
part of the course. 

I think you fellows that supervise that will agree with me that you 
will let the colleges and universities do that every day and you would 
not say a word as far as veterans’ training is concerned, but as soon 
as a private school tries to do it, you try to find ways and means of 
saying they cannot contract with the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Coire. Of course, I think the distinction comes in because the 
elective courses in the institution of higher learning are pursued for 
credit toward the ultimate educational objective of the student, that 
is, a degree. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coile, how widespread was the abuse in this 
particular field? 

Mr. Core. In fields closely allied with it, that is, public speaking 
and personality development, and some entertainment courses, there 
was considerable. 

The Cuarrman. It did not compare with flight training, did it? 

Mr. Comte. No. Flight training, by and large, was the greatest 
area of abuse in the entire program. 

The Cuarrman. We are going to have to leave in a few minutes. 

Mr. Bristor, we talked with you, and corresponded with you 
back and forth. We would like to hear from you for just a moment on 
this subject and on the National Broadcasting Academy. 


STATEMENT OF BOYCE L. BRISTOR, BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Bristor. Mr. Chairman, my name is Boyce L. Bristor. 

The Board of Education here in the District of Columbia is the 
official approved agency for veterans’ training, and I have directed 
the program for the Board of Education since 1944. 

I would like to say in the beginning that we have been very careful 
in checking on this school of the National Academy of Broadcasting. 
I do not profess to be an expert in this area, but the Board of Educa- 
tion has allowed me in all cases to select the very best that we could 
in the public school system, and the chairman of the committee that 
has passed on all the statements that we have made concerning this 
school is Dr. Huber, who has charge of all the radio and broadcasting 
for the public schools of the District of Columbia and has had that 
job for many years. 

Also, we have on that committee the head of the radio broadcasting 
from the high schools and from the junior high schools and from the 
elementary schools. 

That shows you the caliber of the committee that has passed on the 
offerings of this school. 

When they first passed on the offerings of the school, they checked 
on, for example, the American University, and they checked on 
Kentucky and other colleges throughout the country, as to the offer- 
of their schools, to see how they compared with what they offered 
here at the National Academy of Broadcasting. 
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Also, we contacted the United States Office of Education to deter- 
mine what they considered was necessary for a veteran to take in the 
way of courses to lead up to the training that was necessary to enter 
into this field. 

We found there that the Federal Radio Education Committee, of 
the United States Office of Education, stated that they needed orienta- 
tion, announcing, beginning and advanced; radio drama, production, 
music journalism, newscasting, program planning, and script writing. 

The program at the National Academy of Broadcasting was orienta- 
tion, announcing, beginning and advanced; drama, music apprecia- 
tion, and continuity, diction, journalism, newscasting, script writing, 
production, and foreign language pronunciation. 

Now, the way that our committee decided——and we think that it 
is one of the biggest factors in determining whether it is vocational 
or avocational—was to determine whether or not the men that gradu- 
ated from the school were receiving jobs. We found that between 
eighty and ninety percent of those people who graduated from that 
school with the full course were receiving jobs. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brister, what percentage of the students that 
start there graduate? Can you tell us about that? Do you know 
how many drop out? 

Mr. Bristor. They have a few that drop out. 

The Cuarrman. Has that been checked? 

Do you people know that enough of them complete the course so 
that there would be some indication that it is a good school? 

Mr. Brisror. Yes, sir. 

There are very few that drop out, very few. 

We even looked into the reasons why they dropped out. I can 
give vou some of those reasons. 

For example, one man had to go back into the service. One man 
had to move out of the city with his family, for family reasons. And 
for various reasons such as that. 

I don’t know of any case where any of them dropped out because 
they didn’t think they were getting what they should get at the school. 
It was a case of some particular reason why they had to drop the 
course rather than any objection to the offerings. 

We have also checked to find out—just vesterday we checked to 
find out how many jobs are now available if they had graduates. <A 
list of letters and requests that have come in shows that there are 12 
vacancies right now requesting someone who has graduated from that 
school. Right in the Washington, D. C. area, we checked to find out 
how many would have been hired here if they had graduated from the 
school. We found out that 27 had been hired, within the regional 
area. 

We feel that aside from the fact of whether or not the school is 
offering a program that is worth while, the men that are coming out 
are pleasing the stations where they are hired, and m many cases they 
are asking for more, are asking for another man in this area or in that 
area. Therefore, they are pleased with the veterans that come out of 
there because these veterans are getting the training that they need. 
The stations say, ‘This is the kind of man we want.”’ We feel they 
are doing an excellent job. 
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Not only that, but we have checked on the qualifications of the 
teachers and on the curriculum in general, and we feel that it is, we 
rate it as excellent. 

The Caatrman. Do you have any information as to abuses in this 
type of program in the District of Columbia? 

Mtr. Bristor. No; I have not. This is the only school of this type 
that we have in the District of Columbia. 

The Cuarrman. It is the only school of broadcasting in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. Brisror. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Who is the operator of this school? 

Mr. Bristor. Miss Keith. 

The Cuaarrman. Do you know anything about her background? 

Mr. Brisror. Yes; I do. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about her background that 
qualifies her to be a school operator? 

Mr. Brisror. Yes; I do. I know that she has an excellent back- 
ground. I think probably we could supply you with the information 
giving vou her qualifications, and so forth. 

She has been in this work for years. She was recognized by the 
armed services. She has been recognized by the authorities to be sent 
overseas in this type of work. She has taught in colleges and in 
universities. She has one of the finest backgrounds of anybody and 
experience of anybody that we know of in this field. 

The CaarrmMan. How long has this school been in operation? 

Mr. Bristror. She had individual pupils for a long time. As a 
school I think it is since 1945, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. It is a GI school. 

Mr. Bristor, I am going to have to leave. We appreciate your 
coming up. We want to get your statement into the record. I have 
to answer a roll call. 

Mr. Rose, will you go ahead and ask the questions. 

Mr. Rosse. Mr. Bristor, will you tell us something about your 
endeavors to help veterans with their justifications to the Veterans’ 
Administration and what the results were? 

Mr. Bristror. Well, there seemed to be so much trouble that these 
veterans were having in trying to get into the school. In the first 
place, as it was brought out here, it was first determined that the 
veterans could not go there until they had justified their request. 
Then along came a statement that as of that date everybody could 
enter who wished to pursue the course, and all of the veterans entered 
that cared to. 

Then again we received word from the regional office that the 
central office had changed their minds on that and said that it was 
determined to be recreational and not vocational. 

So I asked some of the veterans to come in. I talked to them 
personally. I didn’t want to take anybody else’s word for it, neither 
the director of the school nor the Veterans’ Administration. I just 
wanted to talk to the veterans personally. 1 invited in three veterans, 
and I asked them what their problems were. They told me their 
problems and the experiences they had in trying to get into the 
school, stating that they could not. 

I thought that maybe we could be of some assistance to them. 
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We found out from the Veterans’ Administration that maybe they 
weren’t filling out their papers correctly because, to us, they sounded 
as though they were satisfactory. So we asked the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to tell us exactly what they wanted. I helped them to fill 
in these applications to see whether or not they could get through. 
As far as I know, these three boys never got in. 

Mr. Rose. Was it stated that if they had gotten in there was a job 
waiting for them? 

Mr. Bristor. Absolutely. There would be jobs waiting for these 
three boys if they could have gotten through. 

Mr. Rose. And for some reason the Veterans’ Administration, some 
reason vou are not familiar with, turned them down, and they couldn’t 
get the training because it was said to be avocational despite the fact 
that there were jobs waiting for them? 

Mr. Bristor. That is right. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you very much, Mr. Bristor. We appreciate 
your presence. 

| believe we can go on informally. I don’t think there is any use, 
Mr. Coile, in having you come up here. We can just talk over the 
table. 

The Northwest Broadcasting School of Portland was notified on 
February 27, 1951, that its broadcasting course was considered to be 
avocational and recreational from that date on. In an attempt to 
substantiate the position that he had well-paying jobs for his graduates 
and immediate job offers, the owner of the school wrote numerous 
letters to various radio broadcasting stations. These letters are 
introduced into the record. I will read very briefly excerpts from 
them. 

A letter dated May 31, 1951, from station KFGR, states: 

In answer to vour question, “Is radio training avocational,” I presume this is 
in regard to the Veterans’ Administration statement that radio training is avoca- 
tional, which is the most ridiculous statement I have ever heard. 

As a consultant for over 5 years, it was my business to contact all the radio sta- 
tions in Oregon and Washington. There has never been a time, to my knowledg: 
that the stations in this area could not use good combination men. That is, with 
a license and also trained in announcing and news procedure. In fact, this condi- 
tion exists more today than at any time in the past 10 vears. 

A letter of May 31, 1951, from Station KLIX to the owner of the 
school states: 

We were amazed to learn that the Veterans’ Administration has classified train- 
ing for radio broadcasting work as “avocational.”’ Especially, considering the fact 
that the VA is right at the head of the list of Government bureaus that should 
appreciate just what commercial radio is doing. Just about every station in the 
country has used VA programs on a weekly basis for as long as I can remember. 

The balance of these letters will be introduced in the record. I will 
supply them for the record, Mr. Reporter. 

In addition to these numerous letters, | would like to introduce into 
the record a statement by the State department of education of the 
State of Oregon, dated March 19, 1951, to Mr. Sawyer. I will read 
an excerpt from that. 


We certainly are of the opinion that it is a vocational course since it is set up 
specifically to train students for a vocation in radio, and, as such, is required to 
be licensed under the Oregon Vocational School Licensing System. 
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To summarize, Mr. Coile and Mr. York, the State approval agency 
says the course is vocational. The se hool, naturally, claims it is 
vocational and submits numerous letters indicating good jobs waiting 
immediately for the veteran. Your regional and district offices agree 
that the course is vocational. 

Now, when you in Washington here determined country-wide that 
every broadcasting course was vocational, did you ask your regional 
offices for their opinions? Mr. Coile, what study did you make of the 
situation in the light of the unanimous opposition? Did you ask your 
regional offices w vhat their opinions were, or did you impose your 
central office ruling on them despite their opinions?) What study did 
you make? 

Mr. Corne. I think I can and should say this: As to the determina- 
tion made by the central office of the Veterans’ Administration, our 
determination was to the effect that the radio-announcing course is an 
entertainment course and therefore under the instruction requires 
justification. ; 

Mr. Rose. Despite the facts to the contrary; is that correct? 

Mr. Corte. The evidence that I have heard here is to the effect that 
radio announcing is vocational, and that is a contention that we readily 
agree with. We do not debate that in the least. We recognize that 
it is. 

Mr. Rose. Why do you then classify it as avocational and put the 
veteran through this justification proc edure, as Mr. Bristor mentioned? 
Here is all of the evidence. Isn't it apparent, Mr. Coile, that it is 
vocational? 

Mr. Corre. I am afraid I haven’t made my testimony plain. I 
have intended to make it plain that all of the occupations for which 
this training is given are legitimate vocations. We have no quarrel 
with any of the vocations, whether in the entertainment field, whether 
in photography, or whether it is the vocation of the professional dancer. 
Our interest is only to eliminate from the pursuit of these courses 
veterans who are not aiming toward the vocational field. 

Mr. Rose. Then that is your interpretation of the intent of the law 
which says that a veteran should not take an avocational course but 
only one which leads to occupational advancement. The intent of 
the law is very clear, as you yourself repeated. 

So despite the evidence that the training leads to occupational 
advancement of the veteran, which is the intent of the law—and the 
overwhelming evidence is to that effect-——vou have interpreted the law 
to mean that he cannot take it despite the vocational advancement 
which is so apparent? I just want to get your interpretation of the 
law. 
Mr. Corre. I hope you will bear with me. I am not trying to be 
technical. All 1 am attempting to do is to say this: That in the 
entertainment field the evidence that we had persuaded us that there 
were veterans, a sufficient percentage of veterans, who pursued courses 
in the entertainment field for avocational and recreational purposes, 
to require us to screen out all applicants for those courses and to 
eliminate those that had no serious intent in mind. 

Mr. Mrapows. May we have your observation, Mr. Coile; as to 
we this determination was made in February 1950, when the initial 

t, Public Law 862, was passed in July 1948? W hy was there the 
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period of delay? Why was the determination not made shortly after 
the passage of Public Law 862 rather than 3 years later? 

Mr. Core. Well, I think maybe I can give a little background on 
that. 

As will be recalled from the testimony with respect to the matter 
of the National Academy of Broadcasting, that case came to our 
attention in 1949. We thought that it was an isolated instance. The 
matter was not again brought to our attention until 1950 when a 
veteran presented himself from the Philadelphia area, as I recall, for 
enrollment in that school without having justified the pursuit of the 
course. 

We communicated with the Philadelphia regional Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration and advised them that it had been improper 
to issue a certificate to the veteran without his having provided the 
justification necessary for the pursuit of that entertainment course. 
Thereupon we had correspondence with the Philadelphia office with 
respect to three schools in the area served by the Philadelphia regional 
office. 

Upon receipt of their communication containing also certain sub- 
missions made by the schools, we further communicated with the 
Philadelphia office and informed them that the courses in radio an- 
nouncing, as submitted, did fit into the entertainment classification. 
Inasmuch as we then had evidence that the Philadelphia office had 
not required justification, that letter was sent to all regional offices 
for their information and guidance. 

But it wasn’t until early in 1950, as I recall, that we had that 
occasion of the veteran presenting himself without having had the 
justification. 

Mr. Merapows. It would appear that the regional office in Dallas 
and that the regional offices in the State of Missouri were advised 
that they had not placed this ruling in effect for broadcasting schools, 
and it would appear then that these regions are still not following or 
placing the interpretation on the law in accordance with the views of 
the central office. I believe you have not seen this correspondence 
from Dallas, but it would appear, from the facts as I have related 
them to you, that these schools are still operating without the justifica- 
tions and that that point has not been established properly there. 

Mr. Corie. That is entirely possible. I did inquire this morning 
as to whether we had had communications from this wide area of com- 
plaint. Our correspondence apparently has not been of comparable 
volume to that which has been received by the committee. 

I did have occasion to confer with Mr. Sawyer of the Northwest 
School at Portland, Oreg., and we did have correspondence, as you 
pointed out, with the Dallas regional office, and perhaps some others. 
But we have not had any considerable amount of correspondence from 
either our regional offices nor from schools. 

Mr. Meapows. The explanation of that apparently, if your experi- 
ences are similar to those of ours, is that the letter was sent out on 
February 20. It was applied by a few regions. As the thing has been 
developing, we kept getting letters from various parts of the country, 
and even just recently. It appears that for the first time the regional 
office has taken that letter seriously and applying it, immediately 
raising the contention which has started these people writing letters. 


. 
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We have recently gotten letters from schools in California because 
the issue was raised there just about 3 weeks ago. It appears that 
although the letter was sent out on February 20, it is now being placed 
in effect or it is now being observed by the regional manager. 

Mr. Corxe. I should say for the record that I recall that in perhaps 
1949 we had correspondence with the Los Angeles office on this subject. 
Now, I don’t know whether you have had any correspondence with the 
Los Angeles area or with the San Francisco area. 

Mr. Meapows. It has been Los Angeles. 

We are pursuing this matter in an attempt to bring it to a conclusion 
so that we will not have to have a short session tomorrow. Are there 
any other remarks, Mr. Coile, Mr. Mont, or Mr. York, or any other of 
the gentlemen from the Veterans’ Administration, you would like to 
put into the record here to round out your views or anything else you 
want to state for the record as to the position of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration? 

We have another letter we want to introduce into the record to make 
that situation complete, but you are privileged to make any statements 
you wish to make. 

Mr. Cotte. I would like only to add this: Perhaps it may be repeti- 
tious. Our determinations in these cases are not aimed at any occupa- 
tion. Nor is the determination made with respect to a school. We 
do attempt, insofar as we can, to make determinations on courses. 
The determination as to whether veterans who desire to pursue a 
course must submit justification would apply to all schools offering 
that course and not to individualized schools. It would not require 
veterans to submit justification for enrollment in school A and not re- 
quire them to do so for enrollment in school B. We are trying to deal 
with courses in respect to that. 

Mr. Herss. The only statement I would like to make is to clarify 
one impression which might have been raised by Mr. Bristor’s testi- 
mony. Mr. Bristor’s statements undoubtedly are accurate, but I 
would like to make clear that as far as the Washington regional office 
is concerned no veteran is ever turned down in broadcasting if he has 
a complete justification. We make everything available to him that 
we use in our advising and guidance procedures to develop the situa- 
tion. He is never turned down if he is really serious in his intent. 

Mr. Meapvows. Mr. Monk. 

Mr. Brisror. Pardon me, if I may interrupt. I would like to 
answer that by stating that we have had several cases—and | think 
I have called them to Mr. Heiss’ attention before—cases where we 
felt that they should enter the school. I think the school would be 
glad to furnish you with a list of those cases that have been turned 
down and a list of some that have been passed where we couldn’t 
understand how they were passed. 

Personally I don’t know whether the people who pass on these are 
experienced people in the field of radio broadcasting or not. But 
some of them that have been turned down it seems impossible that 
they would be turned down. 

Now, we have the same thing in music. We have had six of our 
very fine music people graduating from our high schools that should 
follow music the rest of their lives, according to the head of the 
department of music. All six of those boys were turned down until 
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the head of the music department went with the boys and saw that 
they were passed to continue their music as a life work. 

It has been our experience all through that too many times it takes 
anywhere from a week to 4 months for a boy to determine whether or 
not he should enter into this National Broadcasting School. Accord- 
ing to the boys themselves, it sometimes has taken 1 month and it 
sometimes has taken 4 months before they make a determination. 

Now, when that happens there is something wrong because if a boy 
is eligible he is eligible today and not 4 months from today. So our 
question is whether or not these boys are receiving the consideration 
they should at the time they put their applications in. 

Mr. Corte. May I make an observation? 

Mr. Meapows. Yes. 

Mr. Coie. The Veterans’ Administration, of course, is an organi- 
zation to serve veterans. We exist for that purpose. We always, 
insofar as we can, give prompt service to any veteran who desires to 
make papeetion for any benefit. My observation would extend just 
a little bit further, however, to say that I have oftentimes been 
impressed with one side of the case that has been presented to me 
and have not been able to understand the action taken when I had 
only half of the story. 

Now, our people who make adjudications in these cases oftentimes 
have information that is of a privileged character, and Mr. Bristor or 
the school or anyone else has no entitlement to be informed of the 
matters that are in the file. It is quite likely that people who do not 
have possession of all of the facts could not understand why a decision 
was reached. But there must be sound reasons within the files of the 
Veterans’ Administration to persuade us in some of these cases that 
are not understood by others. 

Mr. Meavows. We have just handled a case in our own office 
vesterday of that nature. I understand thoroughly what you mean, 
Mr. Coile. The representations made by the individual were con- 
sideraly at variation with those in the record. 

I would like to ask you one question. We received a complaint 
from California that there are 500—now, this is completely unsubstan- 
tiated correspondence—that there are about 500 flight-school applica- 
tions pending decision there as to whether they are avocational or 
vocational. If that matter can be checked as to its accuracy, | would 
appreciate it. 

| would like to make one further observation with regard to the 
way an individual can secure justification; they apparently found the 
answer in Philadelphia in certain instances. 

The school operators there had a blank form signed by the indi- 
vidual seeking to transfer and fabricated the reason themselves, 
usually to the effect that “I have a brother-in-law in this business, 
and he is going to give me a job.” 

After taking the veteran’s signature on the blank form, they typed 
that reason in, and for some time it was apparently effective in getting 
the man approved for transfer or enrollment into the course. That 
is a slight variation from the thing we are discussing here. We hope 
it is not too prevalent, but it certainly was happening there. 

We will now close the record and introduce some other documents. 

Mr. Rose. We will introduce letters from the State of Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education, the State of Illinois Department of Education, the 
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Office of Veterans’ Affairs, Kansas, the State of Arizona Governor's 
Council for Veterans’ Institutional and On-the-Job Training, the 
State Department of Public Instruction of Montana, and the State 
of Missouri Department of Education, Division of Public Schools. 

There is one final thing I would like to read into the record. That 
is the dictionary definition of the word “‘avocation.”’ 

“It is a subordinate occupation, a hobby.” 

A “hobby” is a “favored avocation.”’ 

The word “recreation”’ is a “diversion or a mode of diversion, play, 
entertainment.’’ Synonyms are “diversion, recreation, pastimes, 
sport.” 

I would like to also read into the record a letter from the Philadelphia 
regional office dated January 24, 1951: 

Entertainment courses, in the opinion of this office, comprise those in which an 
individual learns to exploit a talent or perfect a skill which would enable him to 
perform in public or in private for the entertainment of others. 

I would like finally to read into the record a letter from the American 
Foundation of Dramatic Arts, dated Jauary 6, 1951, to the Veterans’ 
Administration, Phiadelphia regional office: 

It is rather disconcerting to be called on to prove that one of the biggest busi- 
nesses or industries such as radio and television is either vocational or recreational. 
As a court would say, it is well known by every sensible person that they are 
businesses and not recreation or avocations. 

The Federal Communications Commission and a Supreme Court decision have 
ruled that radio is a business and not “entertainment.” This came up and it was 
settled during World War II when the draft status of their staffs was being set up. 

I mention our subjects of speech, voice, diction, and interpretation in radio, and 
I say that that does not make it entertainment because the Bell Telephone Co. 
trains their employees in these subjects, and that is a business. The Government, 
of necessity, in their communications schools must teach these subjects. We know 
they are absolute requirements for anyone who is working in these fields, whether 
he is reading news, selling and merchandising products, inviting people to buy 
United States bonds, or to join the services, or for filling any other end purpose of 
the sponsor. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Meapows. We will advise Mr. Longfellow concerning the next 
date. We have no schedule now. 

Mr. Corre. We will not meet tomorrow? 


Mr. Mpapows. No, sir. 
(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., a recess was taken, the committee to 


reconvene upon the call of the chairman.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SeLect Commirrer To INVESTIGATE 
EDUCATIONAL Program Unper GI BILt, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 455, 
House Office Building, Hon. Olin E. Teague, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Evins, Patten, and Scudder. 

Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director, and George M. 
Rose, professional staff member. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Eckert, would you, Mr. Smith, Mr. Matchett, and Mr. Ayres 
come forward, please? 

Mr. Eckert, I would like to tell you that the people of the committee 
certainly appreciate the help that you have given our committee and 
the work that you have done for us and with us. 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES E. ECKERT, LEGISLATIVE ATTORNEY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL; WAYNE H. SMITH, 
ATTORNEY, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; FRANK T. 
MATCHETT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF INVESTIGATIONS; 
W. C. AYRES, INVESTIGATOR IN CHARGE, OFFICE OF INVESTI- 
GATIONS 


Mr. Ecxert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It has been a pleasure 
working with you on some of these problems that we had a mutual 
interest in. 

The CuarrmMan. We have learned from you people, and also from 
the Veterans’ Administration, that there are a lot of problems involved 
and that investigation of schools is not something that is simple to do. 

Mr. Eckert. I think the magnitude of the program is something 
which we have all become cognizant of. There is evidence that a 
careful and complete evaluation is very necessary. 

The Cuarrman. Did the staff tell you any particular way that they 
wanted you to proceed this morning? 

Mr. Eckert. I discussed it with the staff, Mr. Chairman, and it 
was suggested that possibly we would go over some phases of our sur- 
vey and bring to the attention the bases for this survey and what we 
hope to present, and to give you an indication of what this general 
survey covered. 

The Cuatrman. Allright, sir. Suppose you go right ahead. 
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Mr. Ecxerr. If I may proceed, Mr. Chairman, this survey is a 
compilation of the audit, investigative findings, of the General 
Accounting Office. 

Some of it is supplemented by various inspections and audits which 
we felt would be necessary to give us a general picture and to be 
representative of the operation of the program on an over-all basis or 
Nation-wide basis. 

This survey, I think, as the members are probably aware, was done 
starting early last fall, and covers the various types of programs 
under the GI bill. 

It covers the administration of the program by the Veterans’ 
Administration, the participation by the States, the participation by 
the schools, and covers the college-level educational institutions, the 
privately operated profit, trade, and vocational schools below the 
college level, nonprofit schools below the college level, on-the-job 
training, institutional and farm training, and it encompasses also the 
readjustment allowance program to the extent that our work led us 
into that field. 

We have tried to point out here in this general survey as complete 
a picture as we possibly could of the entire program from its inception 
by the legislation, its operational functions by the administrative 
office, how it affected the veterans, the schools, and have hoped that 
this would be of value both to the administration and to the Congress 
in connection with any possible future similar programs. 

[ would like to point out that, under the survey, we have grouped 
them by programs, by types of programs. In other words, we have 
grouped them by the level of the school. For instance, we have them, 
as I indicated them, by colleges, trade schools, and the different types 
of educational institutions that operated under the program. 

Under each of these we have indicated in the survey the types of 
questions that we have come in contact with in our audit function. 
In each one we list the different problems, some based on the legisla- 
tion, some that have arisen through the administration of the program, 
some which we have noted questionable practices on the part of 
colleges, and in connection with various items, such as tuition, sub- 
sistence, supplies and books, and various other detailed parts or items. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Eckert, will you permit me to interrupt you? 
This committee is interested in a well-rounded report and recom- 
mendation on future legislation, if we are to have a future educational 
training program. 

We have gone in rather extensively to the trade-school level. It 
has appeared to some that the college level is more or less, shall we 
say, Simon pure. Maybe we have not looked into the college-level 
operation as much as possible. There has been some information or 
indication that the VA officials felt that, as far as the college level is 
concerned, there was no need of looking into it, that that was well 
regulated and well operated. Could you give the committee the 
benefit of your findings as to the college level as regards the extent 
the enrollment increases, and the extent tuition increases, and what 
it has meant from the monetary point of view to the colleges of the 
country? : 

In other words, we are inclined to criticize the trade school level 
but we are not inclined to criticize the practices of the college level. 
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If you could give us the college level picture, I personally would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Eckert. I would be very happy to attempt to give you a sum- 
mary of it, Mr. Evins. 

I think this committee has been furnished with a preliminary report 
on the college level. That has been incorporated in our general report 
here. 

Reading from this report, or covering it generally, it indicates that, 
at the peak, 1,100,000 veterans were enrolled in approximately 1,700 
colleges. 

Our report goes further to show the problems that we have noted in 
connection with the college training. 

The colleges have increased their tuition rates tremendously. We 
note here in this report that some have increased them more than 
300 percent. 

We have one example particularly where it is shown that a college 
operating on a nonresident rate increased its charge from $25 to $100 
a quarter for veteran students. 

Mr. Evins. Will you name that college? 

Mr. Eckert. Our report does not give the name of the colleges. 

The CHarrMan. It is named in the report, Mr. Eckert. We have 
not discussed that, but we do intend to have a separate hearing on 
colleges where we will name those colleges later. We are going to have 
a separate hearing on colleges later. 

Mr. Eckert. All right, sir. 

We have not listed the names of any institutions in here, to the 
best of my knowledge. However, we have, of course, the report 
which would be the background of this analysis and we would be very 
happy, in any case, to bring the specific report up, if the committee 
would like to get into it. 

Mr. Evins. You say that university has doubled in tuition? Do 
you mean that is limited just to the veterans enrolled under this 
program, or has it also enhanced the tuition rates for their nonveteran 
or normal student enrollment? 

Mr. Eckert. When we speak of their general increases, I think 
that would encompass both the veteran and the nonveteran tramee. 

We have one instance listed in this report, under “University collects 
double tuition,’’ and in that case we say one eastern university, re- 
ceiving the nonresident rate, decided to negotiate the contracts 
providing for compensation based on the estimated costs for teaching 
personnel, supplies, and instruction. However, this school was so 
successful with its dealings with the Veterans’ Administration that it 
was able to collect both the negotiated hour rates and, in addition, the 
customary fixed charge, which was the only charge made on students 
in the amount of tuition. 

In other words, in that instance it was not increased as to the non- 
veteran. It was increased to the veteran group. 

The Cuarrman. Along that same line, I noticed in one part of your 
report where, out of 641 schools, you found something wrong in 65 
percent of them. 

Is there a percentage given anywhere as to colleges? 

Mr. Eckert. No, sir; I do not believe that we do have on the college 
group a percentage where we-raised questions. I think, if I recall, 
you are referring to the trade-school group. 
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The Cuatrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Ecxerr. I do not believe that we have any over-all percentage 
figure of the colleges. 

Mr. Evins. You indicated colleges have increased their tuition rates 
300 percent or more, and that is colleges, plural. How many does that 
embrace? Do you have any facts of the findings on colleges? How 
many colleges were there? 

Mr. Eckert. Well, we have two particular cases cited, Mr. Evins. 

Frankly, I do not know. I think it might be generally said that all 
of them increased. 

Now, I can remember one instance, I believe, somewhere around a 
thousand percent was the increase. Frankly, how many were over 
300 percent, other than these two examples which we cite, I would not 
be able to say this morning. 

Mr. Evins. Three hundred percent was the average? 

Mr. Ecxerr. No; I do not believe that that would be a fair state- 
ment. 

Mr. Marcuerr. No; that is not. 

Mr. Ecxerr. These are instances, but that is not a general per- 
centage figure. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Eckert, suppose you separated your problems 
into six different general categories. Suppose you take those and run 
through them. 

Your first was tuition, books, and supplies, subsistence and allow- 
ance, attendance and miscellaneous; page 23 in front of the book. 

Did you get through with your general statement? 

Mr. Ecxerr. Yes, I think so, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to point 
out only in the general statement the basis of the survey. I think 
that I have given you that indication of just what we have in mind, 
and how we feel, what use the survey can be put to. 

If I may go ahead, now, on this type of thing, | would like to say 
that each of these problems are brought up under the type of training 
offered or taken, and we have indicated under each type of training 
problems which have arisen. 

Now, generally speaking, I think that the majority of them would 
overlap one and the other. In other words, our problems that we 
meet in all schools covered tuition, the leave problems, the non- 
resident—well, no, the nonresident rates would be applicable only to 
colleges generally. But books, supplies, and attendance. 

The Cuarrman. I am sorry, we did not get this until yesterday, and 
I did not have a chance to go through it. 

Mr. Eckert. I understand that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. But I do not want us to get off on a tangent and 
just run from this to that. I would like to proceed in some orderly 
way with you giving us what information you can. 

Mr. Ecxerr. If I may go ahead, I would like to point out that, as 
I have indicated, these are the results of our audit and investigative 
functions. 

I would like to say that the individual cases which go to make up 
this, that our procedure in those cases was to take exceptions, or 
informal exceptions and to bring those matters to the attention-of the 
administration. By that method we would get them to the attention 
of the Veterans’ Administration for action that could be taken to either 
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satisfactorily explain what we felt were discrepancies, or to take 
collective action against the different schools. 

We have worked very closely with the Veterans’ Administration, 
and they have given us the benefit of their help in many instances. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since we started on colleges, as a result of Mr. 
Evins’ question, suppose you comment on your nonresident rate of 
tuition paid for resident veterans. 

Mr. Eckert. All right, sir. 

A member of the State university applied for and were paid tuition 
at nonresident rates for resident veterans, despite the fact that under 
the constitution and the statutes of the States they were prohibited 
from charging tuition to State residents, or a preferred rate of tuition 
was specified. 

When the matter was brought to the attention of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, a decision was rendered wherein it was held that 
the nonresident State of tuition, as such, is never paid for residents. 

It is however, and has been ever since 1944, sometimes paid as a 
fair and reasonable rate. 

The Administrator further stated that, although an institution is 
prohibited by State law from charging tuition or restricted to the 
amount it may charge, does not preclude it from receiving payment 
of the tuition determined by the Administrator to be fair and reason- 
able for the instruction of veterans. 

If I might just enlarge on that, that encompasses the situation, Mr. 
Chairman, where the State statute provides for the education or for 
the payment by the State for the cost of educating its veterans. In 
those instances, the customary charge, of course, concerning the cus- 
tomary charge, there would not be a customary charge to a veteran. 
But, by going under the legislation, and asking for a fair and reasonable 
rate, a fair and reasonable rate of return, or payment for the education 
of the veteran an agreement was reached that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration would pay these various State colleges the cost or fair rate, 
the established rate, as a payment of fair and reasonable. 

The CuHarrmMan. Does the General Accounting Office agree with the 
interpretation placed on them by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs? 

Mr. Eexerr. We have not taken issue with the determination by 
the Administrator in that case. 

Our position, as I recall, was that as long as that, the amount actu- 
ally paid, represented a fair and reasonable rate as based on teaching 
costs, and related supplies, as required by the act, we would have no 
objection, we would take no objection to it. 

The CHarrMan. What is the end result of paying the nonresident 
rate to resident students? 

Mr. Eckert. The end result? 

The Cuarrman. The end result is paving a much higher rate? 

Mr. Eckert. That is right. It results in the payment 

I think, to get down to a case, particularly a veteran who could go 
to his State college for, we will say $200 a vear, and the nonresident 
rate is $300, it means paying more for the education of that veteran 
because the Government is paying for it at a higher rate than he 
would have to pay himself. 
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Mr. Evins. Have you taken exception or objection to the payments 
to land-grant colleges because payments are being paid by other 
Federal agencies? 

Mr. Eckert. We did, Mr. Evins. I say we took exception. We 
did bring that up with the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. With 
that the Administrator agreed with our suggestion and our position in 
that matter. 

I think, as vou will recall, the matter was brought to the attention 
of the Congress during the last Congress, and specific legislation was 
enacted authorizing them to except a rate which did not consider or 
did not take into consideration, the various other amounts received 
from the Federal Government from grants. 

Mr. Evins. The objectives and purposes of these other statutes are 
entirely different from that of the educational program under the 
GI bill. 

In one instance the men are going to State universities to study 
agriculture, and in this they are being trained under a separate 
program. 

Mr. Eckert. Well, of course under this they can be still studying 
agriculture, and many of them were.; 

The CuarrMan. That question has been settled? 

Mr. Eckert. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Eckert, you mentioned here tuition payments 
by the Veterans’ Administration results in cash refunds to students. 

As I understand, that is VMI, is it not? 

Mr. Ecxerr. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Can you tell us the story of that? 

Mr. Ecxerr. I would be glad to. 

At VMI, the State of Virginia school, the State appropriates a 
sufficient amount for what they call the Virginia students. In other 
words, there are State cadets, residents of the State of Virginia, and 
the amount is to cover their tuition. 

The tuition, that same tuition rate, was paid by the Veterans’ 
Administration on behalf of any of those cadets who were veterans. 

When this matter was examined as the result of the examinations 
by our office, the matter was brought to the attention of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and, notwithstanding the fact that these amounts 
were taken or were credited to the cadets’ account, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration said that those payments were proper and that if there 
was any amount that might have been overpaid that amount would 
have to be the amount that was appropriated and paid over by the 
State; that the amount paid by the Veterans’ Administration was a 
proper payment. 

The results of that operated in this way: The amount appropriated 
by the State was credited to the particular cadet’s account and, at 
the same time his term expired, his account, of course, was charged 
with his tuition, his room and board, and so forth, and any amount 
to his credit at the end of his term was refunded in cash to the cadet. 

We found, in these cases, that because of the crediting of the tui- 
tion by the State to his personal account, and the school, and that 
amount paid by the VA that he is in effect getting credit for double 
tuition. The school was not the recipient of it. It naturally was 
the school crediting to the veteran and he received other room and 
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board or services, or he received it in cash, depending on the status 
of his particular account at the school. 

The Caarrman. What, approximately, would that amount to, Mr. 
Eckert? 

Mr. Eckert. I believe we have something on that in the report, 
Mr. Chairman. It is something slightly over $90,000. It is on page 
59 of the report. 

The Cuatrman. How much did it amount to per individual, though? 

Mr. Meapows. In the report you said it was $300. 

Mr. Ecxerr. Was it $300? That might have varied. 

Mr. Merapows. The statement in the report is, this resulted in a 
unique situation under which each nondisabled veteran received 
benefits totaling $300 more annually than the disabled veteran. 
That is the statement of the report. 

Mr. Eckert, originally this issue was raised by the Comptroller 
General, that these payments of cash refunds to the students were 
not considered legal by the General Accounting Office. Apparently 
the Veterans’ Administration was initially in agreement with the 
General Accounting Office that the overpayment should be refunded 
to the Government. 

Then, apparently, this was set aside later by a subsequent decision 
by the Administrator. Could you develop that point a little further? 

Mr. Eckert. Yes, sir; | would be very happy to. As you have 
indicated, we noted this and brought it to the attention of the Ad- 
ministrator. In his reply to our letter he indicated agreement, that 
it would have been an overpayment or was an overpayment. 

However, in subsequent correspondence, the Administrator re- 
examined the matter and indicated—I do not have the benefit of the 
file here—that the payment by the Veterans’ Administration was 
proper, and if there was any payment that was an excessive payment 
which was received by the cadets, it would have been that amount 
which was paid into the school by the State, and not the amount that 
was paid by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Now, Mr. Smith is here and he may be able to tell us what the 
present status of that is? What is the situation? Do you know what 
the situation of that is? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the position was taken 
by the Administrator that the VA was charged or required to pay fair 
and reasonable rates, and that the State had the right to that; that 
both the $300 paid by the Veterans’ Administration and by the State 
still was not equivalent to the entire cost of the education. 

Therefore, from a legal standpoint, the Veterans’ Administration 
had made no actual overpayment; that to the extent that any over- 
payment that had been made, or any payment improperly made, they 
agreed that it was illegal and an illegal set-up by the school to credit 
a cadet with double tuition, what was in effect double tuition, that that 
was a State matter and that the illegality went to the payment of 
State funds rather than to the payment of Federal funds. 

For that reason, they would make no attempt there or not require 
the school to make refunds to the Government. 

They did ask the school, | think, to correct their billing set-up, but 
whatever amounts they got refunded they credited to the cost of 
education rather than returning it back to the Federal Government. 
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Of course, I think that was making a decision of whether or not you 
were required to consider this additional payment by the Federal 
Government as being the overpayment, or whether you would con- 
sider it the fact that they had a right to this Federal payment if they 
wanted it and took the State money, and consider that an overpay- 
ment. It is more or less a roundrobin. 

Mr. Meapvows. Regardless of the legal issues, the fact remains, 
however, that two governmental agencies, the State and Federal 
Government, were paying tuition rates for one individual. 

Mr. Smrrx. That is right, during that period of time. As I under- 
stand, that practice has been discontinued. 

Mr. Mrapows. On whose payment? Has the State discontinued 
payment or has the Federal Government discontinued payment? 

Mr. Smrru. I believe that the Veterans’ Administration came to an 
agreement with the State government that that would not be done in 
the future. But the Veterans’ Administration would still pay. 

Mr. Merapows. In other words, the State discontinued the pay- 
ment? 

Mr. Smrrx. I am not fully informed on that, but I believe that 
would be what resulted. 

Mr. Ecxerr. I think the committee is probably aware of the basis 
of bringing this to the attention of the Veterans’ Administration in any 
event, but I think that the committee should be aware that our posi- 
tion in this type of thing, under the legislation enacted by Congress, 
and that is that our position is one of bringing these matters to the 
attention of the Veterans’ Administration in view of the finality ac- 
corded his decisions under the law, and the inability of our office to 
take direct corrective action on its own initiative. 

Mr. Evins. Do you have any recommendations for amending the 
law in that particular? 

Ir. Eckert. Frankly, we are not in a position to discuss recom- 
mendations for amending the program, amending the legislation. 
However, in that particular point, Mr. Evins, I think that it would 
be only fair to say that the position of the General Accounting Office 
has been, and is, opposed to affording the finality to any particular 
agency decision; in other words, eliminating or precluding a review 
by the General Accounting Office of its fiscal operations. 

The Cuarrman. What other types of payments, Mr. Eckert, did 
you people run into that you considered overpayments? 

Mr. Eckert. I think we have been discussing the tuition items. 
There are many, of course, variations under each of these, Mr. Chair- 
man, as to how we arrived or assumed they were overpayments. 

For example, take the tuition. Many of them were caused by non- 
attendance or paid after they had been interrupted, paid after entitle- 
ment has elapsed, paid for veterans attending shcool under State 
grants or scholarships, or where the State law authorized them to at- 
tend free, payments of tuition where the schools have set up excessive 
cost figures, and payments of various fees in connection with their 
tuition, which we felt did not come within the fee structure as set up 
in the legislation. 

In that connection, I think generally, we ran into problems on 
books, supplies, and equipment in almost every area, in almost every 
level of school, where the payments for various types of equipments 
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were made to veteran students, where they were not required by non- 
veteran students. 

The CHarrMan. Can you give us a specific example of that? 

Mr. Eckert. We have here listed payments for scientific equip- 
ment furnished to veterans, but not required of nonveteran students. 
There are also payments of rental of lockers that were not required 
for the course of study. Flat rates charged for small lots of supplies 
regardless of amounts issued. I can’t give you offhand the particular 
schools. 

The CaarrMan. | was not speaking as much about the particular 
schools as the particular type of equipment that you might be talking 
about. 

Mr. Eckert. I think one example might be the listing of scientific 
equipment, particular courses which were studied by veterans which 
were not required by nonveteran students. 

I think that we might say that we have run into that in many in- 
stances, not only in scientific equipment, but in the regular schools 
where veterans were given types of supplies and things which were not 
actually required for the course of study, and were not required of 
nonveteran students 

The CuarrmMan. What did you find in medical schools? 

Mr. Eckert. I do not recall, and Mr. Avers and Mr. Matchett do 
not either, that they have never met that problem, particularly in the 
medical schools, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. The reason I asked is that we have had letters 
complaining of the difference in different schools. One medical school 
requires certain things and another medical school would require 
something entirely different. 

Mr. Eckert. That is very possible, sir. I do not recall offhand 
that we have run into that situation in the medical schools. 

Generally speaking, | think we have run into many overpayments 
in the subsistence of the various types of schools from interruptions, 
payments after interruptions, or the school’s failure to notify the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of the interruption, and, of course, as I think 
you are aware, in connection with the leave policy adopted by the 
Veterans’ Administration of granting leave between semesters and 
after completion of a course 

There was a question of overpayment of subsistence for those 
periods. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, what would be the purpose of paying 
subsistence on leaves and during vacations and so forth? What 
would be that purpose? This is an educational program to assist 
them in their education. It is pretty hard for me to figure why a 
person, when they were on vacation, would be still receiving sub- 
sistence allowances. 

Mr. Eckert. Mr. Congressman, we made a report to the subcom- 
mittee of the House, at their request, of that leave problem. 1 do not 
have the copy here. A hearing was held on that, and I think the 
records of that hearing—it is House Report 3243, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, would indicate the various phases and the 
explanation of the Veterans’ Administration in the operation of its 
leave policy. 

It was the position of the General Accounting Office, as reported to 
the committee—and I think we have a reference to that on page 264 
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of the report—which was given at the request of the committee, that 
the law only authorized leave that a student was required to take, and 
the continuance of the payment of subsistence during that period, and 
did not authorize the payment during vacation periods or even after 
graduation or after completion of the course, which was the way it had 
been construed, and the policies that had been adopted by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of making payments even after the course was 
completed. 

Mr. Scupper. It seems that one of the things that is disturbing 
and I think has caused a lot of this difficulty, is that it was a sub- 
sistence program rather than an educational program. I think that 
somebody got off on the wrong foot, it seems to me. 

A young man going to college who is not a veteran, when he gets 
out of college he finds a job somewhere and goes to work and tries to 
earn something for his next semester. It seems to me that you have 
gotten clear away from the educational feature and developed this as 
a subsistence program. I think that that has been the thing that has 
encouraged certain young men to waste their time in going to these 
various schools, because it was a subsistence program. They were 
sold on the subsistence idea. 

Without a doubt these instructors and solicitors for schools used 
that as quite an inducement to encourage these young men to go into 
those types of schools. 

I think it has been detrimental to their future welfare in many 
instances. From the information I have received, it looks that way. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to revert, if I may, to a few 
other questions on the VMI situation. 

Mr. Eckert, could you tell us how long this double payment went 
on, for how long a time? 

Mr. Eckert. I will try to answer it. 

Mr. Evins. Was it a short period of time, 1 year or 2 years or what? 

Mr. Eckert. No; it was for a considerable period, as indicated by 
the amounts involved. At $300 a student, it was some $90,000. 

Mr. Evins. $90,000 represented the overpayment before it was 
stopped? 

Mr. Ecxkerr. It represented the school years 1945-46 through 
1948—49 insofar as our report is concerned. 

Mr. Evins. Practically, the double payments continued for a period 
of 4 years, then? 

Mr. Ecxerr. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Evins. And the total payment to VMI was in excess of $90,000. 

Mr. Eckert. Yes; that is correct, | believe. 

Mr. Evins. Now, this $300 payment to the student, did that come 
each year, in graduations or every year? 

Mr. Eckert. Well, that was the year or tuition charges. Now, the 
basis of payment, or how it was paid to the school by the Veterans’ 
Administration, | would not know, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Is that a bonus upon graduation? 

Mr. Eckert. Well, the payment by the Veterans’ Administration, 
of course, was the regular rate of tuition. 

What happened there, in the way the students got the cash differ- 
ential, if there was any, was that each student had an account with 
the university and charged to that account was his tuition, his board 
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and room, his meals, and I assume his tailoring or pressing or anything 
he got at the university. Then he had to pay that balance off. 

The ordinary student would get his bill, I presume, from the uni- 
versity, monthly or quarterly and make the payment. By making 
the payment to the university through the Veterans’ Administration 
and also by paying through the State, his account was accredited with 
twice the amount that was required for him to pay to the school for 
tuition. Therefore, that differential, if he had no other charges to 
his account, was paid to him in cash at the end of each school year 

Mr. Evins. If you did not assume all of this credit, and tailoring 
and pressing, and other things, it was paid to him in cash? 

Mr. Ecxerr. In cash; yes, sir. That was upon graduation I under- 
stand, that each student’s account was cleared. 

Mr. Evins. What action did the Veterans’ Administration take 
immediately, if any, after it was called to their attention? When 
was it first called to the attention of the Veterans’ Administration? 
You say it continued for a period of 4 years. 

Mr. Ecxerr. Yes, sir. I believe our report shows when that was 
called to their attention. It was brought to the attention of the 
Veterans’ Administration in August of 1949, our audits indicating 
the situation then existed, and we asked for his comments and recom- 
mendations on the matter. 

Mr. Evins. It began in 1945, I believe you said. 

Mr. Eckert. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. It was not called to their attention until 1949? 

Mr. Eckert. No, sir. The subject of reaudit of these things, of 
course, is that we are always in after the fact. Of course, that is a 
particularly long period of time. 

Mr. Evins. Did you find any other situations throughout the 
country, in any other schools, similar to the VMI one? 

Mr. Eckert. No, sir. I believe that was unique and was the only 
one of its kind. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Eckert, with reference to the report on investi- 
gations you did for the Subcommittee on Government Expenditures, 
do you recall what the maximum amount of overpayments of sub- 
sistence were that was determined by the General Accounting Office 
in that study, overpayments of subsistence by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Ecxerr. Because of the leave problem? 

Mr. Mreapows. Yes. Approximately what was that? 

Mr. Eckert. I do not believe that was our figure, Mr. Meadows. 
[ believe that was the committee’s figure. It was given as $4] 
million, slightly over $41 million, subsistence payments made during 
those periods of leave. That applied only to the colleges. 

Mr. Meapows. That was colleges only. Do you know, as far as 
the total program goes, about an approximation of it? 

Mr. Eckert. I do not think we have ever had any approximation 
about that, Mr. Meadows. 

Mr. Merapows. As I understand it, some steps were taken to 
recover some of these overpayments of subsistence. Can you relate 
briefly that procedure? In other words, this overpayment of sub- 
sistence, just the college portion, $41 million, can you relate that 
procedure? 
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Mr. Ecxerr. There were no collections on this leave problem. 
I think the Veterans’ Administration position was that the leave was 
properly granted and paid. 

As far as I know, sir, no steps were ever taken to collect back any 
part of that $41 million. On the general overpayment of subsistence, 
arising from other matters such as the payments after interruption 
or payments where there was nonattendance in the final analysis, 
and in the attempt to recover overpayments of tuition, we have a 
statement in here of the steps that were taken in the amount of an 
approximate overpayment. ; 

I am sorry, sir, but I do not think we have any approximate figure 
of the overpayments of subsistence as a general proposition. 

Mr. Meapows. But it is correct, and I believe I discussed it with 
someone from the General Accounting Office, that the General Ac- 
counting Office did have some part in that procedure which finally 
resulted in that of withholding overpayments of subsistence to veterans 
which might have ac¢umulated for various reasons from the insurance 
dividend. 

Mr. Eckert. Yes. That is true, Mr. Meadows. Many of those 
overpayments were collected by the Veterans’ Administration by 
offset from that dividend. 

Mr. Mrapows. You do not know how much? 

Mr. Eckert. I think, particularly, there were many of the read- 
justment allowances, overpayments, that were recovered that way. 
In other words, that is a benefit payable to the benefits, and, by law, 
it could be offset from any other benefits payable to veterans. 

In that manner the Administrator made a collection by offsetting 
from amounts due to veterans as dividends on insurance, amounts 
that they had been overpaid. 

Mr. Evins. The VA did not have, in regard to the policy, a leave 
policy with respect to veterans attending trade schools or schools 
below college level; did they? 

Mr. Ecxerr. I believe that is just for acceptence of the school’s 
policy. That was in the trade that you were interested in? 

Mr. Evins. Below college level. 

On page 20 of your report, overpayment of subsistence resulting 
from leave policy adopted by the VA, you state that, as a result of the 
leave policy by the VA, veteran students were granted leave and paid 
si bsistence for 15 days between semesters, and 15 days after com- 
pletion of the course. That gave them 30 days’ payment for leave. 
All of this was in addition to the formal absences granted by the insti- 
tution, including sickness. 

We have had representatives of the Veterans’ Administration who 
testified before us here recently that they tried to adopt a policy as 
regards the trade schools below college level, as they had in particular 
States; that is, as far as absences were concerned. 

In some instances they would allow them a tolerance of 5-percent 
absences, maybe 7 or 10 percent. But, as far as the college level is 
concerned, the leave policy which would correspond to absences for 
the below-college level, they were given 30 days. 

Mr. Eckert. Yes. Of course, you understand that statement 
that vou read applies only to the college group. 

Mr. Evins. That is what I am asking you. 

Did you find anything with respect to below-college level? 
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Mr. Eckert. Nothing that would indicate that they were granted 
leave, such as in this manner. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Smith, before we pass from this paragraph up 
here on tools and supplies, are you familiar, or has the General 
Accounting Office ever considered this point, with this question of the 
refund to students quite similar to the VMI refunds, refunds to 
students which might result from dividends paid in college bookstores. 
Did you ever consider that question? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Meapows. Would you briefly go into that? 

As I understand it, the question arises where, as a result of doing 
business with the VA on veteran students, they make a profit and then 
make a cash refund to the veteran students paid from the store. 

Mr. Smrru. I think the particular case that is in the report, Mr. 
Meadows, may represent a condition that may be found in a number 
of colleges. The students undertake to furnish, to secure books as a 
sort of activity. Of course, in buying those books they expect to make 
a profit or make some money to use for their particular project. 

In this one instance, however, the student body was formed just 
for servicing the students, to make available these books at a very 
nominal cost. 

In doing that, however, they came up at the end of the year with 
a very large amount of money in profit, in the form of what they called 
surplus. It was decided that they would under their policy, a policy 
of that belonging to the students, return it to the students. 

About 60 percent of that represented money paid in by the Federal 
Government, because 60 percent of the enrollment or 60 percent of 
the books purchased were for veterans paid by the Government. 

I think the initial dividend or initial refunds were around 15 percent. 
However, they refused to pay any of that back on account of veteran 
students. 

Now, the first indication was that the Government had not paid 
cash, and it was on the basis of cash sales. Of course, the Government 
there had been making advance payments to the school. They had the 
money in advance. There was no reason for their not being purchased 
in cash, as they could have been. They were purchased on a 30-day 
account, which practically represents a cash transaction. 

The vouchers were processed, as I recall, through the State treasury, 
and then it took considerable time to process those vouchers. They 
generally got the payments in around 30 days or a little over 30 days. 
But the school authorities refused to request a refund on the theory 
that they just did not want it. 

So that substantial sum, I think around $70,000 in that instance, 
remained with that student organization 

The regulations of the Veterans’ Administration indicate, or spe- 
cifically apply, as a matter of fact, that any refunds or discounts or 
rebates of any kind shall be taken advantage of. I think there was a 
decision rendered or an opinion rendered interpreting that regulation 
which more or less came up with the finding that concerned the word 
cost 

There was a difference in how you interpreted the words “ price’’ 
and “cost” and so forth. They found it was not necessary or it was 
not clear that it still was not necessary to require refunds in those 
cases. Is that the type of case you had in mind? 
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Mr. Meapows. Yes, sir. 
In substance, this bookstore sold books and supplies to all students, 
and about 60 percent of them were veteran students. A profit was 
made, and presumably 60 percent of that profit might be rightfully 
allocated to veteran students. 

A dividend was paid to all students, including veteran students, of 
about 15 percent. 

On the matter, the Solicitor, or the Administrator, held that those 
cash refunds or profits, presumably accruing from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s money, were legal. Is that it? 

Mr. Smiru. I do not believe any refunds were made to the veteran 
money. 

Of course, we would not be in the position now to say what even- 
tually happened to that money, but they just decided, to the extent 
that the veterans were involved, that no refunds were necessary. 

Mr. Meapows. However, that cash refund to the students, to the 
veteran students, would be legal. 

Mr. Sairu. I do not believe so. I believe his ruling went only to 
the extent of whether or not the Veterans’ Administration was required 
to secure a refund on account of the veterans. He held that they did 
not have to. 

Mr. Evins. How many instances of that did you find? How wide- 
spread or general was that practice? 

Mr. Smrru. I only know, personally, of two universities where that 
particular practice was. Of course, that might well come up under 
the “‘student activities” fee that is often charged, which is in the 
nature of a similar proposition. Student organizations carry on their 
own projects, which they may have approved by the school authori- 
ties, and they charge a fee for that. Sometimes they operate a book- 
store as part of their activity and part of their cost. 

Mr. Evins. I think, since you have named VMI, if there is no 
objection by the chairman, I see no reason why those two colleges 
should not be named that were employing that practice. You said 
there were two instances that you knew of. 

Mr. Smirn. One was, I believe, the University of Kansas; was it 
not? 

Mr. Eckert. Let us be sure. 

Mr. Suirn. Do we have that information? 

Mr. Eckert. We would not have the name of the school. I 
believe we better supply that to you, Mr. Evins. We do not have 
the information here. 

Mr. Samrrn. One was the Far Western University. 

Mr. Evins. I think you should supply that. I would like to have 
the information on the colleges that engaged in those certain practices. 
I think we ought to be fair. 

Mr. Smiru. Very well. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, what about colleges buying books and 
selling them to veterans and then getting a discount on those books 
later? Have you found that to be a widespread general practice? 

Mr. Samira. Pardon me. I did not understand the question. 

The CHareMan. In trade schools in our investigations, we ‘found 
many cases where the school bought books and/or supplies, sold them 
to the veterans and then later received a considerable discount, 
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although the Veterans’ Administration was charged the original price. 
Did you find that true in college groups and college bookstores? 

Mr. Sairu. I think there were instances of that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. You mentioned in your report that charges were 
made for books, supplies, and equipment, without taking into con- 
sideration discounts which were received. Would you elaborate on 
that for us? 

Mr. Ecxerr. I think that is listed under the trade schools; is it 
not, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. No, sir; that is listed under colleges on page 20, 
in front of the book. 

Mr. Smirx. Well, the facts pertaining to that are with the investi- 
gators here and with the auditors. I am really not prepared to give 
the details. 

The Cuarrman. I want to know whether the majority of the college 
bookstores bought their books and sold to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration at a price and later received a discount for them. 

Mr. Eckert. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the books were sold to 
all students, including veteran students, generally, at retail prices, 
and they were not afforded the benefit in most instances of the dis- 
count. 

In other words, the school would but those books at trade discounts. 
Those trade discounts were not afforded in any instances that I can 
recall to either the veteran or the nonveteran student. The regular 
price was charged. 

Mr. Suirx. Mr. Chairman, that probably resulted, too, from the 
question of what the price was. Whether it was the price sold to the 
veteran and whether it was the price obtained by the college. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Smith and Mr. Eckert, to refresh your memory, you 
have here a report from Mr. Gates, the Acting Comptroller General, 
to the chairman of the committee, Mr. Teague, in which reference is 
made to charges made from books, supplies and equipment, without 
taking into consideration discounts. You mentioned the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, the University of Kansas, and Drake Uni- 
versity. Are those the schools that you had in mind? 

Mr. Samiru. There is one, Far Western College. 

Mr. Evins. Drake University. Where is that located? Is that in 
Utah? 

Mr. Smiru. No, I believe that is in the State of Washington. 

Mr. Parren. Drake is in Des Moines, lowa. 

Mr. Sairnu. I believe it is. 

Mr. Parron. Drake is in Des Moines. 

Mr. Evins. Drake is in Des Moines, lowa. And the University of 
Kansas is located where? 

Mr. Patrren. Lawrence; yes. 

Mr. Evins. The Georgia Institute of Technology? 

Mr. Parren. Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Evins. Those are the schools that you had in mind? 

Mr. Samiru. And the additional one on the west coast. 

Mr. Evins. Do you mean Washington University? 
Mr. Smira. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. At Seattle? 
Mr. Sairu. I believe that is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Evins. Those, so far as you know, represent the only instances? 

Mr. Smirxa. The only ones brought to my attention. 

Mr. Scupper. You mean those are the only ones that use the 
practice of buying the books wholesale and retailing them to the 
veterans? 

Mr. Smirx. No. The instance I cited a while ago where they had 
the refunds declared but not received on account of veterans is what 
we are speaking of. The practice of charging and selling and without 
giving consideration to the possible trade discount, and other discounts 
received in the procurement of those books, is very much in evidence 
in many of the colleges. 

Mr. Parren. Was it not also a standard operating procedure that 
they set up a kit including so many pads of paper and pencils, and they 
sold it to the veterans? I know they did it in my college. You take 
this, because you are charged for it whether you use it or not. 

Mr. Sairn. There are many things of that type, particularly below 
the college level, too. 

Mr. Ecxerr. | think I should point out, while you are speaking 
about the number of colleges to be found in this instance or that 
instance, that we have been in a very, very few, on a relative basis, 
of the number of colleges or trade schools or different types of schools. 
We have been in, actually, less than 10 percent, probably, in any 
level of educational institutions. 

Mr. Evins. To the committee, it is impossible to cover all the trade 
schools and all the colleges, but we are trying to get a picture of the 
whole situation. You can only do that by looking at a representative 
number. 

Mr. Ecxerr. That is what we are trying to do, Mr. Congressman, 
but we are just trying to be clear when we say that we only have 
found this in one, two, or three. 

The Cuarrman. When we talked back there, Mr. Eckert, you go 
into about seven States in the different sections of the country. 

Mr. Eckxerr. That is true, Mr. Chairman. Of course this report 
is not confined to that. We have included in this report the findings 
of our audit and investigative functions in these several States, in- 
cluding, of course, those other States where we have our regular 
functions, where our regular functions of office have taken us there, 
and they are included in here, too. 

Mr. Mrapows. You make that point quite clear in the college 
report, Mr. Eckert. 

After citing certain isolated instances, or certain instances as 
typical examples, you say, “There is here involved approximately 
$250,000. However, it must be again stated that this amount is 
based on examination of only a small percentage of approximately 
1,800 institutions of higher learning.’’ In citing these examples, 1 
is in no way indicated that that is all, but are only typical cases. 

Mr. Ecxerr. That is right. We have been into a number of 
schools which we feel are representative of the picture. This is not 
to be taken either one way or the other that it would be true in all 
instances or that it would not be true in many more schools. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Eckert, do you have any recommendation as 
to how the law should be amended or the regulations set up and to 
the control of an abuse such as this? 
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I consider that, when the Federal Government is supporting a 
veteran, and permitting him to attend colleges, the very least that 
the States and the colleges within the States can do for that veteran 
would be not to prey upon the Government in the cost of that 
education. 

In other words, I would be for a program that would require that 
every university must sell their books to the veteran under a program 
such as this at absolute cost. That would take the incentive and the 
selfish graft that some of them have without a doubt engaged in from 
taking advantage of a great and magnanimous government trying to 
do something for the men who served during the war. 

Mr. Evins. You must realize that these are profit schools. 

Mr. Scuppsr. | do not care whether they are profit or nonprofit. 
They should have some regard for the veteran. 

When they are making profits that are covered profits, I think they 
should be exposed and they should not be permitted to act as such. 

Mr. Parren. Of course, our legislation did not include that 
provision. 

Mr. Scupper. | know it. You have to point everything up, lay 
it on the line. 

If we are going to continue this program, which I think is a worthy 
program and can do a lot of good, I think it has been injurious to many 
veterans the way it has been administered. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Eckert a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. In view of your comprehensive survey of the colleges 
and the below-college level, and the profits and the nonprofits, could 
you give the committee the benefit of any illustration or observation 
as to whether or not the quality of the treatment was accorded the 
veteran in the different levels of education, or whether or not the 
college veteran was deferred or given beneficial treatment as to the 
noncollege veteran? 

What would be your observation as a result of your findings in that? 

Mr. Eckert. Mr. Evins, I would find that very difficult to try to 
comment on. 

Well, it is impossible for me to give an opinion on something like 
that. We must recognize that here we have entirely different modes 
of education. They are in different fields. There has been, of course, 
some feeling that maybe the legislation may have been deficient in 
that regard, that it could not, as a general proposition, cover all of 
these fields of educational endeavor. 

I might answer Congressman Scudder’s question at the same time, 
that is, the basis for it. We are in no position at this time to make 
recommendations. We do not know Congress’ position as to whether 
this program will be continued, and to what type of program the 
Congress might want. It must be understood that the General Ac- 
counting Office is a little out of step if it tries to recommend a type of 
program or benefit. 

Mr. Evins. As far as looking into the financial advantages, would 
you say there were more widespread practices and abuses of the college 
level or below the college level? 

Mr. Eckert. I think our report speaks for itself there, that you 
would find more abuses in the below-college level. 
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The CuHarrman. Mr. Eckert, from a financial viewpoint, do you 
believe that the Veterans’ Administration could possibly have admin- 
istered this program in a way that would have prevented the majority 
of these abuses, at least what you consider overpayment abuses? 

Mr. Ecxerr. Recognizing the magnitude of this program, and the 
time element involved, in other words the speed in whic it was thrust 
upon the Veterans’ Administration to the program, it is something 
certainly that was so vast that it could not have been envisioned by 
hardly anyone. I frankly feel that no one could have. 

The CuarrmMan. That is my point. I am thinking about extend- 
ing it. If it is extended it seems to me that it has to be simplified. 
We have to get away from all of these complicated administrative 
practices that the Veterans’ Administration has to follow in an attempt 
to administer the program. 

Mr. Eckert. The General Accounting Office is always in the posi- 
tion of recommending as clear and as simple legislation as it can. To 
that end we are very happy to furnish our comments and observations 
to work with the committees in connection with such legislation, 
because that helps us on the job we have to do. We can narrow it 
down and eliminate in the first instance the cause or the basis for 
these abuses that arise. 

Mr. Evins. You do not have any total figures as refunds as result 
of malpractice on or below the college level as a result of your audit 
‘rand survey, do you, either round figures or approximate figures? 

Mr. Eckert. I have some figures here that would be incomplete. 
We have an interoffice communication here which indicates the extent 
of the audit group’s findings based upon the examination of 1,575 
institutions, a total of $20 million of exceptions, approximately, that 
were taken. The collections were approximately $3 million. 

Mr. Evins. How many institutions? 

Mr. Eckert. 1,575. 

Mr. Evins. And how many exceptions? 

Mr. Eckert. $19.5 million, to be more specific. 

Mr. Evins. Are those both college and below-college levels? 

Mr. Eckert. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. Can you write those figures down on the college and 
below-college levels? 

Mr. Parren. You say only $3 million had been collected? 

Mr. Eckert. I am afraid I could not break that down. 

Mr. Evins. You made a statement you believe the greater amount 
of abuses were below the college level. I would be inclined to agree 
with you, but you also recognize that less than 10 percent of the 
veterans are enrolled in a program on the college level. 

Mr. Eckert. That is true. 

Mr. Evins. The great bulk of the students participating in the 
program were below college level? 

Mr. Eckert. I think that was a fluctuating figure. I think at 
one time the percentage was quite a bit higher in relation to the college 
group. Now I think, if I am correct, the picture is now below college 
level. In other words, your college group is just about out of the 
picture; yet we still have quite a bit of training going on in the trade 
schools, the vocational schools and below-college group. 

Mr. Parren. In your exceptions, in regard to the material on page 
24, you indicate duplicate payments. That does not include this 
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discussion you had about Smith-Hughes and other types of Gov- 
ernment funds? That was eliminated by previous legislation? 

Mr. Ecxerr. That was taken care of by previous legislation. 
While we comment on it, we have no specific figures on it. 

Mr. Parren. You said $3 million was collected out of the $19.5 
million of the exceptions? 

Mr. Eckert. Yes, something just under $3 million. That is just 
the tuition, book supply, and regular payments. It does not include 
subsistence. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you comment on what you found in the 
private trade schools below the college level? 

Mr. Ecxerr. All right, Mr. Chairman. We found that ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 veterans selected courses offered by trade 
schools and we have an estimate that about 20 percent completed 
their courses. Actually we have no idea, and the information is not 
available, as to the number of graduates who took jobs for which 
they had been trained. As of October 31, 1949, there were 5,635 such 
schools on the approved list and the courses were so varied I would 
be unable to indicate the various types that were included in that. 

Our report points out there was no Federal criteria which was 
prescribed for this type of school and the State laws varied with 
respect to the duties of approved agencies, et cetera; that many 
institutions were approved in the States just on the basis of submis- 
sion of applications without inspection of their facilities or their 
courses of instruction, without any evidence that they were able to 
give the student the course for which they had been approved to 
finish. 

This type of school that had been operating prior to the inception 
of the program had customary rates. Of course they were billed 
accordingly. However, the many newly created schools which had no 
prior rate-making experience, set up tuition rates based on esimated 
costs and claimed payment then as the customary cost of tuition. 
We found that frequently these rates were as close to conformance 
with the maximum provided by the law as could be obtained. In 
this area we found the different types that Congress had been aware of, 
the avocational-recreational courses and it has passed specific legis- 
lation. This is the area in which most of these things are involved. 

We found there the question of the tuition, the propriety of the 
tuition payments, the accuracy in the cost data submitted by the 
schools where that cost data was required and also the books-and- 
supplies question arose in connection with this type of school. 

It was in connection with that that we indicated in our report that 
payments were questioned at 415 of the 642 schools examined and at 
330 of the 415 schools 1 or more of the 34 practices referred to here 
were found to exist. Those were the questions as to tuition, the cost 
data, the books and supplies, et cetera. 

To try to get this down into specific instances is hard, Mr. Chair- 
man. Ido not know how detailed we could get into this phase of the 
matter; the questions of tuition involve many different items such as 
the cost figures being misrepresented, information withheld with 
respect to data going to make their cost sheets, the listing as expense 
items that should have been amortized over a full period such as total 
cost of buildings, equipment, things like that, which ordinarily would 
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be amortized over a period of years. They were thrown in as an ex- 
pense item and the total amount collected in one school period. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Eckert, I commend you on this comprehensive 
report. At page 25 from which you have been reading, and also page 
27, vou have some conclusions there on numbers and amounts. Where 
is the fact with respect to college level? That is the information I 
have been looking for. Do you have those figures on numbers and 
amounts applicable to the college level? 

Mr. Eckert. We do not have that. We will try to furnish it for 
the committee. 

Mr. Evins. I wish you would. 

Mr. Parren. You mentioned the figure of 5,635 below college in 
private trade schools, is that right? 

Mr. Eckert. Yes. 

Mr. Parren. What is the number of colleges? 

Mr. Ecxerr. The number of colleges we made examinations at? 

Mr. Parren. No, that is 1,575. 1 was wondering how many were 
offered courses under the GI training bill. 

Mr. Eckert. I do not believe I get your question. 

Mr. Parren. You mentioned there were 5,635 private schools, is 
that right? 

Mr. Eckert. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Parren. How many colleges? 

Mr. Evins. He just said he did not have the figures on that. 

Mr. Eckert. As to the cost. I think we did indicate how many 
colleges were—1,700 college-level schools. Il think we mentioned 
that in our report. Of course, in regard to the cost, we do not have 
that information available. In regard to the ones where we found 
questionable practices, we examined 1,700. There were 1,700 alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Evins. How many colleges? 

Mr. Eckert. I would hazard a guess that it would be less than 10 
percent. 

Mr. Evins. You do not have the figures as to how many in which 
you found questionable practices? 

Mr. Eckert. No, sir. I think we can give you that information. 

Mr. Evins. I think it would be fine in view of the fact you have 
given the total number and total amount below college level if you 
gave it for the college level. 

Mr. Eckert. I would be happy to furnish that to the committee. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

ComprroLLeR GENERAL OF THE UNITED StTaTEs, 
Washington, August 14, 1961. 
Hon. Our E. Teaauer, 

Chairman, Select Committee To Conduct a Study and Investigation of the 
Education, Training, and Loan Guaranty Programs of World War II 
Veterans, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CrHarrMan: At the recent hearings before your committee to 
consider the report of survey of the veterans education and training program, 
previously submitted by the General Accounting Office, testimony adduced the 
existence, in at least two institutions of higher learning, of student-operated book 
stores which had a policy of distributing profits from operations to participating 
students as dividends, but which did not allow participation either to Veterans 
or to the Veterans’ Administration in the case ed chem students. Mr. Evins, 
a member of your committee, requested that the names of the institutions be 
furnished. The institutions referred to are the University of Washington and the 
University of Kansas. 
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Also, Mr. Evins requested that additional detailed information be furnished as 
to the number of institutions of higher learniny examined in the course of the 
survey; the amount of payments questioned by the General Accounting Office; and 
the amount of recoveries which have been effected. 

Since the exqminations made in connection with this survey were Nation-wide 
and since, of course, regular audit examinations are continuing, exact information 
is not available here at this time. However, our records show that the examina- 
tions covered 48 institutions of higher learning; that the propriety of payments 
totaline over $10 million were questioned and that as a result collections of 
more than $114 million have been affected. 

Sincerely yours, 
Linpsay C, WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Mr. Evins. Do you also find some of the professors are college 
instructors who had a background of education and should have an 
interest in the welfare of veterans and they organized trade schools 
themselves and found more profit in the operation of trade schools 
than in being a college professor? 

Mr. Eckert. I would have little doubt in regard to that. There 
was a great rush on the part of many people to set up these various 
types of schools during the early days of this program. ‘The number 
of private schools did increase tremendously by reason of the program 
initiated by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Evins. What would be your recommendations, if any, to make 
to the committee upon the improvement of legislation? I believe 
we have touched on that earlier and you have said you just wanted 
to disclose the facts and not make any recommendations. 

Mr. Eckert. | would not be in a position to make any recommenda- 
tions at this time. We would of course be very happy to make any 
recommendations on any proposals, but I hesitate to get into the 
realm of having the General Accounting Office making recommenda- 
tions as to things like that. 

| feel our position is to try to be helpful to the committee in making 
workable any program that the Congress might envision or set forth. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you find a pattern of the same thing in all the 
seven States, or was it different in different States? 

Mr. Eckert. I think generally, sir, we did find a general pattern 
to exist. Of course, you will understand that we did not find the 
same situations in particular instances in each State. They varied 
in the several States examined. We ran into the same situation as 
a general matter in the majority of the States. Particularly Mr 
Matchett has indicated to me in the nonprofit below-college level 
there was a little difference in the various areas. I think it probably 
is understandable. It was entirely a State-controlled proposition. It 
involved the methods of operation of that type school and the various 
States. That did run a little different. 

The CuarrmMan. Could you tell us which State it was, on page 29, 
surplus refunded by one State, $1,811,000? 

Mr. Eckert. It was the State of Alabama, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. How did it become surplus? 

Mr. Eckert. In setting up this type of educational program agree- 
ments were entered into with the States to arrive at a fee or charge 
that could be made and which the Veterans’ Administration would pay. 
Those were based on estimated costs presumably. I think basically 
the answer to that is that the estimates were not sufficiently detailed, 
but at least they did not turn out to be correct, and that in many of 
the instances, like in this particular instance, they found that they 
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were receiving considerably more than the cost. They ended up with 
a surplus in receipts from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, the General Accounting Office is 
throwing an orchid to the State of Alabama? 

Mr. Eckert. Yes. I do not know that the answer would be that 
because we do not have the figure here—well, this State charged $40 
a month as compared to some other State which may have charged 
only $10 a month. It would be a question of analysis. 

The Cuarrman. Was this $1,811,000 paid back willingly or volun- 
tarily, or was it called to their attention? : 

Mr. Eckert. It was called to their attention. I think it was paid 
back willingly after it was brought out there was a tremendous surplus 
in excess of the actual cost of training these veterans. 

Mr. Evins. In your financial survey analysis you have looked 
toward the deficiencies and the discrepancies and things which you 
should find for the making of refunds and you have not pinpointed the 
benefits of the program? Ycu have just merely taken a look at the 
financial side of the operation? 

Mr. Eckert. I would have to agree. We are a financial office and 
not the Office of Education, of course. We would not want to com- 
ment on how much good the country may have gotten, although we 
would concede there was a tren eadous benefit to the country at large 
from such a program. We are primarily accnonting officers. We are 
looking at the fiscal aspects of these matters. The question of edu- 
cation is beyond our scope. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Monk, as I remember, Texas had a surplus 
but they argued that was a contract and it was their money and they 
siould keep it. Did they keep it or pay it back? 

Mr. Monk. They paid back part of it and the rest of it we are going 
to get. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, they do not get a full orchid? 

Mr. Meapows. With regard to those surpluses, possibly they did 
not have good data to work on and make an estimate as to how much 
the rate b etat be, being 1 year, 2 years or 3 years, and it turned out 
the rate was too high and these surpluses accumulated. In this case 
they were over $1 million, which is a big surplus, in Texas, and most 
of the States. Initially was there any regulation as far as you know 
in the Veterans’ Administration which prohibited the accumulation 
or making of a profit by a public school? I understand later there 
have been regulations that establish the Veterans’ Administration is 
not obligated to pay anything other than the actual cost of construc- 
tion, but the contention constantly raised with this committee is they 

re in agreement now that those regulations do exist but that one 
conception of cost operation came several years after the beginning of 
the program. That conception of the cost operation did not exist 
when this deal was made in the beginning. In fact, the Veterans’ 
Administration has come back, in effect, and applied this philosophy 
of cost operations to public schools retroactively and are claiming 
money under a regulation which did not exist at the time the contract 
was negotiated. Whether that is right or wrong, I would like to have 
your comment. That is the contention raised - the States with the 
committee. 

Mr. Eckert. Frankly, I do not know. I might ask Mr. Smith. 
I might ask him if he is aware of whether there are regulations required 


in regard to actual cost data. 
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Mr. Smirn. The way I understand it, Mr. Chairman, basically the 
law contemplated the payment of customary cost of tuition, and 
necessarily that would apply to a profit. They would get no more 
than cost. That could very well be argued. However, in establish- 
ing its procedure, it was rather difficult to lay out regulations to cover 
every particular type of instance. 

Many institutions in the beginning, even regular institutions at 
college level, felt that the customary cost was not enough and the 
regulations set up various methods of payment which were in lieu 
of cost which the act also provided for fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion where the customary cost was not adequate or where there was 
no customary cost. 

In the case of this vocational training in the public school system 
they had had some experience. There is no question about that. 
They had had some, I believe, very liberal treatment with respect to 
what experience they had with the Board of Education, for instance. 

In other States, perhaps, they had very little amount of vocational 
experience in training. So when the program was expanded and it 
became evident they had a need for this type of training in the public 
school system, not having an established cost, the regulations provided 
for entering into contracts. I think that is substantially correct. 
Contracts were entered into with these institutions for fixed rates. 

Mr. Meapows. Initially? 

Mr. Smirn. That isright. You might argue that having a contract 
for a fixed rate you do not go behind that. That fixes it. After the 
program got into swing it was found under these fixed rate agreements 
payments were too high, that the money was being used not only for 
training veterans, but for instructions and supplies and also for buying 
equipment and building buildings and for various other things. 
Obviously some action had to be taken to check that trend of using 
Federal funds. Even under those rates they looked very reasonable. 
They did not appear to be very high. 

So then the Veterans’ Administration issued instructions and regu- 
lations providing that these rates must be adjusted in the future. 

Mr. Meapows. Did they adjust them backward? 

Mr. Smiru. Retroactively, too. When they got these funds they 
generally were paid in advance—they were set up under the State 
books—and if at the end of the vear they did not spend all of the 
money, they had a substantial credit. That was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration. In determining what adjust- 
ments would be made it raised a rather vexatious problem, as you have 
already indicated. And many of the institutions said, ‘“‘We have 
already spent this money for various types and things,” things they 
recognized would not be properly chargeable under the program. It 
was practically impossible to get that refund. 

So, under the regulations a very liberal policy was established with 
rspect to adjusting these excess payments over cost. Some of these 
refunds had been made on the basis of these regulations which permit- 
ted any cost to be charged against the program which would not have 
been charged had it been known at the time it was paid. 

Mr. Eckert. I might refer the committee to page 112 of our report. 

Mr. Sairu. It is pretty well covered in the report. 

Mr. Eckert. There is quoted from a letter of June 10, 1949, from 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to the superintendent of schools, 
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Birmingham, Ala., that quote containing an explanation of the deter- 
mination of those rates. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Smith indicated it might be contended by some 
that there was a fixed rate covered by the contract. We are trying to 
develop both sides of the argument. It appears in Texas the situation 
presented to the chairman is that the Veterans’ Administration through 
their representatives in the branch office came to the State and specified 
and adjusted the rates which appeared in the contract for the next 
several years be a fixed rate and that there was no recovery provision 
or adjustment provision in the contract. Presumably the contract 
spoke for itself. This surplus did accumulate and it was a large one. 

Several years later—about 3 years—the administration began to 
weigh this problem which undoubtedly was a big one, of Federal 
funds being diverted for various kinds of building programs and arrived 
at the philosophy that the Federal Government was obligated to pay 
nonprofit institutions’ costs only. Then the issue was raised, because 
they attempted to apply this new philosophy backward to the earlier 
days when presumably the contract spoke for itself. 

Mr. Eckert. I hesitate to get into a legal discussion of this. I do 
not believe our office has actually ruled on it. You must bear in 
mind that the legislation provided that the payment of customary 
cost for fair and reasonable compensation as limited and defined by 
the act and that that provision of law would be generally considered, 
I believe, to be a part of the contract. 

Mr. Meapows. You do not know what the legal position of the 
Veterans’ Administration would be? We constantly hear these schools 
threatening to close with a surplus and keeping their money. I 
wonder if the Veterans’ Administration would have any basis for 
recovering that surplus if one of these schools quits with a surplus. 
Is there a legal way they can get it back? 

Mr. Eckert. The question of whether or not you could legally 
get it back would be for a court to determine. I think the Veterans’ 
Administration well might report that to the Attorney General for 
collection and a suit be instituted against the State, if it be a State, 
and make a determination. 

As far as I know, no determination has actually been made, although 
courts have held that contracts with the Government, as well as 
regulations in these particular veterans cases, include the regulations 
and basie statutory authority under which they were authorized. 

Mr. Merapows. That would make the issue as to whether this 
regulation was applied retroactively, 1 presume. 

Mr. Ecxerr. I think the issue would be as to whether the law as 
a part of that contract limited to fair and reasonable compensation 
not to exceed the teaching cost. If that is read into the contract 
by the court, there would be recovery. If not, the court would 
probably rule the other way. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Eckert, for your report. 

Mr. Eckert. I am very happy to do it, Mr. Chairman. We appre- 
ciate the opportunity of discussing our report with you this morning. 
We are certainly always ready to assist the committee in any manner 
which the committee might desire. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will be recessed subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Tuesday, July 24, 1951, the hearing was 
recessed subject to call.) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1951 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Setecr Commitree To INVESTIGATE 
EpucaTIONAL ProGram Unper GI BILt, 
Wash ington, Dd. c. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in room 445, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Olin E. Teague, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague and Evins. 

Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director; and George M. 
Rose, member, professional staff. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

We have a situation whereby one branch of our Government has 
approved money paid to the University of Maryland, and another 
branch of our Government whose duty it is to check payments has 
taken, at least informally, exception to those payments. We would 
first like to hear this morning from the General Accounting Office. 
Mr. Eckert? You have with vou Mr. Smith and Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Ecxerr. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you come up, please. 

Dr. Byrd, it is a pleasure to have you with us this morning, and Dr. 
Stewart, it is a pleasure to have you. My thought on this was to let 
the General Accounting Office tell their side and let the VA, and Dr. 
Byrd, if you care to, say anything for the University of Maryland 
about the same thing, we will give you a chance to say what vou care 
to. 

Mr. Eckert, I think I will turn it over to you and let you proceed 
as you care to. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. ECKERT, LEGISLATIVE ATTORNEY, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL; WAYNE H. SMITH, OFFICE 
OF GENERAL COUNSEL; AND W. C. AYRES, INVESTIGATOR, 
OFFICE OF INVESTIGATIONS--GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—-Resumed 


Mr. Eckert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think I should say that the General Accounting Office has not 
taken any action in connection with this matter, either on an informal 
exception basis or otherwise. 

The Caarrman. As I understand it, you have taken informal ex- 
ception, but not a formal exception to it. 

Mr. Eckert. I don’t believe we have taken informal exception. 
Our position is of course that these matters are entirely up to the 
Administrator in view of the finality provisions of the law. In this 
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survey we have attempted to bring to the attention of the Congress 
the various matters which we found existing in the various levels of 
schools, and in this particular instance it is brought out in the survey 
report for information purposes, the types of charges that are made. 
We have of course questioned the propriety or have indicated that 
certainly there is doubt as to the propriety of the allowance of certain 
of these charges. 

In the University of Maryland case, I think if you have our report, 
it is page 52. The case was identified as the University of Maryland 
at the last hearings. I think if I may sum this up briefly, our survey 
goes into the various methods of charging for veterans’ education by 
the university. It points out that originally they charged on their 
customary charge basis, and that later they applied to the Veterans’ 
Administration for an adjusted compensation, which was authorized 
under the law. 

What we have pointed out in the report is that on their customary 
charges they had an item of fixed charge, and we have expressed some 
concern whether it does not at least, to some extent, represent tuition 
and that when they went on a credit-hour basis for fair and reasonable 
compensation they continued to claim and be paid this fixed charge as 
a fee in addition to the credit-hour rate which was established, based 
on their teaching costs and related expenses. 

On page 53 of our report we have detailed the charges made by the 
university, and you will note the item of fixed charge and the resulting 
amount which was paid for GI students and for the non-GI students. 
I think I might point out there that under the fixed charge you will 
find detailed various types of fees: Athletic fees, special fees, student 
activity fees, infirmary fees, post office fees. Under the law these 
various fees were properly payable in addition to their tuition or fixed 
charge if they were on a customary basis or in addition to the adjusted 
rate paid as fair and reasonable compensation. We do note that in 
connection with one of those fees, the special fee, it is not brought out 
here in the survey but I think the university’s catalog describes that 
as a fee to set up a fund for the extension of plants and buildings. 

At the bottom of that page we have pointed out that the Veterans’ 
Administration branch office originally questioned the payment of 
this fixed charge. If I may, I would like to submit copies of a letter 
of the contracting officer wherein that matter is considered, a letter 
from the Deputy Administrator, and a copy of the letter of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs approving the contract in its form, 
which included both the fixed charge and the credit-hour rate. 

These letters and documents indicate that the responsible con- 
tracting officer and the Deputy Administrator in the Richmond branch 
office, under which the University of Maryland came, recommended 
against the allowance to the university of both the adjusted rate and 
the fixed charge. These matters were brought to the attention of the 
Administrator, and it is pointed ‘out therein that such action would 
result in the accumulation by the university of substantial surpluses 
which the university contemplated to be used in its building expansion 
program. ‘The correspondence includes a statement that representa- 
tives of the university stated in conference that at the end of the year 
1947-48 there would be more than a million dollars surplus in the 
treasury of the university and that that amount would be used for the 
building of a stadium, swimming pool, and chapel. 
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The CrarrmMan. Will you repeat that, please, Mr. Eckert. 

Mr. Ecxerr. This correspondence includes a statement that 
representatives of the university stated in conference-——— 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have that correspondence? 

Mr. Ecxerr. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Would you identify it as to date, whom the letter is 
addressed to, and so forth? 

Mr. Eckert. It is a letter dated December 18, 1947, signed by J. F. 
Dicaro, addressed to the Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Division. It is contained in paragraph 10 of that letter. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you read that paragraph for us, Mr. Eckert? 

Mr. Eckert [reading]: 

The representatives of the University of Maryland in a recent conference stated 
that at the end of this current year there would be more than $1 million surplus in 
the treasury of the university and that this amount would be used for the building 
of a stadium, swimming pool, and chapel. However, we find that the extra money 
now requested for the services rendered to the presently enrolled veterans will not 
benefit these veterans because the facilities are not available and therefore they 
are not required to furnish the necessary training and education for these veterans. 

This correspondence also includes a statement by the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the branch office that a comparison of the University 
of Maryland’s charges with those made by other land-grant colleges 
in the region, inc Juding the University of North Carolina, William and 
Mary, the University of West Virginia, North Carolina State, the 
University of Virginia, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute, disclosed 
that not one of the listed colleges claimed or was paid any fee similar 
to the item of fixed charges claimed by the University of Maryland. 
Further, this letter notes that the average charge of these six compar- 
able colleges was $104 less than the charges made by the University 
of Maryland. 

That is a letter of waaay 20, 1948, addressed to the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, by J. B. Kress, De ~puty Administrator. 

We stated in our survey that the Administrator referred the matter 
to a special advisory committee and subsequently advised the branch 
office that since there was no evidence to the contrary, the fixed charges 
neither took the place of nor performed a function normally attribut- 
able to tuition, and that the vouchers in favor of the university should 
be certified for payment. That is a letter dated May 28, 1948, from 
the Administrator to Mr. Kress. 

We pointed out in our survey that the records of the university dis- 
closed that United States Treasury checks paid to the university were 
journalized and cash-receipt tickets posted to the following accounts, 
and we listed various accounts. 

[ have photostats of the voucher made for reimbursement from the 
Veterans’ Administration by the university. It sets forth the stu- 
dents’ names, the total amounts, and shows the amounts charged to 
accounts receivable. In their cash tickets, I suppose you would call 
them, made up by the university for distribution of the amounts re- 
ceived by the university from the Veterans’ Administration they are 
marked in this manner: ‘Received from the Treasury of the United 
States,” in this instance, $1,932, “‘account tuition, veterans, first 
semester, 46-47.” 

We feel that that is some evidence that the amount may have been 
considered in some sources as tuition. 
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We point out in our examinations that we found no other university 
which had a fixed charge or a similar charge in amount or of this type 
in addition to the various itemized charges that we made under normal 
fees. 

I have one other document. It is a photostat of a page taken from 
1941-42 catalog of the university listing the fees charged. It is similar 
in all respects to the tabulation contained in the report. However, 
when it is segregated as to the fees for the District of Columbia and 
other States and countries, the fee structure is changed and charged as 
tuition. If the committee has a copy of this before them, general 
fees charged for the District of Columbia student at $42.50 comprise 
all of the fees listed in the upper tabulation other than the fixed 
charge. The fixed charge of $67.50 is combined with the nonresident 
rate and labeled as tuition in the catalog. We submit that for the 
record. 

Our survey report points out— 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Eckert, how did this listing of fees compare under 
your investigation with the fees charged by other universities and 
colleges in this area? Were they more restricted, or more extensive? 

Mr. Eckerr. | have submitted an exhibit which showed a compari- 
son by the Veterans’ Administration taken from their contracts 
wherein they show those. If you have a copy of that, Mr. Con- 
gressman, it shows a comparison of the types of charges and the 
various charges that are made on account of the veteran, if | may say, 
normal fees charges, are I think comparable in most instances. 

Mr. Evins. What does it show? 

Mr. Eckert. Looking at this compilation, it showed that they all 
had various types of incidental fees, but none of them had a fixed 
charge or a charge similar to this fixed charge. 

Mr. Evins. One other question. Did the colleges in the area 
charge on a nonresident tuition basis? 

Mr. Eckert. I would have to answer that generally. I think you 
will probably find some are on that basis, some are on a credit hour 
basis, fair and reasonable compensation. 

Mr. Evins. The nonresident rate generally is considerably higher 
than the resident rate? 

Mr. Eckert. That is right, sir. I think generally that in many 
instances they did get the nonresident rate and then probably subse- 
quent to that time went on a credit hour basis. 

Mr. Evins. As a matter of fact, the students living within the 
State attending a State university or college; the colleges are supposed 
to provide education to residents of that State without charge, without 
cost. 

Mr. Ecxerr. I think that is true. 

Mr. Evins. Why do you assume, then, that the nonresident rate 
was adopted or employed in making the charges? 

Mr. Eckert. If | may answer that generally without getting into 
schools, the Administrator, I believe, allowed the payment of non- 
resident rates to all universities—— 

Mr. Evins. To all veterans—— 

Mr. Eckerr. On the basis of fair and reasonable compensation. 

Mr. Evins. Are veterans enrolled in all schools and colleges, whether 
or not they were residents of the particular State? 
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Mr. Eckert. I wouldn’t say as to all schools. I could not say. 
As to many of the schools, yes. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, it was a permissible practice authorized 
by the VA for the colleges to charge the nonresident rate, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Eckert. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Evins. That was authorized and permitted by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Eckert. It was permitted by the Veterans’ Administration. 
If my memory serves me right—and I will ask Mr. Ayres—I believe 
the University of Maryland, when it started out, charged the normal 
and customary fees, in other words, taking into consideration whether 
a man was a resident or not. I believe that from that step they went 
to the nonresident basis and then proceeded thereafter to the credit- 
hour basis. 

Mr. Evins. I notice in your report that you mention the various 
alternative plans of charging the VA by the various colleges. One is 
the customary charges which the colleges have been charging over 
the years. If they had all continued the customary rate, that would be 
understandable. They would charge the VA just what they cus- 
tomarily had been charging nonveteran students. But the University 
of Maryland didn’t employ that method, did they? 

Mr. Eckert. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Then the next method is plan No. 2, $15 per month or 
$45 per quarter or $60 per semester. Was that employed by the 
University of Maryland? 

Mr. Eckert. Not by the university. 

Mr. Evins. The next plan listed is tuition based on nonresident 
tuition rates. Did the University of Maryland adopt that method 
initially? 

Mr. Eckert. No; not initially. I think their first contracts were 
based on their customary charges, taking into consideration whether 
a Man was a resident or was not a resident. 

Mr. Evins. Then later on they found that the VA permitted charges 
on a nonresident basis, and as that was permitted, the University of 
Maryland changed over from their customary tuition to charging the 
VA on a nonresident basis. 

Mr. Eckert. That is true. Our report shows that during the 
1945-46 school year the university charged the nonresident rate. 

Mr. Evins. Your report further shows that the $45 and $65 for 
semester tuition costs were about average, but that later it was 
increased by several schools to $100 a semester. Was the University 
of Maryland included in the group that employed that practice? 

Mr. Eckert. No, I don’t believe they increased theirs. They 
increased their fixed charge by $20 in one of these years, but there 
was no drastic increase in charges. 

Mr. Evins. You say that the rates were increased for the school 
year 1946-47 on the nonresident rate of $100 per semester whereas 
theretofore it had been $60. What colleges employed that? Which 
colleges increased their rate to $100, if you have that? 

Mr. Eckert. I am unable to give you that, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You are not maintaining that the University of Mary- 
land increased their tuition rate from $60 te $100? 
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Mr. Eckert. No, sir; other than the statement that we made here 
on page 52 in the third paragraph, where we indicate they increased 
their fixed charge by $20 during the 1947-48 school year. That was 
an increase as such. 

Mr. Evins. It is your feeling that the University of Maryland was 
charging on a fixed-charge basis, and the fact that that has been 
increased plus the fact that there were certain charges for various 
fees constituted a duplication or a double payment? 

Mr. Ecxerr. No; we haven’t Giades with this increase. How- 
ever, we have felt, and we point out in our survey, that we feel that 
serious doubt exists as to whether this fixed charge does not in effect 
represent a tuition charge and as such, when the school went on a 
credit-hour basis, which under the law required the establishment of 
their teaching costs and related costs, whether they should have in- 
cluded that charge or have been made that charge in addition to the 
adjusted rate. We go further, I believe, and question the propriety 
of the allowance of the fixed-charge item as a fee. Even assuming 
that it did not take the place of tuition, the fee according to our 
record, and I think it is conceded by the school, covers plant mainte- 
nance, capital items of that sort. 

Mr. Evins. Am I correct in summary that originally under the 
program the University of Maryland billed the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on their customary tuition basis? 

Mr. Ecxerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. Then later on they changed their method of charging 
or vouchering the VA to an adjusted rate? 

Mr. Eckert. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. To credit hour. Further than that, it was later 
increased by 20 percent, the adjusted rate? 

Mr. Ecxerr. I wouldn’t know: It was increased. 

Mr. Evins. The fixed charge. 

Mr. Ecxerr. The fixed charge was increased by $20, not 20 percent. 

Mr. Evins. By $20. Later on the fixed charge was increased by 
$20? 

Mr. Eckert. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. What did that adjusted rate in amount of money 
represent as compared with the customary tuition rate? 

Mr. Ecxerr. During the school year 1946—47 it represented $174.90 
per student. 

Mr. Evins. That is the adjusted rate? 

Mr. Eckert. That is the adjusted rate. That was to comprise—— 

Mr. Evins. How much was the customary tuition initially? 

Mr. Ecxerr. The fixed charge was $145 during that term. Then 
in addition I think there were $42.50 worth of incidental fees as they 
are described. 

Mr. Evens. So the tuition rate was increased by $29.90 per student 
with the change-over, and in addition was there an additional increase? 

Mr. Ecxerr. In addition they continued to pay all of the customary 
charges that they had theretofore paid, including this fixed charge. 

Mr. Evins. How much percentagewise would you say these two 
adjustments upward amounted to per student? . 

Mr. Eckert. Since the amount of the credit-hour fee was $174.90 
as opposed to $188 normal fees, it would be indicated that when they 
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went on the credit-hour rate it increased the charges approximately 
100 percent. 

Mr. Evins. The charges were increased approximately 100 percent? 

Mr. Eckert. I would say so, substantially. 

Mr. Evins. How many veteran students were attending the Uni- 
versity of Maryland on which fixed charges were made? Did your 
survey cover that? 

Mr. Rose. You will find it in one of your exhibits. The number 
was something over 4,000 out of 6,000. 

Mr. Eckert. I don’t think, Mr. Evins, that we have a figure on the 
number of students in attendance. 

Mr. Evins. That figure can be obtained. 

Mr. Eckert. Surely. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. You do 
say, however, as you said initially, that this nonresident rate was 
permissive by the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Eckert. Yes, sir. 

I would like to proceed a further step, if I may. I have indicated 
that we have felt there was some considerable doubt as to whether 
this was or was not tuition. It has been, of course, contended and | 
think it should be considered, assuming that it was not tuition, 
whether this is the type.of fee under the act that could have been 
allowed as an incidental fee. In our survey, page 55, we point out 
the types of fees which are enumerated in the legislation and express 
the view that serious doubt would exist as to whether this fixed 
charge could be considered as an incidental fee and paid as a fee. 
We refer there to the Administrator’s decision wherein he points out 
that the Congress never envisioned paying the total cost of educating 
and training veterans. Also, we have pointed out that the types of 
items which this fixed charge is comprised of would not be proper 
charges under the legislation, since the legislation simply and specif- 
ically limits payment of fair and reasonable compensation limited 
to the payment of the total teaching costs and related costs. 

We make mention on page 56 of a document addressed by the 
president of the university to the board of public works. I have a 
copy of that letter which I will be glad to submit. It is a letter 
dated June 20, 1947, addressed to the board of public works by Mr. 
Byrd, president of the university. 

The CHarrMan. What letter is that, Mr. Eckert? 

Mr. Eckert. The letter of June 20, 1947. I have two typical 
vouchers of charges made to the Veterans’ Administration which 
detail the charges for particular students, which I thought might be 
of interest to the committee, and I shall be happy to submit a copy 
of those. 

Mr. Evins. Does your survey or report, Mr. Eckert, show or 
estimate the approximate amount of increased payments to the 
University of Maryland as a result of this adjusted rate and change- 
over from the customary tuition payment? 

Mr. Ecxerr. Yes, Mr. Congressman. On page 57 we indicate 
that the payment of both the fixed charges and the credit-hour fee 
would run approximately $2 million during the school years between 
1946 and 1949. 

The CuHairMan. That is duplication or total payment? 
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Mr. Eckert. That is the duplication. 

Mr. Evins. How much would you consider of that to be excess 
payment? 

Mr. Eckert. Assuming it was held that this was not a proper 
charge, then that would be the excess, $2 million. 

Mr. Evins. Two million dollars per year? 

Mr. Eckert. No. Two million dollars for the school years 1946 
ending in 1949. Of course, you understand that these payments are 
still being made currently. This goes through 1949. 

Mr. Evins. Then in other words, from your analysis and survey, 
from your financial investigations into the method of vouchering the 
VA and their plan which was approved and worked out, the General 
Accounting Office would question $2 million payments to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland over a period of 4 years. 

Mr. Eckert. When you say we would question, we are into a little 
difficulty. We have not questioned the payments. This report is, 
we hope, factual, and it is an attempt to bring up the picture. The 
final decision on these matters is in the Veterans’ Administration 
under the legislation, and we have not taken any action. 

Mr. Evins. But you are not putting your stamp of approval on it? 

Mr. Ecxerr. No, sir, indeed not. I think we can say that, had 
we the authority we would have seriously questioned the payment of 
both of these charges to the university. 

Mr. Evins. You.might say that your finding and conclusion are 
based upon an examination of other colleges and universities in the 
areas that were not receiving payment on such a generous basis? 

Mr. Eckert. | would say that we have not found any other 
university in our examinations that had a fixed charge or that had 
any charge of so substantial a character. 

Mr. Evins. Although you do recognize that a number of them did 
increase their rates as time went along. 

Mr. Eckert. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Evins. But not quite as extensively as did the University of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Eckert. I don’t know that we have here an increase in rates. 
I don’t believe the university’s rates in any particular have been 
increased substantially. They have, in our view, been duplicated, 
possibly, by this charge and the fair and reasonable compensation 
payment, the adjusted rate. 

Mr. Evins. It is a choice of words, but the same result. 

Mr. Eckert. That is right; it resulted in a higher payment to the 
university, I think we can agree. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that covers the points made in our survey. 
I shall be happy to answer any questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Eckert, does your survey show what it cost 
the State of Maryland per student for attendance at the University 
of Maryland for a year? 

Mr. Eckert. No, sir; we would have no idea, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know how many veteran students were 
enrolled at the University of Maryland during that period? 

Mr. Eckert. I think we might be able to give you that information, 
Congressman. We do not have it here. 

Mr. Evins. Do you know or do you not know what these funds 
were used for after payments were made by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion? 
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Mr. Eckert. No, sir. Our examinations show that these amounts 
were under their budget credited to student fees and distribution 
made out of that fund. We, of course, have no way of getting detail 
as to exactly what money was spent for what. 

Mr. Evins. You are familiar with the letter from the president of 
the university to Mr. J. O. McCusker, secretary of the board of 
public works, Annapolis? 

Mr. Eckert. In which he stated that 


‘ 


“The reason for our ability 


to finance these projects’’—and there are four projects listed above, 
namely, a chapel, $350,000; a swimming pool, $300,000; a stadium, 
$800,000; and a physical education building, $900,000; making a total 
of $2,350,000. 

He says: 


The reason for our ability to finance these projects without cost to the State is 
the favorable outcome of our negotiations with the Federal Government in regard 
to charges the university might make to Veterans’ Administration students and 
the ability of the athletic board to provide further funds. 

Mr. Evins. Have you called the attention of the committee to this 
letter? 

Mr. Ecxerr. Yes; we have referred to it in our report and I have 
called it to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. Meapows. Is it a proper summation of the position of the 
General Accounting Office, then, that under the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regulations a university or college might elect one of four 
alternates: Alternate No. 1, the customary charge; alternate No. 2, 
$15 per month, $45 per quarter, $60 per semester; alternate No. 3, 
tuition based on nonresident rate; or alternate No. 4, tuition based on 
estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction; 
and that in fact it is the position of the GAO that the school elected 
its customary charge or what had been its customary charge and also 
received alternate No. 4, tuition based on estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies. 

Mr. Eckert. We make that observation in the survey, ves. 

Mr. Meapvows. And further, that using election 4, tuition based 
on estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies, under which 
election the school is authorized to receive certain incidental fees, 
legally the General Accounting Office does not consider that the fixed 
fee of $145 could be considered as an incidental fee such as health, 
laboratory, infirmary, and similar incidental fees. 

Mr. Eckert. I would have not to give you a categorical answer to 
that for the reason that the Comptroller General has not ruled on 
this fee directly. We have no authority to rule on it. | think our 
survey points out that we would seriously question whether that could 
be considered within those incidental fees. 

Mr. Meapows. Three steps would sum up the position of the 
General Accounting Office: First, that the school received fees under 
alternates 1 and 4; secondly, that you seriously question whether the 
fixed charge is an incidental fee; and third, that the matter has gone 
no further because the Administrator had authority to make a final 
decision in the case. 

Mr. Eckert. I think that is a very good statement, Mr. Meadows. 
I might point out that we do not as far as I can see in our survey 
indicate that the University of Maryland has actually made a profit on 
educating veterans. 
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Mr. Meapows. I think it is understood that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Government didn’t undertake to reim- 
burse public institutions for the total cost of instruction of veteran 
students, that they would allow the university or college to make a 
customary charge or a charge which the Administrator determined to 
be fair and reasonable under certain regulations established by him. 

Mr. Eckert. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Merapows. Now the question arises as to whether this school 
in its elections did actually operate under the regulations as they were 
worded. 

Mr. Eckert. That is true. I think we could go one step further 
and indicate clearly that the University of Maryland has charged and 
has been paid these amounts with the consent and agreement of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Eckert, you might help educate the committee 
here a little bit. You have authority over at the General Accounting 
Office to hold up vouchers for certain people and certain agencies, 
because I know you are constantly stopping them. I have matters 
called to my attention in which the GAO has stopped payment, and 
we think the matter ought to be cleared and we ought to receive our 
payment. But here you claim that you have no authority to stop 
payment. Just define for us the line of demarcation by which in 
certain instances you can stop payment and in others you cannot. 

Mr. Eckert. I will be glad to, Mr. Congressman. In this legisla- 
tion it provides by reference to other basic legislation of the Veterans’ 
Administration that the decisions, and all matters pertaining thereto, 
the decisions of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be final 
and conclusive and shall not be subject to review. That circumvents, 
in our view, the basic provisions of the Budget and Accounting Act 
under which the General Accounting Office operates and eliminates 
the normal audit functions of ours. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
has practically all authority vested under law, even in the matter of 
compensation and claims. There is a similar provision that the de- 
cision of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be final and 
there shall be no appeal to the courts. Whereas respecting other 
agencies, quasi-judicial agencies in their nature, appeals may be 
taken from their decision even though they are quasi-judicial. Appeals 
may be taken to the courts and they do go to the courts and ulti- 
mately to the Supreme Court of the United States. But not so with 
the Veterans’ Administration. His decisions are final; his decisions 
are final on the matter of compensation and claims, and no appeal. 
Also in the matter of payments his decision is final. I think, as you 
have pointed out, this is a matter where legislation should be intro- 
duced to have appeals in certain cases, not that you want to flood the 
courts with numerous cases, but where there is a dispute, particularly 
between two agencies of the Government or where there is a certain 
amount of money involved, a substantial consideration, then in that 
event the decision of the Administrator should not be final. 

Mr. Eckert. I could only say, Mr. Evins, that the Comptroller 
General and the Assistant Comptroller General many times have 
objected to the vesting of final authority in administrative agencies 
of the Government under other than extreme emergency situations. 
Our view is that these matters should be subject to the normal audit 
functions and review. 
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Mr. Evins. I think the reason this precedent has grown up is due 
to the fact that there have been a lot of little compensation cases that 
must be terminated and there must be an end to it. Otherwise, as 
some would contend continuously. They do not involve perhaps a 
lotof money. The idea was to prevent the courts from being cluttered 
up with a lot of suits. Because of that particular situation, authority 
has grown and continues to be multiplied without opportunity for an 
appeal. That is my observation about the matter, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the Congress of the United States made 
the Administrator’s decision final. 

Mr. Eckert. That is true. 

Mr. Evins. They did that, I point out, because of the prevention 
of the multiplicity of little suits. 1 tried to stress that there are cer- 
tain instances in which there should be an appeal. 

No further questions. 

The Cuarrman. All right, thank you, Mr. Eckert. 

Mr. Ecxerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The documents referred to in the testimony of GAO witnesses were 
marked as exhibits 1 to 9, inclusive, and filed with the committee.) 

The CHarrman. Mr. Monk, I understood you want Dr. Stewart to 
represent the Veterans’ Administration in this situation. 


STATEMENT OF SAM H. COILE, ASSISTANTJZADMINISTRATOR 
FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION—Re- 
sumed; AND A. H. MONK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION, VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Resumed; AND DR. 
ROBERT B. STEWART, VICE PRESIDENT AND TREASURER, PUR- 
DUE UNIVERSITY, CHAIRMAN, VETERANS ADMINISTRATOR ’S 
COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDU- 
CATION PROBLEMS 


Mr. Corte. Mr. Chairman, I think the Veterans’ Administration 
officials wish to testify also. 

Mr. Chairman, the question involved in this discussion this moring 
arises out of the provision of paragraph 5 of the basic law. As 
originally enacted, paragraph 5 read in part as follows: 

The Administrator shall pay to the education or training institution for each 
person enrolled on a full-time or part-time course of education or training the 
customary cost of tuition and such laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
other similar fees as are customarily charged. 


And then a final proviso: 

That if any such institution has no established tuition fee or if its established 
tuition fee shall be found by the Administrator to be inadequate compensation 
to such institution for furnishing such education or training, he is authorized to 
provide for the payment with respect to any such person of such fair and reason- 
able compensation as will not exceed $500 for an ordinary school year. 


This paragraph was amended on December 28, 1945, so that the 
final proviso would read as follows: 

That any institution may apply to the Administrator for an adjustment of 
tuition and the Administrator, if he finds that the customary tuition charges are 
insufficient to permit the institution to furnish education or training to eligible 
veterans, or inadequate compensation therefor, may provide for the payment. of 
such fair and reasonable compensation as will not exceed the estimated cost. of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruction, and may in like manner readjust 
such payments from time to time. 
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The Congress apparently was aware of the fact that tax-supported 
institutions, primarily State universities and land-grant colleges, 
would be required to assume a large proportion of the education of 
veterans who returned to colleges, and that their bases of charges 
would not permit them to assume the burden that would be placed 
upon them and would make it impossible for them to secure sufficient 
appropriations from the State to provide the veterans with courses 
unless the Federal Government bore a larger proportionate share of 
the cost than the ordinary student had borne. This has been borne 
out. In fact, approximately 40 percent of all veteran students who 
have pursued college courses have done so in State universities and 
land-grant colleges. 

The problem of determining the fair and reasonable compensation 
to be paid for veteran students has occupied the attention of the 
Administrator’s special advisory committee repeatedly since the com- 
mittee was organized in the late summer of 1944. Various formulas 
have been proposed and adopted for the determination of the rate of 
compensation that would be paid in lieu of the customary charge for 
tuition to these publicly supported institutions. 

In addition, the advisory committee has, on at least two or three 
occasions, considered the problem of the University of Maryland, 
which has been presented to this committee by the General Accounting 
Office. 

Dr. Robert B. Stewart, who has from the beginning been chairman 
of this advisory committee, is present this morning, and the Veterans’ 
Administration desires that he be given the opportunity to testify 
concerning not only the University of Maryland problem but also 
the problem that has confronted other tax-supported institutions in 
the matter of providing these courses for veteran students. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Stewart’s testimony, I would like also for Mr. A. H. 
Monk, the executive assistant of the V. R. and E., to provide testi- 
mony concerning the contract negotiations that were carried forward 
with the University of Maryland and the basis upon which the 
Veterans’ Administration approved the contract rates to be paid. 

I should like just briefly to say that this matter has been a most 
difficult problem. The Veterans’ Administration has on many occa- 
sions been urged by the public tax-supported institutions to libera'ize 
its formulas under which these payments have been made to the insti- 
tutions. Those arguments have been made with some persuasion 
inasmuch as these institutions do not receive payment that equals the 
cost to the institutions for providing the instruction. ‘The payments 
are considerably less than the actual cost to the institutions. For that 
reason the institutions have in the past urged that the basis for pay- 
ment be liberalized. * 

On the other hand, the Veterans’ Administration has felt that the 
States themselves have had some obligation in respect to the students 
who enroll in these State tax-supported institutions. 

By and large, the basis for payment, I think, will in the long run be 
shown to have been reasonably satisfactory from the standpoint of 
both the institutions and the Government. 

In respect to the question that is here involved as to whether the 
fees that were charged by the University of Maryland were in fact 
tuition fees and therefore constituted a duplication of payments over 
and above the adjusted rate of tuition that was paid for each veteran 
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student, I should like to ask the committee at this time to receive the 
testimony of Dr. Stewart bearing upon not only the University of 
Maryland problem but also the problem as it has affected all State 
universities and land-grant colleges. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Stewart, we will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Dr. Srewart. Mr. Chairman, I have not prepared a definite 
written statement to present to the committee, but I am concerned 
with this problem as an educator and as the chairman of the advisory 
committee which has given so much attention to the problem of provid- 
ing payments for the cost of instruction to the institutions during the 
course of this law. I want to direct the committee’s attention partic- 
ularly to this matter of the State universities and land-grant colleges, 
which seems to be involved in this hearing because a misunderstanding 
of the nature of those institutions and the nature of this support and 
specific items ef fees, as questioned by the General Accounting Office, 
may tend to cast some doubt on the integrity of a very important 
section of higher education. Mr. Coile has just mentioned the fact 
that the State universities and land-grant colleges enrolled about 40 
percent of the veterans. There are 1,700 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and there are not more than a hundred of these institutions which 
we are discussing today, and yet that hundred carried 40 percent of the 
load. Keep in mind that those institutions are all responsible to their 
State governments. I think it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the State governments have regulatory agencies to supervise these 
institutions to see that they get payments from their students and 
from the government, and the Federal Government in this case, which 
are the maximum which the law permits. I have never discovered 
any hesitancy on the part of the State legislatures to require the officers 
of colleges and universities to collect from the Federal Government all 
the money that the Federal Congress will make available. 

In this case the Congress provided for adjusted payment for these 
fees, and it provided words which are very difficult to interpret, ard 
you have to understand the nature of the fee structure in our State 
universities and land-grant colleges to get a background for this. 

In the first place, the law provides that the Administrator shall pay. 
My understanding of the word “shall” is that it is compulsory, ard 
he has no alternative but to pay to the educational or training insti- 
tution for each person the customary cost of tuition. What is the 
cost of tuition? Is it the amount charged the student or is it the 
summation of expenditure items in the institution which represent 
the cost of giving education to the student? 

Mr. Evins. Dr. Stewart, may I interrupt you there? Mr. Coile 
made a statement awhile ago that this tuition did not represent the 
cost of the education of the veterans. What about taking into con- 
sideration the tuition payments for nonveteran students? Wouldn’t 
that be the key for your determination? 

Dr. Srewarr. I will explain that. If I may, sir, | want to make a 
complete statement to show the relationship of these bases so as to 
clear your minds and, I hope, the minds of others regarding the nature 
of these charges. 

The Administrator shall pay the customary cost of tuition. If the 
cost of tuition is interpreted as being the charge made to the student 
and not to the total cost of furnishing the education, then we know 
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what this means, and I think that is what the law does mean because 
of later language, as I will show. [Reading:] 

He shall pay such laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and other similar fees 
as are customarily charged. 

We questioned, as an advisory committee, just how broad an inter- 
pretation we should advise the Veterans’ Administration to put on 
this phrase ‘‘and other similar fees as are customarily charged.” We 
asked the Administrator, therefore, to make an analysis of these 
“other similar fees,”’ and we found fees apparently used for the same 
purpose over the country, the general expenses of the college, I think 
described by 157 different names. Obviously, this law had four 
specific names and then said “other similar’ ones; so, it must have 
included some of those 150. 

Mr. Evins. Did you read anywhere in their language to the effect 
that you could pay $2 million more to one college than you paid to 
similar colleges and universities in the same area? 

Dr. Srewarr. I find nothing in here which says anything about 
how much more or less you can pay one school than another. It does 
say you will pay the customary charges, and undoubtedly in the same 
area where the Veterans’ Administration paid to Harvard University 
six or seven or eight hundred dollars, and to Massachusetts State 

colleges three or four hundred dollars, it must have paid several 
hundred thousand dollars, if not millions, more to one institution than 
to another. The law was specifically written to preclude any officer, 
agency, or department of Government from interfering in any way 
with the normal operation of any educational institution. Certainly, 
if you can make a change in the fee structure of the college or uni- 
versity, you have started the best way to interfere with the college 
or univ ersity. 

Mr. Evins. We are not trying to change the fee structure, Dr. 
Stewart, but in view of the fact that legislation is contemplated to be 
enacted to continue this program—and I am for it—what would be 
your recommendation? We have had a period of experience here in 
which we pay some college a tremendous amount and we pay another 
little college a lesser amount because, you say, that is their fixed basis 
for that is their tuition basis, and you jack that up and down according 
to convenience and with a lot of liberality and a lot of flexibility, which 
we need of course in law. What is your recommendation as to just 
what things we can cover? What recommendations should be made 
for having uniformity or approximate uniformity and more fairness, | 
might state, in the future on this basis of tuition payments to colleges? 

Dr. Srewarr. I have listened to arguments by the hour, as 
undoubtedly you have, and if you want to be fair from one point of 
view you will give all veterans exactly the same amount of money and 
let them do as they choose with it. 

Mr. Evins. That represents another method of thought. The old 
method used to be to give them a bonus, give them a pension, and pay 
them off and let them go their way. The GI Bill of Rights, the educa- 
tional theory, is to help the man to help himself, to give him an 
education so he can advance himself and be of some usefulness. 
That is another school of thought. 

Dr. Srewarr. Exactly. But you want him to go where he chooses. 
If you set up a fee for the veteran which is unrelated to what the 
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institution charges, you will incline to encourage the veteran to go to 
the institution which charges him the least in order that he has the 
most for himself. That may not necessarily be the institution that 
will do the best job for the veteran or provide the best education. 

Mr. Evins. Under your interpretation of it, instead of the veteran 
vetting it, let the college get it and build up their facilities and endow- 
ment more and make it a greater university, which of course we are 
proud to have in this country. 

Dr. Stewart. No; 1 don’t say that at all. I say there are two 
factors involved. The total cost. of providing the education to the 
veteran and the cost of the veteran’s own expenses when he is attending 
school. We have two principles: The tuition and the fees on the one 
hand paid to the school, subsistence on the other. If you make it all 
subsistence and give him nothing for tuition, all right, then he will 
have to go the normal way. That might be one good way to adminis- 
terit. You would eliminate all the question of dealing with the colleges 
through the Federal Government. But when you provide as you 
did, and if you extend the law as you will, hundreds of thousands of 
people have qualified for entrance to college and now have money to 
go, and you have so expanded the enrollments as to place burdens on 
the colleges which in an emergency they cannot meet. 

Mr. Evins. And also don’t you recognize that with increased 
volume also comes increased profits? The traction company down 
here, if they carry a few they want a quarter, but if they carry many 
they still want a quarter or more. 

Dr. Stewart. I would remind, you, sir, that no college operates for 
a profit. We are like the fellow who sells lunches at a five-cent loss 
on every lunch, and he can keep on doing it because he sells so many. 
Every student who registers in a nonprofit institution pays the insti- 
tution less than the total per capita cost of running the institution. 
If every student pays less than the total cost of what is given to him 
in the name of educational expense, how when you multiply the 
numbers can you increase the profit to the school to do something else? 

Mr. Evins. There is a very elementary economic principle that with 
increased volume there is increased profit. The more students vou 
have and the more Veterans’ Administration is paying, the likelihood 
of inereased profit to any college is greatly increased. 

Dr. Stewart. Do you know, sir, any college or State university 
that is operated at a profit? I do not. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Mr. Chairman, at the moment. 

The CuarrMan. Doctor, will you go back to your statement. 

Dr. Srewarr. Let me finish my constructive statement. 

The Congress must have known that many States did not permit a 
tuition charge to the schools and colleges. The Congress provided 
that the tuition is the only one of these several fees which the Ad- 
ministrator could modify. The law doesn’t permit the Adminis- 
trator to modify an infirmary fee and relate it to the cost, or an athletic 
fee or any other kind of fee. The law permits the Administrator to 
modify only the tuition fee. So, we thought that Congress—and we 
believe we are right—intended to pay in the tuition fee only the teach- 
ing, the instructional cost, because it was teachers that would have to 
be added first as the student load increased; and, therefore, that would 
be the cost that would be increased to the college. 
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Then we studied how to modify the tuition or the teaching charge, 
and we had no guide. We looked at the customary charge, and in 
many of the States the land-grant colleges and State universities may 
not charge tuition to the residents of those States. They may charge 
other fees, but they may not charge tuition. However, in those 
States there is no bar from charging a student from another State a 
tuition fee. So we said, “all right, the nonresident fee is probably 
the best approach to a customary tuition fee and that you should pay. 
The law provides that you pay it for all veterans.” 

That was quickly interpreted by a great many people as our saying 
that that represented the cost of instruction, which isn’t the case. 
It was the customary fee. We had studied during the war customary 
fees, particularly in the medical schools, and we found that when we 
took the nonresident fees of the public medical schools and compared 
them with the fees of private medical schools they were within $30 
a year of each other or essentially the same. So, it seemd to us that 
the nonresident fee was a fair customary tuition charge levied by the 
institution. Then, if the Veterans’ Administration paid that, it 
would be considered a customary charge. 

There were a great many high schools and secondary schools that 
had no fee structure at all, and the $15 a month was aimed as a mini- 
mum which might be paid for instruction for veterans under that, 
and we proposed that. Then we worked a long time on a formula 
and finally came up with what is in the amended act and what Mr. 
Coile read, which provided that the adjusted tuition would pay for 
the cost of teaching personnel and sanelien for instruction. On that 
we set out that you take only the teachers and then a fixed percentage, 
a nominal sum—I think it was 15 percent of the teacher’s salary— 
to get at the formulary base. 

When the Accounting Office comes in there are frequently items 
that they will raise a question about, which may be a matter of ad- 
justment or it may be a matter of judgment or it may be that it comes 
under the law as a customary practice of the institution which should 
be preserved. 

Suppose, for example, that university A has issued some bonds to 
support a student union building, and levies a fee to help pay the 
cost of it or amortize it or pay the interest on it or what not. That 
is a customary fee of the institution and to deny that means that you 
have destroyed the financial structure of that institution. 

Mr. Evins. I would disagree with you right there. I wouldn’t say 
that was a customary fee. That is a special fee for a special purpose 
in my interpretation of it. 

Dr. Stewart. What is a laboratory fee, what is an infirmary fee 
but a special fee for a special purpose? 

Mr. Evins. If you tax a new fee to built a gymnasium that is not 
a customary fee, because you are going to pay that off. A laboratory 
fee is a continuing sort of thing. 

Dr. Srewarr. It is a charge to all students, and that is the test, 
according to the law. What I am getting at is this: The public 
institutions supported by the States do charge customary fees that 
all students pay, including the citizens of the States, and then they 
may not charge tuition to the students in the State who are residents 
but they may charge it to the out of State. That then involves an 
adjusted tuition, and I emphasize again the public nature of the 
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State university and land-grant college because the State, whenever 
it is possible to adjust the tuition, requires the schools to proceed to 
do it. 

Mr. Evins. You would say then under that theory that every time 
a university entered upon a building program and increased their 
rates or fees, you in turn with the Veterans’ Administration would 
have to increase yours. 

Dr. Srewarrt. If it is a customary charge levied on everybody. 
I don’t know any State that has done that. 

Mr. Evins. It would be a very smart thing for some university to 
say ‘‘Let’s build a new plant now and we will put a fee on all of our 
students. We have a big enrollment built up because we have a lot 
of veterans.”’ It would be passed on to the Veterans’ Administration 

Dr. Srewarr. That is quite true, but I don’t know any State that 
has done it. 

Mr. Evins. It could be done under your theory. 

Dr. Srewarrt. Surely it could be done. 

The CuarrMan. Isn’t it the contention of the General Accounting 
Office that that is exactly what the University of Marvland has done? 

Dr. Srewart. They have questioned whether that has been done. 
Under the fee structure of the University of Maryland, as 1 under- 
stand it—and Dr. Byrd was before the committee and we have had 
four different times at which the committee considered this very 
perplexing problem—schools charge an incidental fee. What is it for? 
Schools charge fixed charges. What is it for? Schools charge a union 
fee. What is it for? It may be used for operating. It may be used 
for building. It may be used for janitor’s salaries. It may be used 
for teachers. But it is a customary charge, and it has been charged 


for vears. At this specific institution we were informed that this has 
been the designation of that fee and that that designation is merely 
what they happen to have. Some other institution calls it incidental. 


Some other institution calls it matriculation. I cited 157 different 
names. Maybe the University of Marvland actually, because it got 
that fee, had money that it could use for building. I suppose every 
public institution in the country had that situation. 

The CuarrMan. Doctor, if this fee went into building a stadium, 
chapel, and swimming pool, was it right or wrong? 

Dr. Srewarr. If this particular fee was used directly for it, it was 
wrong. 

The CHarrMan. If it was to replace another fee and that fee was 
used for the stadium, chapel, and swimming pool. 

Dr. Srewarr. I wouldn’t say that it was wrong. That is the 
problem that faces you in the administration of this. That is why | 
question this kind of compensatory statement. If you want to spell 
out exactly what the Veterans’ Administration will pay and make it 
complete and not leave it to what happens to be the names in all the 
catalogs, then I think at least you will treat everybody the same. 

Mr. Evins. What are your specific recommendations in this 
regard? 

Dr. Srewarr. I think our committee has filed a lengthy report 
with your committee. 

Mr. Evins. Let me ask you this one further question. Is it your 
feeling that this program should be primarily, if not exclusively, con- 
fined to the colleges? 
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Dr. Stewart. I think it should provide an educational opportunity 
for the veteran at whatever level the veteran is able to work. I am 
thoroughly in accord with the idea that this bill is to aid in the re- 
adjustment of the veteran from his Army experience to civilian life. 

Mr. Evins. You would not limit it to the college level? 

Dr. Srewarrt. I would not limit it to the college level. I think it 
might be wise in a new bill if the college area could be treated as a 
college area because the problems, the method of administration and 
finance are so different than at the secondary level and in the vocational 
level and on-the-job training. I think there are four general areas of 
education which should be offered, but this bill, unfortunately, from 
our experience to date—because we had no experience prior to this— 
lumped it altogether. General regulations could not be written for 
specific schools, of course. They have to be written and then you 
work at them. Because people get different or varying degrees of 
benefit from it doesn’t necessarily mean that it is corrupt. Of course 
there are people who have taken advantage. Of course there are 
people who have gotten some additional benefit out of it. But it was 
undoubtedly a benefit within the framework of the law. The extent 
to which you can write a law that eliminates those variations, to that 
extent you will improve the law. 

The CuHatrMan. To get back to the specific case we are working on, 
do you know whether or not the University of Maryland received more 
money for a veteran than a nopveteran? 

Dr. Srewarr. I have not examined the details, but I would assume 
there is some difference. I would assume, Mr. Teague, that there is 
some difference in every land-grant college and State university in the 
country that at the present time gets more money for a veteran than 
for a nonveteran, especially if it is a resident student. I believe the 
University of California yet charges only the same fees to the VA that 
are paid by all other students. Ohio State University -——— 

The Cuarrman. Has not the VA over and over said that the cost 
of a nonveteran student would be the customary cost? You used 
that yardstick over and over that the customary cost would be the 
cost of a nonveteran student. 

Dr. Stewart. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. In this case you think it is different? 

Dr. Stewart. The law provides that when you have no customary 
cost or charge then you take the cost of teaching, supplies, and so 
forth. 

Let me give you just a little background of that formula because | 
helped to form out that formula. SD caes the schools charge these 
other fees we said that the formula for the adjusted section should be 
very restricted. Therefore we restricted it to the teaching personnel 
and supplies. Teaching personnel and supplies are 50 to 60 percent 
of the total cost of education in the formula, but because the law pro- 
vided and mandated that we pay these other fees, we said then that 
is your compensation for your other 40 to 50 percent of the total 
cost of education. The formula aims at only the classroom expense. 
It doesn’t take care of the cost of heat, lights, janitor service, rent, 
administration, accounting, auditing or any of the other expenses 
that go with it. In the operation of these universities the formula 
produces 50 to 60 percent, on the average, of the total cost of the 
teaching program in which the veteran participates. Some schools 
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have higher fees, some schools have lower fees. We know where 
legislatures in States have mandated increased fees in order to get 
money from the Federal Government under this program. Personally 
I am not in sympathy with it at all. I don’t condone it. But at 
the same time I don’t think the school was necessarily corrupt because 
it was forced to comply with the law, and the State forced them to. 

The CuarrMan. Doctor, if this case is proper, doesn’t every land- 
grant school in the country have the authority or the right to come 
back and ask for fees back over the last few vears? 

Dr. Stewart. I don’t think anybody has the right to come in 
retroactively and say we want to go back and charge a fee 5 years 
ago to all these veterans. 

The CHarrman. Didn't Maryland University receive a retroactive 
fee under this? 

Mr. Monk. Retroactive fee? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. Was it not paid a retroactive fee? 

Mr. Monk. No, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Wasn't it paid a retroactive increase back to 1946, 
determined in 1947? IL think if you will refer to an exhibit intro- 
duced, that statement is made. 

Mr. Monk. They were paid an adjusted tuition back to the begin- 
ning of the ordinary school year 1946-47, but they had not been paid 
anything for veteran training. 

The CuarrMan. Your regional administrator down in Richmond 
said: 

If this is approved, the precedent which will be established by such a decision 
will permit all nonprofit institutions with which the VA contracts to increase 


their fees for use in any manner which they may choose. 


That is a rather broad statement. 

Mr. Monk. There was never anything in the law that would have 
permitted us to prohibit an institution increasing its charges to all 
students, including veteran students 

The CuarrmMan. Dr. Stewart, when you people were considering 
this did you have this letter that is supposed to have been written 
by Dr. Byrd? 

Dr. Stewart. No, sir. We had heard of that, largely through the 
newspaper that Dr. Byrd had said he could build buildings out of 
the veterans’ fees, which I think was perhaps a little distortion of 
what he actually said 

The CHarrMAN. | will read the letter. Mr. Evins read part of it 
This letter is to.Mr. J. O. McCusker, secretary of the board of public 
works, and reads as follows: 

Dear Mr. McCusker: Some time ago, I spoke briefly to you, to the State 
budget director, and to the Governor about a plan we were trying to work out 
under which we could construct a chapel, a swimming pool, a new physical educa- 
tion building, and a new stadium, without any cost to the State. We are fairly 
sure that we have succeeded in doing this. 

The total cost of the program is as follows: 


Chapel $350, 000 
Swimming pool ; 300, 000 
Stadium 800, 000 
Physical-education building 900, 000 


Total. eek ‘ 2, 350, 000 
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The reason for our ability to finance these projects without cost to the State 
is the favorable outcome of our negotiations with the Federal Government in 
regard to charges the university might make to Veterans’ Administration students 
and the ability of the athletic board to provide further funds. 

In regard to the Federal Government, we had hoped that we would receive 
from Veterans’ Administration for all Maryland and District of Columbia students 
the nonresident fee of $125. The Veterans’ Administration had indicated it would 
pay no more than the $50 formerly charged to District of Columbia students. 
Instead of this, the university has been able to work out with the Veterans’ 
Administration a plan under which Veterans’ Administration will pay $44 more 
annually than the $125 originally sought. Fortunately, I now feel reasonably 
sure the Veterans’ Administration will make these payments retroactively to 
September 1, 1946. The university also has increased its fees $20 per student, 
to be effective for the next 2 years only. 


Then on the next page he said: 


Under these arrangements, the following income should be available to finance 
the program: 

From additional receipts from increased fees for the fiscal vears 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, $1,610,000. 

If you had seen that letter would you have questioned it or would 
you have questioned where the fees were going to? 

Dr. Stewart. Yes. If I had been a State official I would have 
tried to have the State of Maryland reduce the appropriation by that 
amount. The State of Maryland evidently didn’t, and therefore since 
they kept up their appropriations he had other money that he could 
use for that. 

The Cuarrman. I think I should read the last two paragraphs: 

It is our intention to transfer such funds as may become available for these 
projects into the construction fund, and to pay to the State treasury, also to be 
deposited into the construction fund, the athletic board money so that the State 
may keep an accurate account of the capital investment. 

Some of these funds, of course, are not yet available, and will be available in 
toto only in case the arrangements with the Federal Government are consum- 
mated. The negotiations have now reached a state, though, where it seems en- 
tirely reasonable to feel that the university’s proposals will be accepted and 
contract signed. 

Based on this letter, the regional office turned down their request and 
disapproved it for three reasons, 

6. The advisability of negotiating this contract on the above basis is questioned 
by this office because (a) of the statements alleged to have been made by Dr. 
Byrd, none of which have been discredited, (b) the precedent which will be 
established by such a decision which will permit all nonprofit institutions with 
which the VA contracts to increase their fees for use in any manner which they 
may choose, (c) all institutions in this branch area with which similar contracts 
are in effect have accepted the credit hour cost in lieu of fixed tuition or charges 
rather than an addition to a fixed charge and other fees. 


That was the basis of our questioning, Dr. Stewart, the GAO report 
and the regional office having turned this down. 

Dr. Stewart. I quite agree with your questioning. We also ques- 
tioned the ethies of it. But we also know that the Siate of Maaslaed 
expected Dr. Byrd to collect the cost of tuition under this adjusted 
fee as soon as we had a formula set. Dr. Byrd or the University of 
Maryland is not the only insiitution which is in that situation. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, do you believe any Siate schools have 
collected the cost of education? : 

Dr. Stewart. Not the cost of education; no. I won't say any, 
because there are State teachers’ colleges where I think the fee has 
been set that probably does, but by and large, no. I would say the 
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State universities and the land-grant colleges, with their graduate 
programs, many of which the veterans got at a very reasonable cost, 
did not get the full cost of education. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, under the import of that letter, the 
tuition rate was increased by $20, and it was made retroactive to- 
the begmning of the year, and the total amount represented about $2 
million, and the $2 million was the amount that the General Account- 
ing Office questioned. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

I agree with you 100 percent, Dr. Stewart, that the way to do this 
thing is to pay the boys the amount of money not sufficient to pay all 
their education. 

Dr. Srewarr. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. But sufficient to encourage them to go to school 
and then let them cut out all these complicated contracts that | 
question that any human could properly administer. 

Dr. Srewart. What you are trying to do is to get that man 
adjusted from the devastating effect of war training back into civilian 
life, and in doing that I wish we could do it in some way to make 
them understand that they support the Government and the Govern- 
ment doesn’t support them. 

The CuarrMan. It does seem to me, Dr. Stewart, that every land- 
grant college could be treated so nearly the same, maybe not exactly, 
but very close to it. As I understand the General Accounting Office, 
that just isn’t true. It certainly isn’t Dr. Byrd’s fault. It is in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Dr. Srewarr. Exactly. That, sir, is the thing I was interested in, 
that I don’t think the individual school has necessarily been corrupt. 
I think the law permits these inequities and I think they are inequities 
and unfair advantages and disadvantages. 

Let me cite a case that is not my own but is similar to the University 
of Maryland, the Ohio State Univerity, which operated how many 
years under the straight orthodox fee system of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity? They took $15 a month? (Conferring with Mr. Monk.) 
But much less than the cost of tuition formula. They have finally 
converted to the cost of teaching formula, haven’t they? 

Mr. Monk. They have never converted. 

Dr. Srewart. Then they didn’t collect the $15 a month from the 
beginning, then. 

The CHarrMan. I want to be sure that something you just said 
doesn’t receive the wrong interpretation. This committee does not 
feel that the University of Maryland is corrupt. We do feel there 
is sufficient here that we should ask for an explanation from both the 
VA and the General Accounting Office, and of course that we should 
give Dr. Byrd and Maryland University an opportunity to reply. We 
certainly don’t want to leave the impression that the University of 
Maryland or any other university is corrupt, because we don’t think so, 

Dr. Srewarr. I am glad to hear you say that because the impres- 
sion could get out. 

The CuarrMan. We do feel that the law is such that it needs a lot 
of changing. If I have anything to do with it, we are going to get 
away from this complicated contract business. I am surprised that 
Mr. Monk and some others aren’t some place besides their jobs, be- 
cause I don’t think I could do it. 
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Dr. Stewart. I would say amen. 

Mr. Evins. Dr. Stewart, you recognize, as chairman of General 
Gray’s advisory committee, that you have the primary responsibility 
here, | would say one of the primary beeen wi 

Dr. Srewarr. I think, sir, that the record will stand, and I am 
willing to stand on the record. If you interpret this law and apply it, 
I think, outside of the cases of actual corruption for a profit—and 
there are such cases—this law has been quite successful under a very 
difficult set of legal terms. Education is not simple. It is compli- 
cated as all get out. This makes it even more so. 

The CuarrMan. We do find, though, Doctor, wherever we have gone 
in this committee, that every group involved, as you said a while ago, 
has done everything possible to get every dollar possible out of the 
Federal Government. 

Dr. Stewarp. That is right. That is the great American pasttime, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Evins. It happens to be the responsibility of you, as chairman 
of this committee, to see that doesn’t happen. 

Dr. Srewarr. I think the record will show that we have done our 
best. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, we have about 15 minutes left, and I 
would like to turn that over to Dr. Byrd. Mr. Coile, if we want to go 
into this more we will do it one day next week. 

Mr. Cotte. We have some more things to say about the specific 
case, Mr. Chairman, at the committee’s convenience. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, I would say I should like to have the 
further recommendations of these gentlemen at another time. We 


didn’t get to have all those specific recommendations that we would 
like to have. 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. C. BYRD, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, MD. 


The Cuarrman. Dr. Byrd, we appreciate your coming down 
Again I want to say to you that we don’t think the University of 
Maryland is corrupt in any way, form or fashion. In fact, some 
Members have felt that you did very well toward helping the State of 
Maryland and your university, but in view of the exception taken 
by the regional office we thought that it was best to go into this 
question. You may take a seat and tell the committee whatever 
you like to. 

Dr. Byrp. | prefer to stand up. 

The CuatrMan. That is perfectly all right. 

Dr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, thank you ever so much because I am 
glad to make a statement particularly explaining certain questions 
which have been raised in relation to the university’s attitude and 
wolicy. 

First, I should like to correct one or two impressions that I am 
afraid were given by the General Accounting Office in testimony a 
while ago. The statement was first made that the university received 
100 percent increase over and above what it had previously received 
from the Veterans’ Administration. This is not true. The univer- 
sity received $49 per student, approximately, more under the new 
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arrangement than it received under the prior arrangement, which 
amounted to but a 12- or 14-percent increase. 

I have here a considerable statement which goes into some of 
these questions in detail. The General Accounting Office considered 
at some length the question of this fee of $145, claiming that it was 
a tuition fee. I have gone into that at considerable length, the 
whole history of the fee, showing that it was not a tuition fee. I am 
glad the letter has been brought out because I want to offer an explana- 
tion of that also. 

I want to read a part of this prepared statement because it explains 
certain factors that have been mentioned in here today. 

The CuatrMan. Would you like for the rest of it to go in the 
record, Dr. Byrd? 

Dr. Byrp. | am willing to put the rest in the record if you have 
no objection. Part of it I have already filed with you in relationship 
to a letter that has been written. 

It seems to the president of the University of Maryland that 
Congress is concerned with two primary matters. One of these is 
whether or not the Veterans’ Administration has been so lax in its 
attitude toward the State universities, particularly the University of 
Maryland, as to make payments that would permit large profits on 
the education of veteran students. The other is whether or not the 
University of Maryland did, in fact, make profits on the education of 
veteran students. 

Relative to the first matter, it should be stated unequivocally that 
the Veterans’ Administration has tried in every way possible to- keep 
down the costs of education for veterans. In fact, so intent was the 
Veterans’ Administration one time, at least in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, to hold down costs that the university was about 
to appeal to the courts or to Congress for an interpretation of the 
law. At one time, had the expressed intent of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration relative to payments to the university been carried out, the 
university would have had no other recourse. However, an appeal 
to the Advisory Board of the Veterans’ Administration, after hours of 
grilling by the Advisory Board of university authorities, resulted in 
approval of the university’s request for a new basis of payment which 
covered instructional costs, plus other customary fees. 

While the university did not like and I am very frank to tell you 
that we did not like the attitude of the Veterans’ Administration, as 
it seemed to be discriminating against land-grant universities—I would 
like in that case to point out that, in three other institutions in Wash- 
ington tuition costs were jumped from $300 a year to $500 a year. 
The total increase that the University of Maryland has made in the 
period since before the war has been only $20 a year, and that is all. 
Compare those jumps and make that comparison and it does seem 
that there is a tremendous discrimination against the State institutions. 

While the university did not like that, it appreciated the fact that 
the officials of the Veterans’ Administration were trying to do the 
best job possible and were trying to hold down the costs of education. 

The actual fact is that the Veterans’ Administration has performed 
one of the most outstanding jobs of any division of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and General Gray and his staff deserve the commendation 
and appreciation of Congress and the President. 
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The university makes this statement despite the fact that it believes 
that it is not receiving as favorable consideration in the matter of 
payments for the education of veterans as the private institutions 
receive. 

In regard to the specific inference given deliberately by the General 
Accounting Office that, out of payments by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the University of Maryland, specifically made $2,350,000 for the 
construction of certain building projects, it can be stated without 
equivocation that the facts prove otherwise. 

The full inferential and direct charge made by the representative 
of the General Accounting Office follows 

lL am not going to read all that but I am going to speak particularly 
about one statement which is made. They quote from the letter and 
I will explain that. Then they say, ‘““The universities and the colleges 
are making a profit off the veterans and are using that profit for their 
building,”’ which is an untrue statement. 

The unequivocal statement in the above that ‘‘the universities and 
colleges are making a profit off the veteran and are using that profit 
for their building” is unfortunate, to say the best for it. In order for 
this statement to be true, the Veterans’ Administration would have 
to pay to the State universities more money for educating the veterans 
than it costs the universities to educate the veterans. The president 
of the University of Maryland, relative to this, would be willing to 
express his opinion flatly that the Veterans’ Administration has not 
paid to any land-grant college in America for the education of veter- 
ans as much money as it has cost to educate those veterans. 

The University of Maryland, during the period cited by the repre- 
sentative of the General Accounting Office, received $370 per student, 
while it has cost the university around $440 to $470 to educate each 
student. It is evident that the university could not realize profits 
out of such payments and costs. 

The following quotation from a letter written by the president of 
the University of Maryland to State authorities was given by the 
representative of the General Accounting Office as his reason for the 
statement about profits. He made this statement in his report, quot- 
ing from a letter from me: 

The reason for our ability to finance these projects without cost to State is the 
favorable outcome of our negotiations with the Federal Government in regard to 
charges the university might make to Veterans’ Administration students and the 
ability of the Athletic Board to provide further funds. 

The president of the university wrote exactly what is given, but 
the General Accounting Office did not go to the trouble to indicate 
further explanation in the letter, namely, that the proposal of 
$2,350,000 was made on the basis of expected accumulation of sur- 
pluses for 3 or 4 years and on the basis that $900,000 was either 
already in the hands of the University of Maryland’s athletic board 
or was to be borrowed. It was stated specifically in that letter that 
funds were not available but were expected to be available in the 
course of 3 or 4 years. 

There is not a word in the letter to show that the university was 
making any profit on the Veterans’ Administration students. The 
only basis on which the representative of the General Accounting 
Office could reach such a conclusion as he did is that, in his opinion, 
any surplus that any institution might have at the end of a year 
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would represent a profit off the Veterans’ Administration students. 
Under this theory, the Veterans’ Administration would be expected 
to pay to the State institutions not the costs intended, but only as 
much as might be necessary to keep the State institutions in opera- 
tion. This would mean that any surplus income from dormitories, 
dining halls, or any other auxiliary enterprises or from the State, 
endowment or from any other source, should be deducted from the 
total cost that the Veterans’ Administration might be expected to 
pay. That this was the philosophy of the representative of the 
Accounting Office is shown by the fact that he stated to a congres- 
sional committee in 1950 that, and I quote: 

We feel it is a matter of policy as to how much you wish to reimburse the 
institutions involved, or to what expense you wish to pay the cost of the education 
of veterans. 

The University of Maryland has held from the beginning, and in 
the beginning it got the best legal advice possible, that it was the 
intent of Congress to pay the cost of education of veterans and not 
to throw these costs back on the State institutions or on the States. 

Now let us consider for a moment the facts surrounding the use of 
the words in the president of the University of Maryland’s letter, 
“the favorable outcome of our negotiations with the Federal Govern- 
ment,’’ on which the representative of the Accounting Office based 
his statement to Congress. The Veterans’ Administration prior to 
this time paid to the University of Maryland on the basis of its ordi- 
nary fees, plus the nonresident tuition charge of $125 annually. 
Even on this basis the university was compelled to use its income 
from dormitories, dining halls, and various auxiliary enterprises and 
from the State to make up the differential between what the Veterans’ 
Administration was paying for veteran students and what the cost of 
education of these veterans was. However, at that time the Veterans’ 
Administration discovered that the University of Marvland was mak- 
ing a differential charge to District of Columbia students which was 
$75 less than was charged to other out-of-State students. The 
Veterans’ Administration then ruled that it would only pay on the 
basis of the $50 nonresident fee. 

The University of Marvland refused to accept payment on this 
basis and for about a vear the University of Marvland received no 
payment and at the end of that fiscal vear had a deficit of nearly a 
million dollars on the State’s books. I might say, Mr. Chairman, 
in regard to the question that was raised about retroactive charge, 
that charge was made for the period in which the university had 
refused to accept any payment whatsoever. 

The CuarrmMan. To cover the contract period. 

Dr. Byrp. That is right. Actually there was no contract for a 
vear with the University of Maryland. 

It was during this period that the University of Maryland began 
its negotiations with the Veterans’ Administration for payment on 
the basis of instructional costs plus other fees, none of which was 
for tuition. It was on this issue that the advisory board finally 
ruled in favor of the university. 

This successful termination of the university’s negotiations did not 
mean that the Veterans’ Administration was going to pay the uni- 
versity more than it should pay or pay enough to give the university 
a profit, and there was nothing in the letter from which the General 
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Accounting Office quoted to indicate that. It only meant that the 
Veterans’ Administration would pay a larger share of the cost of edu- 
cating veteran students than it t eretofore had paid. This, however, 
did free up a part of the university’s income from auxiliary enter- 
prises, from the State and from other sources, funds that had previ- 
ously been used to defray the differential between what it cost to 
educate veteran students and what the Veterans’ Administration paid. 
This was the favorable outcome of negotiations to which the president 
of the university referred in the letter quoted by the representative 
of the Accounting Office: 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to observe in connection with that 
that it might have been a matter of courtesy if the General Accounting 
Office had asked us or asked the Veterans’ Administration or somebody 
what we meant by the outcome of those negotiations. 

The CuairMan. Doctor, are you familiar with a letter written on 
January 20 by J. B. Cress, who was then deputy administrator at 
Richmond, to the Administrator cone erning this same situation? Let 
me read from that a paragraph that he wrote to the Administrator 
on that. He said: 

The contract with the University of Maryland for the school year 1946-47 
was negotiated on the basis of actual cost of teaching personnel and supplies for 
instruction. This contract provided for a credit hour cost of $5.83 in addition 
to the customary fees and fixed charges of $145. The present proposal has 
increased the credit hour charge to $6.12 and has also increased the fixed charge 
to $165, even though the financial statement of the university covering 1946-47 
shows a net profit from operation at College Park of $756,943. This statement 
discloses also that the revenue received from the Government for veterans’ 
instruction exceeded by $136,704 the entire instructional cost for all students. 
That letter was written by Mr. Cress, who was regional manager at 
Richmond on January 20, 1948, to General Gray. 

Dr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I am going into this question of surpluses 
now, but I will ask this question: Would you expect the University 
of Mary land or any State institution to use profits from the dining 
hall or profits from dormitories or profits from running a dairy sales 
laboratory or anything of that type to defray the expenses of educa- 
tion of veteran students? 

The CHarrman. Let me understand that question, Dr. Byrd. 
Would I expect you to use receipts from the dormitories, dining halls, 
dairies and what not, to defray the expenses of veteran students? 

Dr. Byrp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Of course that is one of the big problems, Dr. 
Byrd. It seems that the general interpretation placed on the law is 
that they did expect the State to do that or they would have paid 
more money or would have allowed more money for it. 

Dr. Byrp. We disagree with that wholeheartedly if that be the 
interpretation. That may be the interpretation the General Account- 
ing Office put on it, but I have never heard of anybody else putting 
that interpretation on it. 

The Crarrman. Let me read you a quote, if I ean find it right 
quick, from the Administrator. It was No. 820. Mr. Monk may 
be able to quote it, I don’t know. 

Dr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know just how much the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and its expressed policy at that time might have 
been influenced by the General Accounting Office, but if the Veterans’ 
Administration held that view, which it undoubtedly did for a while, 
we would disagree with that. 
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The CHatrMaAN. I am sure Dr. Byrd you would agree with that 
that if your view is correct the Federal Government owes your State 
institutions a lot of money over the country. 

Dr. Byrp. I think they do. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think the Administrator ever agreed with 
that, with your interpretation. 

Dr. Byrp. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. He said: 

There are those in institutions concerned who insist that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay the entire cost of educating and training veterans. -The Con- 
gress, however, has never seen fit to authorize the Administrator to do so insofar, 
at least, as concerns nonprofit institutions maintained at public expense. It is 
true that the Administrator is the only official upon whom the statute imposes 
the responsibility of determining the rates which may be paid under the statute 

Dr. Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t want to interrupt the train 
of this thing, but I would like in connection with that to ask this 
question. The statute provides, “and other necessary expenses,” 
and it provides for these additional payments in any.case where there 
is inadequate compensation therefor. I asked the best legal advice 
that could be got, before we undertook this fight, and I was told to 
go ahead because we were right, that whenever there was a case where 
there was inadequate compensation it meant just what it said. In- 
adequate compensation means in anybody’s interpretation, it seems 
to me, that the cost must be paid by the individual or the group or 
the Government, whatever it is, else there is inadequate c ompensation. 

Mr. Evins. You agree, then, with the theory that if you inaugurate 
a building program and add on additional fees, you could carry that 
as a customary fee and bill the Veterans’ Administration for payments 
for that. 

Dr. Byrp. No, sir; I do not believe that. I think that is a wrong 
philosophy. The interpretation of the law in my case would be that 
the Congress never intended to carry on a building program under 
these appropriations for the Veterans’ Administration for payment 
for education. If we establish a fee now, say, of $50 a year to pay 
for something, I believe the Veterans’ Administration should not 
approve that and we would not ask them to approve it. But if there 
were, as Mr. Stewart has said, a fee in the catalog already which had 
been running over many years to pay for a student union, I believe 
that would be a customary fee that should be paid because it is a 
part of the financial operations of the institution. 

Mr. Chairman, to proceed, there could not possibly have been any 
profits on the veteran students because at no time has the Federal 
Government paid the full cost of educating these students. Com- 
pared to what has been paid to private institutions and compared 
with the actual costs of educating veteran students, the Veterans’ 
Administration, in all probability, still owes the land-grant universities 
in the country a good deal of money. 

It is interesting to observe that when the Veterans’ Administration 
indicated to the University of Maryland that it would pay the uni- 
versity only on the basis of its lowest fee for out-of-State students, 
the university appealed to State authorities but was told that the 
State would not foot any deficiency in the education of veteran 
students and that the university would have to work out some plan 
to obtain the money from the Veterans’ Administration. 
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That is when we refused to receive any money from the Veterans’ 
Administration, and we had to go ahead and work out that plan. 
That verifies what Mr. Stewart told you with regard to the directives 
that you get sometimes from the State governments. 

How did the Texas Legislature meet this? The Texas Legislature 
met the same kind of situation by immediately passing a law requir- 
ing its State university, its land-grant college, and all its 31 junior 
colleges to raise the out-of-State tuition fees to $300 a vear, from, 
in some cases, practically nothing. 

The Cuarrman. Including athletic fees. 

Dr. Byrp. That is right. We did not adopt that type of pro- 
cedure. We didn’t believe—— 

Mr. Evins. Maryland doesn’t go quite as far as Texas? 

Dr. Byro. That is right. [Laughter.] We think we did the more 
intelligent thing. 

Now let us look at the University of Maryvland’s budget and the 
small surpluses that occur at the end of each fiseal vear. 

The university before the beginning of each fiscal vear makes out 
a budget for that vear. An estimate of the total amount of income 
from all sources for educational departments at Cotlege Park and 
the other departments is made out and this estimated income is 
distributed to the various departments of the university, keeping in 
mind that Federal and State appropriations and endowments and 
gifts must be distributed in accordance with law or with the wishes 
of the donors. 

In making up its budget the university must do a lot of estimating. 
For instance, the total budget of the university for the current year 
will run a little over $16 million. The State has appropriated about 
$7 million. This means that $9 million of the income of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland this vear is estimated, which is the amount that 
it is believed the university will receive. but which it may not. 

The president of the University of Maryland is responsible, under 
the law, for balancing the budget of the university. When it is con- 
sidered that these estimates are made up in March and April for a 
student year that does not begin until September, the only prudent 
course is to make these estimates on a fairly conservative basis. The 
university has to play reasonably safe in its estimates of income be- 
cause if the university were to over-estimate its income and distribute 
in salaries income which it does not realize, it would find itself in an 
extremely embarrassing position. 

Any surpluses that might accrue in this way constitute the funds 
that the president of the University of Maryland referred to in the 
letter from which the General Accounting Office representative quoted, 
and which he stated was a profit on veteran students. When all the 
payments by the Veterans’ Administrtaion do not equal the cost of 
educating veteran students there certainly is no reason for charging 
that the university is in any sense making a profit on such students. 
Certainly, the fact that the university was able to work out a plan for 
more equitable payments by the Veterans’ Administration does not 
mean that such increased payments were used to build a chapel, to 
build a stadium, or to build anything else. When payments by the 
Veterans’ Administration are confined solely to what it can legally and 
justly pay, what the university does with any surplus that it may have 
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in any year is the concern of the board of regents of the university 
and of the State and not of the General Accounting Office. 

In several recent sessions of the legislature a small minority has 
raised a cry that such surpluses as may accrue to the university are 
State funds and should be returned to the State treasury. However, 
each session of the legislature since 1937 has included in the State 
budget a clause to the effect that the University of Maryland is in- 
tended to have the use of all funds that it receives. 

It is further significant, in consideration of this question as it 
rela, > to the University of Maryland, that the University of Mary- 
land has made an increase in its general charges of only $20 since 
before World War II. It is doubtful that there is another institution 
in the country that has not made larger increases than this. 

The CHarrMANn. Why is that $20 increase for 2 years only, Doctor? 

Dr. Byrp. It has been made permanent. 

The CHarrMan. It has been made permanent? 

Dr. Byrp. It was permanent, that is right. 

It would seem to be clearly evident from the above facts that the 
University of Maryland did not receive funds from the Veterans’ 
Administration that would justify any such statement as was made by 
the General Accounting Office in regard to profits off veterans’ funds. 

With reference to the record made by the General Accounting 
Office on this question, the university recently made the following 
comments in a letter to Congressman Teague about excerpts in the 
report that referred to the University of Maryland. 

I have here now the letter that I sent to you and which of course 
goes into the history of the $145 charge as fixed charges and shows that 
it was not a tuition charge. If you wish to take time to have me 
present that, | will be glad to do it. 

The (CHAIRMAN No. Doctor. we are not rong to nave time. We 
will have to close. 

1 would like to ask you one other question. Is there a difference 
between what vou charge a veteran and a nonveteran? 

Dr. Byrp. What we charge a veteran and a nonveteran, a non- 
resident? 

The CHaArrMAN. A nonveteran. 

Dr. Byrp. There is a difference between what we charge a veteran 
and a nonveteran, but that is not the question. You asked the same 
question to Mr. Stewart, and | think he misunderstood the question 
that was asked. The question that was asked was, does the university 
receive more from a veteran than it does a nonveteran. The answer 
is that it does not receive as much for a veteran as it does a nonveteran 
because the difference in the State appropriation more than makes 
it up. 

The CHarrRMAN. State appropriations more than make up the 
difference for a nonveteran? 

Dr. Byrp. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. You are not recognizing, are you, Dr. Byrd, that the 
State has some responsibility in the education of its students within 
the borders of its own State? 

Dr. Byrp. Mr. Evins, that is a question that was raised, but 
the question also was raised at the time in Congress. We were not 
responsible for the law, but the Congress promised the veterans an 
education. The States didn’t do it. 
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Mr. Evins. According to Dr. Byrd’s statement, may I say I think 
he made a very excellent statement of his case and I regard him as one 
of the finest college administrators in the country. I think he has done 
a good job for the University of Maryland. We have as one of our 
Senators Senator Byrd, who doesn’t want any money spent at all, and 
you are the liberal Byrd, who wants to spend a whole lot. 

Dr. Byrp. Mr. Truman told me one day on the platform up here 
that I was not one of the “birds” he referred to. 

The CuarrmMan. Doctor, will you comment on the Advisory Board’s 
thinking as far as this question of State institutions. In other words, 
is there any other institution whereby the Veterans’ Administration 
paid at least as near to the cost of instruction as the college president 
could get and which became more than what the nonveteran paid and 
the State made up the difference? 

Dr. Stewart. Let me make sure I understand your question. 

The Cuarrman. We all know that the State universities have not 
received the cost of education. 

Dr. Srewarr. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. What was the attitude of the Advisory Board on 
that? 

Dr. Stewart. The attitude of the Advisory Board was in the be- 
ginning that the State universities should operate just as they always 
had. 

The CHarrmMan. And the State should make up the difference 
whether veteran or nonveteran? 

Dr. Stewart. That is right. That is the attitude of the Advisory 
Committee, and we started on that basis. However, some States 
did not do it. The veterans went to the schools and had to be taken 
care of. The Congress wrote the provision for adjusting the tuition 
to do that, so we said, “Well, you would meét that issue if you found 
the nonresident tuition as the customary charge. That is what you 
used to charge in competition. Therefore, that is roughly the cost 
of the instruction. Therefore that is a good basis to start.” 

The schools objected to that. Then of course those charges were 
set before the war, and costs did increase. So some of those charges 
were increased. Then we cautioned the Administrator wherever 
there was an increase they should call for a cost analysis to see whether 
there was an increase more than the cost. We have submitted I think 
on this particular problem no less than a series of five or six recom- 
mendations. After each meeting we submitted to the Administrator 
a summary statement, which the whole committee agreed to, as the 
opinion of the committee as to what the Administrator should do. 
So far as the committee is concerned, we would be glad if the Adminis- 
trator gave you the whole series of our reports. 1 think that would be 
easier than writing them into the record. 

In connection with the University of Maryland we discussed this 
several times, and the question really is a nice question between the 
States’ responsibility and the accounting as to whether or not you 
account for this or that and the Federal Government. When we got 
through with it, after three or four times, the committee submitted 
the unanimous report that the fee having been charged for-a large 
number of years, and we took Dr. Bird’s statement on that, the in- 
crease having been nominal, $20, it was unreasonable. While we 
thought as the State universities and land-grant colleges go in relation 
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to the cost of teaching personnel, the University of Maryland got a 
pretty good payment. We analyze the payments to all the schools 
and we “did not think it was very much out of line, certainly enough 
out of line to warrant any charges or anything of that sort. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Thank you, Dr. Byrd. 
(Dr. Byrd’s prepared statement follows:) ' 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to appear before you today, to present specific 
facts relativ «to certain statements made by the General Accounting Office about 
alleged profits that the University of Maryland made out of payments of the 
Veterans Administration for the education of veteran students, is greatly ap- 
preciated . 

It seems to the president of the University of Maryland that Congress is con- 
cerned with two primary matters. One of these is whether or not the Veterans’ 
Administration has been so lax in its attitude toward the State universities, par- 
ticularly the University of Maryland, as to make payments that would permit 
large profits on the education of veteran students. The other is whether or not 
the University of Maryland did, in fact, make profits on the education of veteran 
students. 

Relative to the first matter, it should be stated unequivocally that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has tried in every way possible to keep down the costs of 
education for veterans. In fact, so intent was the Veterans’ Administration one 
time, at least in the case of the University of Maryland, to hold down costs that 
the university was about to appeal to the courts or to Congress for an interpre- 


tation of the law. At one time, had the expressed intent of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relative to payments to the university been carried out, the university 
would have had no other recourse However, an appeal to the Advisory Board 


of the Veterans’ Administration, after hours of grilling by the Advisory Board of 
university authorities, resulted in approval of the university’s re quest for a new 
basis of payment which covered instructional costs, plus other customary fees 
While the university did not like the attitude of the Veterans’ Administration. 
as it seemed to be discriminating against land-grant universities, it appreciated 
the fact that officials of the Veterans’ Administration were trying to do the best 
job possible and Was trving to hold down costs 
The actual fact is that the Veterans’ Administration has performed one cf the 
most outstanding jobs of any division of the Federal Government and General 
Gray and his staff deserve the commendation and appreciation of Congress and 
President. The university makes this statement despite the fact that it still 
believes that it is not receiving as favorable consideration in the matter of pay- 
ents for the education of veterans as the private institutions receive th 
In regard to the sper ific inference given cde liberat« lv bv the Ceneral Accounting 
Office that, out of payments by the Veterans’ Administration, the University of 
Maryland specifically made $2,350,000 for the construction of certain building 
projects, it can be stated without equivocation that the facts prove otherwise 


The full inferential and direct charge made by the representative of the 
General Accounting Office follow 

“T have just one more item that I can give you to show exactly what is hap- 
pening in this situation I can give you this excerpt from a letter written by the 


sident of one’of the well-known nearby State universities, written not to the 
Federal Government but written to his State officer, the secretary of the board 
of publie works, describing the program of that university for building a chapel, 
a swimming pool, a stadium, and a physical education building, at a total cost 
of $2,350,000. And here is what he said in that letter: 

‘*The reason for our ability to finance these projects without cost to the State 
is the favorable outcome of our negotiations with the Federal “ete ent In 
regard to charges the university might make to Veterans’ Administration stu- 
dents and the ability of the athletic board to provide further funds 

‘The latter item figures about one-third or one-fourth of the total. 

“In other words, the universities and the colleges are making a profit off the 
veterans and are using that profit for their building.”’ 

The unequivocal statement in the above that “the universities and colleges are 
making a profit off the veterans and are using that profit for their buiiding’’ is 
unfortunate, to sav the best for it. In order for this statement to be true, the 
Veterans’ Administration would have to pay the State universities more money 
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for educating the veterans than it costs the universities to educate the veterans. 
The president of the University of Maryland, relative to this, would be willing to 
express his opinion flatly that the Veterans’ Administration has not paid any land- 
grant college in America for the education of veterans as much money as it has 
cost to educate these students. In partial regard to the University of Maryland 
during the period cited by the representative to the General Accounting Office, 
received approximately $370 per student while it has cost the university around 
$440 to $470 to educate each student. It is evident that the university could not 
realize profits out of such payments and costs. 

The following quotation from a letter written by the president of the University 
of Maryland to State authorities was given by the representative of the General 
Accounting Office as his reason for the statement about profits: 

“The reason for our ability to finance these projects without cost to the State 
is the favorable outcome of our negotiations with the Federal Government in 
regard to charges the university might make to Veterans’ Administration students 
and the abitity of the athletic board to provide further funds.” 

The president of the university wrote exactly what is given, but the General 
Accounting Office did not go to the trouble to indicate further explanations in the 
letter, namely, that the proposal of $2,350,000 was made on the basis of expected 
accumulation of surpluses for 3 or 4 years and on the basis that $900,000 was 
either already in the hands of the University of Marvland’s athletic board or was 
to be borrowed. It was stated in that letter that funds were not vet available 
but were expected to be available in the course of 3 or 4 years. 

There is not a word in the letter to show that the university was making any 
profit on the Veterans’ Administration students. The only basis on which the 
representative of the General Accounting Office could reach such a conclusion as 
he did is thet, in his opinien, any surplus that any State institution might have 
at the end of a year would represent a profit off the Veterans’ Administration 
students. Under this theory, the Veterans’ Administration would be expected 
to pay to the State institutions not the costs intended, but only es much as might 
be necessary to keep the State institutions in operation. This would mean that 
any surplus income from dormitories, dining halls, or any other auxiliary enter- 
prises from the State, endowment, or from any other source, should be deducted 
from the total cost that the Veterans’ Administretion might be expected to pay. 
That this wes the philosophy of the representative of the Accounting Office is 
shown by the fact that he stated to a congressional committee in 1950 that, ‘We 
feel it is a matter of policy 2s to how much you wish to reimburse the institutions 
involved, or to what expense you wish to pay the cost of the education of 
veterans.”’ 

The University of Maryland bas held from the beginning, and in the beginning 
it rot the best legal advice possible, that it was the intent of Congress to pay the 
cost of education of veterans and not to throw these costs back on the State 
institutions or on the States. 

Now, let us consider for a moment the facts surrounding the use of the words 
in the president of the University of Maryland’s letter that stated, ‘‘The favorable 
outcome with our negotiations with the Federal Government,’’ on which the repre- 
sentative of the Accounting Office based the statement to Congress that the 
University of Mervland wes making $2,350,000 profit out of veteran students. 

The Veterans’ Administration prior to this time paid the University of Marvland 
on the basis of its ordinary fees, plus the nonresident tuition charge of $125 an- 
nually. Even on this basis the university was compelled to use its income from 
dormitories, dining halls, and auxiliary enterprises to make up the differential be- 
tween what the veteran students actually cost and the amount the Veterans’ 
Administration was paying. However, at that time, 1946, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration discovered that the University of Maryland was making a differential 
charge to District of Columbia students which was $75 less than was charged to 
other out-of-State students. The Veterans’ Administration then ruled that it 
would only pay on the basis of the $50 nonresident fee. 

The University of Maryland refused to accept payment on this basis and for 
about a year the university received no pavment and at the end of that fiscal vear 
had a deficit of around $1,000,000 on the State’s treasurer’s books. It was during 
this period that the University of Marvland began its negotiations with the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for payment on the basis of instructional costs, plus other fees, 
none of which was for tuition. It was on this issue that the advisory board finally 
rule? in favor of the university. 

This successful termination of the university’s negotiations did not. mean that 
the Veterans’ Administration was going to pay the university more than it should 
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pay, or pay enough to give the university a profit; and there was nothing in the 
letter from which the General Accounting Office quoted to indicate that It only 
meant that the Veterans’ Administration would pay a larger share of the cost of 
educating veteran students than it had theretofore paid. This, however, did free 
up a part of the university’s income from auxiliary enterprises, from the State, and 
from other sources, funds that had previously been used to defray the differential 
between what it cost to educate veteran students and what the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration paid. This was “‘the favorable outcome of negotiations’ to which the 
president of the university referred in the letter quoted by the representative of the 
Accounting Office 

There could not possibly have been any profits on the veteran students, because 
at no time has the Federal Government paid the full cost of educating these stud- 
ents. Compared to what has been paid to private institutions and compared 
with the actual costs of educating veteran students, the Veterans’ Administration, 
in all probability, still owes the land-grant universities in the country a good deal 
of money. 

It is interesting to observe that when the Veterans’ Administration indicated 
to the Universitv of Maryland that it would pay the university only on the basis 
of its lowest fee for out-of-State students, the university appealed to State authori 
ties but was told that the’State would not foot any deficiency in the education of 
the veteran students and that the university would have to work out some plan 
to obtain the money from the Veterans’ Administration 

The Texas Legislature met the same kind of situation by immediately passing 


a law requiring its State university, its land-grant college, and all its 31 junior 
colleges to raise the out-of-State tuition fees to $300 a vear. from. in some CASeS, 
practically nothing 

Now, let us look at the University of Marvland’s budget and the small surpluses 
that usually oecur at the end of each fiscal vear 

The universitv before the beginning of each fiscal vear makes out a budget for 
that year. An estimate of the total amount of income from all sources for edu- 
cational departments at College Park is made, and this estimated income is dis- 
tributed to the various departments of the university, keeping in mind that Fed- 
eral and State appropriations and endowments and gifts must be distributed in 
accordance with law or with the wishes of the donors 

In making up its budget, the university must do a lot of estimating For 
instance, the total budget of the university for the current vear will run a little 
over $16,000,000. The State has appropriated about $7,000,000. This means 
that $9,000,000 of the income is estimated, which is the amount that it is believed 
the university should receive, but which it may not. The president of the Uni 
versity of Maryland is responsible, under the law, for balancing the budget of 
the university When it is considered that these estimates are made up in March 
and April for a student vear that does not beelt until September, the only prudent 
course is to make these estimates on a fairly conservative basis. The university 
has to play reasonably safe in its estimates of income, because if the university 
were to overestimate its income and distribute in salaries income which it does 
not realize it would find itself in an extremely embarrassing positior 

Any surpluses that might accrue in this way constitute the funds that the presi- 
dent of the University ot Mary land referred to in the letter from w hich the Gene ral 
Accounting Office representative quoted, and which he stated was a profit on 
veteran students. When all the payments by the Veterans’ Administration do 
not equal the cost of educating veteran students, there certainly is no reason for 
charging that the university is in any sense making a profit on such payments 
Certainly, the fact that the university was able to work out a plan for more equi- 
table payments by the Veterans’ Administation does not mean that such increased 
payments were used to build a chapel, to build a stadium, or to build anything else. 
When payments by the Veterans’ Administration are confined solely to what it 
can legally and justly pay, what the university does with any surplus that it 
may have in anv vear is the concern of the board of regents of the university and 
of the State and not of the General Accounting Office 

In several recent sessions of the legislature, a small minority has raised a cry 
that such small surpluses as may accrue to the university are State funds and 
should be returned to the State Treasury However, each session of the legislature 
since 1937 has included in the State budget a clause to the effect that the university 
is intended to have the use of all funds that it receives 

It is further significant, in consideration of this question as it relates to the 
University of Maryland, that the University of Marvland has made an increase 
in its general charges of only $20 since before World War II. It is doubtful that 
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there is another institution in the country that has not made larger increases than 
this. 

It would seem to be clearly evident from the above facts that the University 
of Maryland did not receive funds from the Veterans’ Administration payments 
that would justify any such statement as was made by the General Accounting 
Office in regard to profits off veterans’ funds. 

With reference to the report made by the General Accounting Office to the 
Congress on this question, the university recently made the following comments 
in a letter to Congressman Teague about excerpts in the report that referred to 
the University of Maryland: 

House report, page 2: ‘‘In the 1946—47 school year, the Veterans’ Administration 
paid both the ‘fixed charge’ and the credit hour fee * * *. This apparently 
results in duplicate charges not provided for in the statutes and Administrator’s 
regulations.”’ 

Comment: The statute provides ‘“‘The Administrator shall pay * * *. the 
customary cost of tuition, and such laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
other similar fees as are customarily charged, and may pay for books, supplies, 
equipment, and other necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, other 
living expenses, and travel, as are generally required for the successful pursuit 
and completion of the course by other students in the institution * * *: And 
provided further, That any institution may apply to the Administrator for an 
adjustment of tuition and the Administrator, if he finds that the customary 
tuition charges are insufficient to permit the institution to furnish education or 
training to eligible veterans, or inadequate compensation therefor, may provide 
for the payment of such fair and reasonable compensation as will not exceed the 
estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction; and may in like 
manner readjust such payments from time to time.”’ 

The Administrator’s regulations (Regulations and Procedure 10467 to 10475) 
authorize the manager to contract for ‘Payment on the basis of the estimated cost 
of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction. Educational institutions which 
are permitted to receive adjusted tuition payments on the basis of the estimated 
cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction may, in addition, be paid 
such customary fees and other charges as are set forth in Regulations and Pro- 
cedure 10471 (C).” 

Regulations and Procedure 10471 (6) states that an approved nonprofit school 
providing education and training to eligible veterans ‘“‘may be paid all required 
customary fees which are not designated by the institution as tuition fees and which 
are customarily required to be paid by all students similarly circumstanced, such 
as hospital or health, library, incidental, activity, student union, diploma, matricu- 
lation, registration, laboratory, and course fees, together with allowable charges 
for books, supplies, equipment, and other necessary expenses. Such fee payments 
will be made in addition to tuition charged on the basis of ‘customary cost of 
tuition’ or adjusted tuition.’’ 

The fee charged by the University of Maryland designated ‘‘fixed charges’’ is 
actually an incidental fee. The catalogs of the University of Maryland for the 
vears 1878, 1879, and 1880 contain the following statement: “Students from the 
State of Maryland and District are received free of charge for tuition.’’ 

The catalog of 1888 carried the following statement: ‘‘Tuition is free to all 
students whose parents are residents of the State of Maryland or who are such 
residents themselves, if their parents are not living.’’ 

Beginning in 1914 ani ncidental fee of $30 was charged, and the catalog of that 
year contained the following explanation as to the nature of this fee: “A part pay- 
ment toward janitor service, heating and lighting recitation and public rooms, 
laboratories and library, medical attention, etc.” 

The catalogs of 1915-16 contained the same statement, but in the catalog 
of 1916-17 the “incidental fee’’ was changed to ‘‘fixed charges’’ and the amount 
was increesed to $50. The explanation was changed to the following: 

“Incidentals.—A part payment toward janitor service; heating and lighting 
recitation and public rooms; laboratories and library; medical attention; etc.” 

This fee has been continued since 1916-17 under the caption “Fixed charges’, 
and since that time has been gradually increased from $50 to $165 (1950-51). 
The explanations contained in the various catalogs since 1917—18 have, in gen- 
eral, been briefed until the catalog of 1941-42, in which the ‘fixed charges’’ 
were stated to be in the amount of $145, carried this brief explanation: 

“The fixed charges made to all students cover a part of the overhead expenses 
not provided for by the State.” 
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When the university switched to a trisemester basis in 1942-43, the “fixed 
charges’’ fee was increased proportionately ; the explanation was dropped from the 
catalog and was not reinstated until 1948. The catalog of that vear gives 
the following explanation: 

“The ‘fixed charges’ fee is not a charge for tuition. It is a charge to help 
defray the cost of operating the university’s physical plant and other various 
services which ordinarily would not be included as a cost of teaching personnel 
and teaching supplies Included in these costs would be janitorial services, cost 
of heat, electricity, water, etc., administrative and clerical cost, maintenance of 
buildings and grounds, maintenance of libraries, cost of university publications, 
alumni office, the university business and financial offices, the registrar's office, 
the admissions office, and any other such services as are supplemental and neces- 
sary to teaching and research are supported by this fee.’ 

Thus the fee known as “fixed charges’’ historically is not a tuition fee but an 

incidental’ fee, payment of which is specifically authorized by the regulations 
of the Administrator cited above. 

The congressional report infers that the university, contrary to the law or the 
regulations of the Veterans’ Administration, submitted duplicate charges to the 
Veterans’ Administration in the form of a fixed-charge and a credit-hour fee 
Actually, officials of the Veterans’ Administration in conference with the uni- 
versity representatives indicated to the latter that the university, if it elected, 
could place its charges on the credit-hour fee basis which would be in addition to 
the fee known as fixed charges. Therefore, the president, to confirm this under- 
standing, in a letter to the Veterans’ Administration, dated March 22, 1947, 
requested that the university be permitted to make its charges on this basis. 
The Veterans’ Administration, in reply, dated April 9, 1947, stated: “If the 
University of Marvland elects to charge for education or training on the 
basis of the estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction 
inder the conditions set forth in current instructions that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will pay in addition to the agreed rate per credit hour all of the other 
customary fees listed in your letter as are required to be paid by residents of the 
State of Maryland.’’ Thus, the University of Marvland received permission 
from the Veterans’ Administration to contract for veteran students on the basis 
of the cost of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction in addition to the 
customary charges paid by residents of the State of Maryland. Under date of 
August 27, 1947, the president notified the regional office of the Veterans’ A 
ministration that he wished to negotiate for the university a contract for t 
vear 1947-48 based on the estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplie 
for instruction, in addition to the charges normally made for Maryland residents 
as set forth on pages 37—40 of our 1947-48 General Catalog. Some time later the 
Veterans’ Administration inquired specifically as to whether or not the iten 
“Fixed charges’’ was used to cover tuition cost, and, therefore, a duplication of the 
credit-hour fee lhe president and the comptroller conferred with Veterans’ 
Administration representatives in reference to this question and explained to 
them the basis of charges at the University of Marvland. The substance of these 


liscussions and also the university's position in reference to this question were 


j- 
ic 


summarized by the president in the following letter 
\priL 1, 1948 
Mr. A. H. Monk, 
Director. Train qd Fa ties Service for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
(703 Munition Building, Twentieth and Constitution Avenue, 
Wasi noton, dD. ¢ 

Dear Mr. Monk: Out of the conference we had with you vesterday, it seems 
ear that you want from us definite answers to two questions, as follows 

First: Is anv part of the charge of $165, under the heading of ‘‘Fixed charges”’ 
n our catalog, used to cover tuition costs? 

Second: Is any part of the funds to be paid to the university, by the Veterans’ 
Administration, under the proposed contract, to be used for capital improvements? 

As to the first question, the categorical answer is a de finite ‘‘No.”’ 

rhe first question actually resolves itself more simply into one of whether or 
not the $6.12 per credit hour the university is requesting as adjusted compensation 
n the present contract, duplicates in any particular the purposes of funds it 
cluded in the item ‘‘Fixed charges’’ of $165. The answer to this is a categorical 
‘It does not.”’ 

The University of Maryland, and most other State universities and land-grant 
institutions, do not make charges in the same way as private institutions, In 


} 
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the State institutions, partial payment toward the cost of operation of the plant, 
of libraries, of maintenance of buildings, financial offices, administration, publica- 
tions, and various other services, is made under ‘“Incidental’’ or ‘“‘Fixed charges’’ 
headings. These are the costs involved in the $165 stated as fixed charges in our 
proposed contract. The $6.12 per credit-hour proposed in our contract, as 
adjusted compensation, is calculated only and solely on the basis of cost of salaries 
of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction, and in that is included no 
item covered in the item of fixed charges. 

The private institution, instead of splitting its charges, on the basis of # fixed- 
charge fee and a nonresident fee, lumps all its charges into one fee which ii. terms 
“tuition.”” The private institutions include such costs as stenographi: hel», 
maintenance of buildings, services, libraries, ete., in its tuition charges. This 
diffe ence in the making of charges was recognized by Congress, and the GI bill 
was written so that an adjusted compensation could be paid to State institutions 
over and above the customary charges so that the State institutions and the 
States might be equitably treated. Any other interpretation would result in 
discrimination against the States and the institutions they support. 

It is true, as you observed, that the fixed-charges fee at the University of 
Maryland is higher than for most any other State university, but this has been 
made necessary because of comparatively small and inadequate appropriations 
by the State for operation of the university, and should not be accepted as an 
indication that the university, in any sense, duplicates in this fee the tuition 
charges proposed in its contract because of the inadequate compensation provided 
in the customary charges. 

A simple comparison of what the University of Maryland is asking in its con- 
tract, approximately $370 per student, with what other comparable State univer- 
sities now are receiving, is sufficient to prove that the University of Maryland is 
not duplicating its charges. A comparison with what is being paid to private 
institutions, where the cost of education per student probably is not as high as 
at the University of Maryland, would further substantiate this. In further 
substantiation of this position, it is stated that the university’s expenditures show 
that the cost of maintenance of buildings and other overhead costs is considerably 
higher than the amount vielded from the fixed-charges fee of $165. 

The above answer to No. 1 question, it seems, should be sufficient to clear up 
any misunderstanding with regard to this. 

The answer to the second question, whether or not any of the funds to be paid 
by the Veterans’ Administration to the university under the proposed contract 
will be used for the construction of the buildings is again a categorical ‘‘No.”’ 

The request of the Federal Government for funds to cover the partial cost of 
educating such students is not sufficient to cover the actual cost by at least $70. 
This is prima facie evidence that it would be impossible for the university to have 
any surplus from this source for capital improvements. As a matter of actual 
fact, it will be necessary to use between $360,000 to $375,000 of State approprie- 
tions to cover this deficit. In addition to this deficit to be met by State appro- 
priations, the university has had an expenditure for the current year in the 
amount of $173,000, which is not indicated anywhere in our budget, for temporary 
equipment, services such as electric lines, sewer lines, water mains, gas, founda- 
tions, and other appurtenances made necessary by temporary classroom buildings 
and laboratories. This actually makes a deficit of well over half a million dollars, 
which has to be met from State appropriations, because of the GI program, and 
consequently there could not possibly be any surplus left for buildings. 

In the light of the above facts, and inasmuch as the contracts which we are now 
requesting vou to approve are actually to cover costs of services largely rendered 
already, it is hoped that you will give approval to our contracts at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Sincerely, 
H. C. Byrp, President. 

Congressional report, page 3: Although the university alleged that no part of 
the fixed charge represented tuition “records at the university disclosed that 
United States Treasury checks paid to the university were journalized and cash 
receipt tickets posted to the following accounts: Tuition—Veterans’ Administra- 
tion (includes fixed charge and incidental fees) * * *. Thus, while the uni- 
versity allegedly had no resident tuition fee, as such, in fact a tuition account was 
credited with the payment by the Veterans’ Administration of the ‘fixed charge’ 
of $145 (later increased to $165) and a separate account was established for 
recording payment of the credit hour fee.” 

The above statement is untrue and without foundation. 
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The university does not, and never has had (at least has not had for the past 
30 vears for which records are available) an account on its books known as tuition. 
The title of the account that the university has established during the past 10 vears 
or more, to which fixed charges, nonresident and other incidental undergraduate 
fees are credited, is the account ‘‘Undergraduate Student Fees.’’ No further 
comment on this should be necessary 

Congressional! report, pages 5 and 6: The House report cites the income in 
excess of expenditures for a period of 3 vears as follows: 

Fiscal vear ended June 30, 1946 $37, 205. 00 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1947 756, 943. 00 
Fiscal vear ended June 30, 1948 1. 208. 888. 18 


COMMENT 


These figures were taken from the financial reports submitted to the United 


States Office of Education for each of the 3 vears cited In 1947—48 the instrue- 
tions relating to the preparation of these reports were changed to eliminate from 
the expenditure statement capital improvements and equipment. The elimina- 


tion of this item reduced the reported expenditures during 1947-48 and at the 
same time increased the net reported income in the amount of $631,439.89. 
Actually at the end of 1947 and at the end of 1948 the university, on a cash basis, 
had a deficit on the State books of about $700,000 for each vear The surplus 
eited was on an accrued basis, and, in effect was not available for us« However, 
no matter what surplus the university may have had in any vear, such surplus is 
not evidence that the Veterans’ Administration paid the university more than it 
should nor that the university made profits on payments for veteran students. 
In realitv, some members of the Marvland Legislature made a fight to force the 
university to return to the State treasury any surplus that the university might 
have, these persons claiming that the State had appropriated more money than the 
iniversity needed and that any surplus was, therefore, State money 

The above figures were cited for the purpose of inferring that the University of 
Marviand, after having received the credit-hour fee income from the Veterans’ 
Administration, made substantial profits and used such profits for the financing of 
a construction program Such was not the case The president of the university 
in the letter to the Veterans’ Administration, previously quoted, made the 
request of the Federal Government for funds to cover 


following statement Phe 
»cover the actual cost of 


the partial cost of educating GI students is not sufficient té 
educating such students by at least $70. This is prima facie evidence that it 
for the university to have any surplus from this source for 


would be impossible 
. 
it will be necessary to use 


capital improvements \s a matter of actual fact, 
between $360,000 and S8375,000 of State appropriations to cover this deficit. 
In addition to this deficit to be met by State appropriations, the university has 
had an expenditure for the current vear in the amount of $173,000, which is not 
indicated anywhere in our budget, for temporarv equipment, services such as 
electric lines, sewer lines, water mains, gas foundations, and other appurtenances 
made necessary by temporary classroom buildings and laboratories. This 
actually made a deficit of well over half a million dollars, which has to be met 
from State appropriations, because of the GI program, and consequently there 
could not possibly be AaAnV 8s irplus left for b tildings ve 

Actually, the excess of income over expenditures during the 2 vears cited above 
was primarily the result of profits derived from operation of auxiliary enterprises, 
such as the university dining hall, the dormitories, a dairv manufacturing labora- 
tory, the university press, and the bookstore Also included in these figures was 
the net income of the agricultural departments from operation of farms, endow- 
ment income which is not offset in its entirety bv expenditure, and also the net 
income of the offeampus division of the university Likewise, in analyzing the 
one should not lose sight of the fact that the State of 


income of the university 
capital 


Marviand makes substantial appropriations for maintenance and also 
improvements. Without such appropriations and the profits of the auxiliary 
activities, it would not have been possible for the university to finance its program 
however, of financing capital improve- 


of capital improvements. The practice, 
universities, and is also 


ments from current income, is rather general for all State 
prevalent in private institutions, as well. The State universities are nonprofit 
organizations and as such do not charge, as expenditures, depreciation on plant 
and equipment. On the other hand, the cost of replacing equipment and making 
alterations and minor improvements is generally defrayed from current revenues 
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The president of the university, therefore, felt entirely justified in making the 
certification dated August 27, 1947, cited on page 6 of your report: “I hereby 
certify that the customary tuition charges are inadequate compensation to permit 
the University of Maryland to furnish education or training to eligible veterans.’ 

State universities, primarily, have assumed the task of educating the thousands 
of veterans who returned to civilian life at the close of the last war. They have 
done so without profit and at a cost to the Government which has been far less 
than the actual cost to the State universities of furnishing this education. At the 
University of Maryland alone this difference is well in excess of $2 million which 
has been met through State appropriations and income to the university from 
other sources. The State of Mervind has appropriated over 13 millions of 
dollars to the university for facilities to make possible the education of these 
veterans. The State and the University of Maryland are glad that they could 
make these contributions to such a worthy cause, but we do not look very kindly 
on the criticisms, which for the most part have originated in the General Ac- 
counting Office, that the university has made large profits out of payments for 
the education when the figures show it has not. And such criticism becomes a 
little more uncalled for when it is realized that neighboring private institutions 
have received, without comment or objection, much larger sums per student for 
less costly forms of education. One would infer that there are some who think 
the States should be charged with the costs of the education for GI students that 
the Federal Government ——— to give them. 

There has been no duplication of payment; there has been no profit realized by 
this institution. All payments made by the Government in behalf of the educa- 
tion furnished to veteran students have been used for the purpose as set forth in 
the law and in accordance with the intent as stated by the Congress. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Monk, will you let us have for the record the 
increases at all of our State universities? Is that a big job? 

Mr. Monx. That is a big job, Congressman. 

The Cuarrman. Would you limit it to land-grant colleges? 

Mr. Monx. You mean by increases how much they have increased 
their fees? 

The Cuarrman. For the record, for the comparison with what has 
happened at Maryland, we would like to have the figures for Purdue, 
for example. 

Mr. Cotte. Would you like to have the total fees, Mr. Congress- 
man, perhaps, what we paid plus the customary fees, in comparison 
with the University of Maryland? 

The CuarrMan. Will you place that in the record at this point? 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Comparison of veteran and nonveteran costs in institutions receiving payment on the 
basis of a rate per credit hour 





| | Regular 
Non- | Vetwens | fees (ex- | Charges | Charges 
Name veteran tuition | eluding | fornon- | for 
ition | | course | veterans veterans 








Branch office No. 1: 


Andover Newton Theological School. __.....-_.. | $150.00 | $360.00 $5.00 | $155.00 $365.00 
Massachusetts School of Art ---------| 100.00] 187.30 8.00 108. 00 195. 30 
Massachusetts State Teachers College: | 
RN dm aniinitnanisiwseninh inn edanbuawisds | 75.00} 258.30 10. 00 85.00 | 268.30 
Fitohburg.......-....-.-----.-.-------------| 75.00] 206.00| None 75.00 296. 00 
Worcester . . ES 10.00, = 85. 00 318. 24 
Salem. . SST ES yee Saeki abihens hedel 75.00 | 254.52! None | 75.00 | 254. 52 
Westfield. ee ES Ss ae | 75.00 308.10 | 10.00 85.00 | 318. 10 
ee a an. |} 75.00 | 258.90 | 25.00; 100.00; 283.90 
RUNNIN ivan chen danmenipatpinudnenion EAA 75.00 | 391.80 12.00; 87.00; 403.80 
Framingham ee pe 272. 40 | 6.10; 81.10}, 278.50 
New Haven State Teachers College... Te ee 2.00, 320.64) 21.00 41.00 | 341. 64 
Danbury State Teachers College... ...........- 21.00 | 276.16 6.00 27.00 | 282. 16 
Willimantic State Teachers College... .........- | 21.00 411,48 | 13.00 34.00 | 424, 48 
Teachers College of Connecticut- pnbcucoueel See) See Tae 51.00 | 351.44 
Hartford Seminary Foundation ; ateed 75.00 300.00 None 75.00 | 300. 00 
Bradford Durfee Technical Institute._....._____- ' 20.00! 412.80! 5.00 25.00 | 417.80 
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Comparison of veteran and nonveteran costs in institutions recewing payment on the 
basis of a rate per credit hour—Continued 


Regular 


Non- Veter fees (ex Charge Charges 
Name veteran f rm cluding | for nor for 
tuition ahenen coursé¢ veterans veterans 
lee 
Branch office No. 1—-Continued 
New Bedford Textile Institute $100. 00 $322. 80 $17. 50 $117. 50 $340. 30 
Rhode Island College of Education Nome 243.72 30. 00 10. 00 273. 72 
Rhode Island State College (Kingston None 246. 96 178. 00 178, 00 424. OF 
Rhode Island State College (Providence None 198. 36 90. 00 90. 00 288. 36 
Branch office No. 2: Board of Higher Education, City 
of New York (all colleges) 7 None 200, 16 10. 00 30. 00 320. 16 
Branch office No. 2 
Dropsie College None 460.00 None None 460.00 
Academy of New Church 125. 00 450. 00 25.00 150.00 475.00 
Evangelical School of Theology None 300. 00 22. 00 22.00 $22. 00 
Western Theological Seminary 100. 00 480. 00 5.00 105. 00 485, 00 
Thiel College : 325. 00 425. 00 23. 50 348. 50 448. 50 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary None 156. 00 5. 00 5. 00 161. 00 
Pennsylvania State College None 290. 54 142. 50 142. 530 442. 00 
Branch office No. 4 
Westminster Theologica] Seminary 100. 00 408. 52 15. 00 115. 00 418. 52 
Salisbury State Teachers Collegs 100. 00 225. 60 15. 00 115. 00 240. 60 
Towson State Teachers Collegs 100. 00 316. 48 15.00 115. 00 331. 48 
Frostburg State Teachers College ci 100. 00 260. 16 10. 00 110. 00 270. 16 
West Virginia Institute of Technology 
echnical 50. 00 306. 00 60. 00 110. 00 366. 00 
Nontechnical 50. 00 144. 30 60. 00 110. 00 204. 30 
Hampton Institute 200. 00 272. 32 27. 50 227. 50 209. 50 
University of Maryland Nom 174. 90 208. 00 208. 00 382. 90 
Appalachian State Teachers College 36. 00 153. 45 32. 00 68. 00 185. 45 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 36. 00 199. 49 68. 00 104. 00 267. 49 
Elon College 90. 00 178. 65 139. 00 229. 00 317. 65 
Pfeiffer Junior College 100. 00 161. 70 29. 00 129. 00 190. 70 
Branch office No. 5 
Columbia Theological Institute None 515. 70 79. 50 79. 50 500. 00 
Paine College 70. 00 118. OS 30. 00 100. 00 148. O8 
Medical College of South Carolina 100. 00 400, 00 30. 00 120. 00 430. 00 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary None 500. 00 40. 00 40. 00 500. 00 
Alabama College 50. 00 259. 20 110. 00 160. 00 369. 20 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
School of Veterinary Medicine... 105. 00 410. 76 135, Ox 240. 00 500. 00 
School of Pharmacy 105. 00 233. 10 120. 00 225. 00 355. 10 
All others 105. 00 216. 54 120. 00 225. 00 336. 00 
Talladega College 150. 00 300. 63 Nom 150. 00 300. 63 
University of Alabama 
Law 174. 00 247. 23 114.00 188. 00 461. 23 
Others 99. 00 192. 96 114. 00 213. 00 306. 96 
Branch office No. 6 
Urbana Junior College : 225.00 332. 00 None 225. 00 332. 00 
Hiram College 350. 00 410. 00 None 350. 00 410. 00 
University of Michigan 140. 00 355. 60 None 140. 00 355. 60 
Berea College 7 None 244. 80 24.00 24.00 268. 80 
Cumberland College 80. 00 138. 00 18. 00 oR. 00 156. 00 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers None 120. 90 75. 00 75. 00 255. 90 
Louisville Presbyterian Theologica: Seminary 60. 00 300. 00 24. 00 84. 00 324. 00 
Morehead State Teachers College None 42. 00 85. 00 85. 00 427.00 
Muriay State Teachers College None 144. 00 79. 50 79. 30 223. 530 
Sue Bennett College 80. 00 181. 80 26. 00 104. 00 307. 80 
University of Kentucky None 180. 00 112. 30 112. 30 292. 
Western Michigan Cotiege of Education 75. 00 232. 00 50. 00 125. 00 282. 00 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 60. 00 283. 26 75. 00 135. 00 338. 00 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 60.00 155. 21 75. 00 135. 00 230. 00 
Western Theological Seminary 10. 00 500. 00 10. 00 10. 00 500. 00 
Central Michigan College of Education 75. 00 245. 70 53. 00 128. 00 208. 00 
Branch office No. 7 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers None 218. 40 48. 00 48. 00 26. 40 
Evanston College Institute 225. 00 253. 92 27.30 252. 50 281.42 
Southern Illinois Norma! University None 206. 92 15. 00 15. Of 221. 92 
University of Mlinois 80. 00 247.78 36. 00 116. 00 283. 7 
Western Illinois State Teachers None 246. 72 45.00 45.00 291.72 
Blackburn University 150.00 219. 90 279.00 179. 00 248. 90 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary z None 288. 00 50. 00 50. 00 338. 00 
Garrett Biblical Institut 90. 00 247.32 None 9. 00 247.32 
Bethany Biblical Seminat y None 195, 84 49. 00 49. 00 244. 84 
Northern [linois State Teachers None 182. 88 45.00 45.00 227. 88 
University of Mlinois (Navy Pier 80. 00 209.88 30. 00 110. 00 239, 88 
Gary College 120. 00 142. None 120.00 162. 60 
Illinois State Norma! University 115. 00 206. 40 None 115. 00 206. 40 
Indiana University... 150. 00 240. 60 110. 260. 00 350. 60 
Do : None 32. 50 89. 50 89. 50 322. 00 
Purdue University None 244. 80 108. 00 108. 00 352. 80 


Ball State Teachers College None 224. 16 90. 00 90. 00 314. 16 
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Comparison of veteran and nonveleran costs in institutions receiving payment on the 
basis of a rate per credit hour—Continued 

















. peamiat 
Non- raterane | leeS (ex- | Charges | Charges 
Name veteran ——_ cluding | for non- for 
tuition course veterans veterans 
fees) 
Branch office No. 7—Continued 
Indiana State Teachers College é None $224. 16 $90. 00 $90. 00 Sous. 16 
Stout Institute ; None 216.18 &3. 00 &3. 00 299. 18 
Northland College $180. 00 212. 55 30. 00 210. 00 242. 55 
Eau Claire State Teache + Cc ollege ‘ None 165. 15 60.00 60. 00 225. 15 
La Crosse State Teachers College None 165. 00 65. 00 65. 00 30. 00 
Milwaukee State Teachers College None 165. 00 80.00 | 80. 00 5. 00 
Oshkosh State Teachers College. . . None 165. 00 60. 00 60. 00 00 
Platteville State Teachers College None 165. 00 53. 00 53. 00 OO 
River Falls State Teachers College : None 165,15 60. 00 60. 00 15 
Stevens Point State Teachers College None 15. 00 60. 00 60. 00 5. 00 
Superior State Teachers College None 165. 00 60. 00 £0.00 5. 00 
Whitewater State Teachers College None 165. 00 6. 00 60. 00 . 00 
Branch office No. 8 
Bloomfield Junior College. ____- Ate 100. 00 211. 20 5.00 105. 00 216. 00 
Clarinda Junior College ° 100. 00 240. 30 9. 00 109. 00 249. 30 
Creston Junior College . > 95. 00 289. 20 7.00 102. 00 206, 20 
Eagle Grove Junior College 120. 00 193. SO None 120. 00 193. 8O 
Elisworth Junior College . 150. 00 198. 60 15.00 155. 00 213. @ 
Emmetsburg Junior College : 100. 00 217. 20 10. 00 110. 00 227. 20 
Estherville Junior College 100. 00 148. 50 10. 00 110. 00 158. 50 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts None 220. 05 132. 00 132. 00 | 361.05 
Iowa State Teachers College . None 266 96. 00 96.00 | 362. 85 
Northwestern Junior College ; : 160. 00 240. 00 10. 00 170. 00 250. 00 
Red Oak Junior College _ 130. 00 207. 90 5.00 135. 00 212. 9% 
Sheldon Junior College ; . ‘ 150. 00 241.20 200 152. 00 243. 2 
State University of lowa ~ None 188. 10 130.90 130. 00 318. 10 
Washington Junior College ; » 150. 00 236. 70 10. 00 160. 00 246. 70 
Wartburg College . e . 140. 00 177. 30 71.00 211.00 248. 30 
Webster City Junior College - a 150. 00 203. 10 6.00 156. 00 209. 10 
Bismarck Junior College 140. 00 197. 10 7.00 147. 00 204.10 
North Dakota School of Forestry ‘ ; None 260. 10 55. 50 55. 00 315. 60 
North Dakota State Teachers College: 
Dickinson : ; - None 230. 40 00>: 3.00 
Mayville ; - , None 283. 50 57.00 57.00 
Minot a None 218. 25 57. 00 57.00 
Valley City None 288. 45 57.00 57.00 
State Normal and Industrial College. None $22. 20 57.00 57.00 | 
North Dakota Agricultural College _.__- None 157. 50 92.00 92. 00 
University of North Dakota : ‘ None 210. 9 83. 50 | &3. 50 
Jamestown College 165. 00 173.10 80. 00 80. 00 
North Dakota State School of Science None 141.12 €0. 00 60. 00 
Nebraska State Teachers College: 
Chadron ‘ iaetaeivatbaenmeetabe 15. 00 180. 00 31.00 46.00 | 
Wayne 4 . 15.00 180. 90 20. 50 35. 0 
Brainerd Junio: College ante 70. 00 198. 45 4.00 74.00 
Itasca Junior College BSa.: a None 216. 45 20.00 | 20. 00 | 
Crosby-Lronton Junior College —— 30. 00 380. 70 12.00 42.00 | 
Duluth Junior Colf®ge 4 ied 75. 00 282. 60 | 15.00 90. 00 
Ely Junior College ; nies None | 274.05 6.00 6. 00 
Eveleth Junior College wtasl 50. 00 207. 60 9. 00 59. 00 
Rochester Junior College . a aa * 35. 00 243. 30 None 35. 00 
Virginia Junior College ae : 50. 00 221. 70 None 50.00 | 
Worthineton Junior College . 75.00 202. 3 9.00 84.00 
Austin Junior College z ‘ 105. 00 182. 25 12.00 | 117.00 | 
Hibbing Junior College ¥ 20. 00 149. 70 21.00 | 41.00 
Tracy Junior College : 105. 00 335. 25 7.0 112. 530 
Winona State Teachers College __. 45.00 228. 11 | None 45. 00 
Mankato State Teachers College 45.00 248. 83 30.00 75.00 | 
St. Cloud State Teachers College . amd 45. 00 219. 51 24. 00 69. 00 
Bethel College and Seminary: } 
College ELE eA eel 202. 0 319. 95 37. 50 240. 00 
Bible School None 319.95 45.00 45. 00 
Minnesota Bible College é iced 75.00 175. 95 None 75. 00 | 
Black Hills Teachers College ; 70. 00 2. 40 12. 00 2.00 
Northern State Teachers College 70. 00 188. 4 24.00 04.00 
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology 75.00 275.00 33.00 | 108. 00 
South Dakota State College 77. 00 196. 35 40. 00 | 110. 00 
University of South Dakota ‘ i 70. 00 196, 85 32.00 102. 00 
Law School ao 100. 00 285. 35 52. 00 152. 00 
General Beadle State Teachers College... .. 70. 00 326. 88 37.80 107.80 |. 
Southern State Normal ‘ ; sianlaes 70. 00 336. 00 24. 00 4. 00 
Branch office No. 9 
Central Missouri State College 4 “ —_ None 170. 40 60. 00 60.00 230. 40 
Jonlin Junior College __. 3 None 161. 40 (4. 00 4.00 225. 40 


Monett Junior College = aie None 183. 60 79. 00 79.00 | 262. 60 
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Comparison of veteran 7nd nonveteran costs in institutions receiving payment on the 
basis of a rate per credit hour—Continued 


Branch office No. 9—Con 
Northwest Missour 
St. Joseph Junior Coll 
Southwest Missouri St 
Trenton Junior Colleg 
University of Kansas 
Medicine 
Pharmacy 
State Agricultural and 
Agricultural and Mect 
Henderson State Tea 
Hendrix College 
Connors State Agricul 
Oklahoma Agr 


ar 


Z2ALAZLALZLAZZ 


, 


Langst 
Murray & 
Northeast Missouri Sta 
Moberly Junior College 
Southeast Missouri Stat 
Concordia Seminary 
Jefferson City Junior ¢ 
University of Missouri 
University of Missouri 
Metallurgy 
Arkansas City Junior Coll 
Chanute Junior College 
Coffey ville Junior College 
College of Emporia 
Fort Hays Kansas State ¢ 
Garden City Junior Coll 
Hutchinson Junior College 
Independence Junior Colleg 


LL4 204.64. 


lola Junior College 
Cc 


Kansas State ollege 

plied Science 

Kansas State Teachers ¢ 

Kansas Wesleyan U1 

Municipal Universi 

Parsons Junior College 

Pratt Junior College 

Southwestern College 

Washburn Municipal | 

Washburn Municipal | 

Branch office No. 10 

Dallas Theological Sem 

Rice Institute 

Amarillo College 

Xavier University 

John McNeese Junior College 

Louisiana State University 

Southeastern Louisiana Colleg« 

Southwestern Louisiana Inst 

Southern University and Agricultural and Me 
chanical College 

Northwestern State Colleg 

Northeast Junior College 

Grambling College 

Louisiana Polytechr lr 

nch office No. 11 

Boise Junior Colleg 

Northern Idaho ¢ 

North Idaho Juni le 

Eastern Montana State N 

Montana School of Mines 

Monta State Normal C 

Northern Monta College 

Oregon State Collegs 

Ph rn cy sch ol 
All other schools 
ersity of Oregor 
Law School 


Schools other 


n 
na 
} 


University of Oregor 
Eastern Oregon C 
Oregon College 


Southern Oregon 
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Comparison of veteran and nonveteran costs in institutions receiving payment on the 
basis of a rate per credit hour—Continued 





| 























ey oe | | 
. Non- ly Veterans fees (ex- | Charges | Charges 
Name veteran | ‘tuition | eluding | fornon- | for 
tuition | course | veterans | veterans 
fees) 
a Se fe | 
| | 
Franch office No. 11—Continued | | 
The State College of Washington: | 
c ollege of Agriculture ne | $20.00 | $356.80 | $100.00 | $120.00 | $456. 80 
College of Veterinary Medicine 20.00 | 421.12 | 100.00 120.00 | 500. 00 
College of Engineering ee 2.00 268.48 100. 00 120. 00 | 368. 48 
cenees 4 Ee : sand B Wh. sack, 20.00 | 209. 60 100. 00 120. ° = 60 
School of Education ._.................. 20. 00 444.48 100. 00 120. 500, 00 
College of Home Economics me 20. 00 345. 92 100. 00 120.00 | 454. 92 
peees S a and Fine Arts. .-.....--. on] 20.00 | 331. 88 100. 00 120. 00 431. 88 
School o SER ae 20.00 | 280.64 100. 00 120. 00 380. 64 
School of Physical Education. a 20.00 364.16 100. 00 | 120. 00 464. 16 
College of Sciences and Arts._—__- oue | 20. 00 176. 4 100. 00 | 120. 00 276. 4 
Central Washington College of Education.___| None | 200. 64 42.00; 4200 332. 4 
Eastern Washington College of Education... None 322. 08 55. 00 | 55. 00 377. 08 
. Western Washington College of Education. __- None | 358.08 72. 00 72.00 430. 0S 
ranch office No. 12: | | | 
ae Se Saeee... EE Ss ek | 00.08 | 234.60 | oe _2 eS 
a eS ae ae .| .00 404.04 Nore ; a 
California State Polytechnic College -_-- "| “None| 21¢60| 24.00 24. 00 240. 60 
yO oer ia a a None 297.00} 10.00 10. 00 307. 00 
Los Angeles Baptist T ‘heological cenmanateds | } 
SL ie | 88) me] is) 8s] me 
ollege of Theology . - -.......- ieee |; 150, . : ; 1 
University of Nevada....__._..._........... a 100.00} 245.10) 56.00} 156.00) 301.10 
OE I CI os, Senecio oselncieliodeosien None 234. 56 None None 234. 56 
San Diego State College. ST ee 13.00 | 198.60 28. 00 41.00 226. 60 
Chico State College ta obcableaiec | 13. 00 325. 38 30. 00 43.00 355. 38 
Fresno State College aL Te : | 13. 00 367. 54 31.00 44. 00 398. 54 
Humboldt State College... -.----.--.-.--.--..-. 13. 00 | 310.08 | 35.00! = 48.00 | 348. 08 
ux College i Site dibeciedhiattiinke aa’ None | ' ' ; . 
Sacramento State College _....._...-__-. _ 13.00, 500.00 None 13. 00 500. 00 
San Francisco State College... ...........--- | 13.00; 314.50 34. 00 | 47.00 348. 50 
a J tay ow Theological east detent | 100.00) 500.00 Ry a | - 00 
San Jose State College oie Se a 13.00 | 167.62 00 | ‘ . 62 
. Sen Mateo Junior College Sat: aS | None! 247.52 8.00 | 8.00} 255.52 
ranch office No. 13 | | 
New Mexico Highlands University ald 60.00 | 299.70 44. 00 104. 00 343. 70 
New Mexico School of Mines... ......-.-- | 60.00 | 371.10 27. 00 87.00 398. 10 
Eastern New Mexico College ___- j 40.00, 247.50 33. 00 73. 00 380. 50 
New Mexico State Teachers College. -- | 21.00 | 290.25 | 20. 00 41.00 310. 25 
Casper Junior College. ....-...--.-.-...-.------ 60.00} 216.00 | 22.00 82. 00 238. 00 
Sees | BS] BS] 28) S| se 
oOo 0 ate Uo e 4. j 5 b § 
Western State College enudecoesuda Saeed 85. 50 | aun. 2 | 46. 00 131. 50 269. 60 
Branch Agricultural College. RIA ey Bod —_ 51. 00 | 230. 80 | 38. 00 eo ay = 
Snow College ade a Se 51.00 | 220.50 22. 00 | , ) 
Dixie Junior College ~EatRanetes: 9 51.00} 219.60; 15.00) 66.00| 234.60 
Carbon College dele Sree eee ey | 216.90 | 25.50) 76.50) 242.40 
Westminster College tobtrcbbbeneaslitdides -| 175.00 267. 00 | 44. 00 219. 00 311. 00 
| ' 














The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

The committee is now in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1951 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sevect Committee To INVESTIGATE 
EDUCATIONAL ProGrRamM Unpber GI BILL, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 445 of the 
House Office Building, Hon. Olin E. Teague, chairman of the 
committee. 
Present: Representatives Teague (presiding), Evins, and Morton. 
Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director; and Claude McMil- 
lan and Paul Smiley, of the investigations staff of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 
The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 
Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Colonel Howe tt. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. LEON P. HOWELL, FORMERLY MANAGER 
OF THE REGIONAL OFFICE OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


The CHarrmMan. Will you give your name and address for the sake 
of the reporter? 

Colonel Howeii. Leon P. Howell. My official residence is San 
Antonio, Tex. I am now on active duty with the Air Force, and 
stationed at Oxford Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr. 

The CuairMan. Colonel, of course you are aware that this investi- 
gation started back in November, and after some investigation by our 
committee, we asked the Veterans’ Administration if they would give 
ls some assistance on it. And two investigators, Mr. McMillan and 
Mr. Smiley, were sent to Texas to conduct the investigation. 

At that time we were notified that you had resigned or were going to 
resign. You and I had some conversation over the phone about your 
retirement. 

Later, it appeared in the paper that in the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, Texas, you had stated there was no connection between the 
two; that your office was in good shape; and that you had done 
nothing except what was right. And that as far as you were concerned, 
the statement that had been released by our committee was character 
assassination. 

Since that time the committee has completed their investigation, 
and as a result of that investigation there have been some rather serious 
harges made against you. 
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We have sent you a letter telling you generally what those are, 
and this committee hearing is to give you a chance to answer that in 
any way you care to. As far as the committee is concerned, we want 
to be just as fair with you as it is humanly possible; and if you want 
more time, and if you want to do anything that you have not had an 
opportunity to do, why, certainly you have the opportunity of doing it. 

You are an attorney, and you are aware of your rights before this 
committee, that you may refuse to answer a question if it tends to 
incriminate you. You are aware of that, are you not? 

Colonel Howe tt. I am. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Howell, would you state for the record 
your profession, your connection with the VA, how long you were 
with the VA, and the position that you occupied with the VA? 

Colonel Howetu. I am a lawyer by profession. I was employed 
by the Veterans’ Administration in February of 1946 as regional 
manager of the Houston regional office, and | served in that capacity, 
with the exception of one short period, until June of 1948, at which 
time I was transferred to San Antonio as regional manager, where | 
served continuously until I entered the armed services on February 
21, 1951. 

The Crarrman. Now, Mr. Howell, would you rather take your 
own way of answering this letter, or would you rather we asked 
questions? I want to give you a chance to answer that letter, and 
we want to bring into the record what our investigation has disclosed. 
We want to do it in a way that is absolutely fair to you, and I would 
like to give you the choice of saving whether you would like to answer 
the letter, or let us take step by step what our investigators say they 
found, and go through it? 

Colonel Howeti. Mr. Teague, it is immaterial; which ever way 
you desire to do it. I have received the letter yesterday afternoon, 
and I have had an opportunity to go over it, and I am prepared, to 
the best of my ability, to make reply to it. And if you prefer, I will 
be happy to start in with it and go through it, and any time that vou 
desire, you can stop me and ask questions. 

And I want to say at the outset, if I may, that I am deeply grateful 
for the opportunity you have given me to come here. [| received 
word through the Air Force that vou had requested or afforded me 
the opportunity to come, and I volunteered to come, because I felt 
like if I could be of any assistance to this committee, I would like to 
come. I feel that my appearance will be of assistance to the com- 
mittee, and I wanted to make the appearance and give such assistance 
and such testimony as I possibly could. 

There is one other thing that I would like to clear up at the outset, 
if] may. In your correspondence, both to the Air Force and to me, 
and in your statement this morning, you referred to a statement that 
I made at the time that I informed the Veterans’ Administration of 
my intention to resign to enter the Armed Forces. I stated that the 
connection between my notification to them that I intended to leave 
the service on or about January 31, and the investigation that had pre- 
liminarily been made, I felt was wrong; that they did not have all of 
the facts, and it would appear to me that under the circumstances 
it was purely an attempt to assassinate my character, and I felt — 
that way then and I feel that way now; and I have had no intention 
of reflecting against this committee, as I informed you when I talked 
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to you in January. I explained that matter to you, and I hope that 
this committee does not feel that that statement was any reflection 
against them or their activities. 

The CuarrMan. I personally certainly did not feel so, but I do 
feel that after the investigation was completed, and the evidence 
that we have, that we should have a hearing. 

Of course, you know that I told you when we talked about your 
resignation that we had all over the country run into this thing where 
people got themselves in trouble, and the minute an investigation 
started, they resigned and it was dropped; and if I could prevent it, 
I was not going to permit that to happen any more. I think, not 
talking about vou but talking about our Government as a whole, 
that people who get themselves in trouble should not be permitted 
to just resign and drop out, and later go to some other governmental 
agency, Which they have done time and again, and we can give you 
the names of people who got into trouble and they started an investi- 
gation, and they resigned, and they went to work for other branches 
of the Government. 

As I told you then, the investigation would be completed, and of 
course vou would be told what happened and given a chance to answer 
it. The Air Force told us that vou volunteered to come, and were 
very happy to come before the committee 

Colonel Howell, | would suggest that you read the letter, and then 
take the letter and go through it as you see fit; and then, after you 
have finished, why, we will then ask questions 

Colonel Howe... Suppose I start it. Do each of vou have copies 
of this letter? 

The CHAIRMAN Yes, we do. 

Colonel HoweELI Before starting, | would like to sav that in my 
appearance today, inasmuch as this matter is purely a civilian matter 
which occurred prior to my entrance into the armed services, I re- 
quested, when I arrived in Washington, permission to be granted 
leave for the purpose of appearing before this committee, so that | 
could appear in civilian status rather than a military status 

With vour permission, sir, | would like to start with No. 2, and then 
vo back at the conclusion to No. 1, because I feel that No. 1 will 
probably consume more time than anything else 

In this allegation the question is raised regarding the purchase of a 
home that I made in Houston in 1947, and it leaves the implication 
that I may have received some undue favor from the builder at the 
time I purchased it. 

I would like to review for the committee the exact circumstances 
as I recall them, regarding this home. 

[ arrived in Houston in February of 1946, and it was impossible 
to procure a place to live. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that the record will be complete, may we read 
that into the record, and have it complete? 

Colonel Howe.t, You may read it into the record, or if you desire, 
you can insert it later 

The Cuarrman. The members of the Committee are not all familiar 
with this, and I would rather that vou either read it or I will read it 
for the record. 

Colonel Howe tu. Either way you see fit, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. The second allegation in the letter to Colonel 
Howell was— 

vane your official position as manager of the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office, Houston, Tex., in the year 1947 in an irregular manner for personal gain 
in dealing with a person or agency having official relations with the loan guaranty 
division of the Veterans’ Administration regional office, Houston, Tex. This 
allegation surrounds your transaction with a Houston builder for a house located 
in West University Place, Houston, Tex., which you received for approximately 
$13,600, the mortgage on the house being guaranteed by a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration commitment. A reputable and qualified Veterans’ Administration ap- 
wenn appraised the house for $17,400. Records indicate that you occupied the 
10use for approximate!y | year and sold it for $19,000, representing a profit of 
some $5,400 after 1 year’s ownership. The builder readily admitted that you 
received — consideration in this transaction. Veterans’ Administration 
records indicate that five other veterans purchased homes in the same addition 
and in each instance the sale price was within $200 of the appraised price, while 
in your case the sale | mp was $3,800 less than the appraised price and you 
realized a personal profit of approximately $5,400 after | vear’s ownership. 

Colonel! Howe.ii. May | proceed, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Colonel Howeii. When I arrived in Houston in 1946, it was im- 
possible to find a place to live. For several months I lived at the 
Rice Hotel, and I had my family in Beaumont, staying with relatives ; 
and I was later able to procure an apartment, which was an apart- 
ment hotel. I stayed there for a few weeks, at a considerable cost, 
some $8 to $10 a day. And I was able to procure a house for the 
summer, While some people were in Europe, | stayed there during 
the summer; and that fall | was able to procure a small apartment, 
which I had to move into before it was actually completed. 

People were not building houses in Houston, nor was anything 
available to rent at that time. Despite the many friends I had there, 
I was unable to find anything. 

In September of 1946, there was a builder by the name of Nadelman, 
who I did not know, who was building a group of houses out in West 
University Place. 1 learned that he had one or two vacant lots. 

| approached Mr. Nadelman regarding building a house, and the 
ceiling price on houses at that time was, | believe, $10,060, and they 
had them frozen under the OPA, or whatever law was in effect at 
that time, and we started out to build a $10,000 house. 

When the law or the ban on ceilings was lifted, the price of the 
house began to go up. Before I got through and actually closed the 
contract with the man, we had arrived at a price of $13,600. He 
started building that house in September, and it was not completed 
until the following spring, almost 6 months later before | procured 
occupancy. During that period of time, as we would change or he 
would add or I would add, adjustments in cost were being made. 
When the house was complete or when I procured occupancy of it, 
there were a number of thi that had not been completed in the 
house. Despite all of my efforts to get the man to complete them, 
he would not. The loan had been closed, and he had received his 
money, and yet he had not complied with his contract. 

Sometime in July of that year, I wrote him a letter, telling him 
that I had exhausted all of my efforts to have him complete the-house, 
and unless he did so, it would be necessary that I turn the matter over 
to some attorneys to have him comply with his contract. 
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In response to that letter, he stated to me that he was hurt because 
I wanted him to finish the house; that he felt that he had given me a 
good buy on it; that he had put things in it that he would not ordi- 
narily bave put into the house; and that, therefore, he hoped that I 
would not require him to finish it, and that I would withdraw the 
letter. 

In response to that, | wrote him and told him that I did not consider 
his statement to be true; that he was no friend of mine: that I didn’t 
consider that he put anything in the house that I hadn’t paid for; 
and that I desired that he complete it. 

I never saw the man or talked to him after that date. 

In addition to the $13,600 that I paid for the house, I had an outlay 
of an additional $2,000, approximately, that I put into it, not including 
the work that I did on it and my wife and children did, and work that 
we had done on the yard, and so forth. 

When I got ready to sell the house, I turned it over to a real estate 
dealer, and, fortunately for me, the real estate market at that time 
happened to be good. I never saw the appraisal report that is 
referred to herein, and as a matter of fact, the only appraisal I ever 
discussed on this house was with the lender, which was the Prudential. 
They valued the house at approximately $14,000, and gave me a loan 
$10,200, plus $2,400. 

The CuHarrman. What is the procedure of the VA office? You 
were regional manager, and you had an appraiser who made the 
appraisal, and where did that appraisal go to and who originated it? 

Colonel Howe... At that time, in the normal conduct of business, 
when you made a request for a loan after you had ended your negotia- 
tions with the lending institution, if I recall correctly, the lending 
institution at that time designated an appraiser or requested the VA 
to have the appraisal made. 

The CuHarrMan. In your talking with the builder, did he ever tell 
you that he had given you an exceptional price on this house? 

Colonel Howe... He did not. 

The CuarrmMan. He never mentioned it to you in any way? 

Colonel Howe... No, sir; except at the time he wrote me that 
letter. 

Now, we had many arguments during the course of the construction 
of this house, as probably everybody else did, about the cost of this, 
or the cost of that, and the offset when you would cut this out or 
when you would add that. But as for his statements to me that he 
gave me a good deal, it was never mentioned, so far as | recall, until 
he wrote that letter in response to the letter that I tried to get him 
to complete his contract on the house. 

The CHarrMAN. | have not read his testimony, but as I understand 
the summary of it, he told our investigators that he considered it 
would be very good for his addition out there if he gave you that 
price, and he knew that he was selling the house at a loss, but he 
felt like if you came out there to live, the regional manager of the 
Houston office, that other veterans would buy out there, also. As | 
understand, that is the testimony the builder gave to our investigators. 

Colonel Howe... The inconsistency of that, Mr. Teague, would be 
this: My house was the last one built in that addition. It was the 
last lot; it was the last to be completed. If I recall correctly, most 
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of the remainder of the houses he sold at around $10,000. I had had 
a lot of additional work, and for example, this house was completely 
brick, whereas most of those were asbestos shingles, and so forth, 
with very little brickwork. 

The CuHatrMan. As I understand it, there were five other veterans 
who purchased houses around Colonel Howell after his house was 
purchased. 

Colonel Howe... It was my impression that all of those houses 
were sold to veterans; and as a matter of fact, I believe under the 
law at that time, at the time they were started, nobody but a veteran 
could purchase a house under that $10,000 ceiling. 

The Cuatrman. Did you know the price of the other houses around 
you? 

Colonel Howe tu. No, sir; not for sure. I know that most of them 
were at about $10,000. Most of them were on lots considerably 
smaller than the one I had, and he had had some difficulty disposing 
of that last lot, for two reasons: It was a peculiarly shaped lot, and 
it required a tremendous amount of dirt fill in it which would add to 
the cost. And this thing, to me, was a normal, routine matter, and 
I don’t understand how any implication—and I never spoke to the 
man, and I never had a particle of business with him from the day 
I received his letter until I answered it, after that period of time. 

Could anything be wrong that I happen to get into, at the time I 
sold it, an advantageous market, and housing in Houston fluctuated 
according to the availability of funds and material? There was a 
constant rise in the cost of homes. They went up until the money 
market ran out, some 2 years later, and I think that that was pretty 
generally true everywhere in the United States. As a matter of fact, 
most of the negotiations after the contract was originally signed with 
this man, were carried on between him and my wife. I don’t think 
that I saw him over two or three times during the whole course of 
the construction, except to call him and ask him why he didn’t get 
the building done, and he always had some excuse that this material 
was not available or that material was not available. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Nadelman, who was the builder, was asked 
the question as to whether he felt it would be good business to build 
a house and sell it in this way to the general public, and his answer 
was 
No, and I answer this question no to the general public, but I kept in mind the 
price to Mr. Howell was given because his owning a house in the project would 
enhance the desirability for the general public to also live in this project, due to 
the psychological belief of the general public that I was a reasonably good builder 
if the official of the Veterans’ Administration was the purchaser of these homes, 


Mr. Nadelman was asked: 

In other words, vou charged up the normal lack of profit in this deal to what 
would normally be termed advertising? 

And Mr. Nadelman answered: 

That is correct. 

Mr. Nadelman agreed with Mr. Barrett’s appraisal of $17,400, but 
added that he generally sold his houses for less than the appraised 
price. 

Mr. Nadelman said that he first met Mr. Howell when Mr. Howell 
visited the building project. 
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Is there anything else concerning the house, Colonel, or any ques- 
tion that anyone would like to ask? ; 

What would you like to go to next, Mr. Howell? 

Colonel Howe. The next question. 

The CHarrman. The allegation there is that a close relationship 
existed between Mr. J. T. Hord of Rockport, Tex., owner of the Gulf 
Coast Business Schools, and Mr. Howell; that Mr. Howell fraternized 
with this individual on numerous occasions, accepted entertainment 
from him and entered into his personal affairs with the Veterans’ 
Administration in the following manner: 

(a) In connection with a Veterans’ Administration approved loan 
for J. T. Hord covering property located in Rockport, Tex. In this 
transaction an irregular procedure was followed in that although 
Rockport, Tex. was located in the San Antonio region of the Veterans’ 
Administration and normally would be handled by that office, a Vet- 
erans’ Administration fee appraiser from the Houston region was 
requested by the bank handling the loan and this person made an 
appraisal of $10,900 of the property which was rejected by the Loan 
Guaranty Division of the Veterans’ Administration Regional Office, 
Houston, Tex. The fee appraiser carried on correspondence with Mr. 
Howell and Mr. Howell exhibited an interest in the case and the file 
was transferred to the Veterans’ Administration Regional Office, San 
Antonio, Tex., where the loan was approved for $10,900. Competent 
appraisers examined the property and appraised it at between $7,000 
and $8,000. However, following the Houston fee appraiser's appeal 
to Mr. Howell by letter, the loan was approved for $10,900. 

Would you like to take them one at a time, Mr. Howell? 

Colonel Howe. If my memory serves me correctly, in connection 
with this transaction, Mr. Hord was building this house at Rockport, 
and he was financing it through a bank located at Baytown, Tex., 
which was within the Houston region. The bank, as I understood, 
had made numerous GI loans, and had utilized some local appraiser 
they had there. The bank requested:authority to use their appraiser 
in this instance. 

The matter was turned over to the loan guaranty people to deter- 
mine the validity of that transaction, and they determined it was 
valid for them to do so 

Some question arose as to the formula, if I recall correctly, used by 
this particular appraiser, and the formula that was established in the 
San Antonio region for determining appraised values. 

As a consequence, the appraisal that he submitted to San Antonio 
could not -be approved, because he had not utilized the formula 
which wes in use at that office. There was no fixed formula between 
regional offices as to determining reasonable values. He had con- 
siderable difficulty with it 

It I remember correctly, he made one telephone call, and he came 
to the office on one occasion, and he wrote a letter on one occasion. 

I believe that in this instance, I did as I had in many instances 
where difficulty on appraisals had arisen: directed that the loan 
guaranty officer get with the man and if necessary go down and view 
the property with him, and try to arrive at a reasonable value. 

Now, I have no recollection of the file being transferred to Houston, 
or that any action was taken by that office in connection with the 
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matter. It was purely a San Antonio transaction, except that the 
bank wanted to use an appraiser that they were familiar with. 

Now, to the best of my recollection, that is all there was to it. 

The Cuarrman. Did you correspond or talk with the appraiser in 
this case? 

Colonel Howe... Yes, sir. He wrote a letter, and then subse- 
quently, as I stated, he came to the office. 

The CuarrMan. This is the Houston appraiser? 

Colonel Howey. This was the man out of Baytown, the appraiser 
out of the Houston region. I think that the letter is in the files of 
the Loan Guaranty Division, and I sent it down to them as I had 
many other letters that were similar in nature. This was not unusual, 
Mr. Teague, for matters to arise. 

The CuHarrMan. It appears where you bought the home the ap- 
praiser had a high value, and here somebody else buys a home and 
the appraisal is far below what the appraiser was appraising the 
house to be. 

Mr. Morron. You mean the appraisal was far below the loan? 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes. 

Are there any questions? 

All right, let us go to the next one, which is: 

(b) Mr. J. T. Hord was released from active service on October 6, 1944, and 
accorded $150 monthly compensation under section 5, Public Law 18, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. This amount was later raised to $172.56 in accordance with 
Public Law 474, Seventy-ninth Congress. As a result of a claim filed by Captain 
Hord, a central disability board rated him at 30 percent disabled from October 7 
1944. Medical records of Mr. Hord show a record of 1- and 2-day admissions 
in hospitals on March 3, 1948, November 26, 1949, January 13, 1950, and February 
1, 1950. Records of the hospital show little change in his condition, however, 
on February 2, 1950, he wrote you requesting that his claim be reopened. There 
is an indication that there had been previous personal correspondence on the 
matter. Mr. Howell showed a personal interest in this matter and took the 
matter up with the adjudication officer and a member of the appeals board. The 
case was not handled in accordance with its regular procedure in that it did not 
go to the appeals board to which it normally would Rape been assigned. Hord 
was rated 100 percent disabled based on his statements that he was unemploy- 
able, however, he submitted information that he had earned $18,036.87 in the 
previous year and had not worked for approximately 9 months. Mr. Hord was 
entitled to an increased dependency allowance based on the 100-percent disability 
which he did not claim. When investigators called on Mr. Hord they found 
that he was operating a shrimping business and was apparently in good condition 


Of course, you know that this investigation of Mr. Hord grew out 
of charges from letters we received that you in many ways had, because 
of your position, shown influence in favor of Mr. Hor 

‘olonel Howey. Hou know, I have often wondered who was the 
instigator of those letters. I never did know. 

The Caarrman. Well, I would like to look at the letter we received 
but I think I can tell you. I would not like to tell you until I look 
back at the letter. 

Colonel Howe. I have always been curious. 

I think it might be well if I reviewed at the present time, if you 
care to or if the committee is interested, my relation with this man 
Hord, if you have . interest in it. 

The Cuarrman. That is cag all right. Our interest is that 
you, as a representative of this Government in a position of authority 
that there were allegations made by subordinate employees that you 
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used your influence to see that this man received more money in a 
number of different ways, than he was entitled to receive. 

Colonel Howe t. I appreciate the allegation, and I will be happy 
to stand on the records, official records of both the office in Houston 
and the office in San Antonio, as to my relations I had with him. 

I will answer the question, the allegation first, and then if you 
desire that I go back and review my relationship with Hord, I will be 
happy to do so. 

Hord was a retired Army officer. 

The CHarrMan. That is correct. 

Colonel Howe. He, as many other retired Army officers, as they 
were entitled to under the law, also file claims with the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

With reference to this particular situation, there was a law passed, 
I believe it was the Career Compensation Act, I am not sure, some- 
time in the fall of 1949, I believe, which law provided that individuals 
who had been retired could make an election as to whether they wanted 
to receive compensation from the VA, or to accept their retired 
disability. 

Hord wrote a letter to our office regarding that law. He wrote a 
letter regarding the law. A copy of the law was procured and sent 
to him. 

He subsequently came back and said that he desired—he had been 
hospitalized, and he desired that his case be reopened to determine 
which way he wanted to make his election, and the matter was passed 
to the adjudication officer, who answered his inquiry with regard to it 

I had no knowledge then nor do I have any knowledge now 
that they had reopened his case, and it was a perfectly legal and legi- 
timate procedure for them to do so. It may be that it was mentioned 
to me. As a matter of fact, after they had adjudicated his case, I 
will put it that way, after they had adjudicated his case, then he was 
written a letter explaining to him his rights and benefits as to which 
way he could elect. 

I do not know or I am not sure which way he elected, but I believe 
that he continued to take his retirement pay. I don’t think that he 
has ever drawn any money from the Veterans’ Administration, 
although he could have done it. 

The CuarrMan. You know that under this act, if he could prove a 
higher rating of disability, he could get a higher rate of retirement? 

Colonel Howe... No, sir; I did not know that, although that may 
be the situation. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, that is correct, according to the disability. 

Colonel Howe... I did not know that, sir. I know that he was 
hospitalized on several occasions, as a VA beneficiary. 

The CHarrMANn. Was it customary to talk to the adjudication officer, 
or was it customary for your cases to go through the Appeals Board? 

Colonel Howe.u. There was no occasion for this case. We had no 
Appeals Board there. The reopening of the case, predicated upon 
new evidence, particularly following hospitalization, was not unusual; 
and, as a matter of fact, it was normal procedure. 

The CHarrmMan. Every officer that had been retired after this act 
was passed was sent a notice of these choices that they had, and to 
explain to them what would happen under the percentage of dis- 
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ability. When a case came into your authority like that, did you go 
to the adjudication officer personally about most cases, or did you let 
it take its normal channels through the Appeals Board? 

Colonel Howey. It would depend on how the matter was ad- 
dressed. If it was addressed to me personally, I would usually put 
a pink slip on it and route it to the adjudication officer, and I think 
that that is what I did in this instance. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think the record will prove that. I think 
the record will show that you went to one member of the Appeals 
Board, and you went to the adjudication officer, in an attempt to 
have his percentage of disability raised. 

Colonel Howe.t. Mr. Teague, we had no appeals board at the 
regional office. 

The CuarrMan. Well, it is a rating board there for your office? 

Colonel Howe... We had a rating board. 

The CuHarrMan. It is called a rating board? 

Colonel Howeiit. We have rating boards which adjudicate all 
claims locally. The Appeals Board is located in Washington. 

The CuarrmMan. What would be your comment on Mr. Hord being 
rated 100 percent disabled, when the hospital records say there had 
been little change in his condition, and when the investigators went 
down there and Mr. Hord was in the shrimping business, and he had 
made $18,000 in the year before? 

Colonel Howe t. Sir, I think it would depend on the type of dis- 
ability that he had. I am not sure that I even know the type of dis- 
ability that he had. It had something to do with his ears, I know, 
because he wore a hearing aid occasionally. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think this committee would be justified 
in questioning a situation where a man, a retired captain, is drawing 
30 percent, and it jumps to 100, and there is evidence that the regional 
manager, which was you, handled this case personally and, instead of 
it going to the rating board, that vou went to the adjudication officer 
personally, and you went to a member of the rating board personally? 

Colonel Howe t. Sir, 1 have no recollection of talking to anybody 
about this case except to Mr. Kearns, the adjudication officer, and | 
recall sending the letter to him and the inquiry to him; and, if I recall 
correctly, I merely acknowledged Mr. Hord’s letter and told him that 
he would hear from the adjudication officer. However, I am talking 
purely from memory, and the record itself should reveal what occurred. 

The Cuarrman. I will read you a little of what the record reveals, 
as far as we are concerned. [Reading:] 

On February 6, 1950, Mr. Howell personally dictated a reply to Mr. Hord’s 
letter of February 3. 

Now, when a man wrote in about his disability, was it customary 
for you personally to answer those letters? 

Colonel Howe. On occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN (continues reading): 

In connection therewith, éalled Mr. E. P. Kearns, adjudication officer, to his 
office, and discussed Mr. Hord’s case with him. Mr. Kearns testified that 
Mr. Howell told him he was acquainted with Mr. Hord, and knew that he was 
having a lot of difficulty by reason of his service-connected disability; that he was 
in and out of hospitals continually, and he had seen doctors on many occasions, 
and that it was quite evident that he was more disabled than he was at the time 
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of his separation from the service. Mr. Kearns added that Mr. Howell asked 
him if he didn’t think “‘that a man of that much disability should have a higher 
rating,”’ and that he replied that the rating would have to be based on the evidence, 
and in this connection may have discussed with Mr. Howell the applicable pro- 
visions of the rating schedule, as he had done so in several cases in which Mr. 
Howell expressed a personal interest. 

Mr. Kearns further stated that Mr. Howell requested that he apprise him of all 
developments in the case as they occurred, and that: because of this he caused a 
flag to be placed in the case file and directed that any information or evidence 
received be specifically referred personally to him so that he could route it in for 
Mr. Howell. 

Colonel Howey. That could have oceurred, sur 

The CHarrman. Of course, Mr. Howell, you are the one person that 
will know, but from what we got, as far as our committee is concerned, 
it appeared that a man here had been retired since 1944, and that he 
was rated 30 percent disabled, and it jumps to 100 percent, and there 
is evidence of a personal friendship in your visiting Mr. Hord many 
times; and we go and check his records and we find that he made 
$18,000; that the hospital states that his condition had not changed 
but very little, and we felt like it was subject to question. 

Colonel Howeut. | want to say in all candor to this committee, 
Mr. Teague, that never at any time while I was in the Veterans’ 
Administration did I attempt to influence a rating of the rating board; 
never. Only one time did I ever take independent action contrary 
to the advice of the adjudication officer, and that is when I ordered a 
veteran for reexamination, and | was the only person that had the 
authority to do so. It was, predicated upon the evidence before us 
at that time, the adjudication officer didn’t _ it was warranted in 
ordering him for reexamination, and I did, and I overruled him; and, 
to the best of my recollection, that is the only time that I ever inter- 
fered in the adjudicative activities, except in some instances where 
we would have inquiries from service representatives, from Members 
of Congress, regarding the status of claims or the extent of disabilities, 
and we would conduct, on occasion, extensive field examinations in 
order to help the veteran substantiate his claim 

The CuHarrmMan. Do vou recall that you had something to do with 
sending this to a different rating board? 

Colonel Howe.u. No, sir; I do not. 

The CHarrmMan. That testimony was given us that it should have 
gone to one rating | 


board but, through your influence, it went to a 
different rating board 

Colonel Howe... Sir, I don’t know what vou have, and I have 
never seen the record in this case, and I have never seen a copy of the 
investigation, and I did not look, as I recall, at Hord’s records, and 
I may have. I don’t recall that I did. 

It was normal, if one rating board had previously acted upon a case, 
if it was back for reopening or review, which was a continuous process, 
they would send it to another rating board. That was a normal pro- 
cedure; and, as a matter of fact, we rotated the boards, and we would 
rotate members of the boards from time to time. 

The Cuarrman. Your people down there, Mr. Howell, do not agree 
with you on that, and they testified differently. Mr. Kearns testi- 
fied that, in accordance with the direction of Mr. Howell, he discussed 
each step in the processing and rating of this case with Mr. Howell, 
and also with Mr. Loftus and the chairman of the board. On review 
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of the case in connection with this investigation, Messrs. Kearns, 
Loftus, and Heaton testified in effect that, in their opinion— 

the evidence in the file at the time of the rating of March 23, 1950, does not 
warrant a rating of total disability on the basis of individual unem loyability, 
and indicate that such a rating would not have been assigned on the is of the 
evidence of record and without verification of the alleged unemployability in 
accordance with the Government’s regulation policy, except for the pressure and 
personal influence exerted by Mr. Howell because of his personal interest in the 
case. 

: Now, Mr. Howell, that is the testimony of your rating board down 
there. 

Colonel Howetu. I am not going to sit here and attempt to barter 
the question. I can only testify to the best of my recollection as to 
what occurred, Mr. Teague. 

_ The Crarrman. That is good enough for us, and all we want to do 
is to let the record show, as near as we can, what we hope is the truth. 

Colonel Howett. If they felt that the rating was wrong, they 
should never have assigned the rating. So help me, I never at any 
time, on this or any other occasion, attempted to influence a rating 
board as to their decision. I don’t see how they can make the state- 
ment that I did in this instance. : 

The Cuarrman. Before this thing is all over with, we are going to 
have considerable testimony of where pressure was exerted by you 
on your different subordinate employees, but we will take that up 
when we get to it. 

Let us take the next one. [Reading:] 

Mtr. J. T. Hord owned the Gulf Coast Business Schools which operated in 
several Veterans’ Administration regions. While you were manager of the 
Veterans’ Administration Regional Office, Houston Tex. that office drew up 
contracts covering all schools including those in other regions. However cost 
data was not secured to justify the tuition rate. You made a trip to San Antonio 
and endeavored to persuade officials of the San Antonio Veterans’ Administration 
Regional Office to accept the rate set by the Veterans’ Administration Regional 
Office, Houston. The San Antonio office refused and the Dallas Branch Office 
of the Veterans’ Administration also rejected the proposal when it was brought to 
their attention. At the time this action was attempted on your part, all of the 
Gulf Coast Business Schools had ceased to operate in the Houston Region.  Vet- 
erans’ Administration records show that the first Gulf Coast Business School 
opened in the Waco Region and received $20 per month for part XVI trainees and 
that the first contract in the Houston ion was for $20 per month for part XVI 
trainees and $30 per month for Public Law 346 trainees. No explanation has 
been offered justifying this variation. An audit cannot be made of the school 
since the records of the school have allegedly been stolen. Certain employees 
testified that they attempted to effect improvements in these schools and received 
instructions from you to “lay off.” 

Now, of course, the records are gone, and there is no way of check- 
ing the school. Of course, you know what checks were made in 
Texas on these schools; and here we received testimony that these 
schools did receive a better contract rate than they were entitled to 
because of the influence that you used on your contract officers to 
get a better contract. 

Colonel Howeiu, Are you ready for me to proceed? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. ; 

Colonel Howett. I want to start first with the portion that deals 
with the differential in rates. I presume that you are referring to 
the contract which was negotiated in 1946. The initial contract was 
with the Houston Regional Office. 
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The CHatrRMAN. That is correct, the first contract. 

Colonel Howe... At the time that contract was negotiated, I did 
not even know Hord, and I didn’t know the contract was in existence. 
I didn’t meet Hord until, I believe it was, February of 1947. 

I am not in a position to tell this committee the difference in the 
rate. When the matter was raised by the investigators here, I sug- 
gested to them that they take all of the records at Waco, Houston, 
San Antonio, and Lubbock, and Dallas, as well as the branch office 
records, and make comparisons of it, to determine why. I didn’t 
know. 

The CHarrMAN. Let us take a little later, after you did know, 
Mr. Howell. Why would you, a regional manager in Houston, go 
over to San Antonio and attempt to get a completely different regional 
office that you had nothing to do with to give this man a better rate 
or accept the rates that you had established in Houston, Tex.? You 
must have had considerable feeling for Mr. Hord or considerable 
interest in the thing, to have left vour regional office, where you were 
the manager, and gone over to San Antonio to a completely different 
office and attempted to get that office to approve the contracts that 
were set up in Houston. 

And, incidentally, the employees over in San Antonio testified 
that you used some rather strong language in attempting to get them 
to approve those contracts, which I am sure you know about. 

Colonel Howe.u. Yes, sir, and I will be happy to explain it. 

There was a Veterans’ Administration regulation, which I am not 
in a position to cite night now but which these gentlemen can give 
you, which provided that where a school was doing business in one 
or more regional areas the school could have the regional office where 
the parent organization was located negotiate one contract which 
would be applicable to all regions. 

Mr. Hord had requested that such a contract be promulgated. 
He did not make the request to me personally ; he made the request 
in the normal manner. 

It was discussed with the representative of the Dallas branch area, 
which was our immediate superior. It was his impression that such 
a contract could be and was in order. 

Negotiations to place that into effect were initiated. It was 
suggested by the Dallas branch office that concurrence be procured 
from the other regional offices. 

Those negotiations strung out over a considerable period of time. 
If I remember correctly, and I could be mistaken, there was con- 
siderable discussion back and forth between my V. R. and E. people 
and the V. R. and E. people in the other offices regarding the advis- 
ability and feasibility of doing this. I am not sure when the negotia- 
tions started, but it seems to me like they were in the fall of 1947. 

In the spring of 1948, I believe in March, two things had occurred: 
One was, Mr. Hord had written a letter to me, and he had also com- 
municated, I believe, with the branch office, to the effect that the 
San Antonio regional office had used what he considered some illegal 
practices, in that he had executed a memorandum agreement for a 
contract, and pending the negotiation of his regular contract, which 
memorandum agreement merely would permit him to enroll veterans. 
It placed no obligation on the Government to pay him anything until 
the final contract had been negotiated. He claimed that he had 
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executed such a memorandum agreement and attempted to enroll 
veterans, and that the San Antonio regional office had advised him 
that they were refusing to consummate the memorandum agreement, 
and therefore would not enroll any veterans; that he had already, 
acting in good faith, put veterans in school. 

I discussed this matter with representatives of the branch office in 
Dallas. It was their opinion that the action by the San Antonio office 
was arbitrary. 

I had a personal interest in one member of the San Antonio regional 
office who I considered at that time a very capable young man, and | 
still do consider him capable, and it was suggested to me that | go to 
San Antonio and discuss this matter with the people. 1 did make that 
trip. 

The Cuainman. Who suggested that to you, Mr. Howell? 

Colonel Howe.t. If I am not mistaken, it was Mr. Murphy, and I 
am not sure, who was then the director of the V. R. and E. in Dallas. 
We did have considerable discussion of the relationship of the San 
Antonio regional office with various school operators; and if I remem- 
ber correctly, Mr. Murphy suggested to me that I run over some day 
and talk with Mr. Brisbain, not only about this, but about other mat- 
ters. - 

The CHarrMan. You know in our investigation, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Murphy has denied that. 

Colonel Howe tt. No, sir, I do not, and I am not positive that he is 
the man who I discussed it with, and as a matter of fact, when Mr. 
Scoffington—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Howell, would it not be very unusual that Mr. 
Hord had no schools in your region and they had closed down, and 
they were in the San Antonio region, and you would take the time 
out—and I understand you were on official business that day—and 
you would go to San Antonio to argue with them about contracts of 
schools that were not even in your district? 

Colonel Howext. I don’t think that I was arguing with them so 
much about the contracts, Mr. Teague, as 1 was about their method 
of dealing with people. I think that I discussed with them this phase 
of it, and they'told me at that time that at the same time that a 
representative of the branch office had informed us that this was 
applicable and could be applied, that one had simultaneously told 
them that it could not. 

As a matter of fact, we did not get the final answer from the branch 
office until several months subsequent to that time. 

The CHarrmMan. At that time they turned it down? 

Colonel Howey. At that time it went to the central office, and the 
central office came back and concurred in their action and disapproved 
it, and they said that this provision of the manual was applicable only 
to institutions of higher learning, and was not applicable to schools of 
this nature. And that is all that there was it it; it was just that 
simple. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us go back to this $20 and $30. If I were 
running these schools and i got $20 per student or $30, what would 
that mean to the man operating the school? Would that mean $10 
per month per student; is that correct? 

Colonel Howe... Yes. 
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Now, with reference to cost data 

The CuHarrMan. In your regional office, you have a contract 
section, and that is made up of what? 

Colonel Howe ty. Well, that is made up of people who negotiate 
contracts. 

The CHarrMan. With the schools? 

Colonel Howe... Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. They go out and secure the cost data? 

Colonel Howe... Or they accept the cost data that is brought to 
them by the schools 

Now, the cost-data procedure, if I recall correctly, Mr. Teague, was 
not instituted until 1949, or it-could have been in July of 1948; I am 
not sure. But prior to that time, cost data was not required, and we 
negotiated contracts on the basis of the usual and customary cost, 
provided that the cost of the veteran student was not in excess of those 
charged nonveterans. 

Now, I believe that was the rule that was in effect at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. $20 and $30; is that a considerable difference? 

Colonel Howe. Yes; | would Say it was considerable. 

The CHarrRMAN. For two contract sections to work up a price and 
agree on a price, with that much of a difference? 

Colonel Howe. | would Sav that is considerable, but I believe 
that the records of the offices will reflect that such differences took 
place in all contracts of this nature during that period. That would 
be my surmise about it, and I have not had an opportunity to review 
the records, but | have had an opportunity to make comparisons when 
this matter arose, and the comparisons reflect almost identical costs 
all of the way through 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Howell, is there any explanation for a disabled 
boy and able-bodied boy going to a school and paying $20 for one and 
$30 for another? 

Colonel Howeii. They are negotiated under two separate con- 
tracts, and there should not be any difference in the costs of the con- 
tracts. 

The Cuarrman. If my memory is correct, it is true that students 
going to Mr. Hord’s school, for one group you paid $20 and for one 
group you paid $30 out of your office in Houston. 

Colonel Howe. | cannot answer that, because I have 

The CuatrrMan. I would not expect you to, but the records do show 
that, Mr. Howell. 

Colonel Howe.ii. They may, and | think that you will find that 
the records would reflect that other contracts of a similar nature 
during that period reflected the same thing. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. MeMillan stated that later the $20 was raised 
to $30. 

Colonel Howe. I know, Mr. Teague, that you are much more 
familiar with these contract negotiations than I am. It has been a 
bone of contention by everybody since this program started, as to the 
proper way to negotiate contracts and how they are to arrive at an 


equitable cost. 
The Cuarrman. I know that, and it is a very difficult problem 
Colonel Howey. And I never fully understood, and I don’t to this 
day, how they arrived at some of the conclusions they did in estab- 
lishing procedures to negotiate contracts. 
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We had one situation there where we operated without any instruc- 
tions for a long period of time, until 1949, from the beginning of this 
program, on how to negotiate and what was the proper procedure for 
the negotiation of guidance center contracts. 

All of a sudden we had to go back and collect thousands of dollars 
from schools who had operated guidance centers; that they had ac- 
cumulated surpluses they contended were to go back to them. And 
in some cases it worked considerable hardship. 

I think the actual first written instructions we received on it was 
in 1949. 

Now, that is how difficult it was, during these periods, to negotiate 
contracts. 

And another thing was, the contract provisions that were applicable 
to one class of school were not applicable to another. 

The CuHarrman. I realize you had a very difficult time, and all of 
us did. 

The House is in session, and we are going to have to adjourn. 

We will meet here tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. The committee 
will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Friday, August 10, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SeLtect Commirree To INVESTIGATE 
EpvucaTionAL Program UNperR THE GI B11, 
Washington, D. C. 


The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
445 of the House Office Building, Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman{of 
the select committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Evins, and Morton. | 

Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director; and Claude Mc- 
Millan and Paul H. Smiley, of the investigations staff of the Veterans’ 


Administration. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

At this point in the record, we will insert the entire letter from the 
committee to Colonel Howell, dated August 7, 1951. 


Dear Srr: This has reference to your appearance before this committee at 
10 a. m., August 9, 1951. In the course of investigations conducted by this 
committee of the vocational rehabilitation and education and loan guaranty 
matters in the Veterans’ Administration regional office, San Antonio, Tex., of 
which you were formerly manager, the committee’s investigators discovered 
conditions and irregularities which indicated that you might personally be in- 
volved. As a@ result of these tentative findings, the committee requested a full- 
scale investigation. At the time it became known thet the committee contem- 
plated further investigation, the press quoted you as saying thet there had been no 
irregularities and that the investigation was a “character assassination attempt.” 

The investigation is complete and considerable evidence has been developed 
which indicates that you were seriously and personally involved in a number of 
matters related to the vocational rehabilitation and education program and the 
loan guaranty program. Evidence developed indicates that a considerable 
amount of your personal travel reimbursed by the Federal Government was not 
made in accordance with applicable lews and regulations. There is an indication 
also that you have been the beneficiary of certain medical treatment and have 
received compensation for alleged service-connected disabilities which have been 
questioned by the Veterans’ Administration. It is the purpose of the hearing 
and this letter to offer you the opportunity to make a full explanation of these 
matters. 

It is requested that in the hearing you be guided in your statement by this 
letter, reading the charges or allegations set forth herein and offering such expla- 
nation as you deem appropriate to clarify the situation in its entirety. Outlined 
below is a brief summary of the allegations which warrant further explanation. 
Additional detail has not been considered necessary, since the committee feels 
that you are personally and intimately acquainted with these matters and they 
have been discussed with you at great length by the investigators who conducted 
the inquiry. 

1. Allegation: Falsification of travel vouchers and/or other irregularities 
engaged in by you incident to your travel as manager of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regional office, San Antonio, Tex. Attached hereto as schedule A is a 
list of the specific trips which have been questioned either in part or in their 
entirety as being made outside existing law and regulations. 

2. Allegation: Using your official position as manager of the Veterans’ Admin- 
stration regional office, Houston, Tex., in the year 1947 in an irregular manner 
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for personal gain in dealing with a person or agency having official relations with 
the loan guaranty division of the Veterans’ Administration regional office, Hous- 
ton, Tex. This allegation surrounds your transaction with a Houston builder 
for a house located in West University Place, Houston, Tex., which you received 
for approximately $13,600, the mortgage on the house being guaranteed by a 
Veterans’ Administration commitment. A reputable and qualified Veterans’ 
Administration appraiser appraised the house for $17,400. Records indicate 
that you occupied the house for approximately 1 year and sold it for $19,000, 
representing & profit of some $5,400 after 1 year’s ownership. The builder 
readily admitted that you received special consideration in this transaction. 
Veterans’ Administration records indicate that five other veterans purchased 
homes in the same addition and in each instance the sale price was within $200 
of the appraised price, while in your case the sale price was $3,800 less than the 
appraised price and you realized a personal profit of approximately $5,400 after 
1 year’s ownership. 

3. Allegation: That a close relationship existed between Mr. J. T. Hord, of 
Rockport, Tex., owner of the Gulf Coast Business Schools, and yourself; that 
you fraternized with this individual on numerous occasions, accepted entertain- 
ment from him and entered into his personal affairs with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in the following manner: 

(a) In connection with a Veterans’ Administration approved loan for J. T. 
Hord covering property located in Rockport, Tex. In this transaction an irregular 
procedure was followed in that although Rockport, Tex., was located in the San 
Antonio region of the Veterans’ Administration and normally would be handled 
by that office, a Veterans’ Administration fee appraiser from the Houston region 
was requested by the bank handling the loan and this person made an appraisal 
of $10,900 of the property which was rejected by the loan guaranty division of the 
Veterans’ Administration regional office, Houston, Tex. The fee appraiser car- 
ried on correspondence with you and you exhibited an interest in the case and 
the file was transferred to the Veterans’ Administration regional office, San 
Antonio, Tex., where the loan was approved for $10,900. Competent appraisers 
examined the property and appraised it at between $7,000 and $8,000. However, 
following the Houston fee appraiser’s appeal to you by letter, the loan was 
approved for $10,900. 

(6) Mr. J. T. Hord was released from active service on October 6, 1944, and 
accorded $150 monthly compensation under section 5, Public Law 18, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. This amount was later raised to $172.56 in accordance with Public 
Law 474, Seventy-ninth Congress. As a result of a claim filed by Captain Hord, 
a central disability board rated him at 30 percent disabled from October 7, 1944. 
Medical records of Mr. Hord show a record of 1- and 2-day admissions in hospitals 
on March 3, 1948, November 26, 1949, January 13, 1950, and February 1, 1950. 
Records of the hospital show little change in his condition, however, on February 
2, 1950, he wrote you requesting that his claim be reopened. There is an indica- 
tion that there had been previous personal correspondence on the matter. You 
exhibited a personal interest in this matter and took the matter up with the 
adjudication officer and a member of the appeals board. The case was not handled 
in accordance with its regular procedure in that it did not go to the appeals board 
to which it normally would have been assigned. Hord was rated 100 percent dis- 
abled based on his statements that he was unemployable, however, he submitted 
information that he had earned $18,036.87 in the previous year and had not worked 
for approximately 9 months. Hord was entitled to an increased dependency 
allowance based on the 100 percent disability which he did not claim. When in- 
vestigators called on Mr. Hord they found that he was operating a shrimping 
business and was apparently in good condition. : 

(c) Mr. J. T. Hord owned the Gulf Coast Business Schools, which operated in 
several Veterans’ Administration regions. While you were manager of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office, Houston, Tex., that office drew up contracts 
covering all schools, including those in other regions, however, cost data was not 
secured to justify the tuition rate. You made a trip to San Antonio and endeavored 
to persuade officials of the San Antonio Veterans’ Administration regional office to 
accept the rate set by the Veterans’ Administration regional office, Houston. 
The San Antonio office refused and the Dallas brarrch office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration also rejected the proposal when it was brought to their attention. At 
the time this action was attempted on your part, all of the Gulf Coast Business 
Schools had ceased to operate in the Houston region. Veterans’ Administration 
records show that the first Gulf Coast Business School opened in the Waco region 
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and received $20 per month for part X VI trainees and that the first contract in the 
Houston region was for $20 per month for part XVI trainees and $30 per month 
for Public Law 346 trainees. No explanation has been offered justifying this 
variation. An aduit cannot be made of the school, since the records of the school 
have allegedly been stolen. -Certain employees testified that they attempted to 
effect improvements in these schools and received instructions from you to “‘lay 
off.” 

$. Allegation: Arbitrarily directing and causing the furnishing of unauthorized 

medical services for yourself at considerable cost to the Government during your 
employment as manager, Veterans’ Administration regional office, San Antonio, 
Tex. This allegation pertains to the period August 16 to 29, 1948, when you 
were hospitalized in a private hospital in San Antonio, Tex. It is alleged that 
you caused subordinate employees to authorize your hospitalization as a Veterans’ 
Administration beneficiary in a private hospital at a cost of $582.64 to the Gov- 
ernment and secured special nurses not considered medically indicated at cost 
to the Government of $108, such action being contrary to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regulations. It is further alleged that you were hospitalized September 
8 to October 23, 1949, and secured extra services, drugs, and nursing services at 
a cost of $1,331.28 and caused subordinate employees to make certifications that 
such expense was necessary when such certification was contrary to existing 
regulations. 
5. Allegation: During the period of hospitalization from September 8 to 
October 23, 1949, vour disabilitv rating was raised to 100 percent, which is 
authorized when a Veterans’ Administration beneficiary is hospitalized in excess 
of 20 days. Contrary to Veterans’ Administration procedures, this disability 
rating of 100 percent was not reduced when you went back to full-time employ- 
ment and remained in effect for a period of approximately | vear and was finally 
discontinued at your direction when you entered the United Air Forces. Medical 
records of the Air Force make no significant notation of disability in the physical 
examination which you received upon reentering active service. The failure of 
the Air Force to detect a serious disability justifying 100 percent disability raises 
the question as to whether the rating which you held prior to your entry in the 
Air Force and during the period in which you were engaged in full employment 
was proper and legal 

6. Allegation: Directing and causing arbitrary and illegal action against 
Veterans’ Administration personnel in the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office, San Antonio, Tex., incident to investigation in December 1950. It is 
alleged that at your direction Veterans’ Administration employees Brisbain and 
Davis were ordered discharged by you for the reason “that they were not loyal 
to you.” 

7. Allegation: Directing and causing arbitrary and illegal action against 
Braniff Airways doing business with the Veterans’ Administration regional office, 
San Antonio, Tex. It is alleged that you prohibited Veterans’ Administration 
personnel from using Braniff Airways for official travel as a result of your daughter 
being discharged from a position with that company and that you later authorized 
resuinption of business with that company when your daughter was rehired 

While the allegations set forth above are not all of the irregularities discovered 
in the investigation in the San Antonio regional office and personal matters 
relating directly to you, vou are requested to make a full and complete explanation 
of these matters at the hearings scheduled for this purpose. 

Very truly yours, 
Ou E. Teacue, Chairman. 


SuMMARY OF [IRREGULARITIES INCIDENT TO TRAVEL AS MANAGER, VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFiIce, SAN ANTONIO, TEx. 


SCHEDULE A JUNE 20, TO JUNE 23, 1948 


San Antonio, via M. K. & T. R. R., 11 p. m., June 20. Arrived Dallas 6:55 
a. m., June 21, 1948; departed from Dallas via Eastern Airlines at 5:20 p. m., 
June 22, 1948, arrived at Houston 6:55 p. m. same day; departed from Houston 
via Eastern Airlines at 7 a. m., June 23, 1948; arrived in San Antonio at 8:25 
&. m. same day. 

(No documentary evidence to show that trip was authorized or any official 
business was transacted overnight in Houston.) 
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Departed San Antonio, Tex., 11 a. m., Friday, June 25, 1948; arrived in Corpus 
Christi at 12 noon; de from Corpus Christi at 9:20 p. m., Sunday, June 27, 
1948; arrived in San Antonio at 10:15 P. m., same date. 

(Nore.—While trip was purportedly official business, correspondence with 
J. T. Hord indicates that a fishing trip was planned. Purpose of trip shown as 
“inspection of VA facilities at Corpus Christi and attend conference.” VA em- 

— at Corpus Christi profess no knowledge of Howell’s presence on those 
ates. 

Departed San Antonio via Eastern Airlines on July 22, 1948; arrived Houston 
7:25 p. m.; remained in Houston July 23 through July 24, 1948, official business; 
departed Houston, Tex., at 5:03 p. m., July 25, 1948; arrived San Antonio 6:50 
p.m.,sameday. Reason stated for travel ‘consultation with physician regarding 
service-connected disability.” Authority: TWX, acting deputy administrator, 
branch 10, July 22, 1948. 

(Nore.—There is no record of the TWX referred to above. This trip should 
have been made as a VA beneficiary and not asa VAemployee. Medical examina- 
tion ordinarily would have been done in San Antonio.) 

Departed from San Antonio at 9:30 a. m., Sunday, September 12, 1948; arrived 
Corpus Christi 12:30 p. m., same date; departed Corpus Christi at 2:55 p. m., 
Tuesday, September 14, 1948; arrived San Antonio at 5:20 p. m. same date. 
Travel Government-owned transportation, received per diem. Reason given for 
travel: “inspection VA installation.” 

(Nore.—Howell attended American Legion convention. No VA _ business. 
Maintained that such preparation of travel vouchers was customary.) 

Departed from San Antonio 5:45 p. m., Friday, January 21, 1949 via Govern- 
ment owned vehicle; arrived Corpus Christi 8:15 p. m., same date. Departed 
Corpus Christi 10:15 a. m., Sunday, January 23, 1949; arrived San Antonio 
1:30 p. m. Received per diem. Reason for trip given: “inspection of VA 
installations in Corpus Christi.”” VA employees stated they had no knowledge 
of Howell’s visit. 

Departed San Antonio 3 p. m., Friday, March 4, 1949; arrived Corpus Christi 
5:30 p. m., same date. Departed Corpus Christi 3:15 p. m. Sunday, March 6, 
1949 and arrived in San Antonio 5:45 p. m. same date. Travel performed Govern 
ment owned vehicle. No per diem claimed. Purpose given “inspection of field 
activities.”’ r 

Period 9:45 a. m., March 21, 1949 to 2 p. m., March 1949 via Government- 
owned transportation. Purpose given: “‘inspection of field activities.’”’” Accom- 

anied by Mrs. Howell, which is against Government regulations. Arrived 

rownsville 6:45 p. m., March 22, 1949; departed from Brownsville 9:30 a. m., 
March 24, 1949. Visited Matamoras, Mexico. Arrived Laredo, 7:30 P. m., 
March 24; departed 10:30 a. m., March 25, 1949. VA employees in Laredo 
claim Howell made no contact during period with them. 











Date Departed | Arrived 

Apr. 14,1949 | San Antonio, 9:40 a, m........... woatenteniai Rockport, 12:30 p. m. 

Apr. 15,190 | Rockpost, 9:30 8. m......................... Aransas Fass, 12:30 p. m. 
Aransas Pass, (i adtaaducsscaneude —— , 11 a.m. 
Corpus Cipristi, 11:45 @. m.................. , 12:30 p. m. 
a ty er eae Port Lavaca, 2:15 p. m. « 
tn en EE, Tl sc enccuenenesesnene Rockport, 4:15 p. m. 

Apr. 16,1949 | Rockport, 4:40 p. m........................ San Antonio, 7:15 p. m. 





Travel by Government-owned vehicle. Reason given: Inspection of field activities 
in connection with veterans’ housing and V. R. & E. program. Received per diem 
for entire period. Evidence indicates accompanied by Mrs. Howell and that 
Howell did not depart from Rockport at 4:40 p. m., Apri) 16, but actually departed 
same time during afternoon of Sunday, April 17, 1949. Total of 57% hours spent 
at Rockport (with J. T. Hord), 2 hours in other places. 





Date Departed Arrived 





Aug. 17,1949 | San Antonio, 4:55 p: m....................- Brownsville, 7:05 p. m. 
In Brownsville Aug. 18 and 19.) 
Aug. 21,1949 | Brownsville, 8:35 p. m-_.........-.-----.----- Antonio, 10:40 p. m. 
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Travel via Braniff Airlines. No claim for per diem. Reason given: “Inspection 
VA installation in Brownsville and Harlingen, Tex.’’ Evidence indicates Howell 
was met at airport by VA employee and talked 30 minutes, proceeded to Port 
Isabel where he spent nights of August 17, 18, 19, 20 in tourist court as registered 
contestant in Rio Grande Valley fishing rodeo. Made no other visits or contacts 
with VA employees. 





Date | Departed Arrived 
Mar. 29, 1950 | San Antonio, 4:46 p. m.........-.-.... .-| Del Rio, 6:30 p, m. 
Mar. 30,1950 | Del Rio, 11:01 a. m ..--| Laredo, 12:46 p. m. 

Do Laredo, 7:18 p. m bresiaid Brownsville, 8:52 p. m. 
Apr. 2,1950 | Brownsville, 8:46 a. m i San Antonio, 12:45 p. m, 


Claimed per diem entire period. Travel via Trans-Texas Airlines to all points. 
tecord shows Howell enplaned on Trans-Texas Airlines flight 42, Friday, March 
31, 1950; arrived Eagle Pass, Friday, March 31, 1950. Remained there until 
departure therefrom 11:41 a. m., Sunday, April 2, 1950. Arrived in San Antonio, 
12:44 same day. Trip to Eagle Pass conflicts with travel voucher which shows 
time was spent in Brownsville. Upon resignation February 20, 1951, Howell 
corrected account with finance officer in San Antonio on basis of error. 


Date Departed Arrived 
May 10,1950 | San Antonio, 4:30 : — Laredo, 7:45 p. m. 
May 11, 1950 In Laredo 
May 12,1950 | Laredo, 1:30 p. m ; Brownsville, 6:15 p. m. (via private convey- 


ance, no charge to Government). 
May 13,1950 | In Brownsville 
May 14,1950 | Brownsville, 7:15 p. m . San Antonio, 9:45 p. m 





Per diem claimed May 10, 11, 12. Not claimed May 13, 14. No leave taken. 
Reason given: ‘‘Meeting junior college presidents and visiting installations.’ 
Howell certified transportation from Brownsville to San Antonio was via East- 
ern Airlines. Howell, Keasler, Stavis, Mrs. Howell proceeded to Laredo in 
Government car. Mr. Stavis stayed over in Laredo 1 day and returned to San 
Antonio in Government automobile accompanied by Mrs. Howell. Howell and 
Keasler proceeded to Brownsville via private conveyance on Friday May 12, 
1950. Spent Friday, Saturday nights at Port Isabel, fishing, returned; con- 
tacted no VA installations. Returned to San Antonio from Brownsville Sunday 
evening via Eastern Airlines. Keasler testifies that he made his (erroneous) 
voucher coincide with Howell’s at Howell’s suggestions. 


Date Departed Arrived 
Aug. 9,1950 | San Antonio, 7:20 p. m Brownsville, 9:30 p. m 
Aug. 13,1950 | Brownsville, 8 a. m San Antonio, 10:05 a. m. 


No leave taken. Transportation to and from Brownsville via Braniff Airways. 
Reason for travel given: ‘“‘Conference with valley vocational schools’ officials.”’ 
Texas international fishing tournament was held August 10 to 13, 1950. Howell 
fished Thursday, part of Friday, all day Saturday, August 10-12. August 12 
Howell won championship in sailfish division. No contacts with VA personnel 
on trip. 


Date Departed | Arrived 
Oct. 19,1950 | San Antonio, 2 p. m : Houston, 6:15 p. m. 
Oct. 20, 1950 ..| On duty in Houston. 
Oct. 21, 1950 Do 
Oct. 22,1950 | Houston, 9:20 a. m_... San Antonio, 1:35 p. m. 


| 


No leave claimed, 3 days per diem. Travel by private conveyance. Accom- 
panied by wife. Contacted manager, VARO, Houston. Varying statements as 
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to pur of trip. Attended football game Saturday, October 21, 1950. Ques- 
tion whether travel by private conveyance rather than common carrier was justi- 
fied. Question of legality of per diem claimed on October 21 and 22, 1950. 
During period November 28 to December 29, 1950, inclusive, Howell used 
-Government passenger vehicle and VA chauffeur approximately 25 times for 
transportation between his residence and office—a total of approximately 225 


miles. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. LEON P. HOWELL, FORMERLY MANAGER 
OF THE REGIONAL OFFICE OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.-Resumed 


The Cuarrman. I will remind you that you are still under oath, 
Colonel Howell. 

We will start on paragraph 4, I believe it was. 

Colonel Howe... We were on (c) of 3. 

The CuarrMan. We did not finish that? 

Colonel Howe. No, sir... 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Do you have something else to add 
on that? 

Colonel Howe tt. Yes, sir; I do. 

In connection with this allegation, during the course of this investi- 
gation, Mr. Covington, who is the central office representative in Texas 
for contract matters, was at the San Antonio regional office primarily 
for the purpose of conducting the annual audit of the contract activi- 
ties. It was my understanding that he had been requested by the 
investigators to bring with him all records pertaining to this trans- 
action. Mr. Covington completed his audit, and at the time that he 
departed, rendered a report, both verbally and in writing, in connec- 
tion with this matter. e stated that he was not interrogated by the 
investigators during the course of his visit, which lasted approximately 
a week, but that he was thoroughly familiar with the entire trans- 
action; that their whole records substantiated the fact that the action 
taken by me and the Houston regional office was perfectly proper; and 
that, if called upon, he would so testify. 

I requested the investigators to procur his testimony, as well as 
the records relating to the matter of the attempted negotiation of one 
contract for the Gulf Coast Business Schools. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Covington is the special assistant for that 
whole area in charge of contracts? 

Colonel Howe.u. That is right, sir. He is special assistant to the 
Assistant Administrator for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. 

In that connection, I would like for the record to reflect that the 
regional office is not the final authority or the approving authority for 
contracts, at all, but the approving authority is the central office or the 
central office representatives. We are only the recommending author- 
ity, and we get the data and put it together, and then they finally 
approve it. 

he CHarrMan. That is very true, Mr. Howell, but the point we 
were making yesterday, or one of the points at least, was as to this 
interest in Mr. Hord, and Mr. Hord did not have schools in your dis- 
trict. . 
Colonel Howetv. I was under the impression he did have a school, 
but during the negotiations on this matter, that he closed all of the 
schools, or the one remaining school in the Houston area. I don’t 
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think he was particularly interested in whether or not he got a contract 
made by the Houston office, or by the Lubbock office, or Waco, or San 
Antonio, but he thought he was entitled to one contract. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Covington was talked to, I believe. 

Mr. Smitey. Mr. Covington was contacted at his home office, that 
is, in Dallas. 

The Cuarrman. This is Mr. P. H. Smiley, one of the investigators 
of the VA. 

Mr. Smitey. It was brought out in the questioning of Mr. Coving- 
ton, of which we had knowledge, that he was interfering with the 
investigation and not helping, and he had actually attempted to block 
the submission of data by employees in the San Antonio regional office, 
which had been requested by the investigators. He was not able to 
produce any information substantiating any statement in connection 
with the work. 

The CuarrmMan. For the sake of the record, if you want me to, ] 
will write Mr. Covington and ask for a statement, to be sure that it 
goes in the record at this point, in regard to this contract. I do not 
know what he will say, or anything about it. 

Colonel Howe... | don’t know, either. I am just telling you what 
he informed me, because he had been in the same capacity with the 
branch office, having charge of the contracts under their operation. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will write Mr. Covington and ask 
that he give us a report in his official capacity as representing the 
Administrator there in approving these contracts. 

Colonel Howe .t. All right. 

(The statement requested from Mr. Covington is as follows:) 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
TRAINING Faciuitigs Unit (C. O.), 
Dallas, Tex., September 17, 1951 
Hon. Ourn E. Teacve, 
Chairman, House Select Committee to Investigate Educational, Training, and 
Loan Guaranty Programs Under GI Bill, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: Reference is made to your letter of September 12 regarding 
a trip which Mr. Leon P. Howell made while he was manager of the Houston 
VA regional office to the San Antonio VA regional office for the purpose of dis 
cussing with that office the possibility of negotiating a State-wide contract for 
the Gulf Coast Business Schools owned by Mr. J. T. Hord. Since I was Chief, 
Training Facilities Division, VA Branch Office No. 10, Dallas, Tex., from January 
12, 1947, through May 28, 1949, you request the following: (1) A report concern- 
ing the position of the Branch Office at that time with regard to negotiating a 
State-wide contract for chain schools (2) whether Mr. Howell discussed this 
matter with me or other branch office officials (3) whether the branch office a’ 
proved or disapproved the plan to negotiate a State-wide contract for the Gulf 
Coast Business Schools based on the Houston contract (4) whether Mr. Howell 
made the trip with mv knowledge and (5) whether he had discussed this matter 
with me or other officials of the branch office prior to making the trip 

In order thet you may know the basis of my answers to the above questions 
there are enclosed copies, hereby certified to be true, of official correspondence 


taken from the contract and other files presently maintained by this unit. Your 
letter does not mention the date of Mr. Howell's visit to the San Antonio regional! 
office, about which vou are enquiring. It is assumed that the visit in question 


s the one referred to in the enclosed letter dated March 16, 1948, from Mr 
George D. McLean, Chief, V. R. and E. Division of the San Antonio regional 
office, and was made on March 12, 1948. This date is also referred to in the last 
paragraph of Mr. J. T. Hord’s letter addressed to Mr. Howell dated March 8 
1948 

With reference to your first question, the position of the branch office at that 
time with rezard to negotiating a State-wide contract for chain schools is clearly 
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stated in the letter from Mr. W. T. Murphy, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Service, Branch Office No. 10, to the manager of the Houston 
_regional office dated April 1, 1948, wherein it is stated that paragraph 91a of VA 
Manual M7-5 was not applicable to the Gulf Coast Business Schools and that 
each of the schools must negotiate contracts with the respective VA regional 
offices in which areas the schools are located. A copy of paragraph 914, Manual 
M7-5, is enclosed and states in substance that where a principal institution has 
branches outside the territory of a regional office and which do not have authority 
to contract, the regional office having jurisdiction over the territory in which the 
principal institution is loeated will negotiate a contract for courses offered by 
both the principal institution and the branches. The branch office intervretation 
of this paragraph was later submitted to the Director, Training Facilities Service 
in the VA Central Office in Mr. W. T. Murphy’s letter dated September 9, 1948, 
and Mr. A. H. Monk, the Director, Training Facilities Service, VA Central 
Office, upheld this interpretation in his letter dated September 17, 1948. 

With reference to your question 2, I do not have any recollection as to whether 
Mr. Howell discussed this matter with me and [ can find no recorded telephone 
conversation on the matter between Mr. Howell and me or other bran*h office 
officials. However, all long-distance telephone conversations were not recorded 
and it is very likely that Mr. Howell did discuss the matter with me or with some- 
one on my staff or with Mr. W. T. Murphy, Director, V. R. and E. Service as 
there was considerable correspondence and discussion between the Houston, San 
Antonio, Waco, and Lubbock regional offices at the time. Also, Mr. Harry B. 
Wentworth, Chief of the Contract Section of the Training Facilities Division, of 
which I was Chief, conducted a supervisory visit of the Contract Unit of the 
Houston regional office January 14, 15, and 16, 1948. The letter from Mr. Paul 
E. Robertson, supervisor of the contract unit of the Houston regional office 
dated January 19, 1948, indicates in paragraph 2 that he took the matter up with 
a representative of the branch office from Dallas (Mr. H. B. Wentworth) and that 
it was decided that there was no reason why one contract could not be prepared 
to cover all branches of the institution under the authority contained in paragraph 
91a of VA Manual M7-5. It is possible that Mr. Howell was relying on this 
conversation of his supervisor, contract unit, with my Chief, Contract Section, or 
that he then discussed the matter by telephone with the Director, V. R. and E. 
Service of Branch Office No. 10. That would have been in accordance with the 
usual procedure. 

With reference to your question 3 as to whether the branch office approved or 
disapproved the plan to negotiate a State-wide contract for the Gulf Coast 
Business Schools based on the Houston contract, you are referred again to Mr. 
William T. Murphy’s letter addressed to the manager of the Houston regional 
office dated April 1, 1948, in which supplement No. 4 to negotiated contract 
VA62r—vr—-16 was disapproved. This supplement was for the purpose of including 
in contract VA62r—vr—-16 negotiated by the Houston regional office, the schools 
located at Sweetwater, Odessa, Lamesa, and Brady, which were in other regional 
office areas. However, it should be pointed out that on its face, paragraph 91a, 
VA Manual M7-5 fully authorized such a procedure, i. e., the Houston regional 
office would have been authorized under that regulation to include in their con- 
tract the schools located in other areas since Mr. Hord represented to the Houston 
regional office that the headquarters of the principal institution were in Bay City, 
in the Houston regional office area, and that the institutions located elsewhere 
did not have authority to enter into contracts. See the letter from Mr. Charles 
A. Percival, Chief, VR&E Division of the Houston regional office to the Dallas 
branch office dated March 11, 1948. At the time this supplement No. 4 arrived 
in branch office for review (March 5, 1948) and the whole question was raised 
officially in writing by Mr. Percival’s letter of March 11, 1948 (the discussion in 
Houston with Mr. Wentworth had been purely verbal and was at that time 
thought to be of so little consequence that it was not even mentioned in his official 
report) I had just returned from a supervisory visit to the San Antonio regional 
office covering the period March 1 through 5, 1948, and during that visit I learned 
that the personnel of the Training Facilities Section of that office believed that 
Mr. Hord was attempting to evade the submission of cost data on the branch 
schools located in the San Antonio and other regional office areas by claiming 
that the principal institution at Bay City was in existence prior to June 22, 1944; 
therefore, the supplement was disapproved by branch office in the letter of April 
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1, 1948. The whole question was later referred to the Director, Training Facilities 
Service, VA central office, on September 9 and he confirmed our position. 

With reference to your question 4, I do not recall having personal knowledge of 
Mr., Howell’s trip to the San Antonio regional office. As stated above, however, 
it is very probable that the trip to San Antonio was discussed with Mr. W. T. 
Murphy, Director, V. R. and E. Service of Branch Office 10. Mr. Wentworth 
does not recall having personal knowledge of Mr. Howell’s trip to San Antonio. 
However, in view of Mr. Hord’s representation to the Houston regional office that 
his school in Bay City was the principal institution, and in view of the wording of 
paragraph 91a, of Manual M7-5, I can see why Mr. Howell believed that his 
office was correct in drawing up supplement 4 and why he would have wanted to 
go to San Antonio to discuss the matter. See Mr. Hord’s letter addressed to Mr. 
Howell dated March 8, 1948. In the absence of other information I can see noth- 
ing inherentiy wrong in Mr. Howell’s making a trip to San Antonio for the purpose 
of stating his side of the case to that office. After the branch office decision was 
rendered to the Houston regional office and the other regional offices on April 1, 
1948, the Houston regional office canceled supplement 4, and never brought up 
the question again according to our files. 

It is believed that your question 5 has been fully answered above. 

With reference to paragraph 2 of your letter, I do not know whether Mr. Hord 
had a school actually operating in the Houston region at the time of Mr. Howell’s 
trip, March 12, 1948. There was a contract in existence at that time, however, 
with the Gulf Coast Business Schools, Bay City, Tex., Contract No. VA62r—vr—16. 
This contract originally covered the period July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, and 
was exténded on July 1, 1947, to May 28, 1948, by Renewal Agreement No. 1. 

It is hoped that the above furnishes the information you desire. 

Very truly yours, 
Cecit L. Covineron, 
Special Assistant to Director, 
Training Facilities Service for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. 


[Excerpt from VA Manual M7-5] 
91. AUTHORITY TO MAKE CONTRACTS 
= * * * * * ” 

(a) Where a principal institution has branches outside the territory of a regional 
office which are separate entities and which do not have authority to contract, 
the regional office having jurisdiction over the territory in which the principal 
institution is located will negotiate a contract for courses offered by both the 
principal institution and the branches, and will forward properly executed copies 
of the contract to the regional offices in which the branches are located. In such 
cases the billing will be made by the principal institution to the VA regional office 
having jurisdiction over the veteran for which the bill is submitted and for the 
area in which the instruction is given. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1948. 
To: Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service, 
VA Branch Office No. 10, 1114 Commerce Street, Dallas, Tex. 
Subject: Gulf Coast Business Schools. 

1. Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of your letter of September 9, 1948, 
transmitting a copy of your telegram to subject institution relative to the require- 
ment of a fair and reasonable cost determination for branch schools established 
subsequent to June 22, 1944. 

2. This Service concurs in the action taken by vour office. On the basis of the 
information submitted, it is considered that the instructions contained in the all 
branch offiee letter of June 2, 1948, subject: ‘‘American Radio Institute, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.,” are for application. 

A. H. Monk, 
Director, Training Facilities Service for Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education. 
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VeTeRANs’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Branca Orrice No. 10, 
Dallas, Tex., September 9, 1948. 
To: Director, Training Facilities Service, Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion, Central Office, Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Gulf Coast Business Schools. 

1. Enclosed for your information is copy of my telegram to subject institution. 

2. This institution was, according to the information available, established 
January 1, 1944. However, they have established the branches, which are pres- 
ently in operation, subsequent to June 22, 1944, and at the present time the enroll- 
ment consists principally of veteran trainees in the Lubbock and San Antonio 
areas, and we are of the opinion the same information will be developed with re- 
spect to their operation in the Waco area. In view of your letter of June 2, 1948, 
subject: “American Radio Institute, Inc., New York, N. Y.,”” we have advised 
this institution that where the majority of their student enrollment consists of 
veteran trainees, it will be necessary that they submit cost data and execute a 
contract for part VIII training effective July 1, 1948. 

3. The institution has contended that these branches are not new since they 
move their equipment, and on occasion their instructors, from one location to 
another as demand for training develops. Their method of operation is to rent 
a building in a city which offers good possibilities and to move in an instructor 
and the necessary clasS equipment for a period of time necessary to complete 
the class which is organized. Upon completion of the class so established, the 
equipment is moved to another location and the same procedure is followed. It 
is thus apparent that while the corporation was organized prior to June 22, 1944, 
all of the facilities which the corporation is operating were established in their 
resent locations subsequent to June 22, 1944. It should also be noted that the 
Tex is State approval agency requires that the facility be approved at the new 
locxtion whenever a change is made. We are of the opinion that the method of 
operation of this institutiton and the fact that the majority of their trainees are 
veterans tnakes the branches of the institution subject to the provisions of para- 
graph 106b (2), Manual M7-5. 

4. The institution claims they have not increased their customary tuition 
charges since June 22, 1944, although they have submitted a catalog to one of 
the regional offices showing considerably higher prices. We understand, however, 
that this catalog will be withdrawn, and tuition charges will not be increased. 

5. The foregoing is furnished for your information. 

Wittram T. Murpay, 
Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service. 


Brancu Orrice’ No. 10, Vererans’ ADMINISTRATION, 
VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION SERVICE, 
June 10, 1948. 
(Automatic cancellation date of this bulletin, December 10, 1949.) 
Information Bulletin No. DA7-173. 
Subject: Cost-data requirements for recently established branches of old estab- 
lished institutions. 
The enclosed copies of correspondence on the above subject are published for 
your information and guidance. 
P. J. Mims 


Acting Director. 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service. 





VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1948. 
To: Directors, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service, all VA branch 
offices. 
Subject: American Radio Institute, Ine., New York, N. Y. i 
1. For your information there is enclosed a copy of a letter deted May 25, 1948, 
eddressed to the Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service. 
Branch Office No. 2. 
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2. This letter refers to the regulations concerning t he conditio s uncer which 


cost statements are required of profit institutions es a basis for Cetermining fair 
and reasonable charges Please furnish the regional offices within vour branch 
office area with the information contained in this letter. 

\ H Mont 
Director T aining Fac ities Service for Vocationa Rehah ilation ar 


Education 


May 25, 1948 
To: Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service, VA Branch 

Office No. 2, New York, N. \ 
Subject: American Radio Institute, Ine., New York, N. Y. 

|. Mr. B. H. Newman, a representative of the American Radio Institute, Inc., 
101 West Sixtv-third Street, New York, N. Y., has discussed with this Service 
a situation involving the subject school in which there was apparent lack of 
uniformity in the interpretation by two regional offices of the regulations con- 
cerning the conditions under which cost statements are required of profit institu 
tions as a basis for determining fair and reasonable charges. 

2. According to information presented by Mr. Newman, the American Radio 
Institute, Ine., organized in New York City in July 1942. is approved by the 
New York State approving agency. \s the charges of this institution are withir 
the rate of $500 for a full-time course for an ordinarv school vear and have not 
been increased since June 22, 1944, no cost determination or con 
required by the New York regional office During December 19 branch of 
this school was established at Svracuse, N. Y., to offer the same courses at the 
same charges The regional office ruled that inasmuch as the school at Svracuse 
is a branch of the parent school in New York City, and is an integral part of that 
institution, the date the parent school was organized could be considered as th 
organization date for the branch school at Svracuse and that no contract would 


tract has beer 
7 
a 


be required of the branch school in Svracuse During March 1948 another 
branch of the New York school was established at Buffalo to offer the same courses 
at the same charges In this case, the Buffalo regional office ruled that the 
branch school in Buffalo is a new school and therefore a cost statement could be 
required as the basis for determining fair and reasonable charges under provisions 
of the Administrator’s telegram of September 30, 1947 

Althoug! th adn mtretion of these branch schools | conduete d by t he 
parent school in New York City, this Service has determin or the purpose of 
payment that they are separate institutions inasmuch as they are established 
in separate locations, their costs are not necessarily comparable, and their trai 
ing programs are conducted separately. Therefore, as separate institutions estab- 
lished subsequent to June 22, 1944, a certified financial statement showing the 
most recent actual cost experience and a contract will be required of each of these 


branch schools under the regulations effective July 1, 1948 (change 4 to Maz 
M7—5 
+. Mr. Newman was informed by this office (1) that approval of the parent 


school does not constitute approval of the branch schools established in Svracuse 
and Buffalo, (2) that each branch school should be approved separately by the 
State approving agency and (3) that as each of these branch schools was established 
subsequent to June 22, 1944, the Administrator’s telegram of September 30 could 
be applied and that the regulation effective July 1, 1948, must be applied in both 
instances, 

(Apparently the regional offices at Buffalo and Syracuse are interpreting the 
regulation differently regarding conditions under which cost statements are 
required. Therefore, if the conditions relative to the subject institutions are as 
represented, it is requested that both regional offices be notified that in view of the 
fact these branch schools were established subseque nt to June 22, 1944, a. cost 
statement will be required of each school effective July 1, 1948, as a basis for 
letermining fair and reasonable charges. Also, each branch school should be 
notified of the necessity of securing approval of the State approving ageney prior 
to the negotiation of a contract with the Veterans’ Administration 

A. H. Mons 
Director. Training Facilities Service for 
locational Re halilitation and Edu tlion 
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Aprit 1, 1948. 
To: Manager, Regional Office, Houston, Tex. 
Subject: Supplement No. 4 to negotiated Contract VA62r—vr-16, Gulf Coast 
Business Schools, Bay City, Tex. 

1. Reference is made to your letter dated March 11, 1948, subject as above, 

and to your telegram of March 25, 1948, concerning contract with this institution. 

You are requested to void the subject supplement and other documents 
which are not applicable in view of the interpretation of paragraph 91a of Manual 
M7-5 rendered in our telegram dated March 24, 1948. You are accordingly 
requested to advise Mr. Hord that each of the schools mentioned in supplement 
No. 4 referred to above must negotiate with the respective VA regional offices 
in which areas the schools are located. 

3. Inasmuch as this action affects the Gulf coast business schools in Sweet- 
water, Odessa, and Lamesa in the Lubbock region, and Brady in the San Antonio 
region, copies of this letter are being furnished those regional offices for thier 
information. 

4. The two copies of subject supplement are returned. 

Wituram T. Murpary, 
Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
San Antonio, Tex., March 17, 1948. 


To: Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division, VA Regional 
Office, Federal Office Building, Houston, Tex. 

Attention: Chief, Training Facilities Section. 

Subject: Gulf Coast Business Schools, Bay City, Tex. 

1. Reference is made to your letter of March 16, concerning the subject institu, 
tion. For your information, we are attaching a copy of our letter of January 20 
1948, which you indicate has not been received in your office. 

2. An examination of the attachments to your letter reveals that the supple- 
ment which you prepared for the Brady School covers training to be given under 
Public Law 16. You are advised that no valid contract can be drawn with this 
institution under Public Law 16 inasmuch as the inspection required in the last 
paragraph of the basic contract has not been accomplished. This institution has 
neither been inspected nor approved for training under Public Law 16. 

3. The only matter with which this office has n coneerned in our negotiations 
with Captain Hord has been with regard to a contract under Public Law 346. 

4. As indicated in our letter of March 16, 1948, to the branch office, copy of 
which is enclosed, we are of the opinion that a dangerous precedent will be 
established if a contract were drawn in your region to cover operations in this 
region. 

Greorce D. McLean, 
Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division. 





VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
REGIONAL OFFICE, 
San Antonio, Tex., March 16, 1948. 


To: Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service, VA Branch 
Office No. 10, 1114 Commerce Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Attention: Chief, Training Facilities Division. 

Subject: Gulf Coast Business Schools, Bay City, Tex. 

1. During the recent visit of the branch office rehabilitation team, the Chief 
of the Training Facilities Section of this office discussed with the Chief, Training 
Facilities Division, your office, the application by the Gulf Coast Business Schools, 
Bay City, Tex., for a contract to be drawn with the Houston regional office in 
accordance with paragraph 91—a, M7-5. 

2. The manager of the Houston regional office was in this office on March 12, 
and advised that a representative of your office had approved a plan to negotiate 
a contract by the Houston regional office to cover all activities of the GuJjf Coast 
Business Schools. While Mr. Covington was in this office, he indicated that he 
did not believe that the provisions of the cited paragraph could properly be applied 
in _— a situation and we have advised the president of this institution accord- 
ingly. 
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3. It is the opinion of this office that it would be dangerous to establish such a 
precedent as there are a number of other proprietary institutions which operate 
in more than one region and these institutions might consider it advantageous 
to follow such a procedure. 

Georce D. McLean, 
Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
REGIONAL OFFIC! 
Houston, Tex., March 16, 1948. 
To: Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division, VA Regional Office 
102 West Crockett Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
Attention: Chief, Training Facilities Section. 
Subject: Gulf Coast Business Schools, Bay City, Tex. 

1. Reference is made to your letter of February 16, 1948, rgearding negotiations 
of your office with subject institution for a contract covering a branch school 
located at Brady, Tex., and we note your opinion that your office considers it 
impracticable to apply the provisions of M7—5, paragraph 91l-—a to the situation. 

2. Although we understand that your office wrote the Houston regional office 
concerning this matter during January 1948 the above letter dated February 16, 
1948, appears to be the only letter that we have received and possibly our failure 
to receive your letter has caused some misunderstanding of the proposal of this 
institution. Therefore, this office feels that an explanation of the situation is due 
your office. 

3. Originally Capt. J. T. Hord brought this matter to the attention of our con- 
tract unit supervisor, on January 12, 1948, by inquiring whether or not paragraph 
91—a of Manual M7-5 was applicable to his school. On January 19, 1948, we 
wrote the institution, in substance, that possibly such a contract could be nego- 
tiated if agreeable with your office and other offices involved. A copy of this 
letter is attached hereto for your information. Later Captain Hord forwarded 
us copies of letters that he wrote to your office and the Lubbock regional office 
concerning this matter, which letters are dated February 10, 1948. The Lubbock 
regional office had indicated that it was agreeable but expressed a desire to review 
any contract so negotiated. 

4. This office at this time is not attempting to negotiate a new contract but 
has prepared Supplement No. 4 to the existing contract, as renewed, which can 
cover the situation until the expiration date thereof, and of course a new contract 
can be renegotiated at that time on the same basis. Supplement No. 4 has been 
signed and forwarded to the branch office at Dallas. Enclosed herewith find a 
copy of the contract, as supplemented, including supplement No. 4, which may be 
retained by you for your information. Should this arrangement be approved, 
we will forward you certified copies for your files and for the Finance Division. 

5. Due to an evident misunderstanding of the above situation, this office on 
March 11, 1948, wrote the Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Service, branch office, Dallas, Tex., for his instructions in this matter and no reply 
has been received as of this date. Your comments regarding this matter would be 
greatly appreciated by this office. 

CHARLES EK. FULLER, 
Acting Chief, ‘ ocational Rehabilitation and Education Division 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
REGIONAL OFFICE, 
Houston, Tex., March 11, 1948. 

To: Director, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service, VA Branch Office 

No. 10, Dallas, Tex. 
Attention: Chief, Training Facilities Division. 
Subject: Supplement No. 4 to negotiated Contract VA62r—vr-16, Gulf Coast 

Business Schools, Bay City, Tex. 

1. This office has negotiated Supplement No. 4 with the Gulf Coast Business 
Schools with the general office located in Bay City, Tex., the intent being to con- 
solidate all existing contracts with the various regional offices in Texas with subject 
contract. This supplement was forwarded to your office under date of March 5, 
1948, 
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2. Since Mr. Hord, owner of the subject institutions, has made a written state- 
ment to the effect that the school located in Bay City is the principal institution; 
that the institutions located elsewhere are branch schools and that the institutions 
other than the one located at Bay City, Tex., do not have authority to enter into 
a contract with the Veterans’ Administration, this office prepared the above supple- 
ment but withheld distribution on all of the schools falling under the jurisdietion 
of the Bay City institution. Some of these branch schools are .ocated in the 
Lubbock regional office areca and some are located in the San Antonio regio :al office 
area. The institution also cont>mplates the establishment o/ a branch s_hool to 
be located at Colman, Tex., within the near future. 

3. The action taken by this office is in accordance with paragraph 91 (a), 
M7-5. The San Antonio regional office is of the opinion thet their office cannot 
consider it practicable to apply the provisions of Manual M7-5, pare.graph 91 (2) 
to this particular situation since they are presently attempting to errive at a fair 
and reasonable tuition rate on the basis of cost justification and are of the opinion 
that since Mr. Hord has schools located in several regions, it appears that justifi- 
cation would vary from one situation to another. In a telephone conversation 
with Mr. Brisbin, Chief, Training Facilities Section, San Antonio regional office, 
he stated that the San Antonio regional office has a memorandum agreement 
with the school at Brady, Tex., and enrollments of veteran trainess are now being 
processed; that he had discussed this matter with Mr. Ceeil L. Covington, Chief, 
Training Facilities Division, Dallas branch office, and that Mr. Covington stated 
that he is of the opinion that the provisions of Manual M7-—5, paragraph 91 (a) 
are not applicable in this situation. Attached hereto is a letter dated March 8, 
1948, from subject institution to Col. Leon P. Howell, manager of this office, 
which outlines the situation now existing as far as the regional office at San 
Antonio is concerned. 

4. This matter was discussed with Mr. Harry Wentworth at the time of his 
recent visit to this office and he expressed the view thet paragraph 91 (@), M7-—5 
would apply but suggested that action should be eoordinated with the other 
regional offices involved. This office later notified the institution that it would 
be necessary for it to seeure consent of the Lubbock and San Antonio regional 
offices. The Lubbock regional office has expressed a willingness to consent, but 
subject an asserted right to review the contract. 
5. It is the opinion of this office that the provisions of paragraph 91 (a), M7-5 
are mandatory when the institution involved falls within the classification as out- 
lined therein, and that such a contract is not subject to review by other regional 
offices. In other words, the regional office negotiating such a contract has full 
and complete jurisdiction, 

6. Further coordination with the Lubbock and San Antonio regional offices 
is pending on receipt of a decision from your office. 

7. Your personal attention in this matter will be highly appreciated. 
Cuarves A, PerRcivat, 
Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division. 





Guir Coast Business ScHoo.s, 
Ray City, Tex., March 8, 1948. 
Col. Leon P. Howent, 
Manager, ( nited States Veterans’ Administration, 
Federal Office Puilding, Houston, Tex. 

My Dear CoLtone, Howe tt: I have just completed a long-distance telephone 
conversation with Mr. Brisbin of the Veterans’ Administration office in San 
Antonio, Tex., after receiving the following letter from that office dated March 
3, 1948: 

“Dear Caprarn Horp: Your letter of February 10, 1948, in reference to the 
proposed memorandum agreement with this regional office has been received. 

“Since receiving your letter, this office has written the Houston regional office 
regarding the matter and, this date, has discussed the matter with the chief, 
training facilities division, from the branch office, The chief, training facilities 
division, does not consider it practicable to apply the provision of Manual M7-—5, 
paragraph 91 (a), to your situation. 

“This office wrote you on January 26, 1948, stating that your memagrandum 
agreement is being held, pending your acceptance of the tuition rate as outlined 
in the letter. If the proposed tuition rate is not acceptable it is suggested that 
you negotiate further with the training facilities section of this regional office. 

“Georce D. McLean, 
“Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division” 
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I have this date received the following communication from the principal of 
the Brady, Tex . school 

“Dear Captain Horp: Some of the boys will be compelled to stop school if 
they do not receive their compensation checks. One boy will have to sell his 
ear to buy necessities He lives several miles from town Thev have told me 
the details of their situation Their need is indeed very urgent They asked m 
to write you and ask you if vou could do anything to get the San Antonio office 
to hurry and send their checks. Only Pennington and Williams have received 


anything. That was for just a half of a month. Food and shelter ar rgent 
problems with several of my students. 


Mir. Brisbin refused to enroll the veterans at Brady until I came to his terms 
These veterans were enrolled in good faith after the San Antonio office assured me 
hat when I signed this memorandum agreement in San Antonio that the veterans 


would be enrolled I signed this memorandum agreement but now thev refuse 
to sign it and provide me with my copy I feel that such action is a violation of 
vour training Manual \.7—5, and that it is working an undue hardship on the 
veterans who have been training in our school since January 15, 1948 I further 


feel that the representatives of the Veterans’ Administration in San Antonio 
regional office have willfully and knowingly jeopardized my standing with the 
veterans and citizens of Brady, Tex., by allowing me to tell them that the veterans 
enrollments were approved and supported by a memorandum agreement 

When this was brought to the attention of Mr. Brisbin he asked me, ‘‘Captain 
Hord, vou had quite extensive dealings with the Army did you not?” I replied, 
‘Yes.”’ Mir. Brisbin then said, ‘‘Didn’t vou learn not to sign and make an agree- 
ment without getting your copy at the time?’ I replied that I had been doing 
business with the Veterans’ Administration for several vears, and had on many 
similar occasions signed memorandum agreements, and placed veterans in train- 
ing on the strength of it without waiting for my copy to be properly executed and 
returned 

I asked Mr Brisbin the direct question, Do vou refuse to enroll the veterans 
at Brady until I sign a contract with you on t 


1e basis of the tuition rates set forth 
in vour letter of January 26, 1948?" He said, ‘‘Yes, I certainly do.”” I asked him 
why he had approved two of the veterans previously and paid their subsistence 
allowance, and then changed his mind and refused enrollment of the rest He 
asked for their names and said he would have the approval rescinded and the 
subsistence allowance paid them refunded to the Veterans’ Administration | 
asked Mir. Brisbin not to do this, and assured him that i 

veterans and speed up their benefits under Public Law 346, that if we failed to 
reach a contract and agreement I would continue training the veterans even if I 
never received anything in the wav of reimbursement of tuition, books, and 


f he would enroll these 


supplies He replied that if I would sign a statement to train the veterans free 
f charge he would execute the contract and enroll them 

I advised Mir. Brisbin that I would not do this because of the civiliar n school 
aving fully paid for their tuition at my published rate I then advised Nir 
Brisbin that I had negotiated a supplement to our contract in the Houston 
regional office which included the branch school in Bradv, Tex., and that if he 
wished I would give him the number of the contract \ir. Brisbin informed me 


that his office would not honor such an agreement, and that he had the approval 
DI the branch office to back u 

I have completely lost faith in attempting to perform my duties to the veteran 
student. I cannot afford, in my position, to advise with veterans unless I can be 
assured that certain individuals in authority with the Veterans’ Administration 
are prevented from chenging their minds at will, and feiling to carry out their 
verbal decisions—when such decisions must be transmitted through me to the 
veteran in training 

These veterans were in the service the same as I was. Should I tell them that 
they should have learned enough in the Army not to enroll under the GI bill until 
they have their subsistence checks in their hands? 

At the suggestion of Mr. Brisbin, and with his verbal promise to expedite the 
enrollment and payment of subsistence to the veterans in our Brady school, I 
sent the following telegram which was dispatched from Odessa, Tex., at 1:30 p. m 
today. 

“Confirming our telephone conversation this date. In order to protect veterans 
now training in Brady, Tex., branch school, I agree and submit to rates quoted 
in your letter of January 26, 1948, pending further negotiations on rates to be 


Dp his statement 
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agreed upon by myself and the Veterans’ Administration. Such rates mutually 
agreed upon to become effective retroactive January 15, 1948.” 

In view of the extreme hardship being caused the veterans in Brady, I could see 
no other course that would relieve their present situation, which accounts for me 
sending the above telegram direct to Brisbin. 

Colonel Howell, I sincerely believe in the Veterans’ Administration and their 
extreme efforts to further the interest of the veteran. I believe you know that 
Mrs. Hord and I have gone out of our way to aid in the program. You further 
know through examination of our records that training veterans in the Gulf Coast 
Business Schools of Texas, has resulted in not only a financial loss to us, but has 
deprived us of the time necessary for relaxation to enjoy good and normal health. 

rherefore, I feel that some immediate action must be ts.!ken relative to the com- 
plete withdrawal of the Gulf Coast Business Schools from the veterans’ program, 
or remove permanently the pitfalls that I have been subjected to in the San An- 
tonio regional office. 

I will gladly meet them in San Antonio, Friday, March 12, 1948, to accomplish 
this end. Immediate direction from your office will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guir Coast Business ScHoo.s, 
J. T. Horp, President. 


VererRANs’ ADMINISTRATION, 
REGIONAL OFFICE, 
San Antonio, Tex., January 20, 1948. 

Personal and confidential. 

To: Mr. T. B. Sebastian, Jr., Chief, Training Facilities Section, Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education Division, Veterans’ Administration Regional Office, 
Federal Office Building, Houston, Tex. 

Subject: Cost data. 

1. As requested in your letter of January 13, 1948, I am enclosing a copy of the 
guide to the preparation of cost data, prepared in this office. The information 
you enclosed will be helpful in getting this program under way. 

2. With reference to the Gulf Coast Business Schools, Mr. Hord was in this 
office a few days ago and indicated that your office had discussed the possibility 
of preparing a contract to cover his operations in all regions in Texas, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 91a, Manual M7-5. Inasmuch as the contracts to be nego- 
tiated with this school will be based on actual cost data, it does not seem feasible 
to make a contract which would cover all of his subsidiary units. Obviously, 
there will be considerable variation in cost in the various locations, and we would 
prefer to negotiate separately for each school. I shall appreciate the benefit of 
your opinion in this connection. 

Apert W. BrisBin, 
Chief, Training Facilities Section. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
REGIONAL OFFICE, 
Houston, Tex., January 19, 1948. 
Capt. J. T. Horn, 
President, Gulf Coast Business Schools, 
Bay City, Tez. 

Dear Str: While in your office at Bay City, Tex., on Monday, January 12, 
1948, you called attention to paragraph 91 (a) of Manual M7-5, which states 
in substance that where a principal institution has branches outside the territory 
of « regional office, that under the circumstances stated in said paragraph one 
contract can be prepared which will be applicable to all schools operated in several 
regions, and you suggested that you would prefer to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of this rule if it were possible to negotiate such a contract. At that time, 
the writer informed you that consideration would be given to the matter, and 
that you would be advised in the matter. ‘ 

During the latter part of the week a representative of our branch office from 
Dallas was in the office and we presented the matter to him, and as a result of our 
conference it was decided that there is no reason why one contract could not be 
prepared to cover the entire situation. However, if you have existing contracts 
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with the San Antonio regional office and with the Lubbock regional office for 
schools within those regions, as well as the Houston region, it would be necessary 
for you to consult with those offices as to their attitude concerning one contract 
to be negotiated with our office. In order for one contract to be negotiated, the 
existing contracts in the San Antonio and Lubbock regions would have to be 
terminated. 

It is suggested that you take the matter up with those offices, and if it is agree- 
able you can notify us to that effect and we will commence the necessary action 
to consolidate all contracts into one contract which will be negotiated in this 
office. 

Very truly yours, 
Paunt E. Ropertson, 
Supervisor Contract Unit, Training Facilities Section. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything further on this? 

Colonel Howe... I have a couple of items, and I am trying to clear 
up the whole matter as | go. 

At the same time that the audit was being made of the contract 
section, audits were similarly being made of the other three sections 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and Education by central office repre- 
sentatives. They were fully aware that the investigation was being 
conducted. They knew generally the matters which were under 
investigation. 

They rendered their reports, and the reports themselves reputed 
the office to be in excellent condition, and that operation to be in 
excellent condition. The whole Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation was in excellent condition in the San Antonio regional area. 

In addition to that, in one of the reports, Mr. Teague, they included 
a statement that went something like this: That they were gratified 
to find that the relationship between certain of the schools and the 
school operators in the San Antonio region to be of such a nature that 
we were able to negotiate without difficulty various contracts, and 
particularly contracts involving guidance centers, and that they 
attributed the cooperation which existed primarily to the excellent 
relationship had by the manager of the San Antonio regional office 
and the Chief of Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. 

Now, I bring that out because I have been criticized for having good 
relationships with school operators, and yet 1 am commended, on the 
other hand, by the people who are charged with the responsibility of 
administering that part of the law, for having those relationships. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you happen to have any of those reports in 
your possession? If you have, we would be very glad to put them 
in the record. 

Colonel Howe.u. Those reports were tendered to the investigators, 
and they are a part of the official records of the VA office at San 
Antonio, and part of the official central office records. 

Further, in connection with that, my position description, the very 
job description under which I was required to work and operate, and 
the manual under which I was required to conduct my affairs, made 
me responsible for having good relationships with school operators, 
and charged me with maintaining good public relations with every- 
body, and particularly with school operators and educational institu- 
tions. That was brought out in the investigation, and those records 
were tendered to the investigators. 

There is one other item in connection with this that I would like 
to comment on, if I may, please. This statement says that some 
employees had stated that I had given instructions for them to lay 
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off Hord’s schools in an effort to correct deficiencies. The only time 
that I ever remember talking about Hord’s schools and the supervision 
of those schools with anybody, was with an employee by the name of 
Caldwell, who was in the Houston regional office. Caldwell was a 
training officer, and he was temporarily in charge of the education 
and training section. He had gone into not only Mr. Hord’s schools, 
but some other schools, and conducted himself improperly by interfer- 
ing with the conduct of the classes, and he had attempted to have 
people spy on the schools by going at night and checking students in 
and out, and he was very belligerent in his attitude. 

I received numerous complaints from various schools as to his 
conduct. I called him in, and I told him as well as his immediate 
supervisor that he would have to conduct himself properly, courte- 
ously, and as a representative of the Federal Government, in carrying 
out his affairs. 

The CuarrmMan. But you did not, in effect, tell him to specifically 
separate Mr. Hord’s schools and tell him to let them alone and you 
would take care of them yourself? 

Colonel Howe... No, sir; I did not. 

The CuarrmMan. That was his testimony, that you did, of course. 

Colonel Howetu. Of course, I do not know what Mr. Caldwell has 
testified to, nor do I know what any other person in this investigation 
has testified to. 

The Cuarrman. There are about 2,100 pages of this whole thing, 
and I have read most of it, and I spent about 3 hours reading it last 
night. But I know that Mr. Caldwell was one, and I do not remember 
the other employees. But Mr. Caldwell said that in late 1946 or 
early 1947, when endeavoring to initiate the use of the 1905 series 
forms covering supervision of trainees, Public Laws 16 and 346, con- 
siderable diffic ulty was experienced in obtaining “the cooperation of 
the Gulf Coast Business Schools in that he, Mr. Caldwell, instructed 
the training officers to interrupt veteran trainees on whom they could 
not obtain the 1905 series, and as a result he was called in to Mr. 
Howell’s office and ordered to lay off Captain Hord’s schools. Mr. 
Howell stated that, “I will take care of them myself.”’ 

Colonel Hower. I would say that Mr. Caldwell is mistaken. | 
have no recollection of any such thing occurring. As a matter of 
fact, | did not know Hord, I did not meet him until February of 1947. 
I don’t even recall when the 1905 series went in, and I didn’t think 
it went in until a later date. 

The CuarrmMan. The record shows that Mr. Caldwell was not the 
only one who was inon this. There was a Mr. Richards, a field survey 
officer, who submitted recommendations of disapproval of some of his 
schools, and that recommendation was turned down. 

Colonel Howe.t. I had nothing to do with the approval or dis- 
approval of any school. The approval or disapproval of schools 
rested with the State approval agencies. Now, we did approve 
schools only for part XVI, that is, the disabled veterans. 

The CxHarrman. That was the responsibility of the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Colonel Howe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. Mr. Howell, you say that you endeavored in every 
way to conduct your office and your department there in such a way 
as to make for good public relations. Frankly, from these allegations, 
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| think you overdid the public relations in the case of Mr. J. T. Hord 
here. 1, for one, do not think that you have satisfactorily explained 
these three things that, to me, are more than a coincidence. 

In the first place, he got a $10,900 loan after your intervention, on 
some property that had been assessed for $7,000. 

Then after your intervention, he got his disability raised from 30 
percent to 100 percent, in spite of the fact that he had made $18,000 
that year running a shrimping business or some sort of business. 

Then in the question of these schools, he got for some of them, at 
least, $10 more, which was 50 percent more per student per month 
than anyone else. 

I think the question of public relations is commendable, but frankly, 
| think vou have concentrated it too much on one individual, and I do 
not think, so far as | am concerned, you have given any satisfactory 
reply. We have heard a lot of words, but I have not heard any satis- 
factory explanation of it. ' 

Colonel Howe ut. Sir, may I answer your question? 

Mr. Morron. Yes. 

Colonel Howexiu. Mr. Hord is not the only individual that I dealt 
with. 

Mr. Morton. | hope there were not many more that received this 
sort of treatment. 

Colonel Howe... There were many others who came to me on 
various matters. 

For example, on the question of his home, I did not know what the 
final appraisal was, nor did I know that any question was involved in 
that appraisal of his home with the exception of a question of form, as 
between the appraiser from the Houston area and our loan guaranty 
people. They handled the matter, and I did not handle it, nor did | 
ask them to give him any special consideration or treatment. | 
handled it merely as we handled every body else. 

I could cite many other instances of a similar nature 

With reference to his compensation or disability, the man is not 
drawing, and never has, so far as | know, drawn compensation from 
the VA. He has drawn compensation as a retired Army officer. The 
question of his earnings or his employability has no connection what- 
soever to a service-connected disability, as I understand the law and 
the regulations. Only does employability and earnings have effect 
on &@ man’s compensation rate when he is claiming a nonservice- 
connected pension. Then he must not earn over a certain amount of 
money, and he must be permanently and totally disabled. Now, that 
is my understanding of the law. I could be mistaken, and I don’t 
profess to know the legal or the technical aspects of each of these 
matters. 

Before the hearing is over, sir, | will be glad to review my whole 
relations with Hord. I don’t think that Hord procured any unusual 
favor or that he procured any service from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, either as a beneficiary or as an individual doing business, that 
similar people could not have received in either capacity, and did not 
receive in either capacity. 

Mr. Morron. | will be interested in that, and I hope it does 
develop. 

Colonel Howe.i. Now, Mr. Teague, | am sure, is familiar with the 
Veterans’ Administration Act. Am I correct in my interpretation of 
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the act that on a service-connected case, the question of employ- 
ability and earnings does not enter into it, and as a matter of fact, 
I have had a young man working for me in the San Antonio re- 
oe office who is 100 percent ‘Gusabled, and always will be, and 

e has got two arms off, and a Medal of Honor man, and yet he is 
drawing 100 percent disability and earning a grade 7 or 8 pay. I don’t 
think that the question of-—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Howell, if you are retired for combat reasons, 
then your employability has nothing to do with it. But on a straight 
retirement, it does have something to do with it. Is that right? 

Mr. Meapows. The question arises, as it appears from the investi- 
gation, with the passage of the Career Compensation Act, and prior 
to the passage of the Career Compensation Act, once you had an 
arbitrary percentage, which was 30 percent, and it did not make any 
difference whether you had 100 percent or 30, you received the three- 
quarters base pay of your service pay and longevity. With the 
poe of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, there was established 
»y law a graduated scale based on both length of service and amount 
of disability. 

Now, in Captain Hord’s case, he would have received $98 based on 
his length of service and his 30-percent disability which he had, prior 
to the passage of the Career Compensation Act, but he was allowed 
to elect $172.52 because he could elect, and not collect the higher rate. 
But if his disability went up to 100 percent, he was allowed to elect, 
with his length of service, $245 in lieu of the $172. And that is where 
the question arises, and the question is: Could he use his rating which 
he receives from the Veterans’ Administration as a prize, so to speak, 
or as a method to cause the Adjutant General to raise his compensation 
under the Career Compensation Act, and that is the question raised 
by the investigation, as we understand it. 

The Cuarrman. Right here, in regard to the question Mr. Morton 
asked, | want to put something else in here. There is no intention of 
this committee to persecute you. 

Colonel Howe... I appreciate that. 

The Cuarrman. All I want is to show exactly what the record says. 
I want to give you a chance to say what you have to say, and we want 
to put in the record what we have from documented evidence. 

For example, he talks about other school operators. Do you know 
that the record of the Valley Vocational School shows that those 
schools, between August 16 and 21, 1949, paid Mr. Barber $66.85 for 
services rendered to Mr. Keasler, and he was your Chief of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education? It shews on May 1 they paid Mr. 
Keasler $45; and it shows on May 2 they paid Mr. Barber $204.65 for 
entertainment of Mr. Keasler. It shows that on May 15 they paid 
Mr. Barber $201.73 for entertainment of Mr. Howell, Mr. Keasler, 
and Mr. Adkins. 

Now, this is their record, the school records, and it shows on August 
14 to 16 they paid Mr. Barber $150 for Mr. Keasler and his family. 

Now, another account of theirs shows—the records of the Valley 
Vocational Schools shows—the amounts of money paid to Mr. Barber 
as reimbursement for expenses of entertainment as follows: 

On August 24 and 25, $165 for Mr. Howell and Mr. Dudley Jackson. 

Their accounts show that on September 16, 21, and 30, they paid 
Mr. Barber $91 for entertainment of Mr. Keasler and Dr. Dudley 
Jackson. 
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F It shows on May 1, 1950, and May 2, they paid Mr. Barber $320.29 
for entertainment of Mr. and Mrs. Keasler and their children. 

It shows that on May 12 and 14 they paid Mr. Barber $183.73 for 
entertainment of Mr. Howell, Mr. Keasler, and Mr. Adkins. 

It shows that on August 16, 1950, they paid Mr. Barber $128.18 for 
Mr. Howell. 

Colonel Howe... When was that? 

The CuarrmMan. On August 16, the records of the school show that 
they paid Mr. Barber $128.18 for entertainment of Mr. Howell. 

Now, Mr. Howell, those records came from those schools, and I 
wanted Mr. Morton to hear that, because he brought up the question 
of other schools. 

Colonel Howe... In connection with those matters which you 
have just mentioned, | was with Barber on three occasions, as | recall, 
and on each of those occasions, with the exception of the actual rental 
of the boat, I paid what I considered my full and proportionate share 
of all the expenses incident to the fishing that we did. As a matter 
of fact, on the occasion that Mr. Adkins and Mr. Keasler and I fished 
with him, we thought that we paid far more, and we considered we 
paid far more than our actual proportionate part of the expense. 

The CHarrmMan. Take a school in an area like that, and they 
charge accounts like that off to entertainment of VA officials; how 
does that finally come into your contract relationship? 

Colonel Howe t. Sir, I don’t believe that they would bring that 
into a contract relationship; and, if it was a legal charge, they would 
have a perfect right to do so. I question, and I seriously question, 
whether or not Mr. Barber was entitled to any of those charges from 
the schools. 

I question the validity of the charge that he made to the school, 
as a matter of fact, and | have so informed representatives of the 
schools that I considered them improper; that he shouldn’t have 
charged them. Because I know, as a matter of fact, that we actually 
paid our proportionate part in each instance I was involved in, our 
proportionate part of the expense, except the actual rental of the 
boat. 

As a matter of fact, those three trips cost me personally more than 
it would have cost me had I gone with somebody else and rented the 
boat and gone fishing. 

The CHarrMan. | probably should have brought that in, but let 
us go back to our No. 4 and try to get on through with this thing, 
and when we get to travel vouchers we will get back to that. 

Did we finish with 3 (c)? 

Colonel Howe... No, sir. I would like to go a little further on 
that, if 1 may. 

The CuarrMan. All right, sir. 

Colonel Howe.i. We talked about fraternization here, and this is 
actually what we are on, to some extent. As I say, I considered it 
part of my job to know the school operators, to be friendly with them, 
and I saw nothing wrong with being social with them. As a matter 
of fact, I had ample precedent for it by my superiors. On one 
occasion, three of my immediate superiors from a branch office went 
fishing with Hord and I, or the four of us went down and went fishing 
with him. They seemed to think it was all right. I saw nothing 
wrong with it. 
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On one occasion, | went with the Administrator to Austin, Tex., 
to a football game, as a guest of the University of Texas and the 
A. and M. College, and we had dinner with the joint board of regents 
at the home of the president of the University of Texas, and I thought 
it was a good gesture, and I thought we built stature for the VA in 
doing that. 

I see no difference in that situation than going fishing with Barber, 
or with Hord, and particularly where you pay your full share of 
expense. 

In addition to that, John Gray, president of LeMare College, whom 
I have known all of my life, 1 had gone fishing with him and he did 
business with the VA; and I used to have lunch once a week with Dr. 
Oberholtzer, who was president of the Houston University, and we 
would eat together at the Rotary Club or out at the school. 

The same thing holds true with Jack Adkins, who is president of 
Laredo Junior College. I had dinner at his home, and he and Mrs. 
Adkins have been guests of my wife and myself, while we were in 
Laredo, either in town or across the border in New Laredo. On 
one occasion the school carried a whole group of us across the border 
at the time we were having a meeting on the-——— 

The Cuarrman. The records of this Valley Vocational School show 
that in a period of about a year, August to August, 1949 to 1950, that 
they gave Mr. Barber $1,500 which was charged up to entertaining 
either you or your subordinates. 

Colonel Howe ut. Barber ought to give it back to them, because, 
so far as I am concerned, he never spent that money on me. If he 
charged them any such amount, he got the school for that money, 
because the only thing that he had was a boat. 

Now, I did not pay for the hire of the boat, and I didn’t do that, 
but all of the rest of the expense incident to the trip, I certainly paid 
my proportionate part of it, and | am sure that other people who went 
with him—on one occasion I went fishing with him, and Mr. Meadows 
had just returned from a fishing trip with him, and I am sure he paid 
his proportionate part of the expense. And, if Barber charged for it, 
he ought to give it back to the school. 

The Cuarrman. Was his school the one that had to submit cost 
data, and would your people have seen these expense items? 

Colonel Howey. We surely would have seen them if he had put 
it in the cost data, because he has to detail it, and it would have been 
disallowed. 

The Cuarrman. Did the investigators talk to any of the Contract 
Section to find out whether they knew this was in the contract cost 
data or not? 

Mr. MeMiuan. It was not in such a manner that it could be 
identified as such. 

The CuairmMan. Did they ever testify that it was in there? 

Colonel Howett. Now, I had almost the same relations with Mr. 
Barron of the Brownsville Junior College, and the same thing held 
true with reference to Rambeau of the San Antonio Independent 
School. 

The Crarrman. The summary of your testimony is that Mr. 
Barber was just not factual in his getting that money from the 
vocationa] schools; is that correct? 
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Colonel Howe... That it was improper for him to make a charge 
to the school for reimbursement for it. 

The CuarrMan. Let us go on to No. 4, and we are not going to get 
through unless we do. 

Colonel Howe.ii. Do you want to read No. 4 into the record? 

The CuHarrMAN. The allegation is that Mr. Howell 

Arbitrarily directing and causing the furnishing of unauthorized medical services 
for yourself at considerable cost to the Government during your employment as 
Manager, Veterans’ Administration Regional Office, San Antonio, Tex. This 
allegation pertains to the period August 16-29, 1948, when you were hospitalized 
in a private hospital in San Antonio, Tex. It is alleged that you caused subordi- 
nate employees to authorize vour hospitalization as a Veterans’ Administration 
beneficiary in a private hospital at a cost of $582.64 to the Government and 
secured special nurses not considered medically indicated at cost to the Govern- 
ment of $108, such action being contrary to Veterans’ Administration regulations. 
It is further alleged that you were hospitalized September 8—October 23, 1949, and 
secured extra services—drugs and nursing services—at a cost of $1,331.28 and 
caused subordinate employees to make certifications that such expense was 
necessary when such certification was contrary to existing regulations. 

Colonel Howeti. With reference to that, I had a service-con- 
nected 

The CuarrMan. Would you review for us a little bit of the regula- 
tions; and, as I understand it, a veteran can be hospitalized in a 
private hospital provided Government facilities are not available. 

Colonel Howe. I do not so understand that to be the regulations, 
sir. 

The CuarrMan. Would you tell us what you understand the regula- 
tions to be? 

Colonel Howe tt. I understood that for service-connected disability 
a veteran can be hospitalized either in a private hospital or a Govern- 
ment facility, depending upon the reason for hospitalization; if certain 
services were not available at a Government facility, then he could be 
hospitalized in a private hospital. 

Now, that is my understanding of the regulations. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you say that again? I did not quite 
understand you. 

Colonel Howe it. That, for a service-connected penne pe a VA 
beneficiary may be hospitalized either at a private hospital or at a 
Federal institution ; hospitalized at a private hospital when there is not 
a Federal institution available, or when certain services are not avail- 
able at the Federal institution. Now, that is my understanding 
of it 

The CHarrmMan. Or a medical emergency that would not permit 
you to travel. That is about what I said; is it not? 

Colonel Howe tt. I think so, sir. You asked me to review it, and 
that was my understanding of the regulations. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand, you were in San Antonio, Tex., 
and you were hospitalized in the Nix Memorial Hospital? 

Colonel Howe... That is right, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Why was it necessary, or why could you not have 
gone to Brooke instead of to Nix? 

Colonel Howey. Well, the situation was this: I had a chronic 
uleer on my right leg which was service-cennected. It could not be 
held. 

The CuHarrmMan. You do not need to talk about your disability 
unless you want to. 
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Colonel Howe t. It is necessary in order for you to get the reason. 
All VA managers were ordered for an examination by the Admin- 
istrator during the summer of 1948. I had been informed by com- 
etent medical authority prior to that date that the only way I could 
1ave the ulcer held was by a cross-leg graft, which would require 
some several months of hospitalization while the graft grew. 

At the time that I went to Denver for my examination, at the 
direction of the Administrator, as were all managers, one of the doctors 
who examined me there suggested what they call the slip or slit-type 
operation on the leg, to close the ulcer. He said that there were few 
people competent and capable of performing that type of operation, 
and one of them was a Dr. Stuck, Walter Stuck, in San Antonio, who 
I did not then know. He suggested that I communicate with Dr. 
Stuck and determine whether or not he thought that type of operation 
was feasible in my instance. 

I did talk to Dr. Stuck about it, and I also went to Houston and 
I talked to the surgeon at the naval hospital, who was reputed to be 
able to do that type of operation; and the surgeon at the naval hospital 
recommended against it. He said that only a cross-leg would work. 

I went back and discussed it with Dr. Stuck again, and my medical 

eople discussed it with him, and Dr. Stuck discussed it with the 
Scantieatlies medical director, a Dr. Cady, and he then said he believed 
he could assure success of the operation, but he would not perform 
the operation at Brooke General Hospital. He wanted only to perform 
it at the Nix Memorial Hospital. He gave as his reason that the Nix 
Memorial Hospital was in the same building where he had his office, 
and he wanted to perform this operation so that he could get away 
and go to a convention in Honolulu, and he was going to be gone for 
several weeks or several months. I do not recall which. 

The CuarrmMan. Was not Dr. Stuck a consultant out at Brooke? 

Colonel Howe tt. Sir, I do not know. If he was, he was a branch 
office consultant, and we do not have consultants in regional offices 
at Brooke General. He probably was a consultant, and he was a very 
famous orthopedist. 

In any event, upon his insistence that the operation be performed 
at Nix, we then requested authority from the branch office for me to 
be hospitalized at Nix. That was usual and customary. That was 
requested, and that authority was granted. 

‘he CuatrMaNn. Do you know who granted it, Mr. Howell? 

Colonel Howe... No, sir, I can’t say. He was the man who 
actually released the message on it, granting it, it was the Deputy 
Director, whose name right now slips me. 

The CHarrMan. Was it Bearden? 

Colonel Howe... Bearden was the man. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know Dr. Bearden has testified that he 
knew of no authority under regulations whereby he could authorize 
it, and that so far as he knows, he has never authorized it? 

Colonel Howe t. Sir, at one time there was a communication, 
copies of communications, in my file in San Antonio, not only going 
to branch office requesting it, but his reply authorizing it. Now, | 
talked to Dr. Brussell in the presence of Mr. Smiley, and I was not 
permitted to see that file, after the investigation started, but I talked 
to Dr. Brussell in the presence of Mr. Smiley, and Dr. Brussell, at 
that time, in January or February, I believe it was in February, stated 
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that those communications were in the file. He said he would be 
glad to review them. 

The CuarrMan. Did not every medical officer that you talked to 
in the VA tell you that it was not legal; that there was no authority 
for doing it; and did not Dr. Cady te ell you and did not Dr. Brussell 
tell you? ° 

Colonel Howe... He did not, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Was it not your responsibility, as a manager, to 
know the regulations about admitting people to hospitals? 

Colonel Howe ty. Well, in general, | knew them. 

The CuarrMAN. And was it not your responsibility that you would 
approve this through the chief medical officers, and that you came 
into that channel of approval? 

Now, Mr. Howell, Dr. Cady, and Dr. Brussell, and Dr. Bearden, 
and every single one of those men have testified that they told you 
that there was no authority for it; and that you told them, in three 
different cases in here, where Dr. Brussell said you told them if any 
questions were ever asked or anything, you would assume responsi- 
bility for it. 

Colonel Howe... That is on the question of these nurses. 

The Cuarrman. They say also on the hospitalization; and Dr. 
Bearden further stated he knew of no authority under the regulations 
for the proposed hospitalization of Mr. Howell in a private hospital 
as VA patient under the circumstances, and he did not at any time 
approve or indicate his approval of such hospitalization, and cannot 
recall having dictated, signed, or personally directed the dispatch of the 
TWX which would have granted that authority. 

Colonel Howeiu. At one time, sir, that message was in the file, 
both of them; and I don’t know, Mr. Smiley can tell you whether 
they are still in the file or not. 

Mr. McMiuxuan. Authority was requested from the branch office 
to exceed the fees, and not to authorize the hospitalization in a 
private hospital, as such, and that was the responsibility of the local 
authorities to determine eligibility for a hospitalization in a private 
hospital, and they merely requested the branch office to authorize 
them to exceed the schedule of fees for surgeons, nurses, and so forth, 
in your case. They did not request authority to hospitalize you in 
a private hospital, and they did not apprise the branch office of the 
circumstances surrounding your hospitalization. 

Colonel Howe. Doesn’t that amount to the same thing? I 
would think it amounts to the same thing. We had to tell them the 
purpose of the fees. 

The CHatrMan. Their records, Mr. Howell, show a conference 
between Dr. Smith and Dr. Cady and Dr. Norman and Dr. Bearden, 
where they discussed this thing, and they knew it was not legal; and 
Dr. Cady said, “Well, it has alre ~ady been done, and there is ‘nothing 
can be done about it, but we certainly made a mistake and shouldn't 
have done it.”’ 

There is sworn testimony by Dr. Brussell that he, as acting chief 
medical officer, certified that the services were not available in Gov- 
ernment or contract hospitals, although he knew at the time a such 
services were available at Brooke General Hospital or other Govern- 
ment hospitals, and has so testified. 
Colonel Howey. Well, of course, I presume—— 
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The Cuarrman. It is difficult for us to understand where every 
medical officer connected with the thing testifies that they knew it 
was wrong, and they should not have ous it, and you said if there 
was ever a question asked, you would take the responsibility. 

Colonel Howe tt. That is right, and I feel the same way about it 
now, sir, and if it was an improper authorization, as I have told them 
before, like everybody else, | am responsible financially for it, and | 
have never denied that responsibility, nor have they ever made any 
claim to me for any reimbursement for that, not until this good day. 

Mr. Meapows. Or the other one? : 

Colonel Howe... Or the other one. 

Now, going to the Brooke thing, that is the story as I know it, 
Mr. Teague. That is as I recall it. 

The CuarrmMan. We are just going to put it in the record and let it 
stand on that. 

Colonel Howe tt. If they did not have the authority to enter me 
in that hospital, and if they didn’t have the authority to authorize 
those fees, then, of course, as any other beneficiary, | have become 
financially responsible for them, and I have never denied that 
responsibility. 

Now, Dr. Brussell at that time was not the Chief Medical Officer. 

The Cuarrman. He was Acting Chief. 

Colonel Howeti. Dr. Norman was Chief Medical Officer during 
that period, and as a matter of fact, it was through him, he went with 
me when we talked to Dr. Stuck about the operation. 

Incidentally, it wasn’t successful, and it didn’t work. 

Now, with reference to Brooke, the initial operation was not 
successful, the ulcer did not heal, and about a year later it became 
infected, and I got a blood stream infection, and they told me it was a 
streptococci infection, and I was hospitalized. I was placed in the 
antibiotic ward there, and I went in in the early part of September, 
and I remained there until the day before Thanksgiving in November. 

Now, I was a pretty sick man. It was necessary for them to use 
aureomycin and streptomycin and penicillin in order to heal this 
blood stream infection. 

After I had been in the hospital for several days, 1 had reached the 
point where I could no longer feed myself, and I could not go to the 
bathroom, and I couldn’t sleep, nor could I shave or bathe myself. 

The Cuarrman. What is the date of that, Mr. Howell? 

Colonel Howeti. That was in September of 1949. 

Now, my condition, according to the doctors, continued to worsen. 
A question came up about nurses. Immediately—— 

The CuarrMan. Nurses were involved in both cases, were they 
not? 

Colonel Howety. Nurses were involved in both cases, and one of 
them was the same nurse in both cases. 

The question arose about getting nurses for me, and the hospital 
had recently lost all their civilian nurses, some 40, they told us, 
because of the reduction in force following the Economy Act. They 
only had one nurse to a ward, one military nurse, at any one time. 
And my attending physician, Dr. Artz, Captain Artz—I think he is 
now a major—and Major Polaski, discussed with me and my wife and 
Dr. Brussell the question as to whether or not the VA could furnish 
nursing service. br. Brussell told me they could only furnish nursing 
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service under one condition, and that was for the commandant of 
the hospital to certify that nursing service or services were required 
and were not available. 

It is my understanding that he procured such a certificate from the 
commandant of the hospital, and in addition to that, it is my under- 
standing that after he procured the certificate but before services 
were actually authorized, he called Dr. Press of the VA central office 
and discussed the matter with him, and Dr. Press told them that he 
thought that it was perfectly all right, to go ahead and authorize it. 

He did authorize the nursing services, and paid for them, the VA 
paid for them. 

Subsequently, he talked to Dr. Press about it, some several weeks 
later, 4 or 5 weeks later 

The CuarrMan. Let me give you a little of the testimony we have. 

Dr. Norman testified that he could not—this is the first hospitali- 
zation—Dr. Norman testified that he could not have imagined any 
possible need or justification for special nurses for Mr. Howell. He 
further stated that had Mr. Howell been hospitalized in the VA 
hospital under his jurisdiction, he would not have authorized any 
special nursing care in this case, under the circumstances. 

Dr. Norman further stated that had he been hospitalized at his 
own expense for the same treatment received by Mr. Howell, and 
otherwise under the same circumstances, he would not have e mployed 
special nursing care, even upon the advice of the surgeon or physician 
in the case, adding that 
It would have been a nicety I could not have afforded. Besides, I doubt if it 
would have been necessary for the full treatment of the case 

Colonel Howe t. Is that in the first instance? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is in the first instance. 

Now, in the second instance 

Colonel Howe.v. Of course, there was a difference of opinion, 
apparently, between Dr. Norman and Dr. Stuck about the need of 
nurses. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, it appears there was a difference of opinion 
among a lot of people there. 

Colonel Howe... Because at first I had no nurse, and it was 
after—following the operation, no arrangement had been made to 
get a nurse, and it was following that that Dr. Stuck recommended 
that a nurse be procured, and she was procured. 

The CHarrman. Let me read a little of the testimony on the 
second one. 


Mr. Burt L. Joiner, contact representative 
for the Veterans’ Administration 


then stationed at the Brooke General Hospital testified that after Mr. Howell 
had been in the hospital for about a week the Army nurses on Mr. Howell’s 
ward told him that Mr. Howell was quite a nursing problem as he was very demand- 
ing and required so much of their time that they were not able to devote sufficient 
nursing care to other patients on the ward. Mr. Joiner added that Mr. Howell 
frequently called upon him to do errands for him. 

Mr. B. Frank White, assistant manager of the San Antonio VA regional office 
and acting manager in the absence of Mr. Howell, testified that on the occasion of a 
visit by him with Mr. Howell at the Brooke General Hospital shortly after Mr. 
Howell's admission Mr. Howell directed him to have the Chief Medical Officer 
assign to him two nurses, one to be on day duty from 8 to 3 and the other from 3 
to ll. Mr. White stated that he passed that information along to Dr. Brussell, 
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the Chief Medical Officer, and that as he recalls the first nurse went on duty that 
afternoon at 3 o’clock. Mr. White added that the necessity for constant nursing 
care for Mr. Howell was rather obscure to him at the time and that although Mr. 
Howell did not state in detail what nursing care was needed, Mr. Howell mentioned 
to him that the regular ward attendants were never around and that he needed 
constant care; that his experience to that time had been that he could never get 
his tooth paste, tooth brush, or other personal articles when he wanted them. Dr. 
Brussell testified that upon being advised by Mr. White of the direction by Mr. 
Howell that he be furnished with special nursing service, he discussed with Mr. 
White the justificatior from a medical standpoint and that Mr. White stated that 
since it was Mr. Howell’s wishes, nothing else could be done regardless of the 
question of medical indication. 

Dr. Brussell stated that he further discussed the matter with Captain Artz, 
Mr. Howell’s ward su n, but that Captain Artz refused to state in writing that 
special nurses were indicated. Dr. Brussell then discussed with Mr. Howell the 
fact that his ward surgeon, Captain Artz, had refused to give a statement in writ- 
ing to the effect that LY agg nurses for Mr. Howell were indicated. Following this, 
Mr. Howell caused Mr. Burt Joiner, the VA contact representative stationed at 
the hospital, to contact Captain Artz in an effort to procure such astatement from 
him on the basis of the close relationship between Mr. Joiner and members of the 
hospital staff, but Captain Artz also refused to furnish Mr. Joiner with a state- 
ment that special nurses for Mr. Howell were medically indicated. Dr. Brusse!! 
further testified that he explained to Mr. Howell that from a legal standpoint he 
had no authority to authorize the services of special nurses for him at VA expense 
as they were not medically indicated, and if special nursing services were medically 
indicated they would have to be furnished by the Brooke General Hospital. Dr. 
Brussell further testified that notwithstanding this Mr. Howell directed him to 
hire the special nurses and stated to him that if any questions were ever raised 
concerning the matter, he, Mr. Howell, would assume all the responsibility for the 
authorization and payment of the nurses. 

Dr. Brussel! further testified that it had become apparent to all concerned at 
the hospital that due to the demands made on the nursing staff by Mr. Howell, the 
assignment of private nurses to him would relieve the nursing staff of the hospital 
of all the numerous trivial requests made by him upon them. Dr. Brussell added 
that the unhappiness exhibited by Mr. Howell in this connection was to the effect 
that these nurses could not spend their time in his room to take care of his needs 
and desires from a personal rather than from a medical standpoint. 

Dr. Brussel further testified that following the unsuccessful efforts to procure a 
statement from Captain Artz, that special nursing services for Mr. Howell were 
medically indicated, and because of the continued insistence by Mr. Howe! 
that such services be furnished to him at Veterans’ Administration expense 
despite the explanation to him of the lack of regulatory authority therefor, he 
(Dr. Brussell) contacted General Gaines, the commanding general of the hospital, 
and explained to him that Mr. Howell had ordered that he be furnished with 
special nursing services. Dr. Brussell stated that General Gaines understood his 
predicament and in accordance with his request furnished him a statement to the 
effect that it was considered desirable that Mr. Howell have private nurses during 
the hours of 7 a. m. to 3 p. m. in order that his treatment might be more continuous. 

Dr. Brussell added that General Gaines was reluctant to furnish such a letter 
and pointed out that the letter did not certify that the nurses were indicated from 
a medical standpoint. Dr. Brussell emphasized that he stated to Mr. Howell on 
several occasions prior to his authorization of the special nursing services for him 
that there was no legal or regulatory authority for furnishing such services at 
Veterans’ Administration expense, and that furthermore, such services were not 
even medically indicated. Dr. Brussell added that on several occasions Mr. 
Howell repeated that if any question was ever raised concerning the matter he. 
Mr. Howell, would assume all the responsibility for the irregular actions and the 
pavment of the nurses, and that Dr. Brussel! would not be held pecuniary respon- 
sible. In this connection Dr. Brussell stated, “In retrospect, it is obvious to me 
now that I should have obtained from Mr. Howell a statement in writing to the 
effect that he, despite being advised it was contrary to regulations, directed me to 
proceed and furnish private nurses. Under normal conditions I would not have 
been subjected to such pressure and have to make such a decision, but-because of 
the personality of the manager, his stronghanded methods, his unwillingness to 
listen to reason, and his personal interests in the situation, I was compelled to 
make arrangements to furnish the private nurses that he ordered despite the fact 
that he knew furnishing these private nurses in the contract hospital was contrary 
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to regulations, and were not medically feasible in his case and despite the fact that 
this was explained to the manager who persisted in ordering that private nurses 
be furnished to him.” 

Now, Mr. Howell, I think that should tell you the reason why we 
questioned this thing. 

Colonel Howe ui. Now, did he tell you, also, that before authorizing 
the nurses, that he called central office, Dr. Press, who is the authority 
for it, about the same time, and discussed with with him the question of 
nurses, and Dr. Press told him to go ahead and hire the nurses? And 
subsequently he again talked to Dr. Press about it, and Dr. Press 
said, “I made a mistake on this thing, and nurses cannot be authorized; 
the authority that I have given is contrary to regulations.”” And Dr. 
Brussell asked him at that time whether or not the nurses should be 
discontinued, and he told him “No.” 

The CHarrMan. We have this information, which I want to get in 
the record, and I want to be sure to ask central office for an explana- 
tion of this. 

At about the time of Mr. Howell’s discharge from the Brooke General Hospital 
this matter was brought to the attention of central office officials and the area 
medical director, and the San Antonio VA regional office was officially advised 
that there was no legal or regulatory authority for the authorization and payment 
for such services and supplies at VA expense * * * 

Now, I want to ask the central office, if that is true, who was advised 
and what action was taken and why Mr. Howell was not notified; and 
why, if that were true, he was not asked to repay this money spent for 
his hospitalization. 

Mr. Meavows. What was the name you gave? 

Colonel Howe... Dr. Press, who is a member of the central office 
staff, or was. 

The CuarrMan. He is still there. I know Dr. Press. 

Colonel Howe.u. Following the hospitalization, that letter was 
written, or that advice-was given; and as a matter of fact, they predi- 
cated this thing upon a question of a claim for unauthorized services 
that had been made by another veteran which the VA had paid for 
the nursing services, and the veteran had hired them himself, and then 
filedaclaim. And the branch office had approved that claim, and paid 
it. 

Now, that was the basis, the conditions under which they were 
acting. 

Now, I don’t know, I presume that they took statements from Dr. 
Artz and Dr. Polaski, as well as General Gaines, about this thing. 

The Cuarrman. | do not believe Dr. Polaski is in here. 

Colonel Howexiui. Dr. Polaski is the man who actually did the 
operation, and he is the expert in antibiotics, and the treatment of 
infectious diseases. 

The CuarrmMan. We are going to ask central office if this last allega- 
tion is true, that they did tell him it was unauthorized, and ask them 
why they did not notify you and why you were not asked to repay 
this money, if it was improper. 

Colonel Howertt. If the hospitalization, the nursing, the authoriza- 
tion of the nurses as well as drugs that were furnished by the VA— 
the VA furnished aureomycin, and the hospital ran out, and the VA 
actually furnished some aureomycin, not only for me but other 
members of the ward. They were there for various types of antibiotic 
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treatment. Asa matter of fact, I think they furnished several hundred 
dollars worth to that ward during the period that I was hospitalized, 
and I was the recipient of part of those drugs, as well as the other 
beneficiaries. 

The Cuarrman. The drugs are mentioned in here as being some- 
thing that was not medically indicated. 

Colonel Howett. Of course, I stayed full of three types of drugs 
from the time I entered until I was discharged, and that was aureo- 
mycin, streptomycin, and penicillin; and as a matter of fact, they 
thought I was going to die, and I lost about 40 pounds while I was in 
there. And they were so sure, some of them were so sure I was going 
to die that this man Joiner, whom you mentioned a while ago, made 
application for my job, and as a matter of fact, he wrote a letter up 
here trying to get my job while I was in the hospital. 

The CuarrMan. It is difficult for me to understand how there can 
be this great difference of opinion, where we have about five or six 
doctors there—now, I do not know Dr. Brussell, but if he was in the 
position he was in down there, he certainly should be a man of some 
reputation. 

Colonel Howe tt. Yes, sir, he is, and after he had talked to Dr. 
Press about this thing, the second time, he became very much con- 
cerned about it. He was afraid they were going to hold him per- 
sonally financially responsible for it. And I told him then “if any- 
body has to pay for this service, I will pay it.” I still feel that way 
about it. 

The Cuarrman. As I remember the record, Dr. Press was not 
contacted until you had the nurses for a couple of months, or some- 
thing like that. 

Colonel Howe... I have never scen the file. 

The Cuarrman. Let me read you a little further testimony of Dr. 
Brussell, and see why he would testify to things like this: 

Dr. Brussell further testified that ‘‘on two separate occasions following surgical 
procedures om Mr. Howell, I discussed the discharge of the special nurses. On 
each of those occasions he refused to release the nurses even when Mr. Howell was 
up and around in a wheel chair. I discussed with him the possibility of releasing 
the private nurses. He still refused to release either one or both of the nurses. 
These nurses were retained up until the day he was discharged from the hospital.”’ 

In connection with his certification on the several authorization forms that the 
services of Government salaried nurses were not available when he knew that 
such was not a fact, Dr. Brussell stated that he made such certifications in carrying 
out the directions of Mr. Howell because Mr. Howell directed him to hire the 
nurses and to see that they were paid and, as chief medical officer, it was his re- 
sponsibility to execute the forms in order that the nurses might be paid. Dr. 
Brussell added, “‘I felt that the only choice I had was to either carry out his in- 
structions or to resign from the Veterans’ Administration. I did not feel that a 
choice such as this was a fair one. To fail to carry out the instructions of the 
manager would have resulted in unpleasantness in his office and mine with eventual 
separation or transfer. My experience in the office of the chief medical officer and 
chief of the professional service as well as my experience as a medical member of 
the rating board led me to believe that failure on the part of an individual to carry 
out the manager’s wishes or decisions, whether they be right or wrong, resulted in 
the eventual separation of the individual. This reputation was well known, not 
only in our regional office, but in offices that he had previously been employed.” 
Dr. Brussell further stated that although Mr. White was acting manager during 
this period, Mr. Howell, even though not physically “yee at the regiogal office, 
still had control of the reins and was conducting the operation of the regional 
office. Dr. Brussell added that he considered that Mr. Howell's instructions, even 
though given from the bedside, were tantamount to the instructions from a man- 
ager given from his desk, as upon his return to the office, he could have taken re- 
prisal action in connection with any failure to carry out his instructions. 
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Why would Dr. Brussell testify to something like that? 

Colonel Howe... Well, I will tell you. Dr. Brussell was a rather 
peculiar individual. He subsequently went to Dallas in some capacity. 
He became very unhappy, along in June of 1950, about an action I 
took which I considered proper. He was a member of an Organized 
Reserve unit at Brooke General Hospital, and the Korean war broke 
out, and it looked like everybody was going to get called back to duty, 
and pretty quick. Particularly that was true of medical officers. 

When the question of the recall of Reserves came up, he wanted 
me to have him and the rest of the Reserves in the Medical Depart- 
ment exempted from service. He raised it on several occasions. I 
told him that I felt that any man who was in the Reserves, and par- 
ticularly in the Organized Reserves, where he had been drawing pay 
and attending drill periods, ought to be ready and willing to go back 
to duty at any time that his services were required, and as far as I 
was concerned, I did not intend to ask for delay or deferment of any 
reservist in the San Antonio regional office. 

Now, he could not buy that policy. He became more and more 
concerned with it, as time went on. He thought it was an arbitrary 
action on my part. 

Subsequently, central office requested deferment of many of the 
medical people. I just happened to feel that anybody who was in the 
Reserves and particularly in the Active Reserves, who had been draw- 
ing pay from them, should be ready and willing to go at any time their 
services were required. 

The CuHarrMan. I agree with you, and do you think that is the 
reason Dr. Brussell made that statement? 

Colonel Howe... I think that is one of the reasons that Dr. Brussel] 
feels so bitterly, or felt so bitterly toward me in the final months he 
was there, and I so informed the people, his immediate superior, Dr. 
Beasley, in St. Louis. I felt that that was one of the reasons for his 
feeling. 

After that, we had developed quite a conflict in questions of medical 
operations. 

The CHarrMan. As it finally developed up in the central office? 

Colonel Howe... This was more of a personal thing, and he just 
could not agree with me, for example, and he had a tendency to tell 
all of his affairs to his wife, who in turn told them to everybody else, 
which I didn’t think was proper, to be discussing VA business, and 
particularly beneficiaries’ business, outside of official channels, and I 
just didn’t think it was proper. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us go to No. 5. The allegation is: 

During the period of hospitalization from September 8 to October 23, 1949, 
your disability rating was raised to 100 percent, which is authorized when a 
Veterans’ Administration beneficiary is hospitalized in excess of 20 days. Con- 
trary to Veterans’ Administration procedures, this disability rating of 100 per- 
cent was not reduced when you went back to full-time employment and remained 
in effect for a period of approximately | vear and was finally discontinued at 
your direction when you entered the United States Air Forces. Medical records 
of the Air Force make no significant notation of disability in the physical exami- 
nation which you received upon reentering active service. The failure of the 
Air Force to detect a serious disability justifying 100 percent disability raises 
the question as to whether the rating which you held prior to your entry in the 
Air Force and during the period in which you were engaged in full employment 
was proper and legal. 
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Is it true, Mr. Howell, that you did draw 100 percent disability 
from the time 20 days after you went into the hospital, until you 
went into the Air Force? 

Colonel Howe... That is right. That is correct. 

Now, I did not pass on that claim. The central office Claims 
Service handles all employees’ claims, including mine. 

Following my period of hospitalization, as required, they were 
sent a complete transcript or summary, I think they call them, of 
the hospital records. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, Mr. Howell, did you call in your adjudication 
officer and ask for your files, and ask them what percentage of dis- 
ability they thought you would receive? 

Colonel Howe tt. I did not have my claim file; it was not local. 
The file was at central office. 

Now, when the award came through, I called him in and asked 
him the basis for the award, and we then got the treatment file, and 
he went over the treatment file and explained to me how they arrived 
at the award. 

The Cuarrman. What is the law on disability? Is it true that 
when you come out of the hospital, they give you a period of maybe 
4 or 5 or 6 months, and then that disability is supposed to end? 

Colonel Howett. I am not sure. I know that any person who is 
hospitalized for more than 20 days, that during the period of hospital- 
ization he carries 100 percent disability. I don’t even know the law, 
or they call it extension No. 2 in the VA and I don’t know what law 
that is under. 

I assumed, and that is the reason I asked the adjudication officer, 
that during the period of hospitalization, that I would draw 100 per- 
cent disability; and when he examined the award, he said “‘it is what 
is known as a statutory award, and this will carry until you are 
reexamined.” 

That is exactly what happened. I was reexamined, and they 
ordered me for another examination in October of 1950, and I was 
examined thereafter, and had improved considerably, and as a 
matter of fact, I had made remarkable improvement. 

Mr. Meavows. Was the rating changed then? 

Colonel Howreui. The rating was changed to become effective 
March 1, I believe, 1950. It was reduced to 50 percent. 

The CuarrmMan. Let us finish on your clinical record. Did you 
say that you did or did not request your officers to secure your clinical 
records from the central office, and ask them to give you a report as 
to what rating you would probably receive? 

Colonel Howeut. I said that central office had my claim folder, 
and after I procured the rating, and after I got the rating, I asked the 
adjudication officer to tell me the basis for the rating; and at that 
time we got my clinical folder, which was up in the medical shop, and 
he explained to me why. 

At the same time, he raised the quéstion that central office had 
failed to allow the proper rate, because of a beneficiary which they had 
not included, and prepared a letter for me to rere | office on it; and 
they replied to it, stating that I had not designated my son as bene- 
ficiary, and therefore he would not be a beneficiary now. 

The Cuairman. What did your adjudication officer tell you your 
probable rating would be? 
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Colonel Howe tt. Sir, I don’t recall. I have no idea. I have no 
idea as to what he told me. 

The CuarrMan. He testified to us he told you it should not be less 
than 20 and more than 40 percent. 

Colonel Howe.i. He may have. 

Now, I think, though, that that was when we discussed it subse- 
quent to that time, and I believe what he testified to was in October 
of 1950, a year later, when he said he believed it should not be less 
than 20 or more than 40. 

The CHarrRMAN. It was in December of 1949. 

Colonel Howe.u. In December of 1949? But I have no recollec- 
tion of it. At that time the award had been made; if I recall correctly, 
it had been made. 

Now, all of the VA medical records, and all of the hospital records, 
and the report of the operation that was performed in 1948, were all 
furnished to the VA, and I have never at any time questioned the 
VA’s ratings, except that one item on the matter of beneficiary. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you clarify the testimony, Mr. Howell? Did 
you not originally testify that you received 100 percent disability 
from the hospitalization period on up until you entered the Air Forces; 
and then later you mentioned having an examination in October, and 
that was reduced to 50 percent. 

Colonel Howe tt. In the examination, I was ordered examined in 
October, I believe, of 1950; and in the fall of 1950. I forget the 
exact day. 

The Cuarrman. You were scheduled for examination in May of 
1950. 

Colonel Howe... If they did, they did not order the examination. 

The Cuarrman. They said reexamination in 6 months from the 
time of your discharge from the hospital, which is normal procedure, 
and I understand you had 100 percent disability. 

Colonel Howe tu. The first notice I received was in the fall of 1950, 
ordering me for another examination. 

Now, following that 

Mr. Meapows. And you had the examination? 

Colonel Howe... And it was forwarded, yes. And following that 
examination, they entered a rating, I believe in January or February 

January, I think it was—to become effective 60 days thereafter, 
or 30 days thereafter. 

Mr. Meapows. It would be January of 1951 by that time. 

Colonel Howe.ii. Then my rating, the award had been entered, 
my compensation was to be reduced to 50 percent. That was to 
become effective, was it not, on March 1? I knew it was to become 
effective. 

Now, in this thing-—— 

The Cuarrman. You do not know why you were not examined 6 
months afterward? 

Colonel Howe. No, sir; I do not. I have no idea. As a matter 
of fact, I didn’t know an examination was scheduled. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever talk to anybody in central office 
about it? 

Colonel Howe... I don’t believe that I have ever communicated on 
my claim except to file the claim, to forward medical examinations 
that were made, or ask them to be forwarded, and I wrote one letter, 
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as I recall, and that was the letter that I just referred to, about the 
difference in the rate because of the beneficiary. And I do not recall 
discussing it with anybody in central office, except maybe generally 
with the Deputy Administrator or Mr. Howard, who was head of the 
— Service, on the two occasions I was in central office following 
that. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Howell, as regional office manager, you knew 
this 100 percent rating should not continue, and that you should be 
reexamined; and did you ever question why they did not call you in 
for an examination, and why you kept drawing 100 percent dis- 
ability? 

Colonel Howe t. I am not sure that I was required to be examined, 
and that is the reason that I asked the adjudication officer about it 
after I got the award, why it was continuing, and he said it was, if I 
recall correctly, he said it was a statutory award, and would run until 
I was reexamined. 

Now, I think the central office people could better explain that to 
you, sir, than I could. 

The CuarrmMan. We intend to ask them, but I think that your 
staff testified that your request for your clinical record and your talk 
with Mr. Loftis and the Rating Board and Mr. Kearns, the adjudication 
officer, was prior to your rating, and you asked what you would 
probably receive. And, of course, when you came into the hospital, 
you were receiving 100 percent, but you asked for your records, and 
you asked them to look them over and tell you what you would prob- 
ably receive as a permanent rating. 

Colonel Howe. I may have asked them, and I do not recall it. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you know that General Accounting Office 
took exception at one time to some of your payments? 

Colonel Howe tt. No, sir; I did not. 

The Cuarrman. That period from May to the time you went into 
the service in 1951, were you disabled? 

Colonel Howe tt. I was, but I don’t think I was 100-percent dis- 
abled. 

The Cuarrman. How much do you think you were disabled? 

Colonel Howey. Well, in my opinion as a layman, and not 

redicated upon the rating schedule, because those ratings are fixed 
for certain types of disabilities—as a layman, for the last 2 or 3 
months before I went into the service, I felt like I had made a com- 
plete recovery. 

The Cuarrman. In this period of time, did you make hunting trips 
to Colorado? 

Colonel Howe tt. During that period of time, I did not make any 
hunting trips to Colorado. 

The Cuatrrman. Did you make any any place? 

Colonel Howett. I did considerable hunting during the fall of 
1950, and I did considerable walking, and as a matter of fact, I 
walked as much as I could and as much as I could stand it, Mr. 
Teague, for after I got out of the hospital 1 was required to be on 
crutches for a period of about 6 or 8 weeks, and then I walked with 
two canes for a considerable period of time, and I came to Washing- 
ton in February, the latter part of February or in February of 1950, 
and I was stillon a cane. I did not get rid of that cane until several 
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weeks after that. I would lay it down for a while and then I would 
pick it up again. 

The CHarrMan. Did you ask to come back to duty, or were you 
ordered back? 

Colonel Howe ut. I requested return to active duty, following—I 
did that shortly after the declaration of the national emergency. 

The CuarrMan. What was the date of the national emergency? 

Colonel Howeiit. The national emergency was declared some- 
time around the Ist of December 1950. It was when the President 
announced the national emergency. 

The CuarrmMan. When did you make up your mind to do that, 
Mr. Howell? 

Colonel HoweLt. My mind was made up to do that following a 
discussion with an attorney in San Antonio, regarding my resigning 
from the Veterans’ Administration and going back to the private 
practice of law. From the time that the Korean war started, I 
questioned as to when I was going to be, if ever, recalled, and I did 
not want to become heavily indebted going back into private prac- 
tice if 1 was going to get started and then be called back to service. 
And shortly after the declaration of the national emergency, I de- 
cided to find out, and I found out that I could expect to be recalled 
or asked to come back to active service, and I could have refused. 

The CuatrrmMan. Do you recall writing a letter in August of 1950, 
saying you did not want to be recalled, and you were keeping as 
quiet as possible so you would not be recalled? 

Colonel Howe. Yes, sir, | sure do, because at that time I did 
not feel like going back into active service. Although the Korean 
war was along, and it was an unsettled and unstable situation. But 
then when the national emergency came along, I decided that if I 
could be of benefit to the service, the time was come to go back. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Howell, do you remember calling me about a 
news release that I said | was going to release if you resigned from the 
service? 

Colonel Howe... Yes, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. Do you think that that call should have been 
charged as official business? 

Colonel Howe... | thought it should, sir. It was a matter in- 
volving the whole of the VA. And the first indication I had that you 
were going to make a release to the press was from a local newspaper, 
and I called you to ask you what it was about, and we had a con- 
siderable discussion about it on the phone. I felt like 

The CuarrmMan. You felt it was official business? 

Colonel Howe tt. I certainly did. 

The Cuarrman. I am not sure that I agree with you, but that is 
up to you to decide. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Howell, there is testimony in here from some of your employees 
down there that you had told them that you were planning on applying 
for retirement from the Air Force, and you had asked for your clinical 
records to work that up. 

Colonel Howr.i. The way that came up—when I was in the hos- 
pital this man Joiner came to me and asked me if I wanted to file for 
ae I told him that I did not. It was raised several times 
ater. 
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Mr. Savage, who was the chief contact officer, raised it along in the 
fall of 1950, and asked me if I would have any objection to him 
reviewing the record to see if I was entitled to retirement. I told him 
that I did not feel that I was; that I did not feel that I wanted to file 
for retirement. However, I had no objection to him exploring it. 

He prepared a memorandum, which I sent to central office, and on 
the basis of that memorandum the file was sent down. I never saw 
the file, and so far as I know, it was returned without ever being 
examined. 

The Cuarrman. Let us go to No. 6. The allegation is: 

Directing and causing arbitrary and illegal action against Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration personnel in the Veterans’ Administration regional office, San Antonio, 
Tex., incident to investigation in December 1950. It is alleged that at your 
direction Veterans’ Administration employees Brisbain and Davis were ordered 
discharged by you for the reason “‘that they were not loyal to you.” 

On what basis, Mr. Howell, did you order the dismissal of Mr. 
Brisbain and Mr. Davis? 

Colonel Howe.ui. Well, the situation on that, sir, was this: Mr. 
MeMillan had come into our office on the 17th or 18th or 19th of 
December without any advance notice. I was not present. I believe 
it was the 18th of December. When I returned to the office the follow- 
ing day, or when I returned to town the following day—and I was off 
on a hunting trip, incidentally—and when I returned to town, I was 
informed that a Mr. McMillan from the central office was there and 
wanted to talk to me about some things in the veterans’ rehabilitation 
and education program. 

The following day I spent almost the entire day, I believe, being 
questioned by him regarding certain matters, some of which are con- 
tained here and some of which involved Mr. Keasler. Mr. Keasler 
was on leave, and when I went home that evening | called him and 
told him that he was being implicated in an investigation, and that | 
thought that it was best for him to return to duty; and I also told 
him that I understood that Brisbain and Davis had made certain 
statements and had made statements which were derogatory to both 
him and myself, and that they had endeavored to place improper 
emphasis, I will say, on certain acts; that he should go back to the 
office, and if he found that they had made improper or incorrect 
statements, that he sure as the devil ought to fire them. 

The CuarrMan. When an investigation like this is taking place in 
a oe oe office, what are the VA regulations as to the conduct of 
employees in discussing the investigation, and what not? 

olonel HowrE.u. Well, I discovered that the regulation is that you 
cannot discuss any matter under investigation with any employee. 

The CuarrmMan. You were not familiar with that regulation at the 
time you discussed this with Mr. Keasler? 

Colonel Howe... At the time I discussed it with Mr. Keasler, | 
don’t recall, and it was not a question of what had been discussed, 
but it was the question, when [ talked to him, of what his employees 
had done. And the mere fact that they—there was his assistant 
sitting there, Brisbain, and he had never even notified Keasler that 
an investigation was being made of his activities. 

The Cuarrman. If I am not mistaken, he was instructed ‘not to. 

Mr. Smiter. He could not advise him or the manager or any other 
person. 
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The CuarrMan. It certainly was not Mr. Brisbain’s fault. That 
was the VA regulation, that he was not to notify them. 

Colonel Howe tu. I know of no such regulation, Mr. Teague, that 
says that they are not to notify them. It says that they are not to 
discuss it. 

The Cuarrman. Could you notify them without discussing it? 

Colonel Howe t. I think that you could tell somebody that they 
were being investigated. 

The CHarrMan. We will not labor that point. 

Colonel Howe... That is the point | am making. I will tell you, 
this man Brisbain, I thought a whole lot of; and as a matter of fact, 
at one time I had offered to make or tried to get him as my assistant 
in Houston, and again I tried to get him as a chief of veterans’ reha- 
bilitation and education, that is, when Keasler was appointed. 

The CHarrman. Do you know that Mr. Joiner has testified under 
oath that you attempted to relieve him from his assignment at Brooke 
because of his knowledge of this hospitalization, and it was improper 
and should not have been done? 

Colonel Howe.i. You know, Mr. Joiner was removed from Brooke 
General Hospital at central office direction, when they closed the 
contact office out there. Now, we protested the closing of that office 
bitterly. 

The CHarrMan. He did testify to that, Mr. Howell, and he said 
that you had attempted to relieve him because of bis having knowledge 
of this hospitalization, but we will not labor that point. 

Let us go on to No. 7. Allegation No. 7 is: 

Directing and causing arbitrary and illegal action against Braniff Airways doing 
business with the Veterans’ Administration regional office, San Antonio, Tex. It 
is alleged that you prohibited Veterans’ Administration personnel from using 
Braniff Airways for official travel as a result of your daughter’s being discharged 
from a position with that company and that you later authorized resumption of 
business with that company when your daughter was rehired. 

Colonel Howe tt. I don’t know why this is in here. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Howell, it is a part of a pattern that your 
employees have testified to. 

Colonel Howe... Here is actually what occurred on that. 1 don’t 
even remember the date that this came about, and I wish that I could. 

The CHarrMan. In June of 1949. 

Colonel Howe... In June of 1949? 

The CuHarrMan. The information we have, Mr. Howell, says that: 

Mr. Leon P. Howell, manager, issued a memorandum in June 1949 and oral 

instructions recentralizing to the manager approval of official travel by com- 
nercial airlines for the expressed purpose of preventing VA employees from 
rneelille by the Braniff Airways. 

Colonel Howe... I had issued such an instruction, as I had on 
previous occasions-——— 

The CHarrman. Your employees testified that at first you were 

going to make the memorandum apply directly to Braniff Airways, 
and ‘they talked you out of it and said to make it general and not 
just point right directly at Braniff. 

Colonel Howey. Actually, I had on one or two previous occasions 
issued similar instructions recentralizing travel of all types, including 

u travel, because of the lack of funds. 
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The CuarrMan. Some of your employees testified they were going 
to Corpus Christi, and that you would not authorize the travel by 
Braniff, and made them go a different way which cost the Govern- 
ment more money than it would have cost if they had gone by Braniff 
Airways; and that was one of your loan guaranty employees. 

Colonel Howe... That was Mr. Conkling, who has resigned from 
the Veterans’ Administration, which I would like to discuss it a little 
bit later. 

Those people, with reference to that particular trip, those loan 
guaranty people like to grab an airplane and go, regardless of how 
anybody else was going. We were trying to conserve funds. We 
tried to actually run a pool. 

The Cuarrman. How do you go from San Antonio to Corpus 
Christi? 

Colonel Howe... By air or by road. 

The Cuarrman. He testified that it would have been cheaper and 
taken less time to have gone by air. 

Colonel Howe... If he went as an individual, it probably would 
have been true, and if there were other people going, that would not 
have been true. 

Now, it is true that Braniff Airways did fire my daughter, and it is 
true that she was off about 3 or 4 days, and they put her back to work; 
and it is true that I got mad about it, and it is true that I did tell 
some of the employees that I didn’t think I would ever again ride 
Braniff Airways. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Howell, I think the records will show 
that she was fired in June, and you issued the memorandum; and she 
was reinstated in the latter part of July, and that you rescinded your 
memorandum just after that. 

Colonel Howe tt. I don’t think actually she was off but 2 or 3 days, 
because she went back to work and worked some time in San Antonio, 
and then transferred to Dallas. 

The CuarrMan. All right, let us go back to No. 1. 

Colonel Howe.u. That is on these various travel vouchers? 

The CuarrMan. That is correct, and there are many involved, but 
we picked out a group of them. 

Colonel Howey. There was a lot of travel performed for which 
there are no vouchers. 

On item No. 1, on this first one, if I recall correctly, and I can be 
mistaken, but I am going to try to tell you the best I can what I did 
or what the reasons were for the travel. 

Going to Houston from Dallas instead of returning directly to San 
Antonio, from March until about June 12, shortly before I went to 
San Antonio, I was on TDY at Dallas, as acting manager. The 
manager up there had resigned as a result of — 

The Cuarrman. Is that pertaining to this trip? 

Colonel Howetu. Yes, sir. I had been away from the Houston 
office during the whole period; I was moving to the San Antonio 
Regional Office, and I had left a lot of matters pending at Houston 
that needed to be taken care of, and they had a manager’s meeting in 
Dallas, if I recall correctly, or some kind of a conference. 

The Cuarrman. That is what the record shows. 

Colonel Howey. During this period. 

The Cuarrman. A regional manager's conference. 
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Colonel Howe... And then I was called up there for it, and during 
the course of that conference something developed that they wanted 
me to take care of with the acting manager in Houston; Mr. Hiller, 
if | remember correctly, who was the Deputy Administrator, au- 
thorized the change in itinerary for me to go back and take care of 
what it was. 

The CuarrMan. Was Mr. Hiller not in Dallas with you? 

Colonel Howe... Mr. Hiller was the Acting Deputy Administrator 
at Dallas. 

The CHarRMAN. Was not the manager in Houston in at this man- 
ager’s conference in Dallas? 

“Colonel Howe tt. Yes, sir; be was. And if I recall correctly, it 
was something that he raised there at that time that he wanted me 
to help him get straightened out or do, and I went back with him and 
did it. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, you arrived in Houston at 6:55 p. m. and 
departed the next morning at 7 a. m. 

Colonel Howexw. Yes, sir. And, if I recall correctly, we arrived 
and we went by the office, and I went out to the house and spent the 
night, and then went on back to San Antonio the following day. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Howell, do you recall testifying to the in- 
vestigators that you did not know why you went by Houston? 

Colonel Howe... | don’t now remember exactly why, and I don’t 
remember what the matter was under discussion, and I so told them 
that; but in any event, the change in the itinerary was properly ap- 
proved by the Assistant Deputy Administrator. 

The Cuarrman. I think our records dispute that. 

What are the regulations on travel? Say you were going to change 
your itinerary, and what would have been the procedure? 

Colonel Howe tt. In this, it would be a simple request to the proper 
authority, who in that instance was the branch office. 

The CuarrMan. Neither in Dallas nor San Antonio could we find 
any documentary evidence that it was authorized, or any official 
business was transacted. 

Colonel Howey. Well, sir 

The Cuatrman. In other words, it looked like you went by Houston 
to see your family. 

Colonel Howe tt. I appreciate it looks that way, but, as a matter 
of fact, the change in itinerary was actually authorized by Mr. Hiller, 
and how he formalized it, I don’t know. But I requested his au- 
thority, and I then took the tickets, the train tickets I had, and can- 
celed them, and canceled my reservations, and procured a travel au- 
thority from him and procured the airplane ticket. 

The CuarrMan. The facts we have and the documents which we 
have, Mr. Howell, are that you went from San Antonio to Dallas, 
and you had a return-trip ticket, and you went by Houston, and that 
there was no prior approval; that according to the regulations you 
are supposed to say why you went, and there is nothing in the records 
to indicate what you did or why you went that way, and if you went 
for personal reasons you are supposed to reimburse the Government, 
and there is no record of that. But you say that you are confident 
that you performed some official business? 

Colonel Howe.. I am certain that I procured the authoritv from 
the branch office. 
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The Caairman. The branch office says “No.” 

All right, sir, let us go to the next one: 

Departed San Antonio, Texas 11:00 a. m., Friday, June 25, 1948; arrived in 
Corpus Christi at 12:00 noon; departed from Corpus hristi at 9:20 p. m., Sunday, 
June 27, 1948; arrived in San Antonio at 10:15 p. m., same date. 

Colonel Howe ut. I cannot recall why I went to Corpus Christi 
on this particular trip. I went to Corpus Christi during the summer 
of 1948. This was shortly after I had gotten to San Antonio, and | 
had gone to San Antonio on the 12th of June, or thereabouts. [| 
made several trips to Corpus Christi during the summer of 1948 which 
I can recall, and this may have been one of them, but I cannot say 
what I actually did. 

I know what I did on each of the trips. One of them, I went with 
the Deputy Administrator, who was Mr. Lanfier, to attend a VF W 
meeting; and I made one trip to the office down there; and I made 
another trip to attend an American or meeting; and I made 
another trip to have a conference with the county judge at Corpus 
Christi. That was regarding our VA office, and their relationship 
with the county-city service officer. 

Now, if I reeall correctly, those are all of the trips, and the reasons 
that I made them, during the summer of 1948, that is, the summer 
and fall of 1948. It is indicated here that I may have gone down 
there to go fishing with Hord. 

The Cuatrman. There is a letter which indicates that. 

Colonel Howe. Now, if | remember correctly, Mr. Hord had not 
moved to Rockport at that time, and that he actually was spending 
most of his time in Odessa, Tex.; and if I am not mistaken, he was in 
Colorado during this period. 

The CHarrMan. Well, you wrote a letter, Mr. Howell, to Mr. 
Hord, in which you said that you had several matters you wished to 
discuss with him, “especially as relates to a little fishing this summer 
and hunting this fall,’”’ and then just after this trip you wrote another 
letter. 

Colonel Howeti. Where was that letter addressed to, sir? 

The CuarrmMan. Addressed to Mr. Hord. 

Colonel Howreti. Where? Wasn't it in Colorado? 

The Cuaairman. I believe it was in Colorado, and you said you 
wanted to know how to get in touch with him at Rockport. 

Colonel Howe.u. After he got there. 

The Cuarrman. And then, let me see, this is addressed to Fost 
Office Box 2827, Odessa, Tex. 

And then, just after that you wrote Mr. Cusick, and told him that 
you “had a very nice fishing trip a few week ends ago down on the 
Gulf and hooked lots of fish,’”’ but that you got seriously sunburned. 

Now, of course, we did not know about the county judge, and we 
have not checked the VF W, but we did check VA em loyees i in Corpus 
Christi, and they say that they were only open on Friday afternoon, 
and that there is nobody there that has any recollection of you talking 
with them. 

Colonel Howe.t. They did not remain open on Saturday. Now, 
I did go fishing during the course of the VF W meeting, and Colonel 
Lanfier, or Mr. Lanfier, and Mr. Inze, with the VFW, and the county 

judge, and myself, went over to Aransas Pass and fished about 3 hours 
one day, and whether this was the instance I was referring to with 
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Mr. Cusick, or not, I don’t know, or it may have been that I went 
fishing some other place. But | have no recollection of fishing with 
Hord any time during the summer of 1948. As a matter of fact, I 
will positively swear that I did not fish with him during this period. 

The CHarrMan. All right, sir. Of course, you can see why we 
questioned it. 

Let us go to the next one: 

Departed San Antonio via Eastern Airlines on July 22, 1948; arrived Houston 
7:25 p. m.; remained in Houston July 23 through July 24, 1948, official business; 
departed Houston, Tex., at 3:05 p. m., July 25, 1948; arrived San Antonio 6:50 
p. m., same day. Reason stated for travel: ‘Consultation with physician regard- 
ing service-connected disability. Authority: TWX, Acting Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Branch 10. 

Now, Mr. Howell, our contention is that you should have made 
this trip as a VA beneficiary, and also that there 1s no record in the 
Dallas office of this TWX granting that authority. 

Colonel Howe... The TWX was actually issued, and we had it at 
the time that the orders were cut. If you recall, I testified already or 
heretofore regarding the circumstances with which I was hospitalized 
in August of 1948, and it was during this period that I again talked 
to the doctors as to the feasibility of the slip graft rather than the 
cross-leg graft. 

The CHArRMAN. Was that official business or personal business? 

Colonel Howe tt. I| considered it official business, and I had pro- 
cured the authority to do so. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Howell, it was customary in your ofiice to file 
with your travel voucher, the TWX which authorized it, and in this 
case there is no TWX filed with it. 

Colonel Howeti. We endeavored to locate the TWX, and I re- 
member having requested the authority, and I remember having 
received it; and why it can’t be located, I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, let us go on: 

Departed from San Antonio at 9:30 a. m., Sunday, September 12, 1948; arrived 
Corpus Christi 12:30 p. m., same date; departed Corpus Christi at 2:55 p. m., 
luesday, September 14, 1948; arrived San Antonio at 5:20 p. m. same date. 
rravel Government-owned transportation, received per diem. teason given for 
travel: ‘“‘Inspection VA installation.” 

What we were able to develop was that there was an American 
Legion convention there at that time, and that you did attend that 
convention. 

Colonel Howe. And also, at the time that they questioned me 
about this, I produced the letter which was from the branch office 
directing that J attend that convention, or authorizing me to attend 
it, and they stated that they had issued orders on all of the rest of the 
managers throughout Texas to attend the convention, and they were 
not issuing orders on me because it was within my region, and | could 
issue my own orders, and they would look forward to seeing me down 
there; and I went down to the convention. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was it customary to go to conventions and put on 
vour travel order that you were going to inspect Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities? 

Colonel Howe... It was, and as a matter of fact, the term “inspect 
VA facilities’ was used, or was the customary term that we used on 
all of our vouchers, on all of our travel orders, from the time I went 
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with the VA. That was a blanket statement that went on there, to 
authorize travel to any area where we had a facility. 

The Cuarrman. Does anybody knew the date of the VA regulations 
which said VA employees would not go to conventions on travel 
orders? There is a regulation, but I do not know the date of it. 

Colonel Howett. There is a regulation on it now, and you can’t 
attend a service organization meeting as officially for the VA any 
more. But at that time, I don’t know whether the regulation was 
or was not in effect, but my superior had told me to be there, and I 
went. 

The Cuarrman. Did he tell you to be there, or did he tell you he 
was going, and hoped to see you there? ; 

Colonel Howe... Actually, what he said, if I recall correctly, was 
that he was going, and he had issued orders from branch on all of the 
rest of the Texas managers, but was not issuing orders on me because 
it was within my region, and I could issue my own orders, and he 
would hope to see me at the convention. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Howell, the regulations effective April 30, 
1938, provide that VA employees will not be allowed to travel at 
Government expense for the sole purpose of addressing meetings of 
organizations, and the expense for the attendance of any employee at 
any meeting or convention will be paid by the VA only when specifi- 
cally authorized by law and approved by the Administrator. 

Now, you think that your superior ordered you to go there? 

Colonel Howe t., I felt that he did. 

The CuarrMan. When you went to something like that, was it 
customary to take official leave, or was it customary to consider 
yourself on duty? 

Colonel Howe... To consider ourselves on duty. 

The CuarrmMan. You did not take leave to be gone 2 days? 

Colonel Howe. No; and as a matter of fact, they still, despite 
this regulation, people still go to American Legion conventions, and 
service organization conventions, utilizing Government transporta- 
tion, and utilizing Government travel funds, and I think that some- 
body attends each national convention at Government expense. 

The Cuarrman. The general usually speaks there, but I think 
under this regulation, he has authority to do it. 

Let us go to the next one: 

Departed from San Antonio 5:45 p.gn., Friday, January 21, 1949, via Govern- 
ment-owned vehicle; arrived Corpus Christi 8:15 p. m., same date. Departed 
Corpus Christi 10:15 a. m., Sunday, January 23, 1949; arrived San Antonio 1:30 
p. m. Received per diem. Reason for trip given: “Inspection of VA installa- 
tions in Corpus Christi.” VA employees stated they had no knowledge of 
Howell’s visit. 

Now, Mr. Howell, the VA employees testified that, of course, the 
office was closed, and that none of them there have any knowledge of 
your having been in Corpus Christi at that time. 

Colonel Howetit. When this matter was raised, I made a series of 
visits to Corpus Christi before and following this to see a man who 
owned a building in which we had our office, and he had been negotiat- 
ing with the branch regarding getting us out of that building, and he 
wanted to have the building occupied by an oil company, and the 
branch had written him and told him that he would have to deal with 
me about it. He claimed to have had several locations for us to look 
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at, and he did that on several occasions, and I went down there, and 
in this instance looked at some locations that he had, and when | 
returned I wrote an official report following it, to the branch office; 
and at the time they asked me about this, I referred them to that 
report, which was, when I left the VA, in the files of the transportation 
office or the files in the supply office. 

The CuarrMan. Why would you make this trip on a week end, and 
why would you not make it during the week during business hours? 

Colonel Howe... It was the time he made the appointment for me 
to look at the facilities. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Howell, what is the regulation on Government 
vehicles? Who can ride in them? In_other words, were you per- 
mitted to take your wife on a trip like this? 

Colonel Howe... So far as I know, you can. As a matter of fact, 
I have been able to find no regulation—when they raised this question, 
I have been able to find no regulation which prohibits it. And they 
looked a considerable time for a regulation which prohibits it, and I 
have never found it. The VA officials take their wives with them 
constantly. 

The Cuarrman. When you went into Corpus Christi, would you not 
contact the VA employees or let the manager down there—or not the 
manager, but your representative down there, know that you were in 
town? And is it not odd that on all of these trips down there, none of 
the employees ever knew you were down there? 

Colonel Howe... At this particular instance, Mr. Carney went 
with us, when we looked at those facilities. 

The CuarrMan. He testifies he did not. 

- Colonel Howe tu. I can’t help that. But when I returned, I wrote 
an official report as to whether we should or should not accept those or 
try to utilize those buildings or space that this man had spotted for us. 

The CuarrMan. All right, sir, let us go to the next one: 


Departed San Antonio 3 p. m., Friday, March 4, 1949; arrived Corpus Christi 


5:30 p. m., same date. Departed Corpus Christi 3:15 p. m. Sunday, March 6, 
1949, and arrived in San Antonio 5:45 p. m. same date. Travel performed 
Government-owned vehicle. No per diem claimed. Purpose given “Inspection 


of field activities, 

Colonel Howe t. I can’t recall specifically. 

The CuarrMan. I am sure you cannot. It just looked odd to us 
that all of these trips are on week ends, and the employees in Corpus 
Christi testified they did not know you were there, and had no record 
of your being there. And sometimes you claimed per diem and some- 
times you did not, and sometimes I suppose you stayed with friends, 
and sometimes you stayed in the hotel. 

Colonel Howey. Actually, I made many trips for which I claimed 
no per diem, and we were constantly short of travel funds, and I felt 
that I could best afford to- travel without claiming per diem than to 
require some of my other employees to do so. They were being re- 
quired to travel, as it was, Mr. Teague, at below the allowable per 
diem rate in many instances, and they were being required to utilize 
their automobiles for less than the reimbursable cost per mile in many 
instances. And I had a deep feeling about the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and I felt that they could serve a wonderful purpose so long as 
they served the veterans. And where I could transact business away 
from my office on the week ends, I had no more hesitancy doing it on 
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week ends, and nights, than any other time, because I considered 
myself on duty 24 hours a day, and sometimes I had to work 24 hours 
a day, and did it gladly and willingly. 

The CuarrMan. Let us go to the next one: 

Period 9:45 a. m., March 21, 1949, to 2 p. m., March —, 1949, via Government- 
owned transportation. Purpose given: ‘Inspection of field activities.’’ Accom- 
— by Mrs. Howell, which is against Government regulations. Arrived 

rownsville 6:45 p. m., March 22, 1949; departed from Brownsville 9:30 a. m., 
March 24, 1949. Visited Matamoras, Mexico. Arrived Laredo, 7:30 .p m., 
March 24; departed 10:30 a. m., March 25, 1949. VA employees in Laredo 
claim Howell made no contact during period with them. 

Colonel Howetu. During that period, I visited each of the field 
stations with the exception of Del Rio, and I started in at Victoria, 
and we went from Victoria to Corpus and to Harlingen, and to 
Brownsville, and to Weslaco, to Laredo, and back into San Antonio. 
And when I arrived in Laredo on the evening of the 24th, I believe it 
was the evening of the 24th, we went directly to the hotel. And the 
next morning T went by the office, and I stayed there a short while, 
and I called the president of the Laredo Jumor College and I went 
out there. And Mrs. Howell stayed in the car and he and I toured 
the whole campus; and then we left and went to San Antonio. And 
he aplogized to her for leaving her sitting in the car all of the while, 
and he didn’t even know she was there. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Howell, while you were down there that time, 
you called long distance to Mr. Blesse and asked for a car to take your 
wife over to Mexico, and you charged that to the Government. Do 
you think that was an official call? 

Colonel Howe... Actually, what I did, Mr. Teague, was this: I 
was supposed to go back. I had been in Harlingen the previous day 
and I had talked to Mr. Blesse, and the mayor, Mr. Ramsay, and | 
had promised them I would come back into Harlingen the next day. 

On that afternoon, I called Mr. Blesse and I told him I would not 
be back up there, or on the morning, and told him I was not coming 
back up, and that I wanted to attend to some additional business out 
at the Brownsville Junior College, and I wanted to go out there and 
try to catch Mr. Barron, and I was unable to get him because he and 
Keasler were off some place, and I didn’t even know Keasler was down 
there. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Howell, you took Mr. Blesse, a VA employee, 
and yourself, and went over into Mexico and spent the day. 

Colonel Howeiu. We went over there along about 4 o’clock. And 
he drove down; he said he would come down and go with us, and | 
told him we planned to cross over to Matamoras that afternoon, 
and he said he would come down and go across with us, as he did with 
almost every employee that went there. We stayed at Matamoras, 
— is just across the border, and we stayed there, I presume, 2 or 3 

ours. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, you went on to Laredo, and your VA em- 
ployees there testified that you did not visit the VA office, make any 
contact with them, nor did they know you were present in Laredo. 

Colonel Howe tt. I can’t understand that, because I actually went 
to the office, and from the office I called and made an appointment 
with Mr. Adkins, and then went out to the college, They knew I was 
coming, and I had written them a letter and told them when I woul: 
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be there, and the approximate time. And I don’t know who they 
talked to in the Laredo office; I presume Mr. Triplett. He was the 
man in charge down there at that time, if I remember correctly. 

The C#arrMan. All right, sir, let us go into April 18. 

Colonel Howe t. I recall that one specifically. 

The CHAIRMAN (reading): 

Left San Antonio 9:40 a. m., Thursday morning, April 14; arrived in Rockport 
at 12:30 p. m.; left Rockport at 9:30 a. m. on the 15th and went to Aransas Pass. 
Left Aransas Pass at 10:30 a. m. and arrived on Corpus Christi at 11 a. m.; left 
Corpus Christi 11:45 a. m. and arrived in Rockport at 12:30 p.m. Left Rockport 
at 11:30 p. m. and arrived in Port Lavaca at 2:15 p.m. Departed Port Lavaca at 
3:30 p. m. and arrived in Rockport at 4:15 p.m. Departed Rockport 4:40 p. m. 
and arrived in San Antonio 7:15 p. m., the 16th, Saturday. 

Colonel Howe... Yes, sir. 

Now, Mrs. Howell was not with me on that trip, and I was by myself, 
and I went to Rockport for two reasons: One was Hord had already 
told me or notified me that he had gone out of the school business; 
that he had disposed of his schools to some people by the name of 
Cochran. He wanted to discuss the disposition of those schools, the 
procedure to be followed. And I told him that I had planned to be 
down in that area, and I had also talked to him about a boat that we 
had had to repossess for failure of the VA beneficiary to make his pay- 
ments on it, and he had turned it back, and I also wanted to go to 
Port Lavaca and check into the housing situation there, which was 
extremely acute due to the building of a huge aluminum plant in a very 
small town. They were also building another plant, another big plant 
was being built about half way between Port Lavaca and Victoria. 

The CHarrMan. Did you go fishing during this period? 

Colonel Howe... I did not, sir. As a matter of fact, we went down 
and looked at this boat, which was tied up at Aransas Pass, and Hord 
was considering buying it to go into the shrimping business, and he also 
had some other man there who I don’t recall, who was interested in 
purchasing the boat, and he agreed while I was there, I made arrange- 
ments with Hord to look after the boat for us, and they had not left 
it in the care of anybody, and it was merely tied up at a dock. 

Also, he agreed to try to find us a purchaser at the time. While I 
was there, I made a call back to the regional office, and talked to the 
assistant loan guaranty officer, if I recall correctly, regarding the boat. 

During the investigation, they had the file on this boat, and they 
brought it in, and there was a notation in the file or there should be a 
notation in the file which reflected the call that I speak about. And I 
went to Corpus Christi to see this man Weber, and at that time he 
wanted to cut our space half in two, and had just about talked our 
people into having it done, and we went up there and took a look at it, 
and we determined it was not feasible for him to do it, and that it 
would cut the veterans off where they could not get in and out of the 
office. I spent about 50 minutes or 45 minutes there in the office, 
and I left and I went back to Rockport, and then I went up to Port 
Lavaca that afternoon, and I talked to the people in the employment 
office of the Aluminum Co. there for a few minutes regarding the hous- 
ing situation. And they stated that the Aluminum Co. was going to 
build their own housing, and that so far as the veteran employees of 
that company, there would be no lack of housing there. 
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The CuHarrman. Do you know Mr. Adkins and Mr. Hord have 
both testified that you went fishing, and Mr. Adkins has testified that 
that is where he met your wife; and he further testified that you didn’t 
leave Rockport, as your travel voucher shows, on Saturday the 16th, 
but that you actually departed sometime during the afternoon of 
Sunday? 

Colonel Howetu. He was mistaken, because the time that we met 
there to go fishing was a subsequent date, and we did go. I think he 
is confused as to the dates. 

The Cuarrman. Would you consider it Government business, Mr. 
Howell, to go down to Rockport, and you were there over 2 days, and 
discuss Mr. Hord’s disposing of his schools? 

Colonel Howe tu. Well, that plus the disposition of that boat, 
which was causing us considerable trouble, a considerable amount of 
trouble. And we had had it on our books for a long while, and we 
had all been working on trying to get rid of that boat, and everybody 
in the office had. And it took a long time before we disposed of it, 
too. 

The CrHatrmMan. Do you know your loan guaranty officer, who 
should have known something about this, testified that you did not 
mention to him before you left San Antonio, but after you got to 
Rockport you called back and asked a few questions about it? 

Colonel Howe t. I did not talk with the loan guaranty officer 
about it at all, and I talked to the assistant loan guaranty officer, if 
I recall correctly. 

The CHarrmMan. Was he the proper one, or was Mr. Conkling the 
proper one? 

Colonel Howe tu. Either one. And if I remember correctly, 
Conkling wasn’t at the office. 

The CuHarrman. It looks to me like, Mr. Howell, had you been 
going down there and working on the boat, you would have gotten 
the information, and not had to call back and ask the outstanding 
balance, and all of the information about the boat. 

Colonel Howe.i. There was some other aspects to it, other than 
that, in addition to the balances due. There were some questions of 
charges that were against the boat, which I did not know the details 
of, and some other things. 

The CuHarrmMan. Your travel voucher shows that you arrived in 
Corpus Christi about 11:45 a. m. on the 15th, and Mr. Hord testified 
that you were fishing with him near Rockport this entire period; and 
again, the VA employees say that they knew nothing of your having 
been in Corpus Christi at this time. 

Colonel Howe... On this date, on this occasion, I went to that 
office, and I talked to the employees about the rearrangement of the 
space that they were talking about, and that Mr. Weber had sug- 
gested; and as a matter of fact, as far as I was concerned, that termi- 
nated my relationship with Weber until along that fall when he finally 
did find us a building that was suitable, and we moved to it. I did 
not see Weber on this occasion, but I did go to the office, and I spent 
about 30 minutes there. ‘ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Howell, was it your duty to take care of the 
boat, or was it a specific responsibility of your loan guaranty officer 
and something that you should not have had to worry about? 
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Colonel Howe... There were a lot of things that the secondary 
responsibility rested with the subordinate employees, that I was 
primarily responsible for, and I was responsible for all of the activities 
in that office. 

The CuarrMan. That is very true, but you see, you testify here that 
it was official business, and Mr. Hord testified you were fishing all of 
the time; and you testify you went down to see about the boat, and 
your loan guaranty officer, responsible for the boat, testified you did 
not mention it to him until you got down to Rockport. 

Colonel Howe t. I had talked to him about this boat a dozen or 
more times, Mr. Teague. 

The CHarrMan. How far is Port Lavaca from Rockport? 

Colonel Howe t. It is about 40 miles, 40 or 50 miles. It is about 
an hour’s drive or a little over. 

The CHArrRMAN. You made it in 45 minutes coming from Port 
Lavaca back to Rockport. 

All right, sir, let us go to August 17: 

Departed San Antonio 4:55 p. m.; arrived at Brownsville 7:05 p. m. 


That is on a Wednesday, August 17. You were in Brownsville the 
I8th and 19th, and departed from Brownsville on the 21st, Sunday, 
and arrived back at San Antonio that evening about 10:30. 

Travel via Braniff Airlines. No claim for per diem. Reason given: ‘Inspection 
VA installation in Brownsville and Harlingen, Tex.”’ 

The testimony indicates that the VA emplovees met you at the 
airport and you talked about 30 minutes, and then you proceeded 
to Port Isabel, where you spent the nights of August 17, 18, 19, and 20, 
in a tourist court as a registered contestant in the Rio Grande Valley 
Fishing Rodeo; and as far as the VA employees testified, you made no 
other visits to contact VA employees. 

Colonel Howe... That is substantially correct, sir, except that I 
think I spent about a little more than 30 minutes initially in Browns- 
ville 

Mr. Meadows, you were present, and how long was I in Brownsville 
there before we actually left? 

Mr. Meravows. I could not say. I was taking the plane, as | 
recall, and it came down, and I was going out on the plane and you 
were coming in, and I wouldn’t know how long you stayed, since | 
took the plane out that you came in on. 

Colonel Howrey. There was some matter which | do not now recall, 
that Mr. Blesse wanted to talk to me about, and he was there at the 
plane. 

Mr. Mrapows. As I recall, he and several VA employees met vou 
at the plane. 

Colonel Howe... I know he was there, and Mr. Barber was there, 
and Mr. Meadows was there. 

The CuarrMan. I do not think it makes a bit of difference who was 
there. What we want to know is: Were you on official business? 
And if you were not, why did you submit a travel voucher saying that 
you were, and receive travel for it? Our information is you were on a 
fishing trip, and you attended a fishing rodeo. 

Colonel Howett. I considered I was on official business for two 
reasons: One, I helped solve for Mr. Blesse a matter that he had that 
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he wanted to discuss with me; and the second was that as part of my 
responsibilities as a regional manager, I was directed to have goo 
relations with school operators, and I made this fishing trip with Mr 
Barber, who was an official of the Valley Vocational Schools, and had 
I not had any official business with Blesse at all, I would have con- 
sidered my reasons for going down to be with Barber during this thing 
as much official as anything else. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know Mr. Barber received $165 from the 
school for that period for entertainment for you? 

Colonel Howrein. He should give it back to them, Mr. Teague, 
because that trip cost me about 100 bucks for my part of the expenses, 
and it also cost Dr. Jackson approximately that much money. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, let us vo into what you did. You 
talked to your VA employees for about 30 minutes. 

Colonel Howe... Yes, sir. 

The Cuairnman. According to them; and then you went to this 
tourist court and stayed there the 17th, 18th, and 19th, spent the 
nights of the 17th, 18th, and 19th at the tourist court. 

Colonel Howe. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As a registered contestant in the Rio Grande 
Fishing Rodeo; and were you on business or were you attending a 
fishing rodeo? 

Colonel Howey. Well, both. I was with Barber constant}, 
during that period, and I considered, under the directions that I had 
under which I operated, sufficient to authorize the travel to and from 
Brownsville on that occasion. That is maintaining good relations 
with educational institutions and people, irrespective of whether | 
made the trip down there to talk to Blesse or not. 

The CuarrmMan. You were a guest of Mr. Barber's, and you talked 
school business with him while you were on the fishing trip? 

Colonel Howett. I sure did. And if you know Mr. Barber, and 
I am sure you do, you don’t get around him without talking business. 

The Cuarrman. Let me see. This was on August 17, 18, and 19, 

and Mr. Barber was in your office on August 11, and that was the 
date that the travel order was issued; and Mr. Barber testified that 
you insisted that Dr. Jackson come along to make a fishing trip. 
@ Colonel Howe t. As a matter of fact, he requested Dr. Jackson to 
come along, because I had told him that I had made other arrange- 
ments, and that I couldn’t come down at that particular time. And 
while he was there, I called Dr. Jackson and he wanted Dr. Jackson 
to make an appointment for him with some doctor in Boston for the 
purpose of having his wife treated; and while I was talking to Blesse 
there, they discussed it at considerable length. And subsequently, 
Dr. Jackson had Mrs. Barber up and had her examined, and did ¢a|! 
the doctor in Boston or made some arrangements with the doctor in 
Boston to have her treated. I understand that she went to Boston 
and had the operation. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Howell, the records we have indicate 
that you and Dr. Jackson spent all day on each of the 3 days of 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, August 18 to 20, inclusive, fishing 
on Mr. Barber’s boat, the Sarah Sue, and that you would go out early 
in the morning a distance of 30 miles offshore for deep-sea fishing, 
returning each evening to Port Isabel. 
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Also, it might interest you to know that Mr. Barber testified that 
you defrayed no part of the expenses in connection with the use of 
the boat. 

Colonel Howe t. I don’t think that I paid any gasoline; as I say, 
[ have never contended that I paid any boat rental. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Howell, do you contend that this was on 
official business? 

Colonel Howe tt. I certainly do, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. All of the days you were out fishing? 

Colonel Howe... Yes, sir, because I considered that Barber was 
the type of individual and was an individual that I needed to know 
and get along with down in that area. 

The CHarrman. After seeing the expense account he got from the 
school this morning, you do not think so much of him, do you? 

Colonel Howe tt. I think that he “got’’ to the school. 

The Cuatrman. And, of course, your travel order says you were 
inspecting VA facilities. 

Colonel Howe tt. I intended to go to Harlingen, and instead of 
going, though, Mr. Blesse met me in Brownsville, and he lived in 
Brownsville just a short distance from the airport, and he was the 
manager up at Harlingen, and it wasn’t necessary for me to go up 
there to see him. 

The Cuarrman. Did you take your fishing tackle with you? 

Colonel Howett. I certainly did, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know that Mr. Barber testified that there 
was no official business that took place on the boat during the fishing 
trip? 

Colonel Howe. Well, I don’t know what he considers official 
business. As long as you are discussing the school business, I con- 
sidered it official, and the school business in the region. 

The CuarrmMan. How many schools did Mr. Barber have? 

Colonel Howe... I don’t know, sir, the exact number, and there 
were four or five, and they were all owned by the Valley Vocational 
School. 

The Cuarrman. What would you be discussing for 3 days? 

Colonel Howe. I can’t outline in detail what we discussed. I 
just don’t recall. But I considered that me being there with Barber 
during that period, Mr. Teague, under the circumstances, was a part 
f my job to create good relationships between the VA and School 
operators. 

The Cuarrman. And it cost him $165 to entertain you. I do not 
cnow if I were in his place whether it would be very good relations 
or not. 

Colonel Howe tt. If that is what it actually cost him. 

The CHATRMAN. Were there any other school people, Mr. Howell, 
that you had to have that much dealings with? 

Colonel Howe. Yes, sir, I have. I had that much dealings with 
Mr. Adkins. 

The Cuarrman. And Mr. Hord? 

Colonel Howretyi. Mr. Hord, yes; and with John Gray of the 
Lamarque Junior College; and I had more dealings than that with 
the Houston University when I was in Houston; and I had that much 
with the San Antonio independent school district; and I had an equal 
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amount of business with the Laredo Junior College, and the Corpus 
Christi Junior College. 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Howell, did you ever direct or cause the files 
of the Valley Vocational Schools and the VA in that area to be searched 
to find something that would show officially that you were in that 
area on official business, after you learned of this investigation? 

Colonel Howe tt. Yes, sir; I did. I asked them if there had been 
anything, because | remember after I returned, that several matters 
were discussed, and I asked them to look in the files and find out if a 
note or memorandum had been made of it. I don’t know whether 
you realize it or not, Mr. Teague, but during the time that this entire 
investigation was going on, I was denied access to all files, and I was 
required to testify from memory, and I was not permitted to talk to 
any employee about any phase of this investigation; and the only 
instruments or documents that 1 was permitted to see were those 
that the investigators offered to me individually. And I don’t 
think —— 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Howell, your own employees and your own 
colleagues in the Veterans’ Administration do not consider that you 
spent your time on official business, and they consider that you spent 
your time on a week-end fishing trip. And it is not just the investi- 
gators and it is not just this committee, but your own employees down 
in Brownsville and Harlingen and all through there, contend the same 
thing. 

Mr. Barber, the school owner, testified you did not talk school 
business, and you went fishing and you brought your fishing tackle; 
and he went to San Antonio and sat in your office and you worked 
up the fishing trip, and you asked about bringing Dr. Jackson, and 
you called Dr. Jackson while he was sitting in your office, and you 
took him with you on the fishing trip. And you contend it is official 
business, that is your contention, but there are a lot of people in this 
world that do not agree with you. 

Colonel Howey. You have asked me to give my explanation, Mr. 
Teague, as to why I did certain things, and if I was wrong, I am the 
first one to admit it, and if any mistakes were made they were mistakes 
of the mind and they certainly were not mistakes of the heart. 

We are talking about travel here. There are many trips that I 
make at my own expense in my own automobile in trying to discharge 
my responsibilities to my employers and to carry out the duties of 
my office, many of them. 

The CuarrmMan. You made a second trip down to Mr. Barber’s 
to attend a fishing rodeo, and you talked on school business that time? 

Colonel Howe. Yes, sir; and I considered that official just as 
much as I did the previous one. But for me to sit here now and recall 
what we discussed in detail would be almost an impossibility. 

The CuarrmMan. I realize that, but I also realize that we have 
found no other place in the United States where a regional manager 
had to spend this much time, always on week ends, as you had to do. 
And your own employees around you, Mr. Howell—and it is not the 
investigators and it is not this committee, it is your own colleagues, 
the men there in the San Antonio office—they seem to have the same 
opinions that we have. 

For example, Mr. White testified that he signed travel vouchers 
that he knew were not right, but that it was you, and he had better 
sign them, or else. 
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Colonel Howe... Of course, to me, that is pretty hard to under- 
stand. 

The CuarrMan. It is difficult for us to understand. 

Colonel Howett. Why an employee would feel that way. And, of 
course, you realize that once an investigation like this gets started, 
that employee gets scared to death, and I am frank to tell you that 
before the thing was over, I was so shocked, and I was so hurt, that | 
couldn’t sleep at night for weeks, to think that I would be singled out 
on minor items such as these, when I had given 5 years of hard, sincere 
service to the Veterans’ Administration. 

I presume the VA considered me a good employee and a good man- 
ager. Iwas called on from time to time, every time they got in trouble 
in Texas in an office, | was called on to help them out. They asked 
me to come to Dallas when the manager was let out up there, or when 
he resigned. I spent a couple of months there trying to get that 
office in shape. 

They were going to send me to San Antonio to do the same thing, 
because the manager there had been fired, and whenever they told 
me they were going to send me down there again on TDY, I couldn’t 
stand it. It cost me a lot of money, as it already had in Dallas, and 
[ couldn’t stand to be on TDY any more; and besides, I like San 
Antonio, and I wanted to move there. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think this committee had sufficient evi- 
dence that they should have investigated your situation? 

Colonel Howe.u. Sir? 

The CuHarrMan. Do you think the committee had sufficient evidence 
we should have investigated you? 

Colonel Howe... | think that they should, and I am happy they 
have, Mr. Teague, but all of this is relative, I think. If these be 
deficiencies, God knows I am the first man to admit them. But I 
think at the same time the committee and the VA should have con- 
sidered some of the good things that came out of my se rvices. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, Mr. Howell, we have only touched on 
a very few of the number of things we have. We have much more 
as to your relationship with Mr. Hord, and we have very many more 
of these cases of travel, and we have testimony of your VA employees 
that they falsified travel vouchers because it was you, and we have 
testimony from Mr. Keasler that he changed travel vouchers. 

Colonel Howeii. And | would like to comment on that, about 
Keasler, just a moment, if you don’t mind, sir. 

Mr. Keasler, which is covered here later, one trip that I made with 
him and Jack Adkins—Mr. Keasler came to me during the course 
of this investigation, and he said to me that Mr. McMillan—and now 
[ am merely repeating what was said—he said that Mr. McMillan 
had come to him and told him he was in pretty serious shape because 
of his relationship with Barber, and that if he would change his 
testimony in regard to that trip, that he made at the time that Jack 
Adkins, president of Laredo Junior College, and | went down and met 
with Barber to go on the fishing trip, and his testimony regarding a 
trip that he made to Laredo with Mrs. Howell, they would forget all 
about this involvement. 

Now, when he told me that, I called the chief attorney into my 
office, and I asked him what I should do about it, and his reecommen- 
dation was to do nothing. 
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I don’t know whether it transpired or not, but I know that Keasler 
got so seared that he didn’t know whether he was coming or going. 

And you must bear in mind that these employees, who are probably 
holding the best jobs they have ever had in their lives, are making 
more money than they ever made in their lives, whenever they would 
get involved in something like this, Mr. Teague, they began to think 
about their families and their children, and how they are going to 
take care of them and feed them. 

The CuHarrman. That is what they testified they were thinking 
about when they falsified and did things they knew were not correct, 
when you wanted special nursing and you wanted private hospitals, 
when Brooke General Hospital was there; and practically all of them 
testified to that same thing, and they said their life was involved. 

Colonel Howe tt. I cannot fire an employee except to file formal 
charges against him. 

The CHarrMan. There is one other travel case I wanted to ask 
you about, and I do not seem to be able to find it, and it was the one 
from San Antonio to Houston, to attend a football game. 

Colonel Howe tt. I recall that. You remember, I talked to you 
about that one when I came up here in January. 

Now, I did go to a football game on that Saturday night. I had 
conducted official business right on through Saturday afternoon. I 
had hoped to have been able to see that game, and I had written a 
friend of mine by the name of Hassell, and asked him if he could get 
some tickets for me to go to the game, and I had also made some 
appointments to see various people. 

he CuarrmMan. Who were they? 

Colonel Howe... People in the regional office. 

The CuHarrman. Who were they? 

Colonel Howe.u. Well, I had contacted Mr. Powell. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Powell testified you came by his house and 
had a drink with him, and that was the extent of it. 

Colonel Howe... That was on Saturday morning, but I spent all 
day Friday, all day long, I spent in the regional office. On that Friday 
morning, Mr. Teague, during that day Friday, we even discussed, as 
I told you, your visit that you had made in to Houston, and your con- 
ference that you had had with Mr. Mills up at College Station, who 
was the assistant manager there, and we talked at considerable length 
about a lot of matters. And one of the matters we talked about was 
some people for the Loan Guaranty Division for the three people 
that had been let out as a result of an investigation I had initiated 
over there, with reference to their activities and their relationships 
with some builders. 

That Saturday afternoon I talked to a man by the name of Hartfeld, 
whom I think you know, who was the former loan guarantor there, at 
considerable length about several loan guaranty people. 

The Cuarrman. Why were you discussing with somebody outside 
of the VA this matter? 

Colonel Howey. He had formerly been the loan guaranty officer, 
and he knew the people well, and he had only been out a short while 
I think he had gone out the previous summer, and I am not sure of 
that. But I had a lot of respect for him, and he was a friend of mine, 
and I had known him for many, many years, and I had a lot of confi- 
dence in his judgment, and I knew that he knew. the people and he 
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knew how good they were, and how well they could do their job, and 
whether or not it would cripple the organization to move them from 
one place to another, and even if they would be agreeable to it. 

I also discussed that same thing with Mr. King the following 
February, here in central office, and told him the valuations that had 
been made by Mr. Hartfeld of those people. 

The CaarrMan. Did you do anything in Houston that you could 
not have done by telephone? You had ordered your tickets ahead of 
time, and you had planned to go to the football game, and Mr. Frank 
White testified that he signed your travel voucher, that he questioned 
it, but—well, to read his quotes: 

* * * on those occasions in which I personally felt that the trip might pri- 
marily be for purposes other than official business, I have refrained from calling 
the matter to the manager’s attention for obvious reasons, and I have also re- 
frained from disclosing my suspicion or belief to higher authority. In each such 
case I actually did not have sufficient grounds for taking action as far as higher 
VA authority was concerned * * * the burden of proof would have been on 

to substantiate my allegation, and it is unlikely that anything other than 
embarrassment to me personally would have resulted. My relationship with 
Mr. Howell was not such that I could call these or similar matters to his attention 
without a display of violent temper. 

Mr. White’s opinion was that you were going over to Houston to see 
the football game, and you said hello to Mr. Powell and several of the 
other men merely to give some justification for your travel and your 
per diem, where you collected $27 in per diem for those 3 days. 

Colonel Howe.iit. Mr. Teague, I think that you should know a 
little background about Mr. White. Apparently, some credence is 
being given to his testimony. 

The Cuarrman. I think some should, the assistant manager of 
the VA, and under you. 

Colonel Howetu. He was no choice of mine, and he was given to 
me whether I liked him or not. As a matter of fact, I had selected 
somebody else to be the assistant manager in San Antonio. 

The Cuarrman. This is March 29, travel from San Antonio to 
Eagle Pass, side trip from Eagle Pass to Del Rio and return to Eagle 
Pass. 

Colonel Howetu. That was a trip that I made by Trans-Texas 
Airways. I visited all of the south regional offices, and I went to 
Del Rio and visited that office, and I visited the Laredo office and 
the Harlingen and Brownsville and Weslaco offices. And there was 
an error made in the travel voucher. When it was called to my atten- 
tion, I had actually finished my work 1 day early, and when this was 
brought to my attention, I immediately reimbursed the Government 
for the $5 or $8 or $10 that was involved. It was purely an error 
made by one of the girls there in the office. We were talking about 
that. 

The CHarrmMan. What official business were you on at Eagle Pass? 

Colonel Howe tt. I had no official business at Eagle Pass, and that 
is the reason I gave them the money back. I actually terminated 
my official business at Harlingen on the previous afternoon. 

The CaarrmMan. Did you not ask for an extension to cover April 

and 2? 

Colonel Howe. No, sir. I had left an itinerary in my office 
where I could be located each hour of the day while I was gone, and 
| finished earlier, and I decided to go back to Eagle Pass. And when 
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this was called to my attention, I immediately reimbursed the 
Government. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Howell, you sent a memorandum to the 
finance officer on April 5, stating that in order to meet all scheduled 
appointments, and due to the schedule of air transportation and 
flights, it was necessary for the traveler to exceed the maximum 
number of days’ travel by one-fourth day. 

Colonel Howe... That was an error, as I have just explained, 
and the error was made by one of the girls who copied the original 
itinerary instead of the notes that 1 had given them, and I am not 
going to even recall which one it was. 

The CuarrMan. Well, Mr. Howell, did you not, before you were 
told about this error, did you not have to certify to this voucher? 

Colonel Howe tt. Yes, sir; I did certify to it. 

The Cuarrman. And you did not think about it then? 

Colonel Howe tt. No, sir; I did not. And, you see, I traveled at a 
reduced per diem rate of only $5, whereas I was authorized $9. 

The CHarrRMAN (reading): 


Mr. Frank B. White, who approved the travel order as authorizing official, testi- 
fied that the itinerary prepared by Mr. Howell prior to his departure scheduled 
him to depart from Harlingen on his return trip to San Antonio, and not from 
Brownsville as subsequently stated in the travel voucher; and consistent there- 
with, the records of the Trans-Texas Airways disclose that the tickets procured in 
exchange for Government transportation requests prior to Mr. Howell’s departure 
on this trip provided for transportation only from Harlingen to San Antonio on 
the return trip, and did not cover transportation between Brownsville and Har- 
lingen. Mr. White testified that Mr. Howell told him during the course of this 
investigation that he actually returned (to San Antonio) on Friday, and had ap- 
parently failed to inform his secretary of his arrival on Friday evening, whereas 
the records of the Trans-Texas Airways disclose that, upon his return from this 
trip, Mr. Howell actually arrived in San Antonio at approximately 12:45 p. m., 
Sunday, April 2, 1950, the time and date stated in his travel voucher. The trave | 
voue her contains an itemized statement of expenses allegedly incurred by Mr. 
Howell for transportation from the Del Rio Airport to downtown Del Rio on 
March 29, 1950, and from the San Antonio Airport to his home on Sunday, Apri! 
2, 1950, but no items of expense for transportation to or from the airports on other 
oecasions on this trip, and the former item was entered out of its chronological 
order after the statement of itinerary and character of expenditures had been 
otherwise completed, indicating that this information was furnished by Mr. 
Howell subsequent to his return from the trip. On April 5, 1950, Mr. Howell 
wrote a memorandum to the finance officer in which he stated (later admitted by 
him to be contrary to fact) that it had been necessary for him to exceed by one- 
fourth day the maximum number of 4 days travel authorized in his travel order, 
in order that he might thereby be authorized to receive per diem through the 
third quarter of Sunday, April 2, 1950. It is apparent, therefore, that Mr. 
Howell necessarily personally participated in the actual preparation of this travel 
voucher, and that he executed and submitted it knowing at the time that it con- 
tained the material misrepresentations set forth herein. 


Colonel Howett. All I can say is that there was no intention to 
misrepresent anything, Mr. Teague. The voucher called for a day 
and a half extra which I should not have claimed per diem for, and 
pay it was called to my attention, I reimbursed the Government 
or it. : 

Now, I would like to talk a little bit about Mr. White, if I may. 

The CHarrMan. Now, just a second, Mr. Howell. There is one 
more thing, and then we will go to that. 

I want to read the conclusions that were arrived at by the investi- 
gators as regards to travel: 
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No. 1 was that the travel was in violation of travel regulations in 
one or more respects. [Reading:] 

2. That the travel in some cases was not authorized. 

3. That the travel in some cases was not on official business in the discharge of 
official duty, and the traveler did not transact official business or perform official 
duties during the period thereof. 

$. The travel, in whole or in part, was performed solely for the personal con- 
venience and benefit of the traveler. 

5. The traveler did not perform his mission or any official duties at one or more 
of the points of travel in conformance with the purpose of travel set forth in his 
travel order. 

6. The travel was by an indirect, less economical route for the convenience of the 
traveler, and not justified as officially necessary. 

7. The traveler was absent without leave from his official station and duties 
during all or portions of the period of travel. 

8. The traveler made irregular use of Government transportation requests. 

9. The traveler willfully used, and/or caused to be used, a Government-owned 
passenger-motor vehicle for travel for other than official purposes. 

10. The traveler willfully used, and/or caused to be used, a Government-owned 
passenger motor vehicle for the transportation of his wife or others for other than 
official purposes. 

11. The traveler made or caused improper use of long-distance telephone facil- 
ities at Government expense. 

12. Less economical travel by private conveyance as “administratively deter- 
mined to be more advantageous to the Government”’ is not justified. 

13. The traveler, in his travel voucher, falsely certified times, dates, and points 
of travel and duty. 

14. The traveler willfully certified in his travel voucher that all such travel was 
performed by him on official business in the discharge of official duty, knowing 
such certification to be contrary to fact. 


As I understand you, vou do not believe any of those are true. 

Colonel Howey. Well, under my interpretation of what my duties 
and responsibilities were, Mr. Teague, I do not consider those con- 
clusions arrived at to be correct. I told the investigators at the time, 
with reference to this travel, that any travel that the VA determined 
officially was not performed and was not in the performance of my 
duties, I would be most happy to refund the money, and I feel that 
way now, and I felt that way then. And there was no intention on 
my part to falsify a voucher. I thought I was doing my job, and 
maybe I wasn’t. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, you want to say something about 
Mr. White. When vou get through, as far as I am concerned, we are 
through, if there are no more questions. 

Anything you want to put in the record, any evidence that you 
have not had time to procure, we will give you every advantage that 
we possibly can. 

Colonel Howe t. If you like, I think I can conclude right quickly. 

I want to talk a little bit about Mr. White. 

The Cuarrman. He was vour assistant manager, and was he there 
when you went there? 

Colonel Howe.u. No, sir. A man by the name of Simms was 
acting manager, and he was transferred to Alexandria, La., as the 
executive officer of the hospital there. 

| had requested another individual, whose name slips me right now, 
who was the assistant director of personnel in the Dallas branch 
office. He had been approved, but subsequently he went to the 
regional office at Dallas as assistant manager. And what is his name? 
And I can’t think of it to save my soul, right now. He is assistant 
manager at Dallas now. 


$6929—51 51 
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The Cuarrman. I cannot recall. 

Colonel Howe... He was supposed to come down &s my assistant, 
and the Deputy Administrator had promised White to either give 
him a managership or assistant managership, because White had 

tten a grade reduction, and he asked me to take him, and I took 

im. I concurred in his coming down. 

White had some characteristics that a lot of people didn’t like. I 
talked to him about them before he came down. White had a lot of 
capabilities, and he did some things that as an individual you can 
never sanction, and it is a question of honor. 

White was very ambitious. I found that he was developing cliques 
in my office, which I didn’t like. I talked to him about them, and 
we finally had some pretty bitter words, White and I did, over Brus- 
sell and over a mar. by the name of Conkling. He despised Brussell. 

The CuarrMaNn. He was your loan guaranty officer? 

Colonel Howext. He was the medical officer, and Conkling was 
the loan guaranty officer. 

He did not like Brussell, arid Brussell in turn did not like him, 
but in many instances I was required to support White in his position 
with Brussell because he was my assistant, and where he would take 
action, even though I might have disagreed with him. Brussell was 
also a little bit bitter about that. 

But White and I finally came to a parting of the ways in July or 
August of 1950 when I caused an investigation to be made of Conkling 
mn his operations. Some things came to light, and I made a pre- 
liminary investigation, and I reported to central office, and those 
people completed the investigation. 

White did not want me to report it to central office. Others did 
not want me to. But I felt it was my duty and responsibility to do 
so, in order that a complete investigation could have been made. 
He did not think that Conkling should have been treated as harshly 
as he was. 

Following the completion of that investigation, I recommended 
that Conkling be removed for cause; and the investigators, the men 
who conducted the investigation or the people who wrote the inves- 
tigation, concurred in that conclusion. 

White and Conkling were very close. From that day forward our 
relationship was strained. 

Now, when this investigation started. he informed me that he was 
going to apply and try to get the posicion as manager, whether I was 
removed for cause or whether I entered into the military service. I 
understand that he was not given the job, and I understand that he 
left the Veterans’ Administration. 

Now, I don’t think, or I have no idea what Mr. White has testified 
to, any more than I have an idea what anyone else has testified to in 
this case or in this investigation, but any opportunity that Mr. White 
had, I feel, to hurt me during the course of this investigation, he 
availed himself of that opportunity. That would be my personal 
belief only. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think, Mr. Howell, that Mr. White’s testi- 
=r was any more severe than practically anybody else in the office 
there. 

Colonel Howe... It may not, it may not be, and I don’t know what 
anyone else has testified to. 
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The CuarrMan. I have read it, but I do not recall his as being any 
different. 

Colonel Howe vt. But I think that you should have had that back- 
ground, in view of your references to him. 

I would like to review, in conclusion, if I may, briefly my history 
with the VA. 

The CuarrMan. All right, sir. 

Colonel Howe.ii. When I went to work for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in February of 1946, I was sent to Houston with instructions to 
open an office and have it fully operating by April. When I arrived 
in Houston, there were no employees, no space, no supplies. I had 
to procure the space. Somebody had gone down from central office 
and made a contract for a garage building, which was no more suitable 
for a regional office than it would have been for a clinic. 

The VA subsequently had to cancel that, and we never occupied it, 
and it cost them several thousands of dollars to do so. 

I opened this office in Houston in an old war building, an old war 
plant which was used by the Reed Roller Bearing Co., and all of the 
supplies 1 have to procure from surplus, from the various Armed 
Forces, and I received some few supplies from the Waco office, but we 
were in operation and doing business by April 5. 

When we received our supplies from Waco, we were thousands of 
awards behind. There were thousands of them, and thousands of 
cases were pending. We had many thousand veterans in school who 
had never been paid, and we had thousands of backlogs of actions in 
our finance office. We could not pay our vouchers, and they were 
behind on those. We inherited a holy mess. 

We worked like dogs day and night trying to straighten it out. We 
were one of the first offices in Texas to get on an absolute current 
basis. 

We tried to operate our office, or I tried to operate those offices, on 
a businesslike basis, and I tried to impress on my employees that 
there was only one reason for them to be there, and that was to service 
the veterans, and that his welfare came first. 

I tried to require that they be courteous to everybody they dealt 
with. 

When the Dallas office blew up, the Deputy Administrator had 
me go up there, and | remained some 2 months, trying to get it 
straightened out. As you will recall, it was quite a job. The housing 
situation was terrible. If you remember, during that time, as a 
member of the Armed Services Committee, you seriously considered 
having an investigation made of the housing situation of the Dallas 
regional office. 

When | completed at Dallas, the San Antonio office, as a result of 
the manager having been fired, had also deteriorated from lack of 
guidance and leadership. They were ill-housed, and they were 
scattered all over town. And there again, the one office in the State 
where they had permitted huge backlogs to accumulate, and some 
four or five thousand claim files back, and they had some three or 
four thousand medical examinations in arrears, and some four or five 
thousand awards accounts in finance unpaid. 

We worked like a dog to get that office going and to get it properly 
housed. It was running well. They were current, and they were 
doing a good job, and we would have things break cut occasionally, 
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but the relationship improved, and that office had a reputation, Mr. 
Teague, of being the roughest office in Texas to deal with because of 
the attitude of people, and they were discourteous. 

I found a letter in the files of that office, written by the San Antonio 
Independent School District, which was the most scathing denuncia- 
tion of a governmental operation I have ever read in my life, because 
of the employees’ attitude and their failure to cooperate in trying to 
arrive at a decent and honorable way to do business. 

That was true with everybody that was doing business with that 
office. They all gave it the same reputation. 

I put in many long hours, and I spent a lot of my own money, 
trying to carry out my job in the Veterans’ Administration, and I 
considered I had one of the best offices in the country. 

During the course of this investigation, as I have said before, this 
office was rated by the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
people, knowing all of these facts and knowing what was under 
investigation, as being one of the three superior offices west of the 
Mississippi River. That information was given to me by Mr. Cole, 
whose job it was to make that evaluation, just a few days ago in 
Omaha. He came through, and he stopped. 

The CuarrMan. His name was Cole? 

Colonel Howey. Yes; Harold L. Cole. And he told me that they 
had completed their audit of the office, and he was fully cognizant of 
the matters which were under investigation, and it was part of his 
report that contained the statement that I outlined a while ago. 

The Cuarrman. I will give you about two more minutes. Is that 
all right? 

Colonel Howe. Yes; I can conclude. 

Now, to me, it is incongruous for the operating people to be charged 
with responsibility of determining whether or not you run a good office, 
and then somebody in the same organization say it is not good, and 
some of the things that they say that was bad about your office were 
the very things that you are complimented im your official reports 
about. 

I tried to run a good office, I tried to do an honest job; and, God 
knows, I put in long, hard hours trying to do it. 

I feel that the matters which they have brought before this com- 
mittee certainly warranted the committee’s attention, but I feel also 
that the full record should be considered, the record of my entire 
stewardship, before | am condemned by anyone. 

I felt very bitterly because of the VA’s attitude in this thing. The 
mere fact that I wanted to go back into the armed services, which I 
had initiated either at or immediately prior to the time that I ever 
heard of the investigation, but I was not motivated by that because | 
was never informed at any time that the investigation was at your 
instigation, and not until | read your letter did I know that you had 
brought on the investigation. And as a matter of fact, I was informed 
all along that it was purely an administrative investigation. 

The Cuarrman. No; I started it. 

Colonel Howeti. And I never knew the reason for it, and during 
this whole investigation [ was deprived of the opportunity to talk to 
the people who actually had the records or performed the services, 
and I have never 
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The CuarrmMan. When they started asking about travel, you knew 
we were investigating travel; and when they started asking about your 
hospitalization, you ‘knew there had been some question about that, 
and you knew we were investigating that. 

Colonel Howe... That is right, but I was not permitted to go to 
the records and put those records into effect. On many of these travel 
vouchers that you have discussed here, I feel confident that there are 
copies of records and reports in the various files in that office to sub- 
stantiate this travel as to what I did on official business. Some of them 
I am positive that they are, and I pointed out one, as a matter of fact, 
where there was one on file, and I called that to the attention of these 
investigators. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not remember which one that w wl 

Colonel Howeti. Yes. That was the one regarding the January 
trip to Corpus Christi when I went to see this man ‘Weber, and J 
returned and wrote a full report regarding all of these activities that 
Weber had, and recommended that we quit trying to find new space. 

The CuarrmMan. You know a number of cases where you said in 
preliminary testimony that you would get something for us, and you 
never did get it. 

Colonel Howeiy. I was never afforded that opportunity, sir, 
They would keep telling me, “You can do this later,” and they knew 
at the time that this investigation was going on, that I was working 
against time, and whenever | informed the Administrator in January 
that I intended to leave on the 31st of January, I urged him in that 
letter to complete the investigation the earliest possible date. 

The CuarrmMan. You did not have to leave, and I urged you by 
telegram to wait until the investigation was over. 

Colonel Howe t. Yes, sir; but you can also understand my feeling. 
Here I had done what I thought was a good job 

The CuarrMan. If I had been in your position, I would not have 
gone to the Air Force, and I would have stayed right there and fought 
this thing out until the sun went down, or something. 

Colonel Howe t. I feel like you have afforded me that opportunity 
now, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we hope we have been fair, because we 
want to be. Anything we have done that is not fair, ] would like to 
correct it. 

Colonel Howe... I think this committee has been most fair, and 
I appreciate it very much. I do not think that the VA was fair, and 
I think that they are changing the rules to fit me as an individual, 
which don’t apply against themselves. 

The CuarrMan. Now, there is no rule that we have quoted you 
that was not promulgated long before we went into this thing, and it 
is like the regulation about taking your wife in a car. That was 
away back yonder. 

Colonel Howe.u. But as a regulation, there was ample precedent. 
All of the people that I know take their wives with them from central 
office, and everywhere else, when they travel; and as a matter of fact, 
I have ridden with the wife of the Administrator in a Government car. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Howell, do you not think the Adminis- 
trator is in a little different category? 

Colonel Howrexy. He may be, but at the same time, he is governed 
by the same regulations that I am. 
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The CuarrmMan. Well, I donot think so. I think the Administrator 
can make exceptions if he wants to, just like when you were ill, you 
went to work in your car, and that was against regulations except in 
certain instances. 

Colonel Howex.. That is right. Now, the doctors told me the best 
thing I could do in order to recuperate was to try to get back to 
work, and certainly if that was a technical violation of that regulation, 
having them carry me back and forth so I could spend an hour or so 
a day in the office, I realized it at the time, and I know it now, and I 
knew it at the time the investigation was going on, and I assume full 
responsibility for it. And if they wanted to fire me for it, they could 
have done so. 

Now, this was not new to the VA. They had asked for a report as 
a result of some articles that appeared in some publications, and they 
had asked a report from each office. I had turned the whole matter 
over to my chief attorney, and he had conducted a thorough investiga- 
tion, and we had written a full report on many of these things. The 
VA had them. 

There was never one word—just like this hospitalization, and just 
like the compensation—and never have they said one word to me 
about it. They are withholding right now my retirement fund, and 
yet they have never made any claim to me for any of this, and the 
only thing they have ever said that I owed them any money on was an 
overpayment in connection with a compensation case, in which I gave 
them back the money. 

Now, I feel that if they feel that I am indebted to the Veterans’ 
Administration from any of this, that they should have long since 
called on me to repay it. 

The Cuatrman. I think that they should have, too, and I am going 
to ask them why they have not. 

Colonel Howe. This hospital thing—and that goes away back to 
1948—now, if they thought that that was wrong, why didn’t they 
say to me, as they would to any other beneficiary, ‘Look, this was an 
unauthorized thing.” 

The Cuarrman. The records show they did, but somewhere along 
the line someone did not complete it. 

Colonel Howe. “Why don’t you repay it, and you owe us so 
much money.” Then I could have acted accordingly. 

And the same thing is true about the Brooke General Hospital thing. 

Now, I am extremely grateful for your opportunity. I feel, and 
definitely so, because the records have not been included here, that 
part of this investigation has been shaded. 

The CuarrMan. Any records you want included in there, we will 
put them in. 

Colonel Howe tu. Those records are not available to me, sir, and, 
as a matter of fact, they came in and impounded my personal 
records and kept them, and I was not given a receipt for them, and a 
lot of the matters which I considered to be personal letters from the 
Administrator, and the Deputy Administrator, and the Director of the 
VA at Dallas, which would tend to shed a lot of light on this, have not 
been included. They have kept those records. 

The Cuarrman. You know, as far as your personal ponents are 
concerned, they estimate approximately 1,000 pages, that involved 
about, as I remember it, 65 days of stenographic work, supposed to 
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have been done on Government time at Government expense, and 
it was personal and had nothing to do with your business. 

Colonel Howe... That is where I had paid bills or written personal 
letters in the office. I think that that is an accepted practice. You 
have to evaluate time. After all——— 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Howell, is it up to you in your office to say 
what is an official call? And when you called me and talked to me, 
and I think the call ran about $12 and you ruled that as official 
business, was it up to you to say whether it was official business or not? 

Colonel Howe t. If I determined whether or not it was official 
business at the time, and if my superiors considered it not official, then 
they can say to me, “That is not an official call, and you have got to 
repay it.” 

The Cuarrman. Who checks those calls, and who knows what 
happens over the telephone calls? 

Colonel Howe... Well, those calls are audited by the finance 
people, and if they have any questions on them, they go to the person 
who authorized the call. 

The CHarrMan. Do you consider it a good practice to borrow 
money from subordinate employees? 

Colonel Howe tt. It depends on who the employee is. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you know we have records of many 
times your borrowing money from your subordinate employees. 

Colonel Howei.i. On three occasions, from two employees, I 
believe. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know we have testimony that a man that 
you had borrowed $1,000 from, that his case was handled in a way to 
keep him employed by the Government when he should have been 
let out, and some of your other employees testified that you did that 
because you did owe him that money? 

Colonel Howe... As a matter of fact, when that employee came to 
me, I owed him not a nickel. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you owe his wife? 

Colonel Howe. No, sir; I did not. He had been in my office 
nearly a year before I borrowed the money, and it had been a consider- 
able period of time before I borrowed the money from him, but I 
do not recall how long actually. 

The CaarrmMan. Did you know anything about Mr. Tucker’s past 
record over the fish and game commission, and did you know why he 
was let out over there? 

Colonel Howe... The only information I had was that he was let 
out because of a fight that he got into with the King Ranch people 
over the sale of venison, and that the Governor was forced to let him 
out because of the pressure they put on him. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know the record showed he was let out 
because he used Government property for personal use? 

Colonel Howe... No, sir; I did not, and I did not know that. 

If you don’t think for a moment, Mr. Teague, that this investigation 
was rough, this man Tucker, for example, went to bed as a result of a 
quizzing he got one night, and he had had a heart attack, and Mr. 
Smiley was informed of it, and the investigators said they knew he 
had a heart attack, and they said they judged their ability as to how 
far they could go with him on their knowledge of what his case was, 
and they told me that the reason that they quizzed him was because 
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of this situation on the firing of my daughter. And I later found out 
it was on a question of his being discharged from the State. And that 
was what brought all of the upset about it. 

The Cuarrman. In the case where you had the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration queen contest, or something like that, was the Loan Guaranty 
Section the one responsible for the money supposed to have been 
collected from contractors? 

Colonel Howe... They were. Now, have they informed you of 
that? In your letter to the Air Force, you stated that I condoned 
certain acts of some employees regarding their acceptance of gifts and 
favors. 

The Cuarrman. I hope the letter says that I alleged that you did, 
and I hope it does not say that I said you did. 

Colonel Howett, I believe that you said it had been reported by 
the investigation as to that. 

Now, that, in general, is what brought on the Loan Guaranty inves- 
tigation. And did they tell you how hard I had fought to break up 
that practice, which was rampant in offices all over the country? 

The Cuatrman. No, sir; I do not think that they did. 

Colonel Howe.t. At the time that they made that investigation, 
they thought I had taken all of the appropriate actions, and that the 
Loan Guaranty people in Washington actually disagreed with the 
findings of the investigators, and that no action should be taken 
against the employees for acceptance of those gifts at Christmas time. 

The Cuarrman. No, sir; I did not know that. 

Colonel Howrett. Now, how much of this testimony has come from 
employees that I was required to take action against, such as these 
Loan Guaranty people, or how much of it has come from employees 
where other disciplinary action was taken against them? And for all 
I know, Caldwell may have been one of the instigators of this thing, 
because he hated me with a purple passion. 

The CHarrman. Of course, there is no way we can know that, and 
all we know is that we talked to everybody that we could find from 
A to Z. 

Colonel Howe.i, Now, at any time that you start an investiga- 
tion, of course, everything points up—anyone knows that—to the 
one individual being investigated. A lot of people see an oppor- 
tunity to ingratiate themselves, they think, or try to better their 
position, during an investigation of this type. There sits with you 
a member of your staff who is familiar as anybody in Texas with 
the type of operations they ran, and I think that he would come to 
this stand today and swear under oath that he considered that the 
offices that were operating under me to be as honestly and fairly 
operated as I could possibly make them, and rated as high as one 
could be rated under the circumstances; and that he had had lots of 
dealings with the VA, and some of them were very unpleasant, as [ 
recall, in the early stages, and he was highly critical of a lot of the 
offices because of the way they conducted their business. 

The Cuarrman. I think I can tell you that, if my memory is not 
wrong, he and I have never discussed that in any way, form, or fashion. 

Colonel Howe... Probably not, but I would have no hesitancy as 
to what Mr. Meadows’ testimony would be regarding the way that 
I conducted the affairs of my office. 
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For example, I happened to be the first man in the United States 
to start the audit teams, and I was severely criticized for it; and yet, 
as a consequence of it, it was adopted throughout the whole Veterans’ 
Administration, and we have recovered millions of dollars in over- 
payments. 

Mr. Meapows. I think it is fair to say, Mr. Howell, that the VA 
in this section, which was the only part of the office that I would 
personally have any familiarity with, or that I had any dealings with, 
in the San Antonio region, was always considered by the office with 
which I was associated to be the most efficient office in Texas, and 
that is in all fairness. 

Colonel Howe tui. Those are matters that I think you should 
consider. 

The CHarrMan. Of course, Mr. Howell, we can take no action, 
and it is merely a case of shedding light for the benefit of everybody 
as far as we are concerned. And anything that you want to present 
and anybody you want to present, if you want to bring someone up 
from Texas, we will bring them up here. That is all we are interested 
in, is being absolutely fair and square with you and fair and square 
with the American people and the taxpayers. 

Colonel Howe... I feel like my stewardship, sir, with the VA; 
that in that I gave as much as any man ever gave to the Government. 

The CuHarrMan. I think that that is a good statement to close with. 

The committee will be adjourned. 

Colonel Howe... Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Setect Commitree To INVESTIGATE 
EpucaTIonaAL ProGram Unper tHE GI BILL, 
Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
445 of the House Office Building, Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman of 
the select committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Evins, Patten, and Scudder. 

Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director of the select com- 
mittee; and James Flannery, staff member. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

From our investigation around the country, it would seem to the 
committee that tools have been a big problem, and in order to com- 
plete our history as far as the GI bill is concerned, we want a rather 
complete history of tools. According to the records, there has been 
some $465 million spent on tools ae supplies since the beginning of 
the program, and J understand that does not include all of them but 
a part of them. 

In our investigations we have encountered a number of instances 
relating to tools. A man up in Pennsylvania told us he had made 
$70,000 the year before in the administration of schools, but he said 
to us, “If I had really wanted to make money, I would have been in 
the tool business.” 

We had another instance where a man down in Texas had been in 
the tool business, and he said he had made about $70,000 and had 
then quit the tool business. We asked him why he quit the tool 
business, and he said he was afraid there was going to be an investiga- 
tion. 

We would appreciate it if you would just start out and tell us 
something about what the problems have been and how the tool 
question has been resolved. 


STATEMENTS OF EDWARD E. ODOM, SOLICITOR; SAMUEL COILE, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION AND EDUCATION; A. H. MONK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE ADMINISTRATOR FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AND EDUCATION; AND FRANK PAGE, DIRECTOR OF TRAINING 
FACILITIES SERVICE, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.—Resumed. 


Mr. Core. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The figures you have just quoted are correct. There have been 
125 million months of training given under the GI bill, and the cost 
of tools and supplies has been something in the neighborhood of $4 a 
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month, which makes the total of almost half a billion dollars for the 
ks, supplies, and equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like to state before talking about 
the tools that, in the testimony that has been given before the com- 
mittee, allusions have been made to an apparent intent on the part 
of officials from the Veterans’ Administration to disregard the will 
of Congress in the administration of some of the provisions of this and 
other legislation. With your permission, I should like to say that 
I came to the Veterans’ Administration about 18 years ago, and that 
in my entire experience in the Veterans’ Administration [ do not 
recall a single instance in which there has been a discussion or an 
effort on the part of anyone, insofar as I could identify it, to disregard 
in any way the will of the Congress im administering legislation. 

Now, I do not, of course, mean by that that we have not made 
mistakes in the Veterans’ Administration: but, from my own personal 
testimony, I should like to say that I never have been aware of any 
official having a desire or an inclination to disregard the intent or the 
will of Congress in the administration of the legislation. 

I simply wanted to say that, because I am neither one of the older 
employees of the Veterans’ Administration nor one of the more recent 
employees. That just comes from an experience I have had since 1933, 
in various phases of the administration of veterans’ legislation. 

Mr. Evins. May I imterject to say that there is a mighty fine 
administrator, and he comes from a mighty good State, the State of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Corze. I want to be held responsible for everything that has 
occurred in the State of Tennessee, Mr. Evins, and that does not need 
to be for the record. 

Prior to June 22, 1944, the Veterans’ Administration made arrange- 
ments with educational and training institutions to pay an allowance 
to the institutions to cover the costs to the institutions for furnishing 
necessary books, supplies, and equipment on a use or rental basis. 
There has been no specific provision in Public Law 16 as originally 
enacted with respect to the furnishing of books, supplies, and equip- 
mrent. Therefore, it was determined by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion that the law did not grant authority to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to furnish these items outright. The Veterans’ Administration 
could possibly have bought the books, supplies, and equipment and 
issued them to veterans direct to be used during the course of training. 
But this alternative was rejected based upon the experience of the 
Veterans’ Administration in the World War | program of vocational 
rehabilitation. In that program the Veterans’ Administration had 
found that often the veteran did not receive the required items at the 
time he needed them and that it was uneconomical to make such 
a great number of individual purchases; that due to the completions 
and interruptions by veterans there was an accumulation of used items 
for which there was no further need, and that at the end of the 
program there was an inventory of new and used items to be sold at 
a sacrifice, given to institutions, or abandoned. In view of this 
experience and the obvious fact that the institutions were in the best 
possible position to determine the books, supplies, and equipment 
needs of the veterans and to assure that the veteran had the items in 
his possession at the time they were required, it was decided that, 
insofar as possible, institutions should be requested to furnish books, 
supplies, and equipment to veterans on a use or rental basis. These 
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provisions were contained in Instruction No. 3 of Public Law 16, 
issued on June 30, 1943. 

The CHarrMaNn. You are speaking of colleges; and when you say 
“institutions” there you do not mean private training schools? 

Mr. Corte. That was all institutions being utilized under Public 
Law 16. 

A change in basic policy occurred as a result of the enactment of 
Public Law 346, effective June 22, 1944. Paragraph 5 of title Il of 
that law authorizes the Administrator to pay 
for books, supplies, and equipment * * * as are generally required for the 
successful pursuit and completion of the course by other students in the institution. 

Furthermore, section 402 of Public Law 346, applicable to both 
Public Law 16 and Public Law 346, provides that 

Any books, supplies, or equipment furnished trainees or students under part 
VII or part VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a) shall be deemed released 
aa = * *. 

Mr. Fuannery. May I break in a moment, Mr. Coile? Has not 
the administrator, since 1944, in the passage of Public Law 346, had 
essentially the same authority on the matter of furnishing supplies, 
and has it not been discretionary authority? In other words, has it 
not been that he could or could not furnish supplies at Government 
expense, at his own discretion? 

Mir . Come. That is correct. The law said “may” pay, and did 
not say “‘shall’’ pay. 

Mr. Frannery. With the exception of Public Law 268, 1945, 
stating returned supplies may be disposed of in any manner approved 
by the Administrator, has not the Administrator’s authority with 
regard to supplies been the same since 1944, insofar as the law is 
concerned? 

Mr. Coie. I believe that is correct: I believe the basic provision 
in Public Law 346 in paragraph 5 has remained unchanged except as 
to that provision in Public Law 268 that had to do with the disposition 
of the supplies. I think that that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Ftannery. Were the schools or the veteran trainees given any 
direct legal responsibility under Public Law 16, or 346, as amended, 
in connection with supplies? 

Mr. Come. I am not sure, Mr. Flannery, that I quite understand 
the question. 

Mr. FLtannery. What we are trying to get at is that the Adminis- 
trator has been responsible under the law for this question of supplies. 
It has been the Administrator’s responsibility; in other words, he had 
discretionary authority, and the authority has remained the same? 

Mr. Corus. I should like to point out that the authority of the 
Administrator has been discretionary authority as to whether he 
should pay; but the law also, I think, fixed certain responsibilities on 
the school, because it stated that the supplies that he could pay for 
would be those supplies that are customarily required by the institu- 
tion for the successful pursuit of the course by other students. 

Mr. Fiannery. Does the law say that in connection with the 
— 

Mr. Corie. I will quote from the law: 
for books, supplies and equipment * * * as are generally required for the 


successful pursuit and completion of the course by other students in the institu- 
tion. 
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That is from paragraph 5 of Public Law 346. 

Mr. Fuiannery. But it also says that he may pay. 

Mr. Corre. Oh, yes, but the definition of what he may pay for is 
what I have just read. 

The Cuarrman. What does the general term “supplies’’ include? 
Does it include books and equipment? 

Mr. Corie. It speaks of books, supplies, and equipment. 

Now, —— certainly may be consumable or nonconsumable 
supplies. do not know just exactly what distinction you would 
make between books and supplies which are nonconsumable supplies. 

The Cuarrman. Under this general term of “supplies,” it includes 
all of that, as | understand; and when you speak of “supplies,’”’ you 
mean all of it? 

Mr. Corte. The way we are discussing it this morning, it means 
all of it. It means books and equipment and consumable and non- 
consumable supplies. 

Mr. Fiannery. That is the definition in the regulations? 

Mr. Come. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiannery. In the matter of furnishing of supplies by institu- 
tions, has not the Veterans’ Administration considered the institu- 
tions as agents of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Come. I think — this is getting into a matter of some 
legal interpretations that perhaps Mr. Odom should provide the testi- 
mony on. I am not sure that I understand the implications of the 
question. But as I do understand it, you are asking us whether or 
not we have made institutions our agents in the supplying of the 
books. 

Mr. Fiannery. That is right. 

Mr. Corte. Mr. Odom, would you care to answer that question? 
acer Opvom. Would the committee desire something further on 
that? 

The CuHarrMan. Is it not true that legally, they are not your 
agents, and actually and institution was an agent of the VA in fur- 
nishing supplies to the veterans? 

Mr. Ovom. To the extent of them doing an administrative job that 
otherwise the Administration would have had to do with its own em- 
ployees—and by that, I mean actually the work of issuing books and 
supplies and things of that nature, billing for them, and collecting 
for them—to that extent, by regulation, the Veterans’ Administration 
did say to these schools that “You may do that for us, and we will 
pay you, in certain instances, 10 percent or not to exceed 10 percent 
of the cost of the books and tools so supplied.” That is, without 
actually in law saying, ‘You are our agents,” I would say that under 
the law of agency, in effect they were. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Odom, I have one question right there. A 
number of colleges would prevent a student from buying books out- 
side of their college book stores. For example, a school in Texas 
A. & M. did that. They required the student to buy books through 
their book store. And did the VA ever bump into that any place, 
and was any kind of a ruling ever made on it? It would seem that 
the school is rather arbitrary in doing that. . 

Mr. Opvom. Not by my office; I think my recollection is correct 
that we never had such a question presented to us. | am not saying 
that administratively they might not have had the question, and | 
just do not know. 
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Mr. Monk. We had that question, Congressman Teague, in several 
places, but we took the position that it was entirely a matter for the 
schools to decide, how they would furnish the books and where they 
would procure them, because we felt that we could not tell the schools 
how to run their business. 

The CHarrMan. Of course, the school was buying the books at 
cost, and selling them back at retail to the students. 

Mr. Monk. That is right, where they operated a book store. 

The Cuarrman. If it had been the student’s own money, he would 
have gone to a second-hand book store and bought many of his books. 

Mr. Corve. I think that that is correct, and I think that I should 
right now state that the committee will doubtless recall in our response 
to the committee’s questionnaire of January 29, 1951, that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration stated that the matter of books, supplies, and 
equipment, the administration of this provision of the law had been 
satisfactory neither to the Government nor to the schools. I do not 
know of anything, unless it has been the matter of negotiation of 
fair and reasonable rates, that has been fraught with more difficulties 
than this particular thing. 

The Cuarrman. The whole book-supply problem. I think that 
is true. 

Mr. Core. I think it is generally admitted by institutions, institu- 
tions that have tried to do a good job, that it has been almost im- 
possible for them to do a job that they would be proud of. I have had 
many expressions from men who have been involved in institutions of 
higher learning, even, in a capacity of veterans’ coordinator or veterans’ 
counselor, who have stated that they have had very grave difficulties 
in the matter of having the faculty certify only the essential items as 
being required. 

So that I think it is generally conceded this has not been a provision 
of the law that has been susceptible, perhaps, to satisfactory 
administration. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you people ever made any kind of a study 
about how much profit was made by our big institutions on their 
books and supplies? 

Mr. Opom. Mr. Teague, cases coming to my attention reveal that 
some of the book stores, whether owned by the colleges or by private 
individuals, would get discounts of anywhere from 20 to 30, and 
maybe in some instances more, percent. 

May I, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, add one word 
there which may be helpful to the committee in connection with the 
genesis of this book, tool, and supply business? The amendments of 
which Mr. Coile spoke, particularly the one stating that the books, 
tools, and supplies issued to veterans would be considered as released 
to them, were because of some very difficult experience that we had 
back in the early 1920’s, and even before, under the act of June 1918, 
which originated the vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans. 
| happen to have anteceded Mr. Coile by a good many years, and I 
have been in this legal business about 32 years; and | remember in 
connection with the books, tools, and supplies which were purchased 
for disabled veterans under that act, and extending along to almost 
1926, that we had a terrific bookkeeping problem. Just as a matter of 
levity, so to speak, at one time the central office—and I was not in 
central office at that time—issued a regulation that we had to count 
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all of the livestock and other property belonging to the Federal 
Government, and being used by trainees on the farm training and 
placement training, and everything of that sort. Whereupon, our 
property man wanted to know of me, as their legal man out there, 
whether he was required to count the bees; and if so, how he would 
proceed about doing it. 

It just illustrates what we were up against in trying to keep property 
ace ounting under the Government system. 

So it was proposed to not require that at all, insofar as these books 
and tools were concerned, but to consider them as being issued, and 
with the supposition that if a person completed his course of training 
satisfactorily, they would be considered as his property. 

I think by regulation it was provided quite early that if he did not 
do so, that he would have to account for them. That later, I think, 
was placed in the statute. But I just thought that might be helpful 
as showing that the Congress, or the committees of the Congress 
concerned with this legislation, have been apprised from time to time 
of the situation. 

Mr. Evins. May I make an observation, and perhaps add a ques- 
tion to it? 

Mr. Odom, I had been under the impression that this program was 
without precedent, and that we had had no experience in a matter of 
this kind; and now you have admitted that from 1918, the VA has had 
experience or has had some instances of the handling of books, tools, 
and supplies for disabled veterans following World War I. 

Mr. Opom. My statement was, sir, that of course, I was not with the 
old vocational rehabilitation outfit of the then Federal Board for 
Vocational Rehabilitation, until 1920; but from the very inception of 
that training program on, they had that difficulty, yes, sir. That was 
not then the Veterans Administration, or even the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and that was before the Veterans’ Bureau was created. 

Mr. Evins. The Veterans’ Administration grew out of the old 
Pension Bureau? 

Mr. Ovom. That part of it was what is now the Education Depart- 
ment of the Federal Security Agency, and it was then the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division. 

Mr. Evins. At least from the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
dealing with veterans of 1918, you had some experience in the handling 
of books, tools, and supplies? 

Mr. Ovom. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. And it would seem that on the basis of that experience, 
we should have had a more tight method or a better method. The 
VA has had this experience, and we have been proceeding, or at 
least some of us, under the impression that you had not had any 
experience in these matters. But your admit by our own testimony 
that you have had this experience, ‘and yet the total figures that was 

testified to by Mr. Coile, of $465 million, on the books and tools and 
— since the beginning, is prac tically half a billion dollars. 
ow, I would like to ask you, what program has the VA_ had for 
checking up on these books, tools, and supplies, to determine whether 
the veteran got them or whether the schools retained them, or whether 
they were actually consumed. 

Mr. Ovom. I think Mr. Coile will want to answer that, but before 

doing that may I, sir, say that while I have not been in the adminis- 
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trative end of it this time, I think I am in a position to compare what 
has been done under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Public Law 
16, and also the GI bill, so-called, Public Law 346, as compared with 
what was done under the original Rehabilitation Act of 1918; and I 
can say that it has been my experience that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration under these two later bills have been less lenient in affording 
books, supplies and equipment, than they were under the 1918 act. 
As a matter of fact, at that time—well, at least they have not allowed 
plows and cows and things of that sort, under this program. 

Mr. Evins. They gained a little by experience. 

Now, Mr. Coile, can you tell us what the program was the VA 
instituted with respect to checking up on these tools and supplies, and 
whether they went to the veterans or whether they were retained by 
the school, or whether the supplies were consumed? 

Mr. Core. Well, Mr. Evins, I think that I should say first that 
under Public Law 16, that is, the law providing vocational rehabilita- 
tion for disabled veterans, we have fairly close contact with the vet- 
eran and know a considerable amount about his progress through his 
course, and also the supplies and the books that he requires and needs 
for the successful pursuit of his course. That is because we have 
contact with him through our training officers. 

In respect to a Public Law 346 case, we do not have that contact. 
Our scrutiny of what transpires in connection with the issuance of 
books, supplies, and equipment, occurs as we audit the books of an 
institution and examine their invoices, and also examine the receipts 
to the veterans. 

Mr. Evins. We had many veterans who testified that they did not 
get their supplies and their tools, and they did not receive them. 

Mr. Coie. | suspect that that is probably true, that they did not 
receive them. And maybe we have paid for a good many supplies 
that were not received. But those same veterans may have signed a 
receipt indicating that they did receive them without having read 
what the receipt was; and that receipt, of course, being on file in the 
institution, stands to us as evidence that the school did issue them. 

I do not mean to say that that has always been the case, and | think 
that there have been cases where we have found that institutions did 
not possess the receipts, and have taken that as a means for suspend- 
ing the payments for that claimed issuance of books to that veteran. 

Mr. Evins. How extensive were your checks and your investiga- 
tions on this, and was it spot-checks or did you go very deeply into it? 

Mr. Come. May I ask Mr. Monk to elaborate on that a little bit, 
because there are two phases to the matter of the audit of the institu- 
tion that I would like for him to discuss with you in a little bit more 
detail than I will. 

Mr. Monk. Under the regulations, the regional office is supposed 
to visit the profit school twice each year to check the billings, which 
includes a check of the furnishing of books, supplies, and equipment 
and the charging for the books, supplies and equipment; and to the 
nonprofit school, they are supposed to make a Visit once each year. 

Now, we have not in all cases made those checks as are required 
by the. regulations, because of the lack of personnel do to it. But 
by and large, I think the check has been fairly thorough as to the 
record maintained at the institutions to support the charges for books, 
supplies, and equipment. 

86929—51——52 
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Mr. Evins. | want to ask one further question. How do you 
account for schools using the identical tools, billing the VA at sub- 
stantially different figures? For instance, we had testimony in 
Pennsylvania that one school was using a butcher knife for a meat- 
cutting school, and billed the VA on vouchers for about $5; and the 
same school, operated in some instances by the same officials, over 
in another State, billed them for $19.95 for the same tools, a little 
less than $20. And those vouchers were approved by the VA in 
both instances, and they approved the $5 ones and they approved 
the $20 ones, but they were the same tools. How do you account 
for that system or method of getting by the attention of the VA? 
Would you not think that there would be some examination or 
question on it, if schools came in for about $20 and other vouchers 
came in for $5? What system did you have of checking those 
variances? 

Mr. Monk. Of course, if they were two different regional offices, 
there would be no way at all. 

Mr. Evins. This happened to be the same regional office. 

Mr. Monk. I misunderstood. I thought you said it was in an- 
other State. 

Mr. Evins. Pennsylvania and West Virginia; are they under the 
same regional office? 

Mr. Corie. A part of West Virginia is under the Pittsburgh office, 
but that is about three counties in West Virginia that are served by 
the Pittsburgh office. 

Mr. Evins. I understand both of these cases came right into 
Philadelphia. One school billed the VA on vouchers for $19, and 
the other school billed the VA for $5, and they were both approved. 

Mr. Corie. I would suspect that the supporting invoices for the 
school that billed at the rate of $19 were themselves fraudulent, in 
that they did not represent the actual cost to the school. 

Mr. Evins. We had testimony to the effect that the $5 was in 
excess of the cost of the tools, and it was about $3.50 or $4, and it 
was $5 at the maximum that would represent their value. 

Mr. Monk. That was a case, was it not, where the school actually 
had invoices from the company, but had arranged to go to the bank 
with the company when they paid the invoice and divvy up the cash? 

Mr. Evins. What I am asking is: What system of checking on 
these tools did the VA employ? Did it look at the vouchers and put 
a rubber stamp on them, and say, “O. K., pay them’? 

Mr. Monk. We paid on the school’s certification. 

Mr. Evins. Did your spot checks or your investigation look into 
this voucher situation to any extent? 

Mr. Mon«. Yes, sir; checking at the schools to see that the billings 
to the Veterans’ Administration were supported by bona fide invoices 
was done. That was done im the files of the school where they had 
paid the manufacturer or distributor for those tools. 

Mr. Evins. Did you examine the tools or make any investigation 
as to their relative value or costs, or did you just look at the paper? 

Mr. Monk. It was not until about the middle of 1950, when we 
required bids, did we examine into the value of the tools. 

Mr. Evins. Until 1950, there was no investigation into the value 
of tools, and you just looked to see if the records were kept, and if the 
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invoices were submitted, and your sole function, then, was to stamp 
them and send them over for payment? 

Mr. Monk. If there was evidence that the veteran got the tools. 

Mr. Evins. Regardless of the cost? 

Mr.. Monk. If the cost was supported by an invoice or invoices 
in the school’s files that they had actually paid that amount of money 
to a supplier for the tools. And then we paid the school. 

Mr. Evins. According to your program, twice a year, on the profit 
schools, you had to look at the records to see if there was supporting 
evidence for the tools, books and supplies; and in 1950 you began 
looking into the value of the supplies which were vouchered? 

Mr. Monk. That is approximately right, yes. 

Mr. Fuannery. Mr. Monk, there was in 1946 a Leon P. Howell, 
manager of the Houston, Tex., regional office, who wrote to Mr. 
William T. Murphy, who I believe was the branch director of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and education for that branch area, and he 
forwarded a draft of a bulletin that he proposed to put out which would 
tighten up on supplies; and he stated this to Mr. Murphy, and it is, 
incidentally, exhibit F in this file— 

We would appreciate your comments on these publications prior to issuance; 


and as we are very anxious to have these drafts published, we would also appre- 
ciate your prompt consideration in this matter. 


Under date of May 28, 1946, Mr. Murphy wrote back to Mr. Leon 
P. Howell, manager of the Veterans’ Administration Regional Office 
at Houston, Tex., and stated this, and I am quoting: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 22, 1946, enclosing a 
copy of a proposed bulletin covering accounting procedure with reference to 
books, supplies, and equipment issued to trainees in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
wath, 7° 9 

We cannot approve procedures which necessitate considerable work and obliga- 
tions on training institutions in the regional offices which are not required by 
the law and the regulations of the Veterans’ Administration. * 

Your proposed memorandum states, “Each institution or hadiees concern 
that is approved for the training of veterans will be responsible for the accurate 
accounting of all expenditures for which they are reimbursed by the Veterans’ 
Administration. The following supporting documents will be submitted to the 
Veterans’ Administration with their statement for reimbursement 

“For reimbursement covering the cost of supplies, equipment and tools, an 
invoice from the supply house showing the total number of articles purchased, 
the cost per article, and the aggregate cost.”’ 


That is the end of the quote. And then, Mr. Murphy goes on to say 
this about the quotation: 


Nowhere in our regulations are schools or other training institutions required te 
submit to the Veterans’ Administration any invoices showing the cost to the 
training institutions of the articles furnished. 


And then, farther on down, he says: 


You will see from the above that the regulations of the Veterans’ Administration 
do not provide for the accounting of books, supplies, and equipment furnished 
trainees undergoing institutional training, except, should we for any reason chal- 
lenge the propriety of a charge, we may then examine into the items making up 
such a charge. 


Now, in effect, what Mr. Howell proposed to do was to set up a 
tight control on the amount of tools and the cost of the tools that were 
being issued, and the cost of the supplies being issued, and that was in 
1946; and he was told in fairly forceful terms, throughout this four- 
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page letter, that it was not provided for in the law, and it was not 
provided for in the regulations of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
therefore, he should not do it. 

Mr. Monk. Mr. Flannery, what you read there seems to have to 
do with an accounting procedure, which would have required the 
schools to submit invoices with the vouchers to support the claims; 
and I can understand why Mr. Murphy rejected such a system. Now, 
as far as any tightening up at that time in 1946, I do not recall whether 
Mr. Murphy contacted our office in connection with that particular 
bulletin, but I am quite confident that had he done so, we would have 
told him in no uncertain terms that the regulations at that time 
required us to pay to the institution the cost of books, supplies and 
equipment that the institution certified to us as being customarily 
required of all students. That was in 1946, and that was very early 
in the program, before some of these abuses and irregularities were 
thoroughly developed. 

Mr. Fuannery. Well, the point is this: that often, or I will say 
fairly often, the committee has had complaints from the school, the 
various schools, particularly trade schools, that prior to 1947 they 
were led to understand, either indirectly or actively or by lack of regu- 
lation, or even in conversation orally with Veterans’ Administration 
regional officers, that a certain supply liberality was expected. 

Mr. Monk. Well, I do not know the basis for that, Mr. Flannery, 
and I do not know of anything we did here in central office that would 
have indicated that there was to be a liberality in the supplies. But 
there certainly was an indication that the veteran was to get for 
his training exactly the same as any nonveteran would have if he 
were going to that school and paying his own bill. 

Mr. Fiannery. It might not have been, or I would not say an 
action on the part of the central office; but, for instance, we will just 
take a concrete example—When the Veterans’ Administration changed 
from a use policy to an outright purchase policy, with the advent of 
Public Law 346, in 1944, an all-station letter of August 29, 1944, 
signed by O. W. Carden, Assistant Administrator, was issued to all 
regional offices, stating in part as follows: 

(4) You are aware that the act, as amended, provides for the release to the 
trainee of such book-, tools, supplies and equipment furnished to him. It is 
trusted that this provision, which in effect provides for furnishing such articles 
outright instead of on a rental basis, will overcome any objections that may be 
felt by some institutions to furnishing these articles. If a school has a policy of 
a these articles to other students, this practice will be continued in the case 
of veterans. 


and now, this is extremely important; 


In making contracts with schools which do not furnish books, tools, and equip- 
ment and supplies on a rental basis, it is urged that the contract provide for fur- 
nishing them on an outright purchase basis. 

Mr. Monk. That was an administrative matter there, Mr. Flannery, 
where we determined that the Veterans’ Administration could not 
undertake the furnishing of books, supplies and equipment to students 
enrolled in institutions, for many reasons, and it was necessary for the 
veteran to have certain books, supplies and equipment in order to 
successfully pursue a course. Therefore, we urged very strongly the 
institution to make those things available to the veteran so he 
could pursue successfully his course of training. 
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Mr. Ftannery. Well, Mr. Monk, he would have them made avail- 
able to him on a rental basis or an outright purchasing basis, in either 
case; but the point in question here is the urging that they not be put 
on a rental basis, but on an outright purchase basis. 

Mr. Monk. That is not what this says, Mr. Flannery. 

Mr. Core. I think that the sentence has to be read as it appears in 
context, and it says: 

In making contfacts with schools which do not furnish books, tools, and equip- 
ment and supplies on a rental basis, it is urged that the contract provide for 
furnishing them on an outright purchase basis. 

The CuHarrMan. Does that mean that if they did not supply them 
on a rental basis, vou did not want them to; you wanted the institu- 
tion to furnish them on an outright purchase basis? 

Mr. Cote. If they would not supply them on a rental basis and it 
was not their practice to supply them on a rental basis, and they had 
allowed each student on his own resources to buy and purchase the 
books, then we wanted them to furnish them to the student so that 
the student would have them when he needed them, and in the 
amounts and in the quantities that he would need, rather than that 
the Veterans’ Administration attempt to do it. 

Mr. Patrren. Did you not start out on a use basis, and then change 
to an outright purchase basis, and go back to a use basis? 

Mr. Corte. The use basis has always been continued for those 
institutions that have that kind of a policy or practice in the institution. 

Now, I admit that there are some exceptions, where we did urge 
institutions to furnish them on a purchase basis when it had been their 
practice to do it on a use basis. I think that the committee is aware 
of two instances where that was done. It was done mistakenly. 
But the policy was always, if the institution had a practice to furnish 
them on a use basis, to continue that policy. 

Mr. Patren. I probably ought to ask vou this question, but vou 
said that you had a definite experience from the 1918 act, the Rehabil- 
itation Act, in the matter of books and tools. From that, you must 
have had some conclusion, and what was the conclusion in regard to 
use or outright purchase? 

Mr. Ovo. On that particular thing, my recollection is not good 
enough to go back that far and say that we had the problem of the 
schools furnishing them on a rental basis. It is possible that that 
could have happened in some parts of the country, but in my part of 
the country, which was the Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wvyo- 
ming area, we did not have that. 

Mr. Patren. You had outright purchase? 

Mr. Opom. Our difficulty there was keeping account of the property, 
because then the Government retained the title to the property. That 
was so, even though the veteran was using it. 

Mr. Parren. Which would indicate that you should have a general 
use policy’in this new program, would it not, instead of outright 
purchase? 

Mr. Opom. That is more of an administrative problem than it is 
legal, but from my experience, I would say that we would have had 
a great deal of difficulty in inducing universities, colleges, and the 
institutions with which we were dealing generally in 1945, 1946, and 
1947, to change their procedure. As a matter of fact, the very genesis 
of the title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was that the 
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Government should not interfere in any way whatsoever with the 
way education was carried on in the States. We were just to pay the 
bills. And it was even forbidden, in paragraph 8, that we should in 
any way interfere with that. So that I think we would have had great 
difficulty in those days in trying to induce schools to change their 
procedures. 

Now, later, when so many new schools came into the picture, and 
we had, just as a matter of protection to the taxpayer, to do things 
which we knew were not more than 50-50 certain to be upheld by the 
courts, nevertheless we went ahead and did them because we felt that 
the taxpayer had to be protected. 

It just so happens that we were right, and the courts have sustained 
us in every instance; but we did go ahead and do something that we 
knew we would have to fight out in the courts, with only a 50-50 
chance of being successful. 

Mr. Scuppger. Mr. Odom, I would like to ask you the question: 
What is the average cost of books, supplies, and equipment that is 
issued to a veteran in the pursuit of a course? 

Mr. Opom. I would not be in a position to answer that question, 
and I doubt that the administrative officers could; but I know from 
cases coming to my attention that it runs from almost nothing, in 
certain courses, to a very great deal, for example, in medical courses, 
where they have to purchase high-type microscopes and instruments of 
various sorts, and it may run in such courses as that to a great many 
hundred dollars; whereas in perhaps just an ordinary typewriting or 
Te gum course, it might amount to maybe $2 or $3, or something 
ike that. 

Mr. Scupper. Do you mean to tell me that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration pays for these highly technical instruments that doctors and 
professional men have? 

Mr. Ovom. When they are required of all students of the institu- 
tion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that that is one of the 
things that we should explore very thoroughly, because as I see this 
training program, where the trainee has no responsibility for either the 
purchase or the tuition or expenses, or anything of the sort, we could 
very easily and I have found we have taken advantage of the Govern- 
ment in their desire to educate these voung men. 

It seems to me that if a plan were devised—and I would like to get 
your opinion on this—where all supplies and equipment necessary 
for the prosecution of a course should be paid for by the veteran, and 
get away from this phase that has become more or less of a racket in 
the program, it might put the training on a little higher level. 

Do you think that that would adversely affect the person who really 
wants to be trained? And I do not mean those who just want com- 
pensation and a place to sit around on a cold day, but I mean the 
person who is honestly endeavoring to improve himself. And would 
that be a handicap to a veteran? 

Mr. Ovom. I am happy to answer the question, but I must make it 
clear that T am doing it on my own responsibility, and it is Odom’s 
answer and not the answer of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
or of the Veterans’ Administration. But since the Congressman 
asked my opinion, it is simply this: I have always felt, and I feel even 
more strongly today, that to have left it as wide open as it was in title II 
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brings about pressures, and I mean pressures all up and down the 
line—and I suspect this committee knows what I am referring to—to 
supply equipment particularly, as distinguished from books, perhaps, 
about which there is a great deal of question. 

I am also of the opinion that the only practical way for the Govern- 
ment to avoid that would be to provide that the veteran himself 
would pay his own tuition, for his own books and supplies, with reim- 
bursement to whatever percentage of that the Congress should see 
fit to provide for by statute. 

Mr. Scupper. Thank vou. 

Mr. Core. I can answer Congressman Scudder’s question that had 
to do with the average cost. Now, the average cost has been shown 
to be somewhere in the neighborhood of $4 per month for each man in 
training. 

Mr. Parren. Did you not start out with a use basis, and then go 
to an outright purchase generally, in your administration, particularly 
as it dealt with trade schools, and then back to use again? 

Mr. Corte. Congressman, we started out under Public Law 16 
entirely on a use basis, even in an institution that had not customarily 
furnished books on a rental basis. After Public Law 346 was passed, 
we followed the usual practices of the institution, whatever that might 
be, whether it was use or whether it was required of the student to 
personally own. 

Mr. Opom. The numbers involved had some bearing on that, did 
they not? That is, the numbers of veterans involved. 

Mr. Parren. It had not worked under Public Law 16, just use 
only, in the institutions that had previously done it, and there had 
been some criticism of that; and is that why the law was changed? 

Mr. Corxe. I do not think it was why the law was changed. The 
provisions of title Il apparently, throughout its entire length, relied 
upon the usual practice of an institution in respect to tuition charges, 
and also in respect to fees, and the books, supplies, and equipment 
that were required for a student to successfully pursue his course. 

Mr. Parren. Under Public Law 346, after you started out in this 
outright purchase, then you went back to use; and why did that 
happen? 

Mr. Corte. We attempted to continue the use principle in those 
institutions that customarily furnished all of their students the books 
and equipment on a rental basis, and we attempted to do that. 

Mr. Patren. Was there not a general trend to go from outright 
purchase back to use, after 346 had been enacted? 

Mr. Core. No, there has been no general trend in that direction, 
except that I think I should say this: that after we began looking into 
the cost data of institutions, particularly profit institutions, we found 
that many items of equipment that should be a part of the school’s 
equipment were being required of veterans as a student’s supply 
rather than the equipment that the institution should itself possess. 

The CHarrMan. That is the last couple of years? 

Mr. Come. It began, I think, Congtessman Teague, in 1948 that 
we first began getting cost data, and this is a development that has 
been—I do not know whether I should say an outgrowth of that, but 
as a part and parcel of this matter of getting cost data from institu- 
tions that have reportedly had a customary cost, and one that had no 
relationship at all to the cost of instruction. But we began getting 
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those cost data in 1948, and so this has been a continuing develop- 
ment since that time. 

Mr. Parren. Where you have got an obvious, almost on the face 
of it, it seemed to be obvious that the cost data was inaccurate, or apt 
to be fraudulent, was that always followed by an audit? 

Mr. Corre. Where we had indication that the costs were fraudu- 
lent, and then we would conduct an andit; and I do not think we 
conducted any audits at all, Congressman Patten, until after 1948. 

Mr. Parren. What I fail to understand is that when you find a 
school, for instance we saw one in Tennessee, that had to return 
$79,000 or $49,000, and then since that time, in 1948, they have not 
had another audit to see whether they ever got on the right track, 
and why would you not go back and audit their books annually, then? 

Mr. Corte. We attempt to require that that be done periodically, 
and, now, we do know that it has not always been possible to do it 
at the intervals that we have prescribed because an office has not 
had sufficient personnel to get around as often as we have prescribed. 
But I see no reason why, in any State, there should be an interval of 
3 or 4 years before they can get back and audit the school. 

Mr. Ovom. Well, there might be a reason for that; that the original 
audit, and the subsequent one in connection with the second contract, 
if one was made, probably reduced the rates on both tuition and 
tools to the extent that they could not make that kind of money 
thereafter. 

Now, there was considerable contention after Public Law 610 of 
the Eighty-first Congress, that those schools that had been making 
such money as that had their rates frozen on both their tuition and 
tools, and in fact, one of the Houses of Congress passed a resolution 
that would have that effect. 

We honestly did not feel that that was the effect of Public Law 
610, and we refused to accept those as frozen rates; and we have 
insisted on them showing what the cost was. 

Mr. Parren. Even where a second contract had been negotiated? 

Mr. Ovom. That is right. 

Mr. Parren. There is the fact that even under the second contracts, 
the fees allowed were those in the first ones? 

Mr. Opvom. In some of the second contracts, various things hap- 
pened, and sometimes the certification of cost was at least erroneous 
in many instances, and they were fraudulent in some cases; and wher- 
ever we found, by audit—and there have been hundreds of cases where 
we found by audit and investigation that they were misrepresented, 
some fraudulent—in those cases we, of course, had not accepted those 
contract rates, even under section 610, as being frozen rates. 

However, some of those schools are still before the Board of Appeals 
contending that we are wrong on that. We have, through the very 
thorough cooperation of the Department of Justice, succeeded in 
bringing a number of those cases to indictment and trial, and have 
convicted any number of them of fraud against the Government in 
reporting costs of tools which were absolutely erroneous and 
fraudulent. 

We have even had conspiracies between the sellers of ‘tools, to 
build them at higher rates or perhaps at retail rates, with the agree- 
ment that they would kick back the amount to the school. 
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We have had all types. As I say, with the thorough cooperation 
of the Department of Justice, we have succeeded in bringing a lot of 
those to justice. But we do not contend that we have found all of 
them yet. 

The CuarrMan. You say the thorough cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Mr. Odom; and do you know anything about the 
status of the number of cases you turned over to the Department of 
Justice, and how many have been prosecuted? 

Mr. Opom. Some years ago, in cooperation with the Department 
of Justice, we decentralized criminal matters to our field offices, so 
that our chief attorneys in our field offices would report criminal 
matters directly to the local United States attorney, without clearing 
them through either our central office or the Department of Justice 
here in Washington. So that we do not have a complete breakdown. 
We do have statistics showing how many cases of all types we have 
referred to the Department of Justice for consideration of prosecution, 
and our statistics show what happened to those cases, but they are 
not broken down into the different categories of frauds under title II, 
title III, or any other act of Congress. It is just under general 
headings. 

The CHarrMan. But you are satisfied that the Department of 
Justice has prosecuted these cases and have done a good job on them? 

Mr. Opom. That is a tough question, Mr. Congressman. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I ask you is because from the informa- 
tion we have, it does not seem as though there has been nearly the 
number of prosecutions there should have been. 

Mr. Opom. I am afraid that I would have to agree with you on 
that, as a matter of fact. 

The Cuairman. I did not understand your last statement 

Mr. Opom. I said I am afraid that 1 would have to agree with you 
on that. But I think that that is largely a local condition. We 
have had the backing of every Attorney General and of the chief legal 
officers in the Department of Justice here, all of the way along. 

Now, we had a lot of new questions, and we had questions as to 
the applicability of certain penal statutes, Federal statutes, that had 
to go all of the way to the Supreme Court. Naturally, the United 
States attorney’s offices are used to the sort of routine cases, and 
when something new comes up it is perfectly natural that a lawyer 
does not want to go into court with the suspicion that he is not going 
to win his case. A lawyer always likes to have at least a 50-50 chance. 

So we had to do a lot of missionary work in writing briefs and 
developing even pleadings, and subpenas, and things of that nature. 
But after we have done that and we have convinced the local people 
that they have a proper case, with very few exceptions, comparatively 
speaking, we have had the cooperation which we sought. I do not 
mean to say that we always agree with the United States attorney or 
the Department of Justice on matters, and we may have our own 
ideas that a case should be prosecuted and the Department may, 
for perfectly good reasons, decide that it should not be. That is 
normal. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know the status of the C. & E. Marshall 
case, whether anything was ever done on that or not? 

Mr. Ovom. To my knowledge, no formal action has been taken 
against that organization. 
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The CuatrmMan. Did you study the case enough so that you could 
comment on whether action should have been taken? 

Mr. Ovom. No. I can say that we have had conversations with 
representatives of the Department of Justice looking toward the 
possibility of it, but in that connection, in that Kentucky trade 
school case that was considered at the time the indictment was secured 
against the people in that school, it was felt at that time by all of us— 
and we did not have all of the information which this committee subse- 
quently secured—but at that time we felt that we could not make a 
case against the company at that time. 

The CHarrMan. You mean the C. & E. Marshall Co.? 

Mr. Ovom. That is right. But it has been considered, and it has 
been considered since; as a matter of fact, when I heard what this 
committee had secured, I talked with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and suggested that they might be interested in securing 
any information this committee had and would release to them in 
connection with that matter. I think that that is about the last 
conversation that I had with respect to it. 

Mr. Parren. Is it not a weakness of all of these bills, Public Law 
16, 610, and 346, that there is not enough actual criminal penalties 
set up for fraud in the bills themselves? 

Mr. Ovom. These bills could have carried their own provisions 
with respect to fraud; and if they had done so, I would say that i 
might have had a deterring effect on certain people because of the 
actual knowledge of it. 

Now, however, it was considered at the time that it was not neces- 
sary, from the standpoint of successful prosecution, to put specia! 
penal provisions in these different statutes, because everything from 
just slight misrepresentation to actual fraud is covered by what is 
now title XVIII, section 1001, I believe it is, so that there is not any 
hiatus insofar as spelling out penal previsions for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation to any governmental agency. 

Mr. Parron. None of the students have been prosecuted, have 
they? 

Mr. Opvom. Yes, sir, not only in New York, but of course, it is 
perfectly natural that prosecuting officers do not like to be too hard 
on veterans, and that has always been the case; but where conspiracy 
has existed—and I know this committee is familiar with the case in 
New York which you mentioned, and one in one of the Carolinas. 
The sad thing about those cases, as I see it, is simply this: Those 
school people did induce the veterans to enter into conspiracy to bill 
the veterans for constant attendance when the veterans were actually 
not in attendance. Now, the penalty for that is far more severe 
because, even though the courts pretty generally did say to the veter- 
ans, if they were convicted or pled guilty, ““We will put you on pro- 
bation if you pay this back.”” And hundreds and hundreds of them 
did that very thing. And not only under title I1, but under title III, 
thousands of them were prosecuted under that; and if they paid 1 
back, they were put on probation. 

But the sad thing about it, as I see it, is that in addition to that 
conga those veterans who did that have forfeited all rights under 
aws pertaining to veterans, from here on out. 

The Cuarrman. Under what law is that, Mr. Odom? 
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Mr. Opom. That is under Public Law No. 2 of the Seventy-third 
Congress, and I think it is section 15. It is in 388 United States Code, 
section 715. 

The CuarrMman. Is that a determination by the VA, or is that a 
determination by the courts? 

Mr. Ovo. That is an administrative determination. 

The CuarrMan. These cases we had down in Tennessee, where the 
boys had not gone to school, and paid their instructors to mark them 
present, those boys will lose all of their VA benefits? 

Mr. Ovom. If the Committee on Waivers and Forfeitures finds that 
they did forfeit their benefits under that section, that is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. The same way with those found in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Ovom. I do not know whether the committee has actually 
handled those cases as yet, but they will all normally be referred to 
that committee. 

The CHarrMan. The committee has acted on those in Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Meadows tells me. 

Mr. Patren. They have no recourse after there is an administrative 
decision? 

Mr. Opom. No. If you want to see the case on that, you can see it. 
[ cannot give you the name of the case, but it was deciced by the court 
of appeals here, and certiorari was denied by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Odom, has your department worked with the 
prosecuting attorneys in an effort to show that there was a conspiracy, 
for instance, in the C. & E. Marshall Co. that went out to organize 
these various supply houses, whether there is conspiracy in that, in 
order to violate the law and get around the law? I have found that 
my experience with individual attorneys, as you say, they do not like 
to risk their reputation on conspiracy and fraud in bunko cases, but 
if you can give them enough supporting facts that will get a method of 
procedure of this particular group, then you can get a conspiracy 
charge pretty well developed, and in that manner a district attorney 
or ap attorney general would be more inclined to go along with you in 
the prosecution. And have you endeavored to coordinate that type 
of evidence? 

Mr. Opom. The answer is ‘“‘Yes’’, and also ‘“No,’’ Congressman 
Scudder. 

Let me explain that the Veterans’ Administration has no specific 
responsibility with respect to criminal matters. That is a responsibility 
of the Department of Justice. We do not have authority to investi- 
gate criminal matters, as such. Our authority is to administer the 
laws which Congress places in the jurisdiction of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. That means that we do have the responsibility of 
investigating anything which has to do with our payment out of money, 
or operation, under those particular laws. 

Now, when we have done that, and we sometimes get into a little 
bit of friendly discussion with the Federal Bureau of Investigation on 
the matter, and they say, ‘This is a criminal matter, and we will take 
it over.” Whereas, as a matter of fact, while it is criminal, it also has 
administrative repercussions on whether we are going to pay these 
bills or not. So we are obliged to investigate anything which is 
necessary for us to develop to permit the Administration to carry out 
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its responsibility under the law. When we find evidence of criminal 
action, it is our administrative responsibility, not under any particular 
statute except under the general statutes of the United States that 
any official of the Government having knowledge of a criminal matter 
shall bring it to the attention of the law-enforcement officers, and we 
do then report that to the Department of Justice. 

In some instances, I would say that in the overwhelming number of 
instances, the reports which we made by way of audits and investiga- 
tions are sufficient for the United States attorney to determine whether 
or not he thinks he can make a case. But in numerous instances, not 
a high percentage but in some, the United States attorney may feel 
that he wants a separate investigation by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and he may ask them to make such an investigation. 

Now, with that preliminary statement so as to clarify exactly where 
our responsibility begins and ends, we have not, since this committee 
has made its first preliminary report, we have not been active in 
investigating this particular company, but I do know, because we still 
are receiving copies of reports made by FBI — that they have 
continued to investigate the C. & E. Marshall 

Mr. Scupper. Well, the reason | asked the whintions before coming 
to Congress, as real-estate commissioner of California, and while my 
position was one of licensing and regulating the industry, I neverthe- 
less felt that we were in the shadow if we permitted illegal transactions 
to go on by our licensees; and so, I took over a very strong position of 
investigating, and put all of my investigators working on the various 
abuses, and then when we went to the district attorneys of the various 
counties of the State, we found that if we would supply them with 
technical information and the full background and support, that we 
did get their cooperation. And they, in turn, prosecuted and con- 
victed a great number of people for violation of the law. 

Now, cate just wondering if, following through on the same theory, 
you are not in a position to investigate and, by getting a series of the 
same type of practices, could then lay that before the prosecuting 
attorney, which would induce him to earry on, then, if he desired to 
prosecute. 

Mr. Opom. We have the same experience, and where our admin- 
istrative investigations are sufficient for criminal purposes, they go 
ahead, based upon that. We cooperate with them, and we have our 
attorneys work with theirs, and our investigators are available for the 
grand juries, as well as the petit juries. But there are cases in which 
they feel that a complete investigation by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation should be made before they go ahead. 

Sometimes, however, our investigations are sufficient, and they say, 
“No, we don’t feel that we could be successful in prosecuting.” 

Mr. Scupper. They think a check on your investigation would 
help out? 

Mr. Opom. There is complete cooperation between us, and I would 
say it is complete, and in fact, not on title II but on ‘title LI, the 
former Attorney General brought his United States attorneys in here 
and asked me to address them on the question of cooperation in trying 
to stop the many frauds that were developing under title-III. We 
were pretty successful just by outlining the procedures, and coopera- 
tive procedures of the two organizations. So that we have had very 
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fine cooperative relationship with the Department all of the way 
through. 

I do not mean we always agree with them, and they disagree with 
us just as much as we disagree with them, and that is natural among 
lawyers. 

Mr. Corte. Mr. Chairman, I had a statement here that was going 
to trace the development of our policy in regard to this matter, but 
we got diverted into questions that have been very pertinent, | think, to 
the whole discussion; and with the chairman’s permission, I would 
suggest that instead of my continuing with this statement, that there 
be incorporated in the record, as if it were given as a part of our 
testimony, the complete statement that we made to this committee 
on the development of this policy on December 20, 1950. 

The CHarrRMAN. How long is that statement? 

Mr. Cotte. The December 20, 1950, statement, or the one I have 
here? 

The CuarrMan. This one you have here. 

Mr. Cote. It is five or six pages. 

The CHatrRMAN. Actually, we have not begun to cover the things 
we wanted to cover this morning. We have only about 15 minutes 
more; and, if you people can, I would like to have you come back to- 
morrow, with the idea that we start out and trace this thing through, 
and we will try not to get off into generalities as we have today, and 
will cover specific points that we want covered. And we would like 
to cover some of the points made by the General Accounting Office in 
their report recently, which you are familiar with. 

Mr. Coreg. All right, sir. 

I think I could finish this in the 15 minutes remaining, if the com- 
mittee desires. 

The CHatRMAN. Suppose you do that, and in the morning we plan 
to take up specific things and follow them through. For example, we 
want to talk about the bids that were taken, and how bids were first 
taken; and then we want to talk about the 10-percent handling charge; 
and the recovery of tools from students, which we have covered some; 
and then the changes that have taken place in vour policies from 1944 
up to the present time. Then, in the end, we would like to discuss 
what you would recommend for tools in the future. 

Now, you can go just as far in that as you want to, but it seems to 
me you people have had enough experience so you ought to mention 
very pertinent recommendations for any tool program in the future. 
It seems to me, from what we have seen and what we have heard, 
that there has been a lot of money spent on tools that perhaps should 
not have been spent. 

For example, the man who testified that he made $70,000 out of a 
tool company, and he said he would much rather own the tool com- 
pany than own the tools. And the man up in Pennsylvania, who 
said that if he had really wanted to make money out of the school 
business he would have gotten into the tool business and not in the 
schools, where he said he made $70,000 last year. 

In my mind, it was not intended that any school or any individual 
or any university would make excessive profits out of the tool program. 

So, we will just let you finish your statement now, and we will come 
back in the morning and start in on the questions we want to ask on 
this matter. 
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Mr. Corte. We had discussed the provision of Public Law 346 

which provided that— 
Any books, supplies, or equipment furnished trainees or students under part VII 
st ae Vill ° Veterans lation Numbered 1 (a) shall be deemed released to 
It was decided that since this legislation is beneficial, the Adminis- 
trator would authorize payment fee books, supplies, and equipment 
which were generally required to be owned by other students in the 
institution for the successful pursuit and completion of the course. 

The basic philosophy of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
seemed to be that the veteran would be free to elect what course to 
pursue, where to pursue it, and that the Veterans’ Administration 
would assume the paternal role of paying the properly authorized 
charges. Thus it was determined that the Veterans’ Administration 
should pay, on behalf of the veteran student or trainee, the cost of 
the “supply items” in the amounts and at the prices which the vet- 
eran, if he were to enroll as a nonveteran student, would pay per- 
sonally. 

There was some consideration of attempting to set up within the 
Veterans’ Administration an arrangement for purchasing the supplies 
and distributing them to veterans. But this presented a difficult 
administrative situation. This was so because of the various require- 
ments of the different institutions and of the administrative difficulty 
of procuring the supplies in the right amount at the right time and 
placing them in the hands of the veterans. It was recognized that it 
was the responsibility of the institution to determine what “supplies” 
were needed and when. Accordingly, the Veterans’ Administration 
made provision for institutions to furnish the supplies through the 
manseefh poisbes channels that were available to all other students and 
for the Veterans’ Administration to pay for such items on the same 
basis as they would have been paid for had the veteran purchased 
them individually. 

This policy was first promulgated on August 29, 1944, in an all- 
station letter. The letter emphasized and reiterated a policy of 
arranging for institutions that had a policy of renting the articles to 
other students to continue that arrangement in the case of veterans. 
However, it also provided that arrangements could be made with an 
institution for furnishing them on an outright purchase basis and 
prescribed a paragraph for inclusion in contracts which stated: 

Books, tools, equipment, and/or supplies will be furnished outright (not the 
use thereof on a rental basis) to the veteran if and as needed and will consist of 
those items required but in no greater variety, quality, or amount than are re- 
quired by the institution to be provided by or for other students pursuing the same 
or comparable courses. 

The basic principle contained in this service letter has been carried 
forth into instructions and regulations and still is adhered to as a 
basic statement of policy. 

Veterans’ Administration Instruction No. 6, title II, Public Law 
346, dated April 17, 1945, which appeared in the Federal Register on 
April 25, 1945, and Veterans’ Administration Instruction 3a, Public 
Law 16, May 29, 1945, were the first formal instructional issues carry- 
ing this policy in a regulatory form. There were added some refine- 
ments based upon approximately 10 months of experience in admin- 
istering Public Law 346. For example: 
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Items which are commonly used for personal purposes, such as fountain pens, 
brief cases, typewriters, etc., although used in connection with the course of 
education or training, will not be provided by the Veterans’ Administration. In 
those instances where an article is available in several prices, grades, or quality, 
the Veterans’ Administration will pay for the furnishing of only such quality or 
grade as will meet the requirements of the need which the article is intended to 
serve, 

The second change in general policy occurred to meet the difficulty 
that had arisen in many institutions to meet justifiable complaint 
from the institutions concerning the amount of clerical and paper 
work required by the institution in connection with the issuance of 
books and supplies and other administrative costs in connection with 
the education and training of veterans. This change in policy pro- 
vided for the payment of a handling charge of up to 10 percent of the 
cost of the items obtained for veterans. Although several institutions 
which did not operate book stores had been authorized individually, 
during 1945, to include in their vouchers a handling charge of 10 per- 
cent, the first formal issue permitting this charge to be generally made 
was Circular No. 47, dated February 27, 1946. 

The third basic change in policy was promulgated on June 22, 1949, 
as Change No.11to VA Manual M7-5. The regulations contained in 
this change were for the purpose of controlling the amounts of claimed 
consumable supplies and to require institutions to obtain at least three 
competitive bids on tools it proposed to furnish veterans except where 
it was clearly shown that the institution had a regularly established 
policy for nonveterans. 

It is emphasized that the original basic policy of the Veterans’ 
Administration with respect to the furnishing the veteran with books, 
supplies, and equipment on the same basis as that customarily re- 
quired of the nonveteran student under similar circumstances has 
remained unchanged since the enactment of Public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. It was consistent with the premise as stated in the 
law; namely, that educational institutions would have in fact reliable 
and customary practices. 

Because of the positive provisions of paragraph 8 of title I1, Public 
Law 346, every effort was made by the Veterans’ Administration to 
avoid an indication of supervision or control over the administrative 
or educational policies of institutions. Unfortunately, this policy on 
the part of the Veterans’ Administration was seized upon in a greater 
or lesser degree by certain educational institutions as a means of 
padding the “supply’’ requirements to provide an additional induce- 
ment to the veteran to enroll in such institutions, or because the 
institution could not resist the desire of veterans to secure supplies in 
addition to those required of nonveteran students. 

Since this was considered a deviation from established and custom- 
ary practices in the field of education, it became necessary for the 
Veterans’ Administration to progressively tighten up on the regula- 
tions with respect to the payment for books, supplies, and equipment. 
On pages 46 and 47 of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare’s 
print of the Administrator’s Report on Education and Training, sub- 
mitted on January 25, 1950, the growth of schools subsequent to the 
enactment of Public Law 346 is outlined. From this report it will be 
noted that between the date of enactment of Public Law 346, June 22, 
1944, and October 31, 1949, there had come into being a total of 5,635 
new schools operated for private profit. Thirty-five of the schools had 
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begun operation in 1944; 233 in 1945; 1,898 in 1946; 1,812 in 1947; 970 
in 1948; and 687 during 1949 up to October 31. The vast ma ority of 
these institutions had few if any nonveteran students ihe. In 
addition, many public schools established courses for veterans only, 
which courses had not previously been given for nonveteran students. 
Accordingly, the term “‘customarily required of other students” became 
practically meaningless in respect to such schools and courses. There- 
fore, the original principle of paying for such books, supplies and 
equipment as were customary for other students in the same or 
similar courses became inoperative and ineffective in a great many 
schools. 

Additionally, consumable supplies and also tools and equipment in 
large and excessive quantities were used by some schools as a means 
of attracting veteran students. Some examples of the advertising 
resorted to by these schools were contained in the Administrator's 
report to the Congress on January 25, 1950. 

Moreover, there have been many problems in connection with 
discounts that were available or should have been available to the 
school and passed on to the Veterans’ Administration. 

In other instances, unconscionable prices were charged the Veterans’ 
Administration through the establishment of ‘‘dummy”’ corporations 
for the furnishing of supplies and equipment to the schools. 

Additionally, difficulties have arisen in regard to articles which it 
was desirable to have from the standpoint of the student but were 
not actually required in a bona fide way of other students. Among 
such articles are expensive professional instruments and tools that 
were for principal use after the completion of the course and were of, 
at best, only incidental use in connection with the training. 

In some instances, new courses were established for the trades 
commonly learned through apprenticeship that had not traditionally 
been taught in schools, such as courses in paper hanging, meatcutting, 
and so forth. The consumable supplies, in particular, constituted a 
real problem to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Another example of the problems that had to be faced was in con- 
nection with live projects constructed in connection with courses in 
the building trades, such as carpentry, brickmasonry, plastering, and 
painting. 

In the Veterans’ Administration answers to the committee’s ques- 
tionnaire of January 29, 1951, the VA freely admits that the adminis- 
tration of books, supplies, and equipment has not been satisfactory 
from the standpoint of either the Government or the schools. 

Furthermore, I think the Veterans’ Administration will admit in 
its effort to administer this program it has not been entirely successful 
in being consistent in respect to its handling of all of the schools that 
have been involved. We are aware of the fact that we have been 
inconsistent in some instances, wherein the facts would appear very 
similar. 

I think I would even admit to the inconsistencies on the part of the 
central office that should have had the facts on both schools before 
them when they made decisions. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think about your policies today? 

Mr. Come. Mr. Chairman, I think there bas been a progressive 
improvement, both in the completeness of the policy expressions and, 
I also think, in the application of the policies. I do not think that they 
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are entirely satisfactory, and I frankly admit that I think the provision 
of the law is almost impossible of absolute, satisfactory administration. 

The Cuarrman. If the Government furnishes and tries to provide 
for the different courses and different amounts that the student might 
use? 

Mr. Corte. Yes, and basing it upon the customary practice of an 
institution. The practices of institutions within the same community 
vary a very great deal; and, therefore, a veteran has one policy ap- 
plied to him if he enrolls in one institution, whereas the policy would 
be different if he enrolled in another institution. 

Mr. Patren. Why did it take 7 years to evolve some sort of a 
static policy in regard to it? Fundamentally, since 1944 when Public 
Law 346 was passed, there has not been any major change in the 
authority or responsibility of the Veterans’ Administration on tools 
and supplies, and they have to take 7 ye ears to evolve a policy. And 
is that a normal procedure of the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Corte. Well, Congressman, I think the basie policy remains 
unchanged, and we have had to refine it and amend it and add to it, 
because we have had so many instances to deal with where there has 
been no established or customary policy of an institution. 

Mr. Parren. Why did it take you 4 vears to get around to audits? 

Mr. Corte. Up until 1948, the Veterans’ Administration paid what 
was claimed to be the customary charge by an institution. 

Mr. Parren. There was no justification, or no change in the author- 
ity for your paying it before or after 1948; was there? 

Mr. Corre. Well, to this extent: By 1948, there had come into being 
a good many hundreds of schools that had no nonveterans enrolled, 
and so that a claimed customary cost of tuition was meaningless, and 
it was simply a fictitious cost that the Federal Government was sup- 
posed to pay and no nonveteran student did pay. 

Mr. Parren. Well, from 1943 to 1948, a great many of them had 
only veterans in them; is that not right? 

Mr. Core. I meant to say that, when the program started out in 
1944, all schools had nonveterans in them; and all schools, I would 
suppose, could be said to have had a customary cost of tuition for 
that re agg In 1944 there were a few new schools organized, 65, 
or rather, 35 in 1944; and in 1945, there were a few additional schools, 
233. In 1946, the number jumped to 1,898. 

Mr. Meapows. That is where the problem hit you—right there? 

Mr. Corte. They are the ones that had all-veterans students in 
them. 

Mr. Meapows. That was in 1946? 

Mr. Corxe. In 1946 and 1947, the growth was at its height. 

So in 1948, Mr. Odom alluded to the decision that was made in 1948. 

Mr. Opom. Pardon me, Mr. Coile. That decision was made a 
little earlier than that, and it was made, as a matter of fact, this 
matter came up very strenuously in the summer of 1947, that these 
new schools were involved. And Mr. Sterling was then, of course, 
the V. R. & E. Administrator, and General Bradley was the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The point was asked of my office, ‘What can we do about this? 
These schools do not have any customary charges, but the law says 
pay the customary charges.” 
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My advice to General Bradley was, as I indicated a while ago, “if 
you ask me to point to a specific line, word, or sentence in the statute 
which gives you authority to regulate these schools, I cannot point 
it out to you, and no lawyer can.’”’ ‘But,’ I said, “you, as the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, as a responsible Government official, 
have the duty and I think the power to protect the Government and 
the taxpayers of the United States against any such matter as this. 
Therefore, | recommend’’—and Mr. Sterling had already recom- 
mended, and I said, “I concur in Mr. Sterling’s recommendation, that 
you require that they submit data to justify the tuition charges which 
they claim they want to make.” 

They were all putting in at that time—the law permitted only $500 
then, and subsequently, it was amended, of course, and they were 
putting it all up to $500, and some of them had $499.99. 

So in September, and | think it was September 29 or September 
30, 1947, a little bit earlier than Mr. Coile mentioned, an all-station 
telegram was sent out requiring certain schools to submit cost data. 
And a terrific howl went up. "Seevunthidede: the following April that 
was formalized into a regulation, and it was made effective July 1, 
1948. It was printed in the Federal Register, and it provided for 
30 days’ notice to these schools so that they would know what they 
had to do. 

That has been changed two or three times since then, effective 
March 1, 1949, and there was another change, and there have been 
certain minor ones since then. But it was fundamentally on the 
proposition that you do not have a customary charge, and therefore 
we have got to create a fair and reasonable charge. 

As I said, they took us into the courts, and we had 2 years’ litigation, 
and they even attempted to go to the Supreme Court from the 
decision of the court of appeals, but we have been successful in all of 
the litigation, and the courts, both the district and the court of appeals, 
said, “Certainly the Administrator was acting within his over-all 
responsibility in doing what he did.” 

Of course, the Congress, while that legislation was pending, passed 
Public Law 266, which was the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act for 1950, and the act of August 24, 1949, and the committees con- 
sulted with us at that time as to whether putting that provision in the 
appropriations act with respect to the frozen rates would have any 
effect one way or the other on the pending litigation, and I told them 
that it would be urged on one side or the other that the Congress 
either did or did not agree with us; but that not to worry about that, 
we would carry on our part of it, and the Congress could do what it 
saw fit. But the Congress did see fit, on August 24, 1949, to put those 
regulations requiring cost data in the statute, and they made it per- 
manent in Public Law 610. That is the Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Meapows. Then, Mr. Monk, for national application, I under- 
stand you tested the procedure to a limited degree in perhaps one or 
two selected branches at that time; and when, for national applica- 
tion, did this reasonable-cost conception take effect? 

Mr. Monk. July 1, 1948. b 

Mr. Meapows. I mean, when did you begin to feel the effects of it, 
and at what time could you say that all of the profit schools in the 
United States were under or had negotiated a fair and reasonable 
contract? Did they start immediately throughout the Nation, back 
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there in 1947; or did you test it in one area? I am trying to get at 
the time when you should have begun to feel effects of the controls. 

Mr. Monk. In 1947, the original telegram that Mr. Odom referred 
to, did not make it mandatory on the manager to require cost data. 
It gave him the authority to do so if he felt that the rate claimed by 
the school was not a fair and reasonable rate. 

Mr. Meapows. What was their reaction? Did they pick it up 
and put it into effect, or not? 

Mr. Monk. Not generally. 

Mr. Opom. The difficulty with that was that they were threatened 
with lawsuits, and they did not have a binding regulation; and that 
is why the regulation was issued later, to give us some basis for doing 
that. 

Mr. Monx. That was one of the complaints, Mr. Meadows, that 
we were faced with when we were before the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, that subcommittee, early in the spring of 1947. It 
was that this authority given to the manager was not being applied 
uniformly, and that was one of the reasons that we changed the regula- 
tions July 1, 1948, to make it mandatory. 

Mr. Mrapows. Sometime after that time, then, you began to feel 
the national effect of this policy of determining fair and reasonable 
rates? 

Mr. Opom. It was felt July 1, 1948, and all of these schools refused 
to abide by that, and they were all given the right to insert in their 
contracts an escape clause; that if it should be later determined judi- 
cially that the regulation was invalid, they would have their claimed 
customary rates. Every contract, so far as | know, had that sort of 
a clause written into it, or at least every school that wanted it had it. 

Mr. Monk. There were some schools, a considerable number, where 
we reached a mutual agreement as to rate, but there were a number 
of them that were very much dissatisfied. 

Mr. Opom. To save a lot of suits, it was more or less agreed among 
the lawyers concerned that-——‘‘We will try out a couple of them, but 
we will put the saving clause in the contracts so that if the regulation 
is held invalid or Congress does not act, in that way we can confine 
the litigation to two or three suits.” 

Mr. Mrapvows. To develop the point Congressman Patten is mak- 
ing, there was no noticeable increase in these proprietary schools cater- 
ing largely to veterans in 1944 and 1945, and the big increase came 
in the year 1946; with, in the summer of 1947, the Administrator 
adopting a new philosophy, and because of these various legal prob- 
lems involved, it became generally effective on a national basis in 
1948. That would mean that would account for 4 years. 

The CuarrmMan. We will recess at this time until tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Come. May I say just one thing before you adjourn? 

| do not believe that I gave an entirely proper answer to Mr. Pat- 
ten’s question when he said that in Tennessee you developed evidence 
that an audit had not been conducted in a school during the past 3 or 
+ vears. 

We have two types of surveys, and we make a survey, and then 4f 
we find irregularities or apparent irregularities, we call for a complete 
financial audit. 
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Now, the complete financial audits are not scheduled on a recurring 
basis unless there appears to be a need, as developed through one of 
our surveys. The surveys are scheduled on a 6-month or on an 
annual basis. 

The CuarrmMan. That is on all of your schools? 

Mr. Meapows. Is there not a general program under foot, Mr 
Monk, as I understand it, or at least someone has led us to believe 
maybe it was the GAO—that there is a rather general survey program 
under foot there to look into the whole situation. 

Mr. Parren. I do not know why you have singled out Tennessee. 

Mr. Monk. I would not say, Mr. Meadows, that that is a deliber- 
ate, planned scheme to audit every school in the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Meavows. Every proprietary school? You would not say 
that? 

Mr. Monk. No, sir. Only where there is developed, through other 
preliminary checks, an indication that an audit is required; that there 
is something wrong. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 


Hovusp or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SeL_ect Commitree To INVESTIGATE 
EDUCATIONAL ProGram UNpber THE GI BILL, 
Washington, dD. ( 


The select committee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to recess, in 
room 445 of the House Office Building, Hon. Harold A. Patten 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Evins, Patten, and Scudder. 

Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director of the select com- 
mittee; and James Flannery, staff member. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. Teague is not able to be here this morning. 

We will proceed, and Mr. Meadows will introduce some material 
for the record at this point. 

Mr. Meapows. Yesterday reference was made to a statement by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, prepared in response to the 
January 29, 1951, questionnaire from the chairman of the House 
Select Committee To Investigate the Educational Program Under 
the G. I. Bill. 

We would like to introduce into the record questions which appear 
relating to supplies, books, and tools, at pages 37 and 38 thereof. 

Mr. Parren. Without objection, that will be introduced into the 
testimony. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 

Question B. Do you feel that the handling of books, tools, supplies, and equip- 
ment had been satisfactory? 

Answer. In view of Veterans’ Administration experience, it is considered that 
the handling of books, tools, supplies, and equipment has not been satisfactory 
Further comments are provided below. 

Question 1. Is the present basis of payment to institutions for supplies furnished 
to students satisfactory both in principle and operation? Should the basis of 
payment be the same for all categories of institutions? 

Answer. The present basis of payment to institutions for supplies furnished to 
students is not satisfactory as a whole and is particularly unsatisfactory for 
schools below the college level. The original principle of paying for such books, 
supplies, and equipment as were customary for other students in the same or 
similar courses became inoperative and ineffective in many schools, primarily 
because of the establishment of new schools and new courses in which veterans 
have constituted the bulk of the enrollment in many courses below the college 
level. The present arrangement for handling of books, tools, supplies, and equip- 
ment has presented to educational institutions difficult problems such as the 
procuring of the supplies, financing of supplies, storage, issuance, record keeping 
and vouchering. 

Question 2. What do you feel is the necessity for the 10-percent handling 
charge? Has it assumed the nature of a discretionary bonus?” 

_ Answer. The reason for providing a handling charge to educational institutions 
for furnishing books, supplies, and equipment to veterans is to compensate the 
institution for services which were not customarily rendered to all students 
Without such compensation the institutions would have refused to furnish the 
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services. This matter has already been covered in some detail in a report of 
December 20, 1950, to the select committee. The payment of a handling charge 
for books, etc., is not a discretionary bonus nor in the opinion of the Veterans’ 
Administration has it assumed such nature. 

Question 3. Do you feel that the present (as well as past) policies and pro- 
cedures with regard to the return of books, tools, supplies, and equipment have 
served as an adequate deterrent to student abuse in the field? 

Answer. The regulation, having to do with determinations of fault and lia- 
bility for restoring or repaying the reasonable value of supplies and equipment 
which had been issued to a veteran who discontinues his course of training prior 
to completion, was formulated with the expectation that cases could be indi- 
vidualized and disposed of in accordance with the facts peculiar to each case. 
It was expected that this would be one of the assigned duties of the training 
officer assigned to the supervision of the veteran’s course of training but due to 
budgetary considerations it became necessary first to reduce and then to eliminate 
supervision of individual veterans in training under Public Law 346. Further- 
more, the Veterans’ Administration assumed that the vast majority of veterans 
would not purposely commence a course and then discontinue it for the sole 
purpose of obtaining the supplies and equipment that might be provided in con- 
nection with the pursuit of a course. This assumption has not proved to be 
altogether sound, and it is not probable that any procedure short of a thorough- 
going investigation of the ‘facts could guarantee against the abuse of this pro- 
vision of the law in any case wherein a veteran deliberately went about to build 
a false or misleading record. 

Statistics have not been maintained nor reports required on this phase of the 
work. It is therefore not possible for the Veterans’ Administration to state 
categorically the extent to which the regulation has been abused, although it is 
reasonable to conclude that there have been some abuses. 


Mr. Parren. We will now proceed with the questioning. _ 

Mr. Fiannery. Yesterday we were discussing an all-station letter 
of August 29, 1944, in which was issued the statement: 

In making contracts with schools which do not furnish books, tools, equipment, 
and supplies on a rental basis, it is urged that the contract provide for furnishing 
them on an outright-purchase basis. 

There are certain subsequent instructions and interpretations on 
this same point that followed in 1945, that I would like to refer to 
now. 

VA instruction No. 3—A, subject: Authority To Enter Into a 
Contract With Public or Private Institutions (Other Than for Train- 
ing on the Job) for the Purpose of Providing Courses of Training, 
dated May 29, 1945, explained the use of the new contract form anc 
stated in part as follows on this same point: 

Unless a school, as a general practice, furnishes books, tools, equipment, and 

supplies to all students on a use basis, these articles will be furnished by the 
Veterans’ Administration through the school by outright purchase. 
Then the regulation goes on down to list some examples as to how 
charges for books, tools, and supplies should be stated. And under 
(e) it states: ~ 

At a rental charge of $_____. SGO sisciin (Where this is customary.) 


Then, in an all-station letter of September 14, 1945, subject, Specimen 
Phraseology for Use on Rehabilitation Form 1903, Revised, signed 
by Mr. H. V. Stirling, Director of Vocatioal Rehabilitation and 
Education Service, on this same point, it is stated, in listing examples 
of how these charges should be made: 
6. At a rental charge of $5 per month. 
And then there is a note under that: 


Rental of books, etc., is in order where that is the practice of the school for its 
regular students. 
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Now, also, I would like to take up some specific examples of what 
this language could be construed as by the regional offices. 

On November 10, 1944, Mr. C. P. Pate, Chief, V. R. and E. 
Division, Fayetteville, N. C., regional office, wrote the Applachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, N. C., as follows: 


Reference is made to your attached statement of cost for the above-mentioned 
student, who is pursuing a course of study in your institution under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress. 

This statement is returned to you since it is indicated thereon the item of book 
rental. The regulation does not permit the rental of books to students, but it 
does provide for the payment of these books, in which instance they become the 
property of the student. We assume that since this is quoted on a rental basis, 
the item of $25 would not be sufficient to purchase the required books for this 
course. 

We should appreciate very much your advice on this matter, and in the event 
that this item would not cover the cost of books, you may delete the rental esti- 
mate and substitute the cost of books. Will you please return this to us imme- 
diately in order that the veteran may be placed in a training status? 


Four years later, when the Appalachian State Teachers College 
was called upon by the Veterans’ Administration to justify this 
change in policy from rental to ourtight purchase, W. C. Garvey, 
cashier of that institution, wrote to the Veterans’ Administration on 
July 29, 1948, stating as follows: 


It was the original plan of this institution to supply books to veterans on a 
rental basis and we endeavored to do so in the ease of Wekefield, Robert M., 
C—4 469-810, who entered this institution as of September 19, 1944. 

We received instructions from Mr. C. P. Pate, Chief, Voc ational gg abilitation 
and Edueation Division, Veterans’ Administration, Favettevil N. C., on 
November 10, 1944, re Vl’ 2-V4, stating that statement of ¢ harges *s in the case of 
the subject veteran was being returned to this institution inasmuch as the pro- 
visions of Public Law 346 did not permit the renta! of books to students, but 
that it did provide for the payment of these books, whereupon they became the 
property of the student. 

In accordance with these instructions we eliminated the practice of renting 
books directly to veterans and have, accordingly, sold these books directly to the 
veteran and submitted invoices to the Veterans’ Administration for charges 
incurred, 

Another example involves the Capitol Radio Engineering Institute, 
of Washington, D. C. 

On September 16, 1944, they assigned a supplement to their contract 
which provided that supplies formerly on a use or loan basis under 
Public Law 16 should now be purchased outright by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

In 1948, 4 years later, the Veterans’ Administration asked this 
institution to account for this action, inasmuch as the Veterans’ 
Administration felt that the school had customarily had a use or loan 
policy before 1944. 

In an affidavit obtained from the school, from John M. MacCam- 
mon, a former Veterans’ Administration employee in the Washington 
regional office, it was stated in part as follows on this matter: 

That there came a time when the Veterans’ Administration officials decided, as a 
natter of policy, namely, at the time of the execution of the contract for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, which was continued as a matter of policy to the 
next contract, that the students should, upon graduation, have the right to 
retain books and supplies, although affiant and the other officials knew and 
realized that private or nonveteran students of the institute, who are charged 
a higher tuition rate by the institute, were being loaned the books with the priv- 
ilege of purchase, if available; the decision with reference to the purchsse of 
these books and supplies was that of the Veterans’ Adrainistration and not that 
of the institute; * * 
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Now, do you consider that that is sufficient evidence to indicate 
that there was at least some doubt in the regional offices as to what 
those instructions were that were issued by the central office on that 
particular point? 


STATEMENTS OF EDWARD E. ODOM, SOLICITOR; SAMUEL COILE, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION AND EDUCATION; A. H. MONK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE ADMINISTRATOR FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AND EDUCATION; AND FRANK PAGE, DIRECTOR OF TRAINING 
FACILITIES SERVICE, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, WASHING- 
TON, D. C._-Resumed 


Mr. Coi.e. The Veterans’ Administration concedes the facts as 
stated in these two instances to be correct. 

I don’t know that we should take isolated instances to establish a 
general misunderstanding in regard to it. 

However, I do not at all debate the facts as stated in these two 
cases. 

Mr. Fiannery. Well, the point that I am trying to bring out is 
that there was a general emphasis, possibly overemphasis, on this 
point of switching from a use policy to an outright purchase policy. 

Mr. Core. I would say this: That it Rsvas seem that the docu- 
ments that were read into the record should have been sufficient 
expression of policy on the part of the central office to inform our 
operating personnel in the field that those schools which had a policy 
of renting or allowing students to use books on some fixed-charge 
basis should have been continued. 

I think the instructions were clear as to that. But that there did 
exist some application of the policy during ‘those days when the 
program was expanding at a very rapid rate perhaps may best be 
explained by the urgency for getting a job done and perhaps some 
officials in the operating offices, not having time, or not taking time, 
to go back and study the regulations before taking action in specific 
cases. 

I don’t know how else to explain it. 

Mr. Parren. For instance, as to Appalachian, they had an estab- 
lished rate for nonveteran students. 

Mr. Corie. Oh, yes. I think it must be conceded that their cus- 
tomary practice was to furnish books to all students on a use basis. 

Mr. Parren. That was just an error in this case, then. 

Mr. Corre. I know of nothing to say other than that it was an 
error. 

Mr. Meapows. In addition to your comment there, Mr. Coile, 
about the general conditions that existed back in those early days, 
the unprecedented return, and so forth, wouldn’t the Veterans’ 
Administration also say that they were influenced, as was everyone 
else of the general public, by an attitude of generosity toward the 
veteran? 

It seemed to me from my personal experience back in that time 
that the thing to do was to give the veteran every benefit of the doubt, 
and in many cases where the amounts for these tools to be given to 
them came into question, naturally if there was a decision to be made 
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the decision was always made in favor of the veteran because of the 
atmosphere of the time, as a matter of fact. 

Would you concur with that thought? 

Mr. Coie. I| think it is rather the general policy of the Veterans’ 
Administration to apply beneficial legislation liberally in regard to 
the veteran. I am not sure, however, that that was a factor in these 
instances. 

There were some differences when it comes to Appalachian and 
Capitol Radio and Engineering Institute, in that in the case of CREI 
they did buy their books and took them with them as reference books 
in the practice of their vocation. 

I don’t say that was a mitigating factor, but there was that difference 
as regards to the two schools. 

Mr. Parren. Is it not a fact that in attempting to give the veteran 
a break, the operator of the school was given a break in some instances? 

Mr. Corre. Yes; that may have been true, although in the case of 
the Appalachian Teachers College, I don’t think it was true. They 
did not profit to any marked extent through the furnishing of books to 
the veterans. It was simply that the veterans got the books outright 
instead of the use of the books during the period of their instruction. 

Mr. Parren. This point was brought out yesterday. If an estab- 
lished institution as a book store buys at wholesale and sells at retail 
and is still given 10 percent, is that not a double charge to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Monk. We don’t think it is, Congressman, because of this 
fact: that the 10 percent was originally given not only to defray 
the cost of handling the books, that is, the billing, which the school 
didn’t have to do for the nonveteran student—the nonveteran went in 
and paid cash on the line for his books—but it was also taken into 
consideration that the college was required to do a lot of administra- 
tive work for the veteran. They had to handle all of these various 
forms for the Veterans’ Administration and originally make reports of 
attendance. The college had to report if the veteran discontinued, and 
the college had to report the progress of the veteran. 

Now, that was all taken into consideration in establishing this 
10-percent charge originally, not only to pay for the handling of the 
books, but some additional administrative expense which the college 
could establish by factual information, which it was required to under- 
go because of the veterans’ program. 

Mr. Parren. That would be true in the case of a small school. But 
take the University of Michigan. If you had a terrific number of 
students and sold a terrific number of books, your profit on it, with 
the 10 percent, would be excessive, would it not? It would have to be. 

Mr. Monk. Well, I have had personal experience with a college 
book store, and I think it is true that during this GI book period, 
the college book stores did make a little more profit than they would 
under normal circumstances. But, under normal circumstances, the 
college book store is not primarily a profit-making institution. 

Mr. Parren. I had 2 years’ experience with college book stores, 
so I know a little about it. I know what they did in the University 
of Arizona, for instance. A veteran student comes up and says he 
wants some merchandise. “But I do not want this,” he says. ‘You 
might as well take it,” they say. “You are paying for it anyway.” 
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What I am saying is that if you have more veteran students, and you 
make a profit between wholesale and retail and still get 10 percent, you 
make quite a profit. And probably the 10 percent would not be justi- 
fied. 

Mr. Monk. I think that is right. I think I recall seeing statements 
of your university’s book store operation, which did show a substantia! 
increase in profits because of the business under the veterans’ bill. 

Mr. Coite. Of course, the volume very greatly increased in almost 
all college book stores because of their very much increased enrollment. 
And perhaps the overhead of the book stores did not increase pro- 
portionately. Ido not know about that. However, as to an ordinary 
student, insofar as I am aware, a college book store always sells for 
cash. There is no bookkeeping and no later billing; whereas in this 
program, of course, we did not pay in advance but paid on a subsequent 

illing through a vouchering process. 

Mr. Fiannery. While we are on this subject of the college book 
store, if it fits in, there is a case that we have here involving some cor- 
respondence which passed between A. P. Allsworth, Chief of the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Education Division of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in the Seattle, Wash., regional office, and M. Humbert Martin, 
office manager of the university book store at Seattle, Wash., for the 
University of Washington. 

It was in June and July of 1946. Mr. Humbert, manager of the 
university book store, wrote Mr. Allsworth, under date of June 11, 
1936, stating in part as follows: 

For some time we have been operating under verbal instructions concerning the 
buy back or return of books and supplies purchased under the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration program. 

While we do not anticipate any change in those instructions, we thought we 
should submit for your ok ao the various cases which arise and the method in 
which we are handling each case. 

Case I: Where veteran completes the semester work. In this case the book 
store will buy back books and equipment from the veteran paying him cash at our 
usual buy-back prices. 

Case II: Where a veteran drops out of school after the first 3 days of the semes- 
ter. In this case the books and supplies are considered to belong to the veteran 
and the book store will buy them back in the same manner as in case I above. 

Case III: Where veteran withdraws within first 3 days of semester. In this 
case some veterans have returned their books and supplies for credit while others 
have either kept them orsold them. The ruling in this case was that the Veterans’ 
Administration would pay for these books and supplies on a voucher from the Uni- 
versity with an endorsement to the effect that no tuition is charged. It was agreed 
therefore that the book store could buy back these books and supplies as in cases | 
and II above. 

Case IV: Where a veteran in attendance and preregistered for the next semester 
is notified that he has failed and becomes ineligible for the following semester 
Such purchases must be returned for credit only. 

Undoubtedly you can understand our position which does become difficult at 
times due to arguments arising between us and the veteran over points such as 
these. Consequently, we should appreciate it if you would review these cases 
and then give us a written authorization covering your interpretation in each 0! 
the above cases. 


And Mr. Allsworth, under date of July 10, 1946, replied to this 
letter of Mr. Martin stating, in part, as follows: 


You are authorized under case 1 where the veteran completes his semester's 
work to buy the books back paying him cash at your usual buy-back prices. 
Case 2— 
that is, the case involving drop-out after the first 3 days of the 
semester— 
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involves more than mere attendance. It is suggested that, in this case, the veteran 
be required to present a statement from the training officer now stationed on the 
campus stating that the Veterans’ Administration is cognizant of the veteran’s 
situation and approves the reason for withdrawal. If vou are willing, this pro- 
cedure will be adopted and the information circularized. 

Under case 3, it is believed that the book store should not buy the books back 
without a statement from the training officer similar to that provided in case 2. 
However, if the books are returned for credit, they should be accepted. 

In case 4— 
that is, if he is preregistered and receives books 
this office approves of your stand that a preregistered student who subsequently 
fails may return books and supplies for credit only. 

The reason for seemingly departing from previously agreed to procedure is 
based solely on the fact that we now have training officers at the university and 
we are very anxious to asertain the reason for any student withdrawing from an 
institution. This will aid us in making our check of withdrawals but will also 
prevent the possibility of deliberate purchases to be returned for cash with little 
or no intention of continuing in training. 

Was there any stipulated policy on that point at that time, so far 
as the Veterans’ Administration directives or instructions were con- 
cerned? And if not, doesn’t it indicate a somewhat lenient attitude 
on supplies on the part of the regional office in 1946? 

Mr. Corte. There were instructions having to do with the veterans’ 
liability to restore or to pay the reasonable value of books or supplies 
that had been issued to them, and where they had failed to complete 
their course because of fault on their part. That had been issued in 
instruction No. 6, title 2, Public Law 346, in 1945. I can give you 
the date, I believe. 

Mr. Ftannery. The major point is this, Mr. Coile. 

For instance, if he withdrew during the first few days of the semester, 
the Veterans’ Administration was billed for the full price of those 
books, and apparently the arrangement was that he could then turn 
them pack im to the university book store at a buy-back price and 
pocket the cash. 

Mr. Monk. Well, Mr. Flannery, that is correct. We took the 
position right from the start that once the institution had properly 
released the books to the veteran, they became the property of the 
veteran. And if he did not complete his course, or his semester, then 
it was a matter between the Veterans’ Admiistration and the stu- 
dent rather than between the student and the school as to any settle- 
ment for the value of those supplies issued to him. 

Now, we did have arrangements in many, many institutions where 
the books were recovered from the veteran. 

He got ready to leave the imstitution, and he sajd, “‘What am I 
to do with these books?’’ Sometimes he turned them over to the 
training officer. Sometimes he gave them back to the book store. 
(nd there were many arrangements where the books were taken back, 
the Veterans’ Administration given credit, and they were reissued 
by the school to other students. But we never did make that a 
mandatory policy, because we didn’t feel, after our discussions with 
the various educational people, that we could require the institution 
(o assume the responsibility for recovering the books or the reasonable 
value of the books. That was a matter that would have to be handled 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Now, in the case of the veteran who was issued books ahead of 
time, we had that come up in several instances, and we told the in- 
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stitutions that if they issued the books prior to the time the veteran 
was properly enrolled, such issuance would have to be on their own 
responsibility. 

But after the veteran had been properly enrolled and was entitled 
to receive the books, if he actually got the books in his possession 
then it was a matter between the Veterans’ Administration and the 
veteran, and not the institution and the veteran. 

Mr. Parren. What happens in the case where the veteran did not 
have an arrangement? You said in many cases you had that arrange- 
ment. What happened in the cases where you did not have that 
arrangement? 

Mr. Monk. Then it was up to us, if the veteran dropped out, to 
recover from the veteran either the supplies or the reasonable value 
of those supplies. And we did make collections. 

Mr. Parren. In a lot of instances? 

Mr. Monk. In a number of instances. 

Mr. Meapows. This general statement to which Mr. Flannery 
made reference was for application to trade schools also on hand tools? 

Mr. Monk. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Meapows. You said the matter became a matter between the 
Veterans’ Administration and the veteran without the school taking 
part. Were there any appreciable recoveries in collections on hand 
tools from the veterans? 

Mr. Monk. I would say it was appreciable. 

Mr. Meapows. Percentagewise, could you guess? 

Mr. Monk. No. I meet say, offhand, that there were not a 
majority of the schools that did recover. 

Mr. Meapvows. How about the direct relationship, then? Did the 
Veterans’ Administration make recovery direct from the veteran 
without involving the school? Was there any of that that went on 
to any degree? 

Mr. Monk. Oh, ves, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Has your office received reports similar to the ones 
that we have received regarding the widespread practice of pledgmg 
or hocking these tools for leans in hock shops? 

Mr. Monk. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Meapows. I presume, then, your experience is somewhat 
similar to ourown. It was widespread in Philadelphia. For instance, 
in Austin, Tex., it became a very serious problem. In fact, I suppose 
it was a Nation-wide problem. 

These boys may have been in school or may have been out of school. 
That would have been a matter for individual determination, as to 
whether he was hocking his tools after he dropped out or after he 
completed his course, but nevertheless it appeared that that was a 
rather widespread thing throughout the country. 

Does your experience accotd with that? 

Mr. Monk. Yes. Our managers have reported pretty generally 
that the hock shops were pretty well filled with ah from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Mr. Meapvows. And it would be a matter of taking each case to 
determine whether he hocked them during school or after he dropped 
out or graduated? 

Mr. Monk. Yes. 
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Mr. Meapows. So I don’t suppose it would be possible to generalize 
on that particular point. 

Mr. Monk. I don’t think it would be. 

Mr. FLtannery. With regard to this recovery policy, about August 
2. 1951, this committee wrote five Veterans’ Administration regional 
offices requesting a detailed chronological analysis of their regional 
policy from the inception of Public Law 346 on the recovery of books, 
tools, and supplies where trainees have discontinued training or for 
some other reason. The committee emphasized that it was interested 
in the machanics of implementation for central office recovery policy 
The regional offices answered in some detail, and apparently from the 
evidence presented by these four regional offices, very little effort 
was made to initiate a positive program of supply recovery msofat 
as it involved school supplies, a comprehensive program, until approx- 
imately early 1950. Now, that may vary a few months either one way 
or the other. 

This lack of action until approximately 1950 was apparently due 
to two factors from the regional office point of view as cited in these 
reports, first, the central office policy emphasis en liberality in deciding 
whether supply recovery was to be effected or not and, second the 
central office instructions affecting procedure in order to force recovery 
or collection in lieu thereof in the event recovery was decided upon 

Let me state this, first. There were some instructions for on-the-job 
training which did not specifically delineate—I think it is Manual 
M-3—which did not specifically delineate between on the job training 
and school training as to recovery policy. And since I notice in a 
number of these reports that the forms were specifically for on-the-job 
training up to this point the regional offices assumed that those pro- 
cedures were just to apply to on-the-job training. 

Mr. Corte. May I say that we recognize that there are a great 
many cases in which no action has been taken to determine whether 
or not a veteran was at fault and therefore liable for repayment of a 
reasonable amount for the tools and supplies that were issued to him 
or for restoration of such supplies. Those cases run into tremendous 
numbers that have not been disposed of. 

We recognize that they still constitute a job to be done when and 
if we can do it. 

I should like to say, however, that it has been our experience since 
1948 that the personnel that have been available to do the work that 
we have had laid out for us to do has been reduced at a rate much 
greater than the decline in the workload. So we are constantly placed 
in the position of having to do the most essential things sometimes at 
the expense of other desirable things that we simply do not have 
enough people to accomplish. And this matter of fixing liability on 
the part of a veteran for the repayment of the value of the supplies 
issued to him has been one of the things that has constantly been 
placed into the category of pending work that we cannot accomplish 
with the reduetion in personnel, 

This chart will illustrate, I think, my point. The red column 
indicates the number of veterans in training by the various fiscal 
Vvears. 

The gray column is the personnel in terms of average employment 
for that same year. 
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Where the red columns have declined at a very moderate rate, our 
personnel has come down at a very sharp rate. 

Mr. Meapows. There are 2 years where there appears to be very 
good balance. What years are those? 

Mr. Corte. In 1947, the red column is shorter than the personne! 
column. In 1948, that is the first column i in which we had a sharp 
reduction in personnel but had an increase in training load. 

Then, this column is 1940; this one 1950, this one 1951, and this 
is 1952 estimated. 

But I might say that just in this fiscal year alone, where our training 
load has declined, or we contemplate it will be declining, at the rate 
of about 25 percent, our personnel is being reduced in the neighbor- 
hood of 35 percent or more. 

So we have had to emphasize the essential services sometimes to 
the disadvantage of other services that are important but not quite 
as essential. 

Mr. Scupper. Would it not be rather a natural thing, though, 
that when you were getting the program started and ha ‘enrollees 
coming in, you would have to have a great increase in your force in 
order to get them placed, but after they were placed in the schools, 
the supervising work would be much less than it would be at the 
start of a course of that sort? 

Mr. Corre. Yes, sir; I think that is true, Mr. Scudder. But the 
fact remains that we have ‘had to, through the years, do less and 
less in respect to our knowledge and our actions in the case of the 
nondisabled veteran, because we have felt that the disabled veteran 
demanded a service that we could not suspend or abandon. 

I will not use 1947 as an example, because that was at a time when 
we had a peak employment and had not quite reached our peak 
enrollment. But just using from ’48 on down, it has been a ver) 
marked contraction of personnel, which has made it necessary no! 
only to suspend certain activities, but it has made a constant shift 
in the assignment of cee to certain tasks, in that we have had 
to take them off, as I have said, of the less essential serv ices, to let 
them concentrate on the more essential services. 

Mr. Scupper. Has not the great number of abuses that have 
developed been the aggravating part of the whole program? 

And if those conditions could be eliminated through some rule set up, 
it will eliminate the necessity of a lot of the checking that you have 
to do? And it is only spot-checking. 

As this program drifts along, | sometimes think that you migh' 
have to put a time clock of some sort in each one of these schools to 
have them punch when they come in and punch when they go out 
I don’t know just how expensive those clocks are, but I think you 
would take a lot of chiseling away that has gone on. 

And as to the thing that has aggravated the whole program, |! 
believe that you have had the experience now and can be of a great 
amount of help to the Congress in the development of a foolproof bil! 
that will give to the veteran a training that the Congress has desire«! 
that he have, eliminating the bad practices that have been occasioned 
through the operation of the ec program. 

I think that we should all use every effort to see that the desirable 
training is given, but we most certainly should try to find some method 
that w Sa Fs the abuses. Because the abuse of a program miglhi' 
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cause its elimination. But if we can show to the people that we are 
serving the veteran, that he is getting something for the time put in 
that will make him a more useful citizen, then we can go back to the 
Congress with clean hands in an effort to assist him. 

But this program as it has been carried on has not been a satis- 
factory program, in my opinion; when you spend billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money and we have a very serious program to carry 
on along these lines. I feel that the welfare of our country demands 
that we put this on a real sound business basis before another program 
is developed. 

| have letters from men who are in the present war, and they are 
anxious, many of them, to take advantage of the training program. 
And I think the Congress, by and large, is in favor of the program. 
But I do believe that we should be sure that some obligation rests 
upon the veteran to sincerely endeavor to get something out of the 
course of training, and not have it operate as experience has shown 
that it has. 

Mr. Corue. I should like to state that I am sure that the Adminis- 
trator and all of his staff, Mr. Scudder, are very desirous of being of 
the utmost help that they can to the Congress in overcoming some of 
the difficulties and eliminating some of the administrative problems 
that have existed in regard to the present legislation. 

And we shall be just as helpful as we know how to be. 

Mr. Scupper. | am sure that the administration will. Because it 
is no credit to have something kicking back in your face all the time 
when you are trying to do a job. And I think the Congress feels the 
same way about it. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Monk, one further point on the matter that 
we were discussing there. 

One way to prevent the problem from arising in trade schools, 
referring now to the trade schools and the hand tools more particularly, 
is apparently to control the issue of tools. 

I would like to develop the policy of the Veterans’ Administration 
with regard to the control of that issue. 

At one time, at least initially, if the contract provided for a tool 
kit with 40 items in it worth $95, it was customary for a man to be 
enrolled on one day, and if the tools were available, issue al] those 
tools at one time, take a receipt, and so forth; and naturally, if he 
dropped out in 10 days or 2 weeks or a month, he had his whole tool 
kit. And there is ample evidence that many of them enrolled to get 
the tool kit and nothing more. 

Somewhere along the line, apparently the Veterans’ Administration 
began to insist that the school analyze the course and the tool kit, 
and if the upholstering course came 6 months after the term began, 
they don’t give him upholstering tools until that point, so that at 
least if he dropped out prior to finishing the course, if there were 
some of the tools that he didn’t need, they had not been issued. 

When did that philosophy come into effect in the VA? I am 
aware that through 1947 and 1948, certainly in Texas at least, it was 
not in effect, but I am also under the impression that later the VA 
began to insist that these schools not make premature issues. 

Mr. Monk. The regulations, Mr. Meadows, originally, at least 
those that were originally contained in the manual issued in April 
1947, and in the technical bulletin that preceded that manual by 
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some few months, did provide that the tools and books should only 
be issued as and when needed in the course. 

Now, actually, the enforcement of that regulation is another 
matter. I think I can find that. 

Mr. Meapows. Your explanation is enough, without quoting. 

I assume you are referring to Manual 7-5, or 7-3. 

Mr. Monk. Manual 7-5. 

Mr. Meapows. Your statement is that the regulation has been in 
effect all the time, but it could be a question of local enforcement? 

Mr. Monk. That is correct. And, of course, we had to rely 
largely upon the institution’s statement or certification as to when 
the supplies were needed in the course. 

Mr. Meapows. And, of course, there was a great incentive on the 
part of these schools, particularly those that had these paper tool 
corporations that were profiting from it, to issue the tool as soon as 
possible and make as much profit as soon as possible and get the 
thing over with. And it worked against the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regulations? 

Mr. Monk. That is correct. 

Mr. FLannery. As some indication of the scope of this problem, 
even in 1950, according to this letter from the Baltimore regional 
office, from Mr. Joseph Trapnell, the acting regional manager, dated 
September 11, 1951, the situation was such, he states, that the regional! 
office began to review pawn records in Baltimore, records of pawn 
shops, with the assistance of the Detective Bureau in Baltimore City. 
And he states this: 

After a visit to several of the pawn broker establishments and an inspection 
of recently pawned items, we reached the conclusion that many of the items 
pawned were being issued by local trade and vocational schools. 

That as late as 1950. 

Now, to the extent that the ability or the opportunity was afforded 
a veteran to do this sort of thing, do you consider that it contributed 
to his general attitude toward the program which resulted in such 
things as frequent course changes and unmeritorious interruptions 
and selling of tool kits, and so on and so forth, things that are generally 
considered abusive in the supply part of this program, by the veteran? 
In other words, since he could get away with it, do you think that 
that contributed, the fact that there was not a comprehensive recovery 
policy? Do you think that that contributed to his attitude? 

Mr. Corre. I think I will answer that, Mr. Flannery, that anything 
that made the pursuit of a course more profitable to a veteran who 
was not actually interested in bona fide training, anvthing that con 
tributed to making it more profitable to him to enroll in a course for 
the monetary gain involved in it, did contribute to making the pro- 
gram less effective. 

In regard to the Baltimore office, though, I think I recall that the 
manager of that office requested additional personnel to carry on a 
program such as he wanted to carry on, and we were unable to allocate 
additional personnel to him, because we didn’t have funds that would 
sustain more personnel in the offices for that purpose. So that al- 
though he made a strenuous effort with the people that he had on 
duty, he was unable to cover the field, and we were unable to give 
him relief in terms of additional people. 
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Mr. Fiannery. Well, he stated in one of his letters to the com- 
mittee that “relatively few recoveries were made from individuals 
until late in 1949,” and that the number of these cases in which 
recovery was considered ranged from 40 to 50 a month until the 
latter part of 1950, later rising to approximate ‘ly 200. 

In other words, as they got into it more, they kept expanding the 
scope of the thing in the consideration of these recove ry cases. And 
the amount of money that he shows was recovered expanded pro- 
portionately. 

Have you anything that you would like to add on this recovery 
matter? 

Mr. Corte. Well, only’ to reiterate that we recognize that there 
are hundreds of thousands of cases in which there has been no action 
taken against the veteran for the repayment of the reasonable value of 
the supplies issued to him, where he discontinued his course without 
completing it. How long it may take us to dispose of those individual 
actions, I can’t at this time foresee, because we can handle only a very 
limited number with the people that we have on duty, that is, in terms 
of backlog. 

Mr. Meapows. There would be no way of saying definitely, but it 
involves millions of dollars? 

Mr. Corre. Oh, | think it does; yes. 

Mr. Opom. Mr. Chairman, before leaving that subject, to round 
out your record, perhaps I should say just a few words. 

When the determination has been made that the veteran owes the 
Government some money, whether by way of overpayment of com- 
pensation or giving him something he is not entitled to, or in the case 
of these books and supplies, when he leaves his course by his own fault, 
and therefore the supplies and books issued to him, while they are his 
property, have to be accounted for by him to the Government as to 
their reasonable value, when that determination has been made the 
Veterans’ Administration has a procedure which departs, of course, 
from the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education program. 

The finance officer notifies the veteran that he owes the Government 
X dollars, and would he please send in that money; otherwise, other 
action will be taken to recover it. Many of them do. On the other 
hand, if they do not, and he has any benefits being paid to him, his 
indebtedness to the Government is deducted from those benefits pay- 
able. 

As a matter of fact, when the dividend under the National Service 
Life Insurance Act was payable, both the 1948 and the 1951 special 
dividends, the latest report that I had from the Finance Service was 
that they had recovered out of those dividends something like almost 
$50 million of indebtedness which the veterans owed to the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, if there is no means of recovery in that way, the case is referred 
to my regional attorney in the particular regional office, to see whether 
he can effect a recovery of the indebtedness of the veteran to the 
Government. 

We have found, by experience, that if the indebtedness is less 
than $50. it costs more to attempt to collect it that way. Therefore, 
and I believe this is also agreed to by the General Accounting Office, 
we will not make such efforts to collect where the indebtedness is, I 
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think, $50 or less. If it is more than that, we do attempt to induce the 
veteran to pay. 

In addition, we have two means of determining whether he is able 
to pay. One is by means of an investigation made by my force. The 
other is by securing credit reports from credit agencies. If we find 
that he is able to pay but will not, the matter is reported to the General 
Accounting Office, and the General Accounting Office then, after mak- 
ing what they call a final settlement and determination of what he owes 
the Government, refers that, in a proper case, to the Department of 
Justice for the institution of a civil action to recover that indebtedness. 

If the indebtedness is not recovered in that manner, it remains on 
the books of the General Accounting Office. And to the extent that 
such indebtedness may be offset or recovered from other payments 
which may fall due to that citizen any time in the future, the General 
Accounting Office will make that recovery. 

So this question of indebtedness and recovery of indebtedness is 
considerably broader than had been brought out. And I thought 
perhaps you would like to have your report completed to that extent. 

Mr. Fiannery. I notice, in the current regulation on this matter 
of recovery, that the value of $10 for supplies is mentioned. In other 
words, if the value of the supplies is less than $10, then they consider 
that they would spend more going after the recovery than by just 
letting it ride by the board? 

Mr. Cotte. Yes. And I might say the regulation governing the 
finding of fault on the part of the veteran is a pretty liberal regulation 
in terms of the veteran’s standpoint. We simply are trying to get 
those who try to take advantage of the training, just to get supplies 
and to profit from the supplies, rather than the men who had to for 
some reason drop out of the course before completion. 

Mr. Evins. How much do you say, Mr. Odom, had been withheld 
from veterans through this insurance dividend fund? 

Mr. Ovom. That latest that I remember—and I am not sure just 
when that was—it was close to $50 million. 

Mr. Evins. Could you tell the committee how much has been col- 
lected otherwise through the United States district attorney or your 
VA attorneys? 

Mr. Ovom. We don’t have statistics as to how much is collected 
through the Department. We do have annual statistics showing how 
much our chief attorneys collect. And I have in mind a year or so 
ago it was running around eight or ten thousand dollars a year, but 
I don’t have the figures on it. 

Mr. Evins. That was largely due to correspondence with the 
veteran or legal action? , 

Mr. Ovom. No, we did not have authority ourselves to institute 
legal action in these cases, but we do contact the veteran and ask him 
to come in and, through those personal contacts, usually collect a 
good part. 

Mr. Evins. Has there been any recovery from institution of suits 
by the United States attorney’s office at your request? 

Mr. Opom. There have been some, but I haven’t any idea how 
much or how many. The only way we come in on those is when, 
perhaps, it has been somewhat delayed in getting through the General 
Accounting Office to the Department of Justice, and the United States 
attorney feels that the credit report or investigation data is out of 
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date, and he asks us to make a further report as to whether this 
particular veteran could respond to a judgment if one were secured. 

Now, we do get such requests rather frequently. But as to what 
the result is, you see, it isn’t our responsibility once it gets to that 
point. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you have that procedure, that avenue, 
open to you, but you do not utilize it very much. 

Mr. Opvom. Pardon me, sir. You say we don’t. The Veterans’ 
Administration has completed its work when it reports it to the 
General Accounting Office, except as to any additional service which 
either the General Accounting Office or some one else requests. We 
always give that service when they request it. But that indebtedness 
is there on the books and will be collected if the man has any indebted- 
ness coming to the Government. 

~ 

Mr. Evins. I understand that. But you cannot give the committee 
any figures as to funds recovered through action of the Department of 
Justice? 

Mr. Opom. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Thank you, Mr. Odom. 

Mr. Coile, I would like to ask one other question. This may have 
been answered yesterday while I was away. If it was, I am sorry. 

Based upon your vast experience with the handling of books, tools, 
and supplies, which has been a big problem, what would be your 
recommendation as to how the matter should be handled in future 
legislation if it is to be considered? I know you have given us a lot 
of voluminous reports, but just in summary, please, if you have gone 
into that. 

Mr. Corte. We have given a lot of thought to it, Congressman 
Evins. As a matter of fact, in 1948, in January of 1948, at a meeting 
of the Administrator’s Special Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education problems, this appears in the minutes: 

The Assistant Administrator for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
pointed out to this committee that if legislation were enacted to increase subsist- 
ence allowances for veterans 
and parenthetically, | might add that that was at the time when 
Public Law 411 was before the Congress, which did increase the rates 
of subsistence allowance 
the Congress might also consider the possibility of the elimination in paragraph 5 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 of the provision authorizing the 
Veterans’ Administration to pay for books, supplies, and equipment, and that 
there might be considered the substitution in lieu of this provision for payment 
for books, supplies and equipment, an additional allowance to the veteran which 
would be for the purpose of permitting the veteran to provide his own books, 
supplies and equipment. No action was taken by the committee on this matter, 
although there was discussion relative to it and there was some objection voiced 
to any change in the present system. 

In connection with the consideration by the Senate of Senate 1940, 
report made by the Veterans’ Administration to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, it was commented that: 

The provision for a flat monthly increase in the allowance to be paid the veteran 
to cover the expenses which the student or trainee would incur on the average for 
books, supplies and equipment in lieu of payment of the actual expenses incurred 
for such purposes by the individual veteran is designed to permit administrative 
simplifications and to eliminate a potent source of abuse. 
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In my discussions with a good many people who have been face 
to face With the problem, I think it is a generally conceded that 
unless the veteran himself becomes responsible for the purchase of 
those books and supplies which he needs in the pursuit of his course, 
there is apt to be a continued area of difficulty as long as we have an 
educational training program. It is not a large item in the total 
amount, but it does represent a lot of money in the aggregate, and 
it is almost impossible for tight controls to be maintained where the 
Government proposes to act as the agent to supply a veteran with 
all that he may desire or need in connection with the pursuit of a 
course. 

Mr. Evins. Certainly it would simplify matters for the Veterans’ 
Administration if you could envision other difficulties developing on 
the other end; that is, maybe some unscrupulous interviewer would 
get hold of a veteran and say, “Look here. You have been given 
allowance by the Government for books, tools, and equipment. Let 
me take care of your needs.’ He could solicit business from that 
angle. But if a man is old enough to go to school, and the Govern- 
ment is providing him with the tuition and subsistence, he ought to 
be able to find out his needs in the way of books and seein and 
provide himself with them. 

Mr. Core. I think the nonveteran student has to do that. He 
has to make the decisions as to what he can afford and what he 
actually needs. 

Mr. Parren. You hold with the idea of subsistence, still, to 
veterans? 

Mr. Corie. Well, not with the feature that was contained in S. 1940, 
that is now before the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. Parren. What is your personal view on it? 

Mr. Coire. I suppose that the Congress, upon enacting legislation, 
will enact some kind of veteran benefit. I don’t know whether it will 
be called subsistence allowance or scholarship fund, or what kind of a 
payment, but it must be some kind of aid that will assist the veteran 
in securing that kind of training that he desires or needs. 

And I think it would be possible for it to be provided that the vet- 
eran, out of whatever assistance is granted to him, would be re- 
sponsible for the purchase of his own supplies and books. 

Mr. Parren. Has it not been a weakness of this whole program, in 
that the subsistence has been awarded, and it has been a vulnerable 
point that an unscrupulous operator can use to deal with the situation? 
Has that not been one of the weaknesses of the program? 

Mr. Coiie. That has been one of the weaknesses of the program. 

I think a substantial monetary benefit available to a man who takes 
a course constitutes a problem that is very hard to solve, because the 
veteran does not have any other means of getting that substantial 
monetary benefit other than to be enrolled theoretically in a course. 

Mr. Parren. I want to ask this question, probably from your 
attorney there. 

Under the June 1918 act, what I call the Rehabilitation Act, after 
World War I, subsistence was not included, was it? 

Mr. Opvom. Yes, sir. It was. As a matter of fact, it was too high 
in those days. It was called compensation at that time. 

Mr. Parren. They were all disabled? 
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Mr. Ovom. They were all disabled. And the compensation, which 
might be $10, the moment he entered training, went up originally to 
$100, and later it was increased to $150, with additional amounts for 
dependents. And I had the experience at that time that the veterans 
were marrying widows with a number of children, so that they would 
get the additional amount of compensation paid to the dependents. 
That was so high in those days that it had the same tendency. But 
gentlemen, the report of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for the 
fiscal vear 1926, | think it is, either 1925 or 1926, gives a summary of 
the results of that vocational rehabilitation training. It is very inter- 
esting. 1 think there never were over 280,000 disabled veterans who 
actually entered into training. We never were able to make a com- 
plete survey to show exactly the benefit that those veterans received 
from that training. We did make some surveys to find how many 
of them were engaged in activities which grew directly out of their 
training. And quite generally it was conceded that it was quite 
valuable, but that there were some who went into it simply for the 
amount of compensation that they could get, unquestionably, it being 
that high at that time. 

Mr. Fiannery. If possible, I would like to get into certain aspects 
of the Veterans’ Administration relationship with the various insti- 
tutions on supplies in their contractual arrangements. 

I would like to start out with this. Under date of October 18, 1950, 
Frank M. Page, special assistant to Director, Training Facilities 
Service for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, issued instrue- 
tions to the Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Educational Divi- 
sion, that is, all regional offices under Mr. Page's jurisdiction, subject: 

Application of R. & P. R. 10539 (N) (5) with respect to hand tools for use in 
shop or laboratory courses offered by trade and vocational schools and techical 
institutes. 

This communication states, in part, as follows: 


4. In cases in which the shop or laboratory is not fully equipped with hand 
tools necessary for use of students during class periods the cost of necessary addi- 
tional hand tools will be considered in determining the fair and reasonable tuition 
rates. If the tuition rate has been frozen 


that is, by Public Law 610 


and it is determined that additional compensation is justified, payment for such 
additional expense may be provided in the contract substantially as follows 


and it goes on to cite the contract stipulations. 


5. The number and kind of additional hand tools to be considered for deprecia- 
tion in the case of all institutions will be determined on the basis of actual need 
as justified by careful review of the equipment of shops or laboratories and of the 
additional hand tools to be purchased for use of students after the effective date 
on which the VA discontinues furnishing such tools personally to enrollees. * * * 

6. The actual cost, if any, necessary for issuance of additional hand tools pro- 
vided for under paragraph 5 above, may be considered in the same manner. 

Now, the excerpts quoted above seem to indicate that when hand 
tools are transferred from individual tool equipment to the capital 
equipment category of the school and thus necessitate additional ex- 
penses on the part of the school, it is not mandatory for additional 
compensation to be paid to the school over and above the frozen 
tuition rate for this new service and investment. 

It seems apparent that if additional costs forced into the frozen 
tuition rate are put into the tuition rate, the effect is a freezing of the 
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tuition rate established by Public Law 610. Would you like to com- 
ment on that, Mr. Page? 

Mr. Page. Yes. e had found in these hand-tool lists that there 
was quite a lot of equipment which was very definitely shop equip- 
ment that Bove ys used more than once in 2 or 3 weeks, that 
should have been in the shop, that had never been included in the 
depreciation cost of equipment in the school. 

Tn the comparison of the various tool lists, we found that in some 
instances, in some schools, they were not included; or they were in- 
cluded, rather, in shop equipment. Some were in those lists being 
given to individual veterans. And in an effort to try to bring them 
in line and issue to the students only those hand tools that they would 
be using daily, rather than those things that should be in the shop. 
we tried to provide that, while not changing the actual rate. But, if 
the shop or the school had to add to its own equipment certain items, 
we took it into consideration, and in the depreciation of those items 
it was set up as an individual item without disturbing the tuition rate 
that had been frozen previously. 

Now, that was purely in an effort to save the Government money, 
rather than giving these items out to every individual. There might 
be one tool that 50 people could use without interferring with their 
ones in any way whatever, that had previously been issued to 50 
people. 

Mr. Fiannery. Well, the point is, though, that the tuition rate 
was supposed to have been frozen. 

Mr. Pace. The tuition rate in the following contracts was not 
changed at all. As to this item, if you will notice and follow through 
on paragraph 4, there, there were instructions on this as to how it 
could be handled. It says: 

In cases in which the shop or laboratory is not fully equipped— 


and goes on and says— 

if the tuition rate has been frozen and it is determined that additional compensa- 
tion is justified— 

by way of depreciation. 

Mr. Ovom. I think that I can clarify that point you are getting at 
there. If you will just recall, the tuition rate, so frozen, did not in- 
clude any allowance for tools and supplies, or consumable supplies. 

If the tuition rate included those items, then it was frozen, period; 
except where they were put in by fraudulent misrepresentations or 
contrary to governing regulations. 

So, this applied to schools where they applied for the tools separately 
from the tuition rate. 

Mr. FLtannery. I would just like to take a specific case here now. 
The National Institute of Painting and Paperhanging, Inc., Washing- 
top, D. C., had a contract in effect which provided for a tool kit of 
approximately $45 value to be issued to students for their own posses- 
sion, and for which separate reimbursement was made over and above 
the tuition rate to the school by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The tuition rate under this contract was frozen by the passage of 
Public Law 610. Around September 1950, the school decided to 
add a new related course to its curriculum, and it was necessary for a 
supplement to be drawn up to the contract, the basic contract, in 
order to allow veteran training in this new course. 
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Between November 1950 and February 1951, some correspondence 
passed back and forth between the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office and central office over the terms on which this new course 
would be offered; and in addition the question of issuance of tools 
under the basic contract, that $45 worth of tools, for the old courses 
already authorized, came up. 

Now, in order to save a good deal of reading of this correspondence, 
if it is all right, I would like to summarize what this correspondence 
said. 

In summary, this correspondence indicates that the following took 
place: Mr. Page was definitely advocating that the contract then in 
effect with the National Institute of Painting and Paperhanging, Inc., 
be supplemented to eliminate the issuance of tools personally to 
veterans, and to require the school to furnish the tools on a loan or 
use basis as part of the school’s capital equipment. 

Disregarding the fact that the school’s tuition rate was frozen, 
Mr. Page was advocating that the additional expense attendant upon 
placing those tools in capital equipment be absorbed by the frozen 
tuition rate. 

Mr. Pace. Will you read that? That is your summary, I think, 
is it not? 

Mr. Patren. I want to ask: What is the supplemental course that 
was introduced? 

Mr. Pace. Advanced paperhanging and painting. 

Mr. Patren. So, you have paperhanging and advanced paper- 
hanging. 

Mr. Evins. There you hang the paper a little higher, 1 suppose. 

Mr. PaGe. It is stated there that the advanced was the same in 
course length as the basic, a year, I think. 

Mr. Frannery. The first letter that I have here is the letter 
dated November 10, 1950, to the Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Division, Veterans’ Administration Regional Office, 
Washington, D. C., subject: Contract No. V3012V—150 and Supple- 
ment No. 2. 

Now, this letter states, in part, in the parts that I will quote here, 
paragraphs 1 and 3, which pertain specifically to the problem we are 
considering: 

1. Subject contract supplement is returned herewith for further consideration 
and determination by your office. * * 

* . * * * * * 

3. It is suggested that the lists of tools to be furnished personally to students 
under the contract and the supplement should both be carefully reviewed in the 
light of R. & P. R. 10539 (N) (5) as per our 7 CEF letter of October 18, 1950. 


which, incidentally, was the letter we were discussing; the original 
letter of instruction that we were discussing. 


It is the opinion of this office that the frozen tuition rate in subject contract is 
sufficient to cover depreciation on all necessary tools which the institution may 
have to maintain as capital equipment, for use of students during class periods, 
after the contract is supplemented to discontinue the furnishing of tools personally 
to veterans. 

Mr. Parren. That does not make too much sense; does it? 

Mr. FLannery. What it states, in essence, is this: That the basic 
contract should be supplemented to take the $45 worth of tools that 
were being issued separately, put them in capital equipment, and 
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that the frozen tuition rate would be sufficient to cover the deprecia- 
tion rate attendant upon that. 

Mr. Parren. It states that the original tuition rate was too high, 
or the cost of tools was too high at the start. They took two con- 
tracts. If the second contract came up and—obviously $45 was too 
much for the tools—then the second contract should not have been 
executed. 

Mr. Fiannery. That is right, but it had been. 

Mr. Meapows. It had been executed and was the contract, | 
assume, that froze the rate. 

Mr. Parren. Let me ask you: Can you take a graduate course in 
paperhanging? 

Mr. Corte. I would answer that the Veterans’ Administration 
probably couldn’t prevent it if a State approval agency would approve 
a school to give it. 

Mr. Parren. The second contract is always subject to scrutiny for 
inequities. The idea of the second contract was to eliminate the 
inequities. 

Mr. Opvom. Only if it were not valid because of fraud or because it 
was contrary to law. 

Mr. Parren. Suppose, instead of 45, it said 90. Would you have 
had to take it anyway? 

Mr. Opvom. The tools here were not included in the frozen tuition 
rate. They were taken separately. 

Mr. Parren. But then they come along and say the rate was too 
high to start with. 

Why did you accept the rate to start with? 

Mr. Opom. I couldn’t answer that question. 

Mr. Parren. I don’t think anyone _ can. 

Mr. Fiannery. This was explained in the regional office’s reply 
to that letter, under date of November 30, 1950, addressed to Specia! 
Assistant to Director, Training Facilities Service for Vocational! 
Rehabilitation and Education, Veterans’ Administration, subject 
Contract No. V3012V-150 and Supplement No. 2, National Institute 
of Painting and Paperhanging. 

The letter states in part as follows: 

. 1. Reference is made to your letter of November 10, 1950, subject as above 

3. With respect to paragraph 3 of your letter, in which you state the opinion 
of your office to be that tools, now provided by direct reimbursement, should be 
included within the frozen tuition rate currently being paid for the basic course 
in contract No. V3012V-—150, your attention is invited to the following facts: 

(a) The tool kit originally furnished by this institution was valued at $98.85. 

(b) A reduction of this kit to $45 was made in contract No. V3012V-—150, 
article I (e). 


That is the current contract under discussion. 


This reduction was effectuated pursuant to authority in paragraph 3 of your 
letter of July 28, 1949; subject: National Institute of Painting and Paperhanging, 
Ine. Authority and instructions contained in that letter were not only as to the 
amount, $45, but also as to continuation of payment by direct reimbursement, 
and furnishing tools outright to the veterans. 

(ec) Contract No. V3012V—150 covers the period April 6, 1949, to April 5, 1950 

It was renewed by renewal agreement No. 1 for the period April 6, 1950, to 
April 5, 1951, provided for the $45 tool kit to be paid for by direct reimbursement 
and was approved your office March 24, 1950. 
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Mr. Pace. The final result of that, Mr. Flannery, is, if you will 
notice in the letter which you first mentioned there—of October 18, 
1950, paragraph 3—that the question is whether, for example, a paint 
brush is a tool or supply, because of its wearing out: 
and has not been included in the supply items in computing the tuition rate 
There very definitely was the question in my mind from the beginning 
as to whether that was a consumable supply, because of its use. And 
the outgrowth of that, after the Philadelphia area had possibly —they 
have got about 7, 8, or 9 painting and paperhanging schools. And 
after getting into their figures on that, in reference to paint brushes 
wearing out, or whether they were consumable supplies, and trying 
to determine a depreciation rate, we went back to the idea of supply- 
ing this as an individual item rather than putting it in consumable 
supplies, because we found it would be more economical to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. FLanNery. But the point I am getting at is that if those steps 
had been taken 

Mr. Pace. That letter of mine, Mr. Flannery, of November 10, is 
not an order in any manner. I asked them to explore that possibility. 

Mr. Ftannery. Well, the effect of that possibility would have been 
to unfreeze the tuition rate; would it not? 

Mr. Pace. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Frannery. The effect of it would have been to put the cost 
into a frozen tuition rate, then. I will put it that way. 

Mr. Page. Well, yes. It would have been, had it been followed; 
I mean, if that had been accepted by the institution. 

Mr. Fuannery. Then that comes back to my point that I was stat- 
ing in quoting your letter that we originally started out with, your 
letter of instructions to all regional offices of October 18, 1950. 

If the tuition rate has been frozen and it is determined that additional com- 
pensation is justified, payment for such additional expense may be provided in 
the contract. ° -- ’ 

If we are to interpret that in the light of what happened in tha 
case, it seems to me like it was not at all set, in your own mind, thst 
the frozen tuition rate was frozen as respects these supplies. 

Mr. Pace. No. ‘This rate here was considerably in excess of those 
rates being paid in the areas in Philadelphia. And this letter of 
November 10 is in no way saying that it is not a frozen rate, this 
letter that you were reading from. 

Mr. Opom. I don’t believe that answers the specific question. 

It was never considered that where tools and supplies were paid for 
separately from the tuition rate there was any frozen rate on tools 
and supplies. It was so contended. 

As a matter of fact, these schools that were making a lot of money 
out of their tools and supplies insisted that 610 froze that rate. We 
said, “No,” in the Administrator’s decision. 

Mr. FLtannery. The point at issue is not particularly whether the 
tools were frozen, that were being paid for separately from the tui- 
tion rate. The point at issue is: When the tuition rate is frozen and 
you take those tools off an outright furnishing basis and force them 
into capital equipment, and a new service is furnished, and that new 
service is not compensated for over and above the frozen tuition 
rate 
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Mr. Ovom. But it has to be compensated for. You couldn’t fore: 
any school to do that. Of course, if a school voluntarily did it, natu 
rally a school can take less than it is entitled to. But you couldn’) 
legally force a school to do that. 

Mr. Corre. And this school did not accept. 

Mr. Fuiannery. That is right. But the point [ have been trying 
to bring out, as I said in the beginning, was the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration relationship with schools in certain contractual matters 
Now, if it is not legal, why go to the point of advocating it? 

Mr. Merapows. I guess Mr. Page gets credit for a try. 

Mr. Pace. Absolutely. There is not a thing in this world that 
says that we can’t in any regulation, by mutual agreement—— 

Mr. Meavows. Horse trade a little. 

Mr. Pacer. There is not a thing in this world, if they are willing to 
accept anything less. 

Mr. Evins. If they had accepted it, it would have effected saving 
to the Government. 

Mr. Fuannery. I don’t know of any trade schools that accep: 
anything less. 

Mr. Parren. It confirms my original statement that you though 
the original rates were too high to start with. 

Mr. Page. I did. 

Mr. Ovom. But it was a frozen rate. We could not have done 
anything about it. 

Mr. Parren. You could when you started your original contrac: 

Mr. Evins. You have just stated that the school in the Phila- 
delphia area was higher than the rates in that area. 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to inject something here. 

Who determines what are tools that a journeyman painter woul 
need, and what are the supplies that a school would have to furnish 
in order to teach a course? 

Now, I know something about this particular subject, because | 
was a journeyman painter when I was 20 years old, and the only too! 
we had to have was a putty knife and a duster. Now, a putty knif 
and a duster is about all the journeyman painter has to have in his 
kit, and the rest of it is furnished by the paint contractor. 

I should think that a school that was teaching a course would |: 
required to furnish all those things, paint, brushes, and everything 
else. Because the painter does not have to furnish his brush. 

Mr. Paar. If he goes out on his own, if he is under employment! 
with a paid contractor, that is one thing. But these recommenda- 
tions on these things did not come out of thin air. We went to the 
union right here, in Washington, the painters union, and asked what 
would be required, what was their idea of what would be required. 
That is the reason this thing got knocked down from $98 to $45. 

Mr. Scupper. But did you go to a contractor? 

Maybe you went to some union painter and said, “What kind of 
tools would a man have to have in order to paint?’’ Then, of course 
they would say a paint brush would be required and a few other 
things that would follow. 

But a journeyman painter or paperhanger does not carry his pastec- 
boards and his various tools along with him. The contractor furnishes 
that equipment. The only thing that he has, maybe, is two or thr 
little brushes that he carries in his pocket. 
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It seems to me that if all the courses have been set up in that manner, 
it has been playing right into the hands of supply men and causing 
these things to happen. Because when a man buys a nice paint brush, 
he can lay it out one night and ruin the brush. The painting contrac- 
tor is going to see, when the painter comes in, that he washes his 
brush and puts it away in a proper manner so that he will have some- 
thing to work with. But if you are going to furnish every man with a 
paint brush, you are just going to furnish a lot of paint brushes. And 
it is not going to do you a lot of good, because there are not half that 
would take care of them if they were their own. But it is their job to 
take care of them. 

Mr. Evins. You think there should be some uniformity? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. The school should assume the same responsi- 
bility that the contractor assumes when he hires a painter to come out 
and work for him. 

Now, if you are going to have somebody come in to learn the 
painter’s trade or the paperhanging trade, he should have the tools 
that customarily are furnished by the painter or by the paperhanger 
when he goes out to work. It seems to me there has been a lot of 
liberality in dishing out tools to fellows to pawn. 

Mr. Parren. Would it make a little sense that if you had a paper- 
hanging school in Texas and one in Tennessee, the cost of supplies 
should be almost equal, according to the national standard, except as 
to freight to far-distant places? 

Mr. Core. I think that this returns somewhat to the difficulty that 
was alluded to yesterday, that the law originally said that we would 
furnish or the Administrator might pay for those books, supplies, and 
equipment that were generally required for the successful pursuit of 
the course by other students in the institution; so that the institutions 
themselves became the judges, originally, of the books, supplies, and 
equipment that woald be required for the successful pursuit of the 
course. 

Mr. Scupper. When you say the institution, you are talking about 
the school? 

Mr. Core. That is right. The individual school. 

Now, there came into being schools such as this in paperhanging 
and painting, a thing that had never been heard of, I guess, prior to the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. It was something that was learned 
through an apprenticeship or training on the job rather than a school 
course. 

As a consequence, no students were enrolled other than veterans. 
And the schools stipulated those supplies and equipment that were 
necessary for the pursuit of the course in their schools. 

It was only after we began going into the cost data that the schools 
were required to submit to us in support of their claimed customary 
charges that we got into the matter of trying to say, “Well, you can 
furnish a certain amount, but you cannot furnish more.’ We tried to 
establish some measure that we could apply to these schools that had 
no customary practices in regard to nonveteran students. 

Mr. Parren. How do you justify the fact that you had an out- 
right purchase for a while, and you would allow an outright purchase 
in one State that was a great deal more than in another? 

Why was there not a national standard set up on that? 
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Would it not have removed a great deal of the inequity? 

Mr. Corre. If we had authority, I suppose, to actually state what 
supplies would be needed for a veteran in any type of school. 

Mr. Parren. You had that authority. 

Mr. Core. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Parren. Yes, you did. Because it states that it has to be fair 
and reasonable. If it is fair and reasonable in Texas, it is fair and 
reasonable in Arizona. You had authority to establish one rate. 

Why could you not have set up a figure and stopped all this at the 
start? 

Mr. Corre. I think perhaps as we gained experience we would 
have to establish something. 

Mr. Parren. You could have gone 15 years instead of just 7, you 
mean. 

Mr. Monk. I think we should point out that there was no uniformity 
as to these courses. 

Mr. Parren. I agree with that, but I do not see why there should 
not have been. 

Mr. Monk. Certainly the Veterans’ Administration never had any 
authority, nor does it have today, to tell a school what the course 
contents should be or how long they should be. And there was a 
terrific variation in the course content, the manner in which the course 
was presented, and the length of the course; all supposedly for the same 
occupation, the same course name. 

Mr. Parren. I do not care if a course is 2 years or 2 months; it 
takes the same amount of tools to paint or hang paper. 

Mr. Monk. That might not necessarily be true, however, wouldn't 
you say, depending upon the course content? 

Mr. Evins. Yesterday, Mr. Monk, we pointed out that in two 
schools of meat cutting in the same area, you approved a payment of 
$5 for one and of $20 for the other, using the samg tools. That is not 
so good. 

Mr. Monk. That is right. I understand that, Congressman 
Evins. I also want to point out that we do have situations that 
existed even before the GI bill came into existence at all. 

One school, on this side of the street, required the student to 
furnish nothing, because that was all in the tool crib of the school, 
dished out to the student as and when needed: whereas the schoo! 
on this side of the street required the student to bring everything 
There was no uniform practice as far as schools were concerned. 

Mr. Evins. It is the same way with Harvard University. A man 
going to Harvard has to have more than the man going to the public 
teachers college. 

Mr. Parren. That is analogous but not homologous. I think you 
have a different point here. 

Mr. Scupper. It seems to me if it was set up that way it was 
wrong. You are talking about your paint and tools. You are going 
to do some varnishing, we will say. A man would not be using a 
varnish brush once in several weeks in that type of work. He would 
be using a paint brush or a brush that he is doing paperhanging with, 
and various other equipment. That is only a part of the supplies, 
which the painter does not furnish. 

Now, why in the world would they go out and furnish a man with 
all the different types of brushes he would need in his job normally 
as a painter, to learn the different functions of painting? 
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The supplier, the contractor, or your school, should have the 
brushes. “We are going to have Joe Doakes do varnishing today. 
Give him a varnishing brush. If he is going to do calcimining, give 
him a caleimining brush.”” That runs into a lot of money. If you 
start buying that kind of equipment and passing it out promiscu- 
ously, you are only going to have those fellows pawning them. 

If we are spending Government money to educate these men or to 
give them training, most certainly it should follow the line of common 
practice. And when they want a man to do a certain type of job, 
give him the tools to do it with. 

I do not see why the Government should pay for that. I think 
they have a pretty good force running around drumming up customers 
to attend their schools. And I think a lot of the fault has been right 
in the administration of this whole program, as I see it 

Mr. Evins. Has the Veterans’ Administration made any studies 
of averages in the way of payments for supplies in different types of 
schools? I am sure that in the college-type school the supplies, 
mainly books, would be different than in the trade school or on the 
trade-school level, where the supplies would involve principally tools 
and so on. 

Could you not arrive at some happy medium and say, “This is 
going to be the ceiling’’? 

Mr. Monk. That could be done. 

Mr. Evins. Have you made some studies? 

Mr. Monk. Yes; we have made some studies 

Mr. Evans. What would be your recommendations along the lines 
that I have previously suggested, there, to Mr. Coile, as to what the 
committee should do if we were to put a ceiling on the amount to be 
allowed for books, tools, and supplies, which the veteran may himself 
purchase, rather than having the Government do the furnishing of 
them? 

Mr. Monk. Well, I would use the average of our experience over 
these past several vears. 

Mr. Evins. What is that? 

Mr. Monk. It is approximately $4 a month 

Mr. Parren. Then you get into a medical school, and that will not 
hold, because that fellow cannot even get the bat off his shoulder. 
He would never get to first base in that situation. 

Mr. Meapows. Is that $4 consumable instructions and supplies, 
books, and tools, the total? 

Mr. Monk. That is right. 

Mr. Parren. For instance, in a carpentering school, where they 
furnish so much lumber, they sell that lumber at so much a board foot 
to the student attending the school. 

Mr. Corte. I suppose that could have happened, 

And, of course, we had difficulties, as the committee will recall, in 
connection with live projects where they actually built buildings 
with the so-called consumable supplies. 

Mr. Parren. Was there ever any attempt to determine or to limit 
the amount that the student outside of his subsistence would require? 
For instance, we know of a meat-cutting class which started at 11 
o'clock at night, which is a little bit irregular, to start with. Those 
men worked during the day at meat cutting or some other activity and 
then took this course at night. There was no relation or correlation 
with the amount they earned on the outside? 
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Mr. Corie. Yes, sir. The law provides that the combined sub- 
sistence allowance and compensation received from productive labor 
during the standard workweek will not exceed $210 a month for a 
man without a dependent, or $270 a month for a man with one 
dependent, or $290 a month if he has two or more dependents. That 
does not limit the amount that he can earn, but it does limit the pay- 
ment of subsistence when, in addition to his earnings, that amount is 
exceeded. 

Mr. Parren. By compensation—— 

Mr. Cotte. That is wages. 

Mr. Parren. Wages from any sources? 

Mr. Corie. Excluding overtime work. 

Mr. Monk. Congressman Scudder, to get back to this painting and 
paperhanging school, when this school was originally proposed, the 
+ omen Administration was asked to pay for each student for 5 
gallons of paint at $5 per gallon per week for the student to stand up 
at a panel to spray the paint and scrape it off. We refused to do that 

Incidentally, some of the people connected with the school were also 

connected with a wholesale paint company, and that may or may not 
eave any relation to the question. 

But by refusing to do that, we were seriously challenged by the 
Board of Education, at least representatives of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in the District of Columbia, as interfering with the educational! 
processes in the District of Columbia by holding down the amount of 
supplies to the point where they could not provide a good course. 

And the same thing is true as to these tools. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, I will tell you. Something is radically wrong 
with the whole program. Because in looking over this list of tools, | 
think it is just a waste of about $47.50. 

I can see here a 1'-inch putty knife and a little dust brush. That 
is about all the painter has to furnish when he goes to work for a 
contractor. 

Now, either the course is a good course, or it is not a good course. 
I think that a course of this sort should be developed somewhat along 
the lines of on-the-job training. Because a painter will never be a 
painter until he has painted. 

And you are going to have to furnish paint. He is going to have to 
have paint and going to have to have brushes and going to have to 
have experience, or he will never be a painter. 

In other words, if you just want to occupy somebody’s time for a 
while, as he is getting compensation, that is one thing. But we had 
better be realistic in our trade programs and see that a man when lhe 
finishes the course will be able to have a job and work at that job. 

I think that is the reason for the failure of so much of that training, 
that people take it because somebody comes around and says, “Well, 
this is an easy job to tinker around with a watch, and you can sit in 
here on cold days and tinker with a watch, and you get about $125 
worth of tools that you can take out and hock if you get tired of you: 
course.”” And they enroll in the course. 

From what I have seen and heard of this program, there has been 
too much of that going on. : 

If this program is continued, I would like to see us become realist\ 
and not just put people to tinkering around at something they are 
not going to follow when they finish their course. 
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I cannot see any rhyme nor reason in this type of equipment being 
furnished to a person who is going out to learn a general trade. 

I know I pasted paper for a long time before I ever came to hang 
any. And you have to first learn how to put some paste on paper 
and how to trim the edges before you can ever go out and accomplish 
the job. If you do not have on-the-job training along with this, | 
feel that you are wasting a terrific necudiied of money ‘and doing no 
one any good. I think you are wasting the time of the veteran ‘who 
could be putting in his time to better advantage if he went out and 
really prosecuted the job of learning his trade. 

Mr. Monk. We took the attitude, or the position, certainly, on 
this kind of a course, meat cutting, or ornamental! iron working, that 
it was too expensive for the Government to be expected to sustain. 
But there was not a thing we could do about it, since the course was 
approved. ‘The veteran wanted to enroll in the course, and we had 
to do our best to pay a reasonable price for it. 

Mr. Evins. In view of our past experience and in view of the bill 
pending in the Senate, | would say it is the view of the Veterans’ 
Administration that as far as payment for books, supplies, and tools 
is concerned, if there is any future legislation it should be given in 
a lump sum to the veteran and with a ceiling amount provided. 

Mr. Core. Well, certainly the veteran should be responsible for 
the purchase of his tools, supplies, and equipment, without an addi- 
tional provision for the Government to pay for him for those things. 

Mr. Parren. Would you say that the whole program, the super- 
vision and so forth, should be under the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Corie. I don’t believe | would be prepared to state that, 
Congressman, because that involves a very basic philosophy that has 
been of very great concern to this Government for a long time, that 
is, whether or not the Federal Government should exercise any control 
whatsoever over a State educational agency. 

The GI bill recognizes the State educational agencies as being the 
authorities over the State educational processes; that is, the educa- 
tional processes within a State. 

Mr. Parren. You do not see any prospect, if this whole thing had 
been turned over to the States, for it to have been successfully con- 
ducted? 

Mr. Corie. I think they would have had even greater difficulties 
than the Federal Government. 

Mr. Meapows. With regard to the points made by Mr. Evins 
here, and Mr. Patten, about the standard amounts, of course, there 
is some debate as to whether a standard amount should be imposed 
on every school in every State, but with regard to the State of Texas, 
in the year 1948, when the fair-and-reasonable determination process 
was in effect, a study was made there of the rates throughout the 
United States of totally veteran schools, which were contracted on a 
basis of fair and reasonable rates by the Veterans’ Administration. 
We found, for instance, that in the case of cabinet making, it would 
fluctuate, as I recall an instance, from $1.53 a month for supplies in 
one area to a total of about $12.50 in another. We would find that 
the amount of auto body and fender supplies for the same course, 
the same length, both under a fair and reasonable determination, 
would fluctuate between about $1 and $15 in auto body fender repair. 
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We found also that a school operator or an owner would operate a 
series of schools. One would be in one or two regions. We found that 
between the regions they would greatly vary. 

Whether you should seek standardization is one question. 

But the fact remains that there is a great variance between the 


States and within States and within regions. And whether part of 


that could have been solved by arriving at some reasonable limitations, 
both top and bottom, is a matter of opinion, but certainly it is « 
matter of record that there is a vast variation, not only in tuition rate 
but in the amount of supplies and the amount of tools furnished 


between schools and between regions and between States. Whether 


standardization is the desirable thing is something else. 

Mr. Parren. The desirable thing and the thing I think you brought 
out, Mr. Monk, is the fact that one school previously established has « 
lot of tools and the other has to start from scratch, and the answer. 
I think, is that you should not allow these schools that have not been 
established to just spring up overnight. 

Mr. Merapows. Possibly the answer would have been that when the 
Veterans’ Administration stated initially it would be their policy to 
cover these expenses it could have been arranged that when these 
new schools would come along they would be subject to the expense 
standards of the established schools. 

Mr. Parren. All the trouble came from the fly-by-night schools 
that sprang up for the particular purpose of seeing how much they 
could make. 

There was the case of the character who testified that he made 
$129,000 net last year operating GI schools. That was never the 
intent of the bill. I do not know whether he had what was requisite 
to operate that kind of a school. 

If we are going to allow the State to be the approving agency, | 
think they Galton through previously established institutions, 
instead of those springing up for the purpose of teaching veterans 
alone. 

Mr. Scupper. I[ do not know but what in vocational education you 
might get along better on a State level, through some State agency 
taking it over. 

Mr. Parren. You can get into an awful mess in some States, of 
course. 

Mr. Scupper. I can see where with the set-up it was almost im- 
possible not to head right into trouble. Because you had certain 
criteria to go by, and many times they did not dovetail in with th 
common practice of the business, and it was not practicable. 

Mr. Corte. Mr. Scudder, may I observe, however, that the con- 
ditions to be faced under any new legislation will be very different 
from.the conditions which were faced when we had 15, 000,000 men 
demobilized in a period of a few months. 

Mr. Scupper. I appreciate the situation there. 

Mr. Corie. And the Congress probably could find a means of solv- 
ing a lot of these problems that have plagued us, plagued both the 
Federal Government and some of the State governments, under the 
conditions under which this program had to operate. Because the 
conditions would be so different that you could make regulations that 
would fit the new conditions that probably would not have fitted the 
conditions under which the war demobilization took place. 
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Mr. Scupper. I appreciate the terrific problem that you have had 
to wrestle with, and I also feel that we have expended a terrific 
amount of money and have not gotten the results we should have 
gotten. ; F 

Occasionally vou had a man coming out of these schools who has 
been benefited by the training and has gone ahead to engage in that 
business. 

But the cases are a very minimum. 

I think that in the hearings we had in Philadelphia we found one 
man who had attended a meat-cutting school who was act ually engaged 
in meat cutting. 

Now, that is a waste of time. That is a waste of a man’s energy. 
I think it is demoralizing. You are hurting the veteran rather than 
helping him when you bring him into some scheme of that sort, where 
he wastes a year or 2 years of his time and then has to start to find a 
new niche in life 

I believe that the greatest thing that could be done would be to 
analyze the needs and the desires of a veteran and not have him go into 
something he is not going to be able to fit himself into. 

| think we would then be doimg a real job for the veteran if, before 
he enrolls in one of these things, it is found out whether or not such a 
trade or vocation is to his likmg. And I think there is a place there 
where there is a need for a lot of attention. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. Scudder, we have a number of pieces of testimony 
that we would like to insert in the record, and we will ask unanimous 
consent that they be included. 

Mr. Meapows. Inserted in the record will be Historical Analysis 
of the Veterans’ Administration Supply Policy Under Public Laws 
16 and 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, as Amended, Since the In- 
ception of the Educational Program in 1943, dated December 19, 
1950; and Statement Concerning Consideration Given to a Policy of 
Veterans’ Administration Procurement of Tools and Related Equip- 
ment and Issuance Thereof Direct to Trainees, which was trans- 
mitted with a covering letter to Mr. Birdsall, November 6, 1950. 

Mr. Scupper. That will be made a part of the record. 

The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO A Po.Luicy oF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION PROCUREMENT OF TOOLS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT AND 
IssuANCB THeREOF Direct TO TRAINEES 


rhis statement is submitted in response to the question from the House Select 
Committee as to whether consideration was ever given to a policy of Veterans’ 
Administration procurement of tools and related equipment and_ issuance 
thereof direct to trainees. 

Consideration was given by the Veterans’ Administration to a policy of Vet- 
erans’ Administration procurement of tools and related equipment and issuance 
thereof direct to trainees. The results of that consideration were to provide 
against Veterans’ Administration procurement and issuance of training supplies 
direct to trainees except where it could not be found more favorable to the 
interests of the Government to have training supplies furnished by the institution 
affording the course of training. 

The problem of furnishing supplies for the pursuit of training arose immedi- 
ately when the administering of Public Law 16 was first planned in 1943. Those 
of the Veterans’ Administration who were called upon-to administer Public Law 
16 were all persons who had been employed by the Veterans’ Bureau, later the 
Veterans’ Administration, in planning and administering the vocational rehabili- 
tation training program following World War I. The problem of providing 
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training supp'ies—books, tools, etc.—was present in precisely the same way © 

both occasions except that the program after World War II under Publie Law | 
would be many times the size of the earlier program in terms of numbers «( 
trainees and training institutions. 

Furnishing supplies for the program following World War II was fraught wit), 
the same common problems encountered in World WarI. They included: 

(a) The basic fact that supplies to serve the purposes contemplated must be 
made available to the veteran promptly at the time he entered training. Because. 
during and for some time after the war, the market was short of all kinds 
supplies, delay in furnishing supplies by any procedure would be inevitab 
The problem narrowed down to minimizing that delay as much as possib) 
Because veterans would be in training at places where other persons not veterans 
were either training or emploved in the occupations for which the veterans would 
be training, and because such persons needed essentially the same kinds of sup- 
plies as those required for veterans, it was evident that the sources of procur: 
ment of supplies required for veteran trainees would likely exist close to t}, 
places of training and that those sources of supply would be most likely to mec 
the primary requirement to furnish the supplies promptly upon the veterans 
entering training. 

(b) There was the further basic point that the aggregate quantity of traini 
supplies would be large and the aggregate amount of money involved correspon 
ingly so. However, although some savings would be realized so far as the prices 
paid for the supplies, if the supplies could be purchased in large quantities on a 
competitive bid basis, it was clear that for the Government to buy supplies 
needed for the large number and variety of occupations and courses would entai 
an enormous variety of items to be purchased. To purehase, store, and dis 
tribute such quantities of supplies from one or a few centralized points would 
involve such a large expense for storage, handling, and shipping as to cast dou! 
upon such a scheme as a means of effecting any actual net savings of funds. |: 
was equally clear that by no possibility could it be expected that orders from a 
distance for individual veterans or for groups of veterans could be processed and 
delivered from one or a few centralized points with promptness comparable tv 
that which would be possible if the supplies were furnished from points near th: 
place of training. 

(c) Any alternative method of procurement, storing, and distributing from eac! 
and all of the Veterans’ Administration regional offices would entail the same or 
similar disadvantages in greater or lesser degree. 


FURNISHING SUPPLIES FOR VETERANS TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


Since supplies for veterans training in schools were of the same kinds as thos 
required for nonveterans in the same schools and since the methods of procuri: 
supplies for the nonveterans already were well developed at those points, there 
was the clear fact that to obtain maximum promptness in furnishing training 
supplies to veterans in schools those same sources of supply and methods 
procurement should be utilized so far as could be found practical and not otherwise 
disadvantageous. 

Through inquiry made of schools and suppliers who were furnishing supplies ' 
students at schools, the practicability of procuring supplies at local points for 
veterans in training at schools became clear. However, the nonveteran students 
in such schools made their own purchases of supplies with their own money. 1 
school did not participate except to indicate the supplies that were required a: 
sometimes to sell the required supplies to the students. The Veterans’ Admi: 
tration needed a responsible agent to put the required supplies into the hands of 
the veteran and to bill the Government for such supplies in amounts not exceedi! 
prices charged nonveterans. Obviously, schools were in a favorable position to ( 
this and could be reasonably expected to serve the best interests of the Governme' 
by furnishing to the veteran supplies not exceeding those kinds and amounts tl. 
nonveteran was required by the school to have. Accordingly, the VA prevail: 
upon the schools wherever possible to include within the contracts with the \ 
for payment of tuition and other fees the stipulation that the school would furnis! 
the supplies, the provisions in the contract reading approximately as follows: 

“Books, tools, equipment, and/or supplies except as otherwise set forth here: 
will be furnished outright to the veteran if and as needed and will consist of these 
items required but in no instance greater in variety, quality, or amount than ar 
required by the institution to be provided personally by other students pursuing 
the same or similar course. Charges for such articles will be * * *. 
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“Charges for books, tools, equipment, and supplies set forth above will be paid 
upon the presentation of properly prepared and approved vouchers. Such 
vouchers without itemization of the articles may be submitted immediately 
following the delivery accompanied by a statement certifying that the articles 
have been delivered to the trainee and that the institution has evidence of such 
delivery on hand and available for the inspection of the VA. 

‘It is understood and agreed that the charges for the articles as set forth above 
are not in excess of the charges generally made to other (regular) students pursuing 
the same or similar courses of instruction.”’ 

Upon passage of Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, June 22, 1944, the 
arrangement for the schools to furnish training supplies to Public Law 16 trainees 
was extended to include Public Law 346 enrollees. Those arrangements remain 
essentially the same today as at the beginning and, despite some unsatisfactory 
elements which have become evident in certain instances, the arrangement gen- 
erally has been satisfactory by comparison with what could have been done by 
anv other method in that it provided supplies to the veteran when the supplies 
were needed. Any other method of furnishing supplies to veterans training in 
schools assuredly would have been unsatisfactory to veterans and schools because 
of delays impossible to avoid. 

\s recognized in early Veterans’ Administration instructions instances occurred 
where the school refused to furnish supplies to veterans. In those cases, supplies 

procured by the Veterans’ Administration and furnished directly to the 
veteran-trainee. Veterans’ Administration instructions still provide that where 
arrangements cannot be made with the schools to furnish supplies, the Veterans’ 
\dministration will procure the supplies and furnish them directly to the veteran. 
rhis method undoubtedly saves money as regards prices paid for the supplies but 
loubtful that there is a net saving when all factors are considered. 


FURNISHING SUPPLIES FOR VETERANS TRAINING ON THE JOB 


With respect to veterans training on the job, the desirability of having the em- 
ployer-trainer furnish supplies to veterans pursuing training with such employer- 
trainers in the same manner as described above with respect to veterans training 
in schools was considered. And although such method of furnishing supplies was 
highly desirable for the same reasons as for veterans in schools, it was considered to 
be impractical and otherwise undesirable as a general policy. However, the early 
Veterans’ Administration instructions provided, as do current Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration instructions, that supplies may be procured from the employer-trainer 
acting as a vendor under specified circumstances. 

The reasons for considering the furnishing of supplies by the employer-trainer 
to be impractical and otherwise undesirable as a general policy included 

a) Many employer-trainers would not consent to furnish supplies to veteran- 
trainees. There were various reasons including the fact that they were not fur- 
nishing supplies to nonveterans and did not desire to be bothered with furnishing 
supplies to veterans. 

b) Veterans’ Administration found that it could obtain supplies at much 
cheaper prices than they could be obtained through the employer-trainer. This 
would be particularly true considering the supplies expected to become available 
from Armed Forces surplus. 

Employer-trainers could not procure and furnish supplies to the veterans as 
readily as the schools. 

\ccordingly, with few exceptions, training supplies for on-the-job trainees have 
been and are procured by the Veterans’ Administration and furnished directly to 
the veteran. In some instances, as indicated above, the employer-trainer has been 
willing to act as vendor and to a limited extent Veterans’ Administration has pur- 
chased supplies from the employer-trainer 

lhe several methods employed by the Veterans’ Administration in procuring 
training supplies for furnishing direct to veterans training on the job are— 

\ standing contract is made with a supplier on a competitive-bid basis 
wherein the contractor agrees to ship to each individual veteran any order for sup- 
plies placed by the Veterans’ Administration regional! office. 

\ contract is made with a supplier on a competitive-bid basis covering needs 
for a 90-day period wherein the contractor delivers at one time to the Veterans’ 
\dministration regional office all of the items included in the contract. The de- 

ery is stored by the Veterans’ Administration and orders for supplies for individ- 
ial trainees as received from individual employer-trainers and approved by the 
Veterans’ Administration are shipped by the Veterans’ Administration from this 
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(c) The central office of the Veterans’ Administration has obtained traini 
supplies from Armed Forces surplus, and Veterans’ Administration regional offices 
on authority from central office, have discovered and obtained stocks of training 
supplies from Armed Forces surplus and have reclaimed supplies from veterans 
who have failed to complete their courses. From these stocks, the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration has filled, so far as possible, orders for veterans in training on the job 
and has procured from vendors only those items of supply which were not availa})| 
from surplus and reclaimed supplies. 

(d) In the further development of the economical and prompt furnishing of 
supplies to individual veterans, arrangements have been made with a supplier 
by a standing contract, whereby surplus stocks and contractor’s stocks are main- 
tained in such close proximity that orders for training supplies approved by the 
Veterans’ Administration are filled so far as possible from the surplus stocks and 
the remainder of the order filled from the contractor’s stocks. For a reasonalh|; 
fee, the contractor assembles from both stocks the items required to fill the order 
and ships the complete order to the veteran. 

The foregoing is intended to show that consideration was given to a policy of 
Veterans’ Administration procurement of supplies and issuance thereof direct 
trainees and to indicate the results of such consideration in terms of policy and 
procedure. 








HisToricat ANALYSIS OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION SuppLy Poticy Unper 
Puruic Laws 16 anp 346, Seventy-EicgutH ConGress, as AMENDED, Sin: 
THE INCEPTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN 1943 


1. Original policy under Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress 

Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, effective March 24, 1943, authorized 
the Administrator to preseribe and provide suitable training to disabled veterans 
to fit such veterans for employment consistent with the degree of disablement. 1 
carry out this provision of the law the Administrator was authorized to uti! 
and extend existing vocational facilities and to utilize those of any other govern- 
mental agency, as well as those maintained by both State and private institutions 
and in addition was authorized to provide by agreement or contract with pub 
and private institutions or establishments such additional training facilities a: 
might be suitable and necessary to accomplish the rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans. 

One of the first decisions made by the Administrator after the enactment of 
Public Law 16 was that, insofar as possible, the rehabilitation of veterans wo 
be accomplished through regularly established educational and training institu 
tions and that the Veterans’ Administration would not undertake the establish- 
ment of Government-operated training institutions for this purpose. Therefor 
immediate steps were taken to contract with existing institutions to provide t! 
necessary courses of instruction as might be prescribed by the Veterans’ Admi 
istration for rehabilitation purposes. 

In order for a veteran to successfully pursue a prescribed course of training 
it was necessary that there be available for his use those books, supplies, a 
equipment that were customarily required by the institutions in order to provi 
the course of training. There was no specific provision in the law as origin: 
enacted with respect to the furnishing of books, supplies, and.equipment. It wa 
initially determined that the law did not contain the authority for these items 
to be issued outright to become the personal property of the trainee. As ¢! 
law did not grant authority to the Veterans’ Administration to furnish these it 
outright to veterans it became necessary for the Veterans’ Administration to deter- 
mine whether it would buy the books, supplies, and equipment and issue then 
veterans direct to be used during the course of training or whether it would mat 
arrangements with the institutions to furnish them on a use or rental basis. | 
determining which alternative to use, consideration was given to the experie! 
of the Veterans’ Administration in purchasing books, supplies, and equipment f 
issuance to veterans of World War I who were pursuing rehabilitation courses. |! 
that program the Veterans’ Administration had found that often the veteran did 
not receive the required items at the time he needed them; that it was unecono! 
ical to make such a great number of individual purchases; that due,to comple! 
and interruptions by veterans there was an accumulation of used items for whi 
there was no further need and that at the end of the program there was an inv 
tory of new and used items to be sold at a sacrifice, given to institutions, or aban- 
doned. In view of this experience and the obvious fact that the institutions wer 
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in the best possible position to determine the books, supplies, and equipment 
needs of the veterans and to assure that he had the items in his possession at the 
time they were required, it was decided that, insofar as possible, institutions should 
be required to furnish books, supplies, and equipment to veterans on a use basis. 

Contracts were made with educational and training institutions to provide for 
the payment of tuition charges and for an allowance to the institutions to cover 
the costs to the institutions for furnishing the necessary books, supplies and 
equipment on a use or rental basis. This procedure was accepted with consider- 
able reluctance on the part of educational institutions since the institutions nor- 
mally did not provide such items on a use or rental basis, but required the indivi- 
dual to provide such items personally if and when needed. Many complaints 
were received by the Veterans’ Administration from educational institutions 
against furnishing books, supplies and equipment on a use basis and, anticipating a 
large number of students to be enrolled under the provisions of the then proposed 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, the institutions urged that some arrangement be 
made so that they could be relieved of the responsibility of furnishing the books, 
supplies and equipment on the use or rental basis. 


I Fi st chanqe in basic policy occasioned by enactment of Public Law 3 46, Se vent y- 


eighth Congress 

Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, effective June 22, 1944, contained two 
provisions with respect to books, supplies and equipment. Paragraph 5, title II, 
Public Law 346, provided: 

“The Administrator shall pay to the educational or training institution for each 
person enrolled in full-time or part-time courses of education or training, the cus- 
tomary cost of tuition, and such laboratory, library, health infirmary, and other 
similar fees as are customarily charged, and may pay for books, supplies and equip- 
ment and other necessary er pe nses, exclusive of board, lodging, other living et pe nses, 
and travel, as are generally 1equired for the successful pu rsuit and completion of the 
Course hy other stude nis in the institution. * * *”” Italies supplied ) 

Section 402, Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, applicable to both Pub- 
lic Law 16 and Public Law 346, stated that: 

“Any books, supplies and equipment furnished trainees or students under part 
VII or part VIII of Veterans’ Administration Regulation number 1 (a) shall be 
deemed released to him provided that if he fail because of fault on his part to 
complete the course of training or education afforded thereunder, he may be 
required, in the discretion of the Ad...inistrator, to return any or all of such books, 
supplies and equipment not actually expended or to repay the reasonable value, 
thereof.” 

The law did not require the Administrator to furnish books, supplies and equip- 
ment but did give him the authority to do so. The first policy decision with re- 
spect to the provision for payment for books, supplies and equipment in paragraph 
5, Title II, Public Law 346, was a decision that since this was beneficial legislation 
the Administrator would authorize payment for the books, supplies and equip- 
ment which were generally required for the successful pursuit and completion of 
the course by other students in the institution:. This decision was consistent with 
the procedure contained in section 402 which authorized the release of the books, 
supplies and equipment furnished to trainees or students of both Public Law 16 
and 346. Section 402, Public Law 346, necessitated changing the policy and regu- 
lation applicable to furnishing books, supplies and equipment for use of Public Law 
16 veterans, thus making it possible for the Veterans’ Administration to furnish 
these items to Public Law 16 and 346 veterans on the same basis. 

In determining the policy to be adopted by the Veterans’ Administration with 
respect to payment for books, supplies and equipment consideration was given to 
the faet the veteran should be treated the same as a nonveteran student would be 
treated if he were to enroll in the iastitution and pay his costs out of his own 
pocket. 

The basic philosophy of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was that the vet- 
eran would be free to elect what course to pursue, where to pursue it and that the 
Veterans’ Administration would merely assure the paternal role of paying the 
properly authorized charges. Thus it was determined that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should pay on behalf of the veteran student or trainee the cost of the 
“supply” items in the amounts and at the prices which the veteran if he were to 
enroll as a nonveteran student would pay personally. Further, consideration was 
given to the best manner in which arrangements could be made for placing the 
required supplies in the hands of the veterans. There was some consideration of 
attempting to set up within the Veterans’ Administration an arrangement for pur- 
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chasing the supplies and distributing them to veterans but this presented a di ffiew!; 
administrative situation. This was so because of the various requirements of t}- 
different institutions and of the administrative difficulty of procuring the su))- 
plies in the right amount at the right time and placing them in the hands of the 
veterans. It was recognized that it was the responsibility of the institution | 
determine what “supplies” were needed and when. 

It was recognized that the institutions had either established regular supp! 
outlets at the institution for its regular students or that such outlets were other- 
wise available near the institution so that the regular student could readily procure 
his required supplies as and when needed. 

After considering these factors it was determined that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration would request the institutions to furnish the supplies through the norma! 
supply channels that were available to all other students and that the Veterans’ 
Administration would pay for such items on the same basis as they would have 
been paid for had the veteran purchased them individually. 

In order to implement the authority granted in Public Law 346, as amended, 
and to carry out the basic policies previously determined an All Station Letter, 
dated August 29, 1944 was issued which reiterated with emphasis a policy thar 
had been in effect during the preceding year, namely: “If a school has a policy of 
renting these articles (books, supplies and equipment) to other students, this prac- 
tice will be continued in the case of veterans. In making contracts with schoo 
which do not furnish books, supplies and equipment on a rental basis it is urged that 
the contract provide for furnishing them on an outright purchase basis.”’ (Italics 
supplied.) An opinion was expressed in this letter that “there should be no objec- 
tion on the part of institutions to furnishing these articles, inasmuch as they may 
now (under authority of sec. 402 of Public Law 346) be purchased outright and 
that any recovery from veterans whose training is discontinued will not be the 
responsibility of the institution.” 

his letter prescribed a paragraph for inclusion in contracts where the outright 
purchase of books, supplies and equipment was to be made which stated “Books, 
tools, equipment and/or supplies will be furnished outright (not the use thereof 
on a rental basis) to the veteran if and as needed and will consist of those items 
required but in no greater variety, quality, or amount than are required by the insti- 
tution to be provided by or for other students pursuing the same or comparable 
courses.”’ The italicized words and phrases in the foregoing sentence are sub- 
stantive additions to prior regulations which limited the furnishing of books, 
supplies and equipment to those customarily required to be owned personally by 
non-veteran students. This letter prescribed also that the contract provision 
authorizing payment of charges for books, etc. purchased outright for veterans 
should be stated in the manner of one of the following: 

“‘(a) The list prices charged other students by the college bookstore. 

“() The list prices charged other students by the college bookstore, less a 
discount of percent. 

““(c) At the cost paid by the school. 

**(d) As listed herewith (list the articles with the charge for each).”’ 

The regulations and statements of policy contained in this letter, like those 
the Service Letter of July 1, 1944, have been carried forward without substantive 
change into current regulations which regulations are applicable to both Public 
Law 16 and Public Law 346. 

By April 1945 the Veterans’ Administration had had approximately 10 montis 
of experience in administering Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, under 
the preliminary instructions which had been issued as Service Letters and Al! 
Station Letters. On the basis of this accumulated experience formal VA Instruc- 
tions (VA Instruction No. 3A, Public Law 16, and VA Instruction No. 6, Publi 
Law 346) were issued which incorporated existing policy and regulations relating 
to charges and payments to educational institutions. These regulations were 
revised and clarified where experience indicated that revision or clarification wa; 
necessary. With respect to the furnishing of books, supplies and equipment, this 
instruction stated as policy that “Items which are commonly used for persona! 
purposes, such as fountain pens, brief cases, typewriters, etc., although used in 
connection with the course of education or training, will not be provided by the 
Veterans’ Administration. In those instances where an article is available i: 
several prices, grades or quality, the Veterans’ Administration will pay for the 
furnishing of only such quality or grade as will meet the requirements of the need 
which the article is intended to serve.” 
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3. Second change in basic policy to provide an allowance for handling “supplies” 

From the very beginning of the Veterans’ Educational program under Public 
Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, some educational institutions had claimed 
that in furnishing books, supplies, and equipment they were required to perform 
services for the VA which they did not perform for nonveterans and for which 
they did not receive compensation. 

During 1945 several institutions, which did not operate bookstores, were author- 
ized individually to include in their vouchers a handling charge of 10 percent of 
the cost of the items obtained for veterans. At the February 1946 meeting of 
the Administrator’s Special Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation Education 
and Training Problems, the chairman of the committee reported that he had 
received communications from various institutions calling attention to expenses 
being incurred by institutions in connection with the purchase and issuance of 
books, supplies, and equipment to veteran trainees. In addition, a large number 
of institutions had complained to the VA that the institution had been required 
to incur a considerable amount of additional administrative expense to cover the 
cost of handling veteran enrollments which was not incurred in the handling of 
enrollments for nonveteran students. This added expense included the cost of 
personnel required for the processing of the veteran’s application, endorsing and 
forwarding certificates of eligibility, preparation of reports of progress, voucher- 
ing for tuition charges, and other items in connection with veteran trainees which 
were not required in the normal processing of nonveteran students. These costs 
were not reimbursed to the institution through the adjusted tuition which covered 
only costs of teaching personnel and supplies for instruction and the institutions 
requested that some consideration be given by the VA to reimbursing, in some 
manner, the institutions for these additional administrative expenses. At that 
time the Administrator’s committee recommended that in considering the allow- 
ance of a handling charge for the issuance of books, supplies, and equipment, 
arrangements should be somewhat liberal in order to provide an indirect reim- 
bursement to the institution for some of the additional administrative costs as 
well as for the actual cost of handling the books, supplies, and equipment. 

On the basis of this report the committee agreed to recommend to the Adminis- 
trator that institutions be compensated for their services in connection with books, 
supplies, and equipment furnished veterans on the basis of 10 percent of the cost 
of such material. In view of this recommendation and the individual actions 
involving similar compensation which the VA had taken previously, the instruc- 
tions to implement Public Law 268, Seventy-ninth Congress, included authoriz- 
ing institutions to charge a 10-percent handling charge provided certain condi- 
tions were met. This instruction, in draft form, was presented to, reviewed, and 
approved by the Administrator’s Special Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Education and Training Problems. 

The committee, as a result of its discussion of these problems, subsequently 
recommended a ceiling on the amount of books, supplies, and equipment to which 
the 10-percent handling charge would apply. This recommendation was in agree- 
ment with the operational experience of the regional offices which revealed that 
while this allowance was a fair reimbursement in academic courses where the cost 
of books, supplies, and equipment seldom exceeded a total of $50, it was excessive 
when applied to the items required to be furnished in certain types of courses 
offered by trade, vocational, and professional schools were the cost sometimes 
exceed $200. Accordingly, managers were instructed to negotiate a lesser allow- 
ance where the cost of books, supplies, and equipment exceeded $50. 


j. Issuance of detailed instructions governing the furnishing of books, supplies, and 
equipment 

During 1946 the VA received many reports from educational institutions, Mem- 
bers of Congress, veterans, and others to the effect that veteran trainees were 
under the impression that they were entitled to books, supplies, and equipment 
in an amount equal to the difference between $500 for the ordinary school year 
and the amount of tuition and fees, without reference to whether or not such 
books, supplies, and equipment were required by the institution of all students 
taking the same or comparable course. It was also discovered that some institu- 
tions were under a like impression or else had vielded to the importunings of the 
trainees. In some of these cases the institutions had failed to determine which 
hooks, ete., were required; to restrict authorization and issuance to trainees; and 
'o Maintain necessary records to support vouchers, all which resulted in disallow- 
ince of payments. Other faults were discovered, such as: 
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(a) Institutions were not fully informed concerning VA rulings and interpreta- 
tions barring certain items from consideration as authorized books, supplies, anc 
equipment, 

(6) Institutions did not understand the appropriate basis of charge to the VA, 

(c) Institutions charged a new book price when issuing used books. 

In view of these findings a draft of a VA technical bulletin was prepared which 
collected in one document, with any necessary revisions and clarifications, the 
regulations and administrative rulings applicable to books, supplies, and equip- 
ment. This draft was referred to the Administrator’s Special Committee on Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Education and Training Problems in September 1946 
The committee discussed and reviewed the draft and recommended to the Admin- 
istrator its publication with minor revisions. After additional research in the 
field, including discussion with representative education institutions and coordina- 
tion within VA, the technical bulletin was published on February 26, 1947, as 
TB7-25. 

By October 10, 1947, &@ major portion of the policy and regulations mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraphs had been republished in VA Manual M7-5, Training 
Facilities. An extract of regulations pertaining to contracts with and payments 
to institutions contained in this manual was published and distributed to educa- 
tional institutions. 


5. Third basic change in policy relating to consumable supplies and competitive bids 

On June 22, 1949, Change No. 11 to VA Manual M7-—5, was published. The 
regulations contained in this change were necessary to control the use of consum- 
able supplies. The formula prescribed for determining a fair and reasonable 
rate of tuition had always made provisions for the inclusion in the cost data as 
the cost of a reasonable amount of consumable supplies; however, they were not 
described in detail as it was considered that the customary practice of the insti- 
tution should be the criterion. In a discussion of this formula on April 8, 1946, 
at a central office conference of Chiefs, Training Facilities Division, VA branch 
offices, the individuals immediately responsible for the supervision of the operations 
of the training facilities functions in the regional offices, the following statement 
was made: 

“Consumable instructional supplies would cover such items as chalk, demon- 
stration materials, chemicals, test tubes, laboratory materials, oxygen, gasoline, 
lubricating oils, lesson sheets, welding bars, and other similar materials which are 
furnished by the institution for use in the course and which are consumed or 
destroyed in the process of instruction. Equipment such as machines, tools, 
balances, burners, and books are not to be included since depreciation thereon is 
allowed in item 3. Cost data submitted should include a general description of 
consumable materials required for each student and the actual or estimated cost 
thereof.”’ 

This interpretation of policy and regulation was disseminated to all cognizant 
regional office personnel at training conferences conducted at branch offices by 
the respective Chief, Training Facilities Division. Everyone understood and was 
agreed upon the meaning of “consumable supplies’’ as applied to courses and 
institutions then in existence. However, with the rapid increase in the number 
and variety of new courses and new institutions it became difficult to establish 
what constituted the customary practice of these new institutions; in fact it could 
not be properly said that they had a customary practice. Periodic review of 
charges being made by institutions to the VA had uncovered many cases where the 
amount of consumable supplies contained in the cost data used in determining 
the rate of tuition was greater than the amount actually used. Many items not 
in fact consumable supplies were charged in the costs 

Some institutions arranged their courses so as to require the use of supplies far 
in excess of that which normally and economically could or would be provided 
either at public expense or at the personal cost to the student. This came about 
largely through the initiation of training courses under actual or simulated pro- 
duction processes without regard for a careful and economical distribution of the 
end product. For example, schools were started to train for such occupations as 
tailors, floral designers, meat cutters, ornamental ironworkers, jewelry repairmen 
and jewelry makers, luggage manufacturers, woodworkers, cooking schools, and 
leathercraft where the cost of consumable supplies requested was exorbitant. 
In many instances the end product was released to the student without cost to him. 

It was also learned that many new institutions in competing for veterans were 
blatantly advertising that a veteran could obtain a suit of clothes, a television set, 
a complete set of automobile mechanic’s tools, etc., in addition to subsistence 
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allowance, provided he was enrolled in the course under the GI bill. Example 
of this type of advertising were included as exhibits in the Administrator’s report 
on Education and Training under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as 
amended, committee print (SIst Cong., 2d sess.). For the reasons just enumer- 
ated, a regulation designed to establish criteria for allowing consumable supply 
items, was included in this change to VA Manual M7-5. 

These same investigations, audits, and reviews of charges also revealed that 
some institutions had created subsidiary or ‘“‘dummy”’ supply companies in which 
they retained a proprietary interest; their purpose being to make an additional 
profit on the items, particularly tools furnished veterans. It was discovered 
also that some schools, including public schools, due to the local situations, pur- 
chased “‘supply”’ items from favored dealers at retail prices without the benefit 
of competitive bidding, thus causing the VA to pay a higher price for them than 
was necessary. As a result of these findings there was included in this change 
a regulation which sought to correct these practices by requiring institutions 
to obtain at least three competitive bids on the tools it proposed to furnish veter- 
ans, except where it was clearly shown that the institution had a regularly estab- 
ished policy for nonveterans. 


6. Gonclusion 

[t is emphasized that the original basic policy of the Veterans’ Administration 
with respect to the furnishing the veteran with books, supplies and equipment on 
the same basis as that customarily required of a nonveteran student under similar 
circumstances has remained unchanged since the enactment of Public Law 346, 
Seventy-eighth Congress. It was not contemplated that the schools would adopt 
a new set of rules for the requirements of veterans as distinguished from non- 
veterans nor that there would be a deviation from established and accepted prac- 
tices in the field of education. 

Attention is invited to the fact that whole policy of the VA concerning the 
furnishing of books, supplies, and equipment as described in the foregoing para- 
graphs was predicated on the premise that educational institutions had in fact 
customary practices with respect to their requirements for books, supplies, and 
equipment, not only within the individual school, but practices which were com- 
mon to like schools offering the same or comparable courses of instruction. 

Every effort was made by the VA to avoid an indication of supervision or con- 
trol over the administrative or educational policies of institutions. Unfortunately, 
this policy on the part of the VA was seized upon by certain educational institu- 
tions as a means of padding the “supply”’ requirements to provide an additional 
inducement to the veteran to enroll in such institution. This made it necessary 
for the VA to progressively tighten up on the regulations with respect to the pay- 
ment for books, supplies and equipment. 

Mr. Scupper. The meeting will adjourn to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:03 p. m., Wednesday, September 26, 1951, the 
hearing was adjourned subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 20, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SeLect Commitree To INVESTIGATE THE 
EDUCATIONAL, TRAINING, AND LOAN 
GvuaRAntTy ProgRam Unpber THE GI BILL, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 200, 
Peabody Hotel, Hon. Joseph L. Evins, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague (chairman), Evins, Patten and 
Scudder. 

Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director; George M. Rose, 
member, professional staff; B. J. Williams, investigator; and Harry 
Hageney, investigator. 

Mr. Evins. The select committee will come to order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are glad to be here in Memphis, the home 
of my friend and colleague, Cliff Davis. 

The Select Committee To Investigate the Veterans’ Educational and 
Training Program was created by resolution of the Congress in 1950. 
These hearings which we are having here today represent a continuation 
of hearings of the committee which have been held in a number of the 
States, including Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois, Kentucky, Washington, 
the District of Columbia, and other States, for the purpose of finding 
out how the so-called GI bill of rights has operated. We are looking 
for the good points of the program as well as the defects in the program, 
because the Congress is interested in having full information on the 
operation of the veterans’ education and training program before 
future legislation is énacted for the Korean veterans and our future 
veterans. 

The committee desires to be fair in its hearings. They want to be 
objective. Weare here to get the facts. We want the full information 
in order that we may report to the Congress the situation as the pro- 
gram has operated throughout the Nation. 

The Chairman, Mr. Teague, of Texas, will be here a little bit later. 
He has asked that I open the hearings for him this morning. 

[ am Representative Evins, of Tennessee, the Fifth District. This 
is Congressman Scudder, of California, and Congressman Patten, of 
Arizona, and the members of the staff. 

We are going to call witnesses, but I might state before individual 
witnesses are called that they need make no statements which would 
be self-incriminating or which will incriminate themselves. They 
must make their own decisions upon answering the questions. 

Mr. Meadows, of the staff, will proceed. 

Mr. Meapows. With regard to travel allowances for witnesses, 
under the Federal acts the committee is authorized to pay travel 
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outside the city of Memphis, actual costs of rail, plane, and bus tickets, 
and $6 a day per diem for each day which the committee requires the 
witnesses. If when a witness finishes his testimony and is dismissed 
by the chairman, they will check with this young lady here, and give 
her the data concerning their travel, and she can take the notes and 
it will save a considerable exchange of correspondence and expedite 
reimbursement of the travel accounts. 

Mr. Evins. Will you call the first witness? Dr. W. F. Rachels, 
will you come around, please. 

Mr. Rixey. This is Albert Riley, representing Dr. Rachels. May 
J sit with him? 

Mr. Evins. You may introduce yourself, Dr. Rachels, and your 
counsel. 

Mr. Ritey. Albert G. Riley, member of the Memphis bar. 

Mr. Evins. All right, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Meapows. If you will introduce yourself, giving your name, 
occupation, and present address and your counsel. 

Dr. Racuets. I am Dr. W. F. Rachels. My home address is 
3614 Hernando Road, Memphis. I am a dentist, and my counsel 
is Mr. Albert G. Riley. 

Mr. Evins. Will you be sworn, please. Do you solemnly swear 
the testimony you will give before this committee will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Dr. Racuets. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. W. F. RACHELS, MEMPHIS, TENN., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ALBERT G. RILEY, ATTORNEY AT LAW, MEMPHIS, 


TENN. 


Mr. Rose. Dr. Rachels, will you tell us something about the 
Boone-Higgins schools? How many of them are there with which 
are connected, why you entered into the school business. Give us 
some background. 

Dr. Racuets. First, I went into it to help educate the veterans 
for one thing, being a rehabilitated veteran from World War I. | 
thought that it was a good thing. Then of course 1 went into it 
hoping to make some money out of it. 

Mr. Rose. What schools are involved or were involved in your 
activities from 1946 through 1950? 

Dr. Racuets. In the Boone-Higgins schools there was the Boone- 
Higgins Trade School, 148 East St. Paul Street; Boone-Higgins 
Trade School of Tennessee, at Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Boone 
Higgins College of Watchmaking. 

Mr. Rose. Did you have any interest in any other schools? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes. We set up the Arkansas Trade School, at 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Mr. Rose. Any other school? 

Dr. Racuets. I had no interest in any other school. 

Mr. Rose. Doctor, you are a practicing dentist here in Memphis? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. That takes a substantial part of your time, doesn’t it? 

Dr. Racue ts. Yes, it does, but at times, at Christmastime of 1946, 
I had a broken arm and I was out of practice of dentistry for I would 
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say some months, of course. Is that what you want. Just what 
do you want? 

Mr. Rose. That is sufficient. 

Let’s take up the Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking here in 
Memphis. Were you the owner of 10 shares of the stock in this 
corporation? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. To get back to the beginning of this, Mr. 
Ed Hudgens and I were friends for quite a while, he being an edu- 
cator, so respected by the State of Tennessee. He conceived the idea 
of the training of veterans from an educational standpoint. I was 
his financial backer. He, against the money that I put up to open 
and operate the school, he put his knowledge, his know-how and his 
experience into the educational field for that. 

Mr. Rose. What was your annual salary from that corporation in 
1949? 

Dr. Racuets. In Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking? 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. 

Dr. Racue.s. I drew $5,000. That is all I ever drew from that. 

Mr. Rose. Is $5,230 a more accurate figure? 

Dr. Racuets. Probably. I don’t know the figure, but that is 
approximately; yes. 

Mr. Rose. In 1950 do you know how much you received in salary? 

Dr. Racuets. | drew no salary there, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rose. Would the figure of $1,573 sound approximately correct 
to you for that year, to the best of your memory? 

Dr. Racuexs. | don’t recall. 

Mr. Rose. You don't recall receiving any? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir; | don’t recall. 

Mr. Rose. Regarding the Boone-Higgins Trade School of Memphis, 
were you the president of this school also? 

Dr. RacueE.s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. What was your annual salary? 

Dr. Racue ts. The corporation paid me $10,000. 

Mr. Rose. You were paid $10,000 in 1947? 

Dr. Racuens. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Rose. We can confirm it at the convenience of the committee 
at a later date. 

Dr. Racuets. The books would confirm it. 

Mr. Rose. $10,000 in 1948, $10,000 in 1949, and $4,708 in 1950, 
a total of $34,708.32. 

In addition, getting back to the Boone-Higgins Trade School of 
Memphis, did you indicate on the cost data supplied to the Veterans’ 
Administration that you performed administrative duties at a salary 
of $6,000 a year? Do you recall submitting that salary to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration? 

Dr. Racuets. I didn’t compile that cost data. I presumed that it 
was correct. In other words, the cost data were submitted and 
approved by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Rose. You were included in that for $6,000 for your adminis- 
trative duties in connection with the school. 

The Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee, located in Chatta- 
nooga—were you an officer of this company, too? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. You were president? 
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Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. What were your salaries received from that school? 

Dr. Racuets. To the best of my knowledge it was $10,000. 

Mr. Rose. Did you receive $10,000 in 1948, $10,000 in 1949, and 
$11,660,70 in 1950, a total of $31,660.70? Would you say that is a 
fairly accurate statement? 

Mr. Racuets. I don’t know. To the best of my knowledge, if the 
records are there, it is there. 

Mr. Rose. You are familiar with Mr. Thornton, are you not, your 
accountant? 

Dr. Racue.s. Yes, sir. He was our accountant. 

Mr. Rose. When he testifies to the salaries, that will be accurate 
testimony to the best of your knowledge? 

Dr. Racuets. I am sure his figures will be accurate because— 

Mr. Rose. In addition to these salaries received there, you were 
listed as performing administrative duties in this school in cost data 
supplied to the Veterans’ Administration, at a salary of $5,000 a 
year, is that correct? 

Dr. Racuets. I presume so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Did you have an interest in the Hamilton Training 
School at Chattanooga? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 1 bought some stock for my son, I mean 
my son. 

Mr. Meapows. What is his name? 

Dr. Racuets. Dr. William H. Rachels. He had, I believe, one-sixth 
of the stock issued to him. 

Mr. Rose. Did you purchase the stock and then give it to him? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Did you receive any money from this school at any time’ 

Dr. Racueus. | beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rose. Did you receive any money, any return from this 
school at any time? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. I never received any money. I believe 
that he drew something in the neighborhood of $1,500. I mean, | 
don’t know. To my knowledge I never drew any. 


> 


Mr. Rose. You had an interest in the Arkansas Trade School of 


Pine Bluff, did you not? 

Dr. Racue ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosr. Were you a vice president of that? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Did you receive any money as result of your being an 
official of this school? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. I never received any money or dividend 
from that school. 

Mr. Rose. In addition to these salaries that we have mentioned 
did you receive reimbursement for travel expenses? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ross. Did you have an interest in the Chattanooga Technica! 
Institute of Chattanooga? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Not at any time? 

Dr. Racuers. Not at any time. 

Mr. Ross. Did any member of your family have an interest in 
that school? 
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Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Your associate, Mr. Hudgens, did he have an interest 
in it? 

Dr. Racuets. I think he did. Yes, sir. I am not positive. He 
ean answer for that. My family and I never had any interest in it. 

Mr. Ross. Are these schools in existence now? 

Dr. Racuets. They are closed. I believe that the Hamilton Train- 
ing School and the Arkansas Trade School are still open. 

Mr. Rose. They are still open? 

Dr. Racuens. I think they are. 

Mr. Rose. Do you have any interest in any of these schools now? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Ross. It is indicated from the trade schools in which you did 
have an active financial interest that you received a total of $73,178.92 
for the 3-year period: $63,178.92 was paid to you in a 3-year period, 
$10,000 in 1947, a total of $73,178. In addition vou practiced den- 
tistry during this period? 

Dr. Racuets. Part of the time, sir. I believe it was in the fall of 
1949 that | was hospitalized with a case of diabetes, and during some 
of that time I had a young dentist in the office working for me. It 
was at a later time that I did not go to my office. 

Mr. Rose. Summarizing, you practic ed dentistry at least on a 
part-time basis, and in addition you performed administrative duties 
in the school of watchmaking here in Memphis, a trade school he re in 
Memphis and in the trade se chool of ( ‘hattanooga, 325 miles away? 

Dr. Racuwets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. You performed administrative duties. What were your 
administrative duties for which the Veterans’ Administration was 
billed $5,000 on one contract and $6,000 on another? What did you 
do in the school, when did you travel, and how much of your time 
did you spend in these three schools? 

Dr. Racuers. I went by the office some time during the day here 
in Memphis when I was in Memphis, practically every day. I spent 
some time there. 

Mr. Rosse. Did you spend substantial time on the week-ends at 
these schools? 

Dr. Racuets. Oh, yes; Saturdays, yes. 

Mr. Roser. How much time did you spend up in Chattanooga at 
that school? 

Dr. Racnexts. I don’t know. I would say approximately—lI have 
no 

Mr. Rosr. Just a guess. 

Dr. Racuets. I would go up maybe once a month or at—I don’t 
know how often. I don’t know. Every time the occasion arose that 
it was necessary to go, that we thought it was necessary to go. 

Mr. Meapows. You say you went to these schools here in Memphis 
almost every day. About how much time did you spend at the school, 
on an average? 

Dr. Racnets. Not so much. I didn’t go to the classrooms or 
anything. I went to the central office where Mr. Hudgens and I 
met. 

Mr. Meapows. You went to the central offices, administrative 
offices that you had here? 

Dr. Racuets. It was an office of each of the schools; yes. 
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Mr. Meapows. How much time did you spend there, would you 
judge? 

Dr. Racuets. Some days I would spend 2 hours, 3 hours, some 
davs 30 minutes. 

Mr. Meapows. Would it be fair to say 6 or 8 hours a week? 

Dr. Racuets. Oh, ves, I am sure, more than that. 

Mr. Meapows. And then specifically what did vou do? Exactly 
what did you do? You didn’t keep the books of the school and 
didn’t teach? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You didn’t write salary checks. I am giving those 
as examples. Specifically what did you do? 

Dr. Racueus. More or less to check to try to find out what—] 
don’t know exactly what you mean. 

Mr. Meavows. You went there 2 hours a day, and you must have 
done something. There are a number of things to be done. The 
school had a full-time director. It had clerks. It had bookkeepers 
It had accountants. It had teachers for each course. However, you 
were set up for an administrative salary by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Presumably vou had some sort of duties which 
could be a variety of things. It could be checking attendance records, 
writing checks, interviewing prospective students. It could be a 
number of things, but what I am trying to find out now is what things 
What did you do? 

Dr. Racuets. We talked over the business of the organization, 
planned what was best to do to keep things in proper order or con- 
tact. I don’t know how to explain it. 

Mr. Evins. Take the watchmaking school. Were they colored 
students or white students? 

Dr. Racuets. Colored students. 

Mr. Evins. What did you do with respect to the watchmaking 
school where the colored students were in attendance? 

Dr. Racuexs. It was administrative, the same as the others. | 
didn’t go down and teach them. I more or less—I don’t know 
how 

Mr. Evins. What did you do with respect to the tailoring school? 

Dr. Racuets. The tailoring school and auto mechanics and body- 
finishing school were all in one school. 

Mr. Meapows. You were aware that the cost data submitted by 
the schools to the Veterans’ Administration for the purpose of justi- 
fying tuition rates did list you as an administrative officer of the 
school at a salary, with an indication that you would make a full-time 
contribution to the school. Were you aware of that? 

Dr. Racuets. Not a full-time, rio, sir, because one man could 
probably do in a few hours what another man could do in 12 hours. | 
dor’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. Of course you had a substantial salary in a group of 
schools simultaneously, presumably for the purpose of paying you for 
certain administrative duties. It is important that we know what 
duties you did, since the contention has been raised by the Veterans’ 
Administration that these salaries were not legitimate or legal as 
claimed by the school and have been the crux of certain controversies 
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which followed with the Veterans’ Administration. The point is, 
are you in a position to justify that you did make substantial adminis- 
trative contributions to the school or did you merely go by there to see 
how things were running and have an occasional conversation with 
someone who was actually running the school? 

Dr. Racnets. Naturally I wanted to know and lend aid to the 
management of the school and to see that it was run properly; yes. 

Mr. Rose. Would you say that your visits to the school were for the 
purpose of overseeing your financial investments? Is that a general 
statement of why you went? 

Dr. Racuens. Partly. 

Mr. Meavows. That, of course, is an important point, Dr. Rachels, 
in that your business might be segregated for two different reasors. 
You had a substantial investment and a substantial holding here in 
several trade schools as well as allied enterprises. It is ore thing to 
supervise your own personal investment, and it is another thing to 
perform the administrative duties in the operation of the school as 
set up ip the cost data, and we are trying to separate those two things. 
There are certain routine administrative duties which are inherent in 
the operation of a school. They have to do with lesson planning, 
writing course outlires, checking attendance, recording the attendance, 
hiring instructors, paying those instructors, ordering supplies, keeping 
inventories of supplies, and that sort of thing. As opposed to that, 
did you do those duties or did you make occasional checks at the cen- 
tral office where you had other enterprises operating for the purpose 
of supervising your financial investment? Which would you 'say you 
did? 

Dr. Racnets. Well, | didn’t write any—— 

Mr. Meapvows. Course outline? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you check any attendance lists? 

Dr. Racugzs. Occasionally I did. 

Mr. Mravows. Were you responsible for maintaining the attend- 
ance records in any school? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Meavows. Did you interview and hire the instructors for 
those schools? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you make any job sheets or lesson plans? 

Dr. Racuers. No, sir. 

Mr. Meavows. Did you record the progress of any students? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Meavows. Did you keep the inventories of any equipment or 
supplies? 

Dr. Racuers. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Did you issue any equipment or supplies? 

Dr. Racuets. No. 

Mr. Mrapows. Did you buy the equipment and supplies? 

Dr. Racuers. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. I am at a loss to think of other administrative 
duties in a school, and you did none of those. 

Dr. Racnets. No. Those that you outlined, I don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. Let’s see how much investment you had in these 
schools. How many schools did you have an interest in? Was it 
five? 
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Dr. Racuets. There were four, I believe. I stated them. 

Mr. Evins. You had four or five. You are not sure. You had 
an interest in Arkansas. You had an interest in one in Chattanooga, 
and three in Memphis. That is five. 

Dr. Racue.s. Two in Memphis, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Two in Memphis, one in Arkansas and one in Chatta- 
nooga, an interest in four schools. How much money did you put 
in each one? You formed a corporation, a Tennessee corporation. 
chartered under the State of Tennessee. How much money did you 
put in these individual corporations? Take, for instance, the watch- 
making school, how much money did you put in there? 

Dr. Racuets. In the beginning, let’s go back, I put, I believe i: 
was about $20,000 into the Boone-Higgins trade schools. 

Mr. Evins. The records of the Boone-Higgins Corp. show that you 
had a $10,000 capital stock, but only $2,000 was subscribed, is that 
correct? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Evins. About the same pattern applied for the others. 

Dr. Racuets. I think so. 

Mr. Evins. If there were $2,000 subscribed into four schools, that 
would be $8,000, and not $20,000. Did you put in $8,000 of your 
own money? 

Dr. Racuets. I put in more than that. In other words, I mortgaged 
my home, and that money was not paid back to me directly. It was 
paid to the insurance company, the holder of the mortgage on my 
home. Wouldn’t that be that I was putting up the money? 

Mr. Evins. These records show that each one of these corporations 
were chartered for $10,000 stock, but that only about $2,000 of stock 
was subscribed in each one of them. You did not subscribe all of that 
yourself. Mr. Hudgens subscribed some of the money. So how do 
you account for putting in $20,000 of your own money? 

Mr. Merapows. That is as opposed to any subsequent need to 
finance the corporation, you might have made or money you might 
have put in. He is talking about subscribing the stock. 

Dr. Racuets. The stock subscription is right, then. I had mone) 
that I invested in the schools which of course [ got back. 

Mr. Mgapows. What was the initial investment? Can you approxi- 
mate your initial investment into these various schools or corporations’ 

Dr. Racusts. I can’t segregate them. The whole outlay of mone, 
that I put into it was approximately $19,000 or $20,000, not for capita! 
stock. Part of it was operating money. 

Mr. Meapvows. Yes; and it was returned, loans that were repaid. 

Dr. Racuets. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. As I understand, you would have a delinquent 
voucher and you would have to carry the school for alittle while to 
get your money from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Dr. Racusgts. That is right. 

Mr. Meapvows. Which is not actually a capital investment. 

Mr. Evins. In each one of those corporations you set yourself up 
as president or vice president or corporate official at a salary of about 
$10,000, did you not? : 

Dr. Racuets. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Evins. You may not always have received the $10,000 but 
on paper you were set up for a salary of $10,000 with four corporations 
That is $40,000 in salary alone, would it not be? 
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Dr. Racuets. No, It wasn’t set up. There was never a set-up or 
any salary from Arkansas Trade Schools, never any money or anything 
from that. 

Mr. Meapows. We are interested not in what was paid, but what 
was actually set up by each corporation board of directors. 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir; to my knowledge there was never any set-up 
there, and there was never any set-up at the watchmaking college. 
[ received $5,000 and something in one year from the watchmaking 
college. 

Mr. Evins. Let’s take them one at a time. Take the Boone- 
Higgins School of Watchmaking. Who were the officials of that 
corporation? 

Dr. Racuets. I think I was president, and Mr. Hudgens was 
secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Meapows. Were there other stockholders? 

Dr. Racuets. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Meavows. Were there other stockholders? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. The two of you alone? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Mrs. J. L. Hudgens was listed as vice president, was she 
not? 

Dr. Racuets. She probably was. That is Mr. Hudgens’ wife; yes. 

Mr. Evins. You and Mr. Hudgens and your son and his wife were 
the corporate officials. 

Dr. Racuets. I don’t think my son—— 

Mr. Evins. Not in this particular corporation? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. All right, take the next school, the Boone-Higgins 
Trade School, Inc. Who were the corporate officials of that 
corporation? 

Dr. Racuets. | think I was president. My son was vice president 
inname only. And Mr. Ed B. Hudgens was secretary and treasurer, 
I believe. 

Mr. Meapows. Your wife? 

Dr. Racnets. She had stock. 

Mr. Mrapows. And Mr. Hudgens’ wife had stock? 

Dr. Racnets. Yes, sir. The stock was issued equally between the 
Rachels and the Hudgens families. 

Mr. Evins. Your salary was set up equally as $10,000 each, you and 
Mr. Hudgens. 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Although all the stock was not subscribed. What 
about the Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee, Inc., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Who were the corporate officials of that corporation? 

Dr. Racuets. The original, I think I was there and Mr. Hudgens, 
and I think a Mr. Harrison, Mr. David L. Harrison, Mrs. David L. 
Harrison. 

Mr. Evins. Who was David L. Harrison, Jr.? 

Mr. Racueus. He was Mrs. Harrison’s husband, the husband of 
Mrs. David L. Harrison. 

Mr. Evins. What official position, if any, in the Government did he 
have in addition to being an officer in this corporation, which was the 
Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee, Inc.? 
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Dr. Racnets. What was that statement that you made again, 
please? 

Mr. Evins. Mr. David L. Harrison, Jr., did what with the compan, 
or the corporation? What services did he perform? 

Dr. Racue.s. I would have to see the record there to tell. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Evins. Was he an official of the Memphis office of the Veterans’ 
Administration at the time he was in corporated with you as a cor- 
porate officer? 

Dr. Racnexs. Yes. He had charge of on-the-job training for 
farm training, | believe. 

Mr. Evins. How did he happen to come into the picture as a 
corporate official? 

Dr. Racnexs. He and his wife bought stock in this Boone-Higgins 
of Tennessee. 

Mr. Evins. You had already organized about three corporations, 
and you branched out over into Chattanooga and you allowed Mr 
Harrison, who was with the VA, to come in on this new corporation 
Is that about right? 

Dr. Racuets. I don’t know. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. What salary did you set up for him? 

Dr. Racue ts. The same as mine. 

Mr. Evins. So yours was $10,000, Mr. Hudgens was $10,000 and 
Mr. Harrison was $10,000. Those are annual corporate officers’ 
salaries of $30,000. 

Dr. Racuexs. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. Did vou say you were in any way connected with the 
Hamilton Training School? 

Dr. Racues. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Only your son? 

Dr. Racnexs. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. Tell us the transaction that took place there, how 
your son got into that corporation. 

Dr. Racuets. | bought the stock and issued it in his name and 
gave it to him. 

Mr. Evins. Whom did you acquire it from? 

Dr. Racuers. I acquired it from the corporation, the Hamilton 
Training School Corp. 

Mr. Evins. With Mr. and Mrs. David Harrison, Jr., corporate 
officers and stockholders of this corporation? 

Dr. Racue.s. They purchased at the same time that my son did 

Mr. Evins. They purchased at the same time. They were not 
prior stockholders? 

Dr. Racuexs. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. I wondered how you learned about that corporation 
You did not get that through Mr. Harrison? 

Dr. Racuexs. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What about the Arkansas Trade School, Inc., of Pine 
Bluff, Ark.? Tell us about the corporate structure of that corporation 

Dr. Racnexs. The incorporators of that were Mr. C. G. Hall, 
secretary of state; Rex Hall, his brother; and Mr. Ed Hudgens, and 
myself. 

Mr. Evins. Name those officials again. Who was the president 
of the Arkansas Trade School, Inc.? 


Dr. Racnuets. Mr. C. G. Hall. 
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Mr. Evins. C. G. Hall. Was he secretary of state of the State of 
Arkansas? 

Dr. Racue ts. Still is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Did he have a salary? How much stock did he 
acquire? 


& Dr. Racuets. You mean in this Arkansas Trade School? 

c Mr. Evins. Yes; at Pine Bluff, Ark., Trade School. 

"i Dr. Racuets. One-fourth. I don’t know the amount 1 am not 
= familiar with the figures there. 

& Mr. Evins. How much stock did you have in it? 

i Dr. Racuets. One-fourth. 

id Mr. Evins. Who held the other two-fourths? 


Dr. Racuets. Rex Hall and Mr. Ed Hudgens. 


Mr. Evins. What were your salaries? 


z Dr. Racuets. Never had a salary. 

3 Mr. Evins. Did you not set it up for a salary? 

4 Dr. Racuets. Not to my knowledge. 

4 Mr. Evins. Your others you did, at $10,000. Why did you not 
a set yourself up a salary in this one? 

ji Dr. Racuets. I can’t give an explanation there. We probably 
#1 would if we could have, but we just never did set any salaries there 
: and never drew any salaries from that school. 

4 Mr. Scupper. Could you ask a question here? I am somewhat 
a interested in that Boone-Higgins Trade School were David Harrison, 
fe: an employee of the Veterans’ Administration, had an interest. Did 


he make an investment in that school? Was he a stockholder in the 
¥ school? 
a Dr. Racuexs. He and his wife; yes. 


a Mr. Scupper. His wife was not associated with the school until 
"i; 

. after he severed his connection, isn’t that right? 

4 Mrs. MapGe Mappen Harrison. | beg your pardon. I had an 


ie a 


interest from the very beginning. 

Mr. Evins. If the lady wants to testify she will have to give her 
name and be sworn. 

Mr. Meapows. You will be given an opportunity to explain. 

Dr. Racuexs. I cannot answer. 

Mr. Scupper. If Mr. Harrison was an employee of the Veterans’ 
Administration and identified at the same time with the school, then 
’ my information is that in about 1949 he transferred his interest to his 
wife, and his wife after that time was drawing the salaries or receiving 


Migit 


» a benefit from the operation of the school. What sort of transaction 
| was involved when Mr. Harrison transferred his interest to Mrs. 
» Harrison? 

4 Dr. Racuets. That I can’t answer, sir. 

re Mr. Scupper. You were president of the corporation, the school, 
© you should know what was going on within your own corporation. 


Something would show on the books, would it not, as to the transfer? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes; I think it does show there that he transferred 
his stock to his wife. I don’t know the amount of shares. You can 
get the books and records. 

Mr. Scupprer. Of course these are only small corporations, pretty 
well classified to a few people. It would rather seem that the duties 
you had to perform would not be to intricate that you would not know 
who the principal stockholders of the individual corporations were. 
That is all. 
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Mr. Evins. Dr. Rachels, we have other witnesses here. I do wan 
to ask you one or two further questions. This program was set wu; 
to aid the veterans of the Nation in acquiring an education or trainin; 
or skill, not just to provide a profit for the operator. How man, 
students did you have in your individual schools? 

Dr. Racue ts. Approximately 300. The maximum as far as 
remember was around 300 in the Boone-Higgins Trade School. |: 
might have varied a little, 10 or 12 either way. And in the watc! 
college I don’t think it ever got over 100, maybe 100. 

Mr. Evins. How long did these schools operate, I mean the courses 
of instruction, for how many months? 

Dr. Racuets. Eighteen months, sir. 

Mr. Evins. How many students graduated from each of the- 
schools? 

Dr. Racuets. That I don’t know, sir. I couldn't tell you. 

Mr. Evins. You do not know how many graduated? Do you 
know how many acquired a job objective, completed the course an 
acquired a skill that would enable them to get a job? 

Dr. Racuets. No; I can't. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know how many graduated and you do: 
know how many got jobs? 

Dr. Racueus. There was a good percent of them. 

Mr. Evins. Do you think that these colored students who w: 
taking training in watchmaking learned to be watch repairmen? 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir; because some of them have repaired m) 
watch since then. 

Mr. Evins. Some of them have repaired your watch, but you 
don’t know of any of them who have started a watch-repa 
establishment? 

Dr. Racuets. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Evins. How many? That is what we are trying to find o 
What has been the benefit of your school. 

Dr. Racuexs. It has helped them quite a bit, but I can’t tell \: 
exactly. I don’t know the facts as to the exact number. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know how many graduated and you do: 
know how many established a watchmaking business and you do: 
know how many have gone into business, but one of them did repa 
your watch. 

Dr. Racuets. That is night. 

Mr. Meapows. The reason for this line of questioning, Dr. Rachels 
might be explained by this report which was rendered at the time o! 
the disturbance back in the Veterans’ Administration regional office 
at Nashville, with which we are familiar. After that disturbance 
and the dismissal of those emplovees, other employees came her 
attempt to restore the situation. A few months after those employees 
were dismissed the acting manager of that office submitted thus 
report to his central office: 

There are a total of 127 trade schools in the State of Tennessee, with a tots 
enrollment of 19,000 veterans; 7,713 are Negroes. Seventy-six of these schivool- 
have been organized since March 25, 1948; 7,813 of these veterans enrolled 
automobile mechanics, 1,776 in radio and television repair, 1,637 in tailoring 
It is apparent that there has been no enrollment limitations. There are abou! 
2,000 automobile trainees in the city of Nashville. Check with employn 
agencies indicates that there is practically no demand or anticipated demand !or 
additional auto mechanics employees. 
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Mr. ScuppEer. What was the method of building up the attendance 
at your schools? Did you have solicitors out? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir; we did not. We ran ads. The Boone- 
Higgins Trade School was first as a Negro trade school set up in 
Tennessee. We advertised through the papers, and then, of course 
one student would tell another prospect. There was no solicitation. 
The Veterans’ Administration, I think I am correct in this, let the 
knowledge out that there was training for them. 

Mr. Scupper. You think that most of the information that went 
to the veteran came from the Veterans’ Administration advising 
them that schools were available for them to attend; is that it? 

Dr. Racuexs. I wouldn’t say most of it. We ran advertisements 
in the newspapers about our school. 

Mr. Scupper. You didn’t have any solicitors that you paid a 
commission for getting students? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir; never paid any commissions. 

Mr. Scupprer. That is all. 

Mr. Evins. Dr. Rachels, you did not tell the committee too much 
about what your administrative duties were, and Congressman 
Scudder asked you about the transactions of the corporate officials 
and you weren’t too familiar with that. Then we asked you about how 
many students, and you did tell us 100 or 300, but you didn’t know 
how many graduated and you didn’t know how many acquired jobs. 

Dr. Racuens. Sir, I believe that there was nothing mandatory or 
that we had to get jobs for them. We entered into no agreement to 
get jobs for them. 

Mr. Evins. No; there is nothing mandatory, but the Congress is 
interested in knowing how the program works, whether or not it was 
successful in achieving its objective of aiding the veteran in getting a 
job. We are also interested to know whether or not you had any 
interest or continuing interest in rehabilitating and aiding the veteran. 

You stated at the outset of vour testimony, and I made a note here, 
why you went in the school business and you said hoping to make 
some money. I believe that sums up pretty well your testimony. 
Will vou confirm the fact that your four corporations, the Boone- 
Higgins Schools, paid out in salaries in 1947 through 1950, a total of 
$204,564.65 in salaries, that these four corporations paid out in 
salaries from 1947 to 1950 that amount of money? Is that about the 
corporate salary payments that were made by your schools during the 
period of your oe ration? 

Dr. Racnets. I am sure that Mr. Thornton could answer that as 
far as that. The books would show. 

Mr. Scupprer. Someone in your organization would be able to tell 
the enrollment and those that graduated, I imagine. 

Dr. Racnexs. Yes, sir; I am sure they will. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Dr. Rachels. We may want to call you 
back a little later. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you remain with us today? 

Dr. Racuets. All day, sir? 

Mr. Mnaneue. Until we can see whether we can dismiss you. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Ed. B. Hudgens. Mr. Hudgens, will you hold up 


vour right hand and be sworn. Will you swear that the testimony 


_ ich you will give in this case will be the whole truth, and nothing 
ut the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Hupeens. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rose. Mr. Hudgens, are you an official of the Memphis schoo! 
system here? 

Mr. Hupcens. I am. 

Mr. Ross. Is this a full-time job? 

Mr. Hupcens. Forty hours a week. 

Mr. Rose. In addition you were active in Boone-Huggins Schools 
until 1950? 

Mr. Hupcens. Right. 

Mr. Rose. Were you an official of the Boone-Higgins Trade Schoo! 
in Memphis? 

Mr. Hupaens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. You were secretary-treasurer? 

Mr. HupGens. Right. 

Mr. Rose. You were, until you sold your interest to a Mr. Patzsch, 
in March of 1950? 

Mr. Hupcens. Right. 

Mr. Rose. Your salary was $10,000 a year? 

Mr. Hupcens. Right. 

Mr. Rose. How much were you paid for the period 1947 through 
1950? 

Mr. HupGens. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rose. Would you say approximately $35,000? 

Mr. HupGens. Yes; | would say that much. 

Mr. Rose. How much teaching did you do in this school? 

Mr. Hupcens. None. 

Mr. Rosse. No teaching. 

Mr. Hupcens. No, sir; [ was administrator. 

Mr. Rose. Can you account for the fact that you were listed in the 
cost data supplied to the Veterans’ Administration as a superintendent 
of the school at the rate of $6,000 a year, $3,000 of which was allocated 
to your teaching duties and $3,000 to administrative duties? 

Mr. HupGens. That was supervision of instruction. 

Mr. Rose. What is the difference between actual instruction and 
administration? 

Mr. Hupcens. Actual instruction and administration? 

Mr. Rose. Yes. 

Mr. Hupcens. Actual instruction is that you teach. You know 
what teaching is, I presume. 

Mr. Rose. Yes. 

Mr. Hupcens. Supervision is seeing that the teaching is done. 

Mr. Rose. Would you say that your duties in this school were 
entirely administrative duties? 

Mr. Hupcens. I did everything. 

Mr. Rose. You did everything? 

Mr. Hupcens. No, sir. 

Mr. Ross. In a letter of August 11, 1950, by the central office of 
the Veterans’ Administration to the Nashville region, it was stated 
and I quote: 

It is believed that the inclusion of the salaries of the above-mentioned officials 


is improper inasmuch as Mr. Rachels is reported as practicing dentistry full tim 
and Mr. Hudgens is employed full time by the Memphis Board of Educati: 


You didn’t actually teach. 
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In a letter of August 29 from a special assistant of the Veterans’ 
Administration in Atlanta to the Nashville regional office, they out- 
line the position that you performed most of your services to the 
institutions on Saturdays and Sundays, overseeing your financial 
investment. Therefore, no salary allocation is justified. 

Do you have any comments on those? 

Mr. HupGens. How did they know that? 

Mr. Rose. At that time there was an official of the school in 
Atlanta who notified the Atlanta office that those were your duties. 

Mr. HupGens. Who was the official of the school? 

Mr. Rose. That will be brought out in the testimony later, a 
Mr. — 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Hudgens, that is their point of view. It does not 
necessarily mean that it is yours. You may make any explanation or 
any defense or any justification that you wish. 

Mr. HupGens. I| don’t recall us having an official in Atlanta. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. J. D. Nunnally. 

Mr. HupGens. He had no interest whatsoever in Boone-Higgins 
schools. 

Mr. Rose. He represented himself to the Veterans’ Administration 
at the representative of the schools and was there to negotiate con- 
tracts on behalf of the schools. Do you know anything about that 
situation? 

Mr. HupGens. He said he was going to Atlanta and he would be 
glad to talk to Mr. James about our contract. 

Mr. Rose. Is it true that you spent most of your time at the 
schools on week ends? 

Mr. HupGens. No, sir. 

Mr. Rose. How could you hold down a full time job? 

Mr. HupGens. Let’s see, there are 24 hours in a day and there are 
7 days in the week. You sleep 8 hours. You subtract that, and | 
spent the rest of the time. Let’s subtract 40 hours for the board of 
education and you have got it. You see, the average person is used 
to working 40 hours a week. I have been used to working 80 and 
more. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Hudgens, you are recognized as a man of ability. 
You are an educational official here in the great county of Shelby. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. HupGens. We appreciate that, thank you. 

Mr. Evins. You are recognized as the cogwheel, that is the way it 
is put here. You have spent a lot of time and a lot of energy and 
effort in these schools. 

Mr. Hupegens. That is right. 

Mr. Evrns. Tell the committee just what you did. 

Mr. HupGens. Beginning in 1946 we started the St. Paul School. 
It was the first veteran trade school in the State of Tennessee that I 
recall, set up specially for veterans. That was in 1946. I worked up 
the outlines on that. I worked up the schedules, equipment, all the 
necessary information to start it. 

Mr. Evins. You worked up the courses; you worked up the sched- 
ules; you worked up the outlines; you worked up the necessary tools 
and supplies, and books required. 

Mr. Hupgens. That is right. 
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Mr. Evins. Being an educator, you know how to set up a schoo! 

Mr. Hupgens. Yes, sir. I feel like I do. I have had enough 
years at it. 

Mr. Evins. You helped in preparing the reports submitted to the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Hupcens. Yes, sir. I did a little to start with. It got too 
heavy forme. I couldn’t do everything. 

Mr. Rose. You received about $35,000 from this school here in 
Memphis. Were you an officer of the Boone-Higgins School of 
Watchmaking also? 

Mr. Hupcens. I was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Were you secretary-treasurer? 

Mr. Hupegens. Right. 

Mr. Rose. What was your annual salary? 

Mr. Hupaens. We drew $5,000 out of it and lost $10,000. I think 
that is about it. I don’t know how much we lost. But we never did 
make any money. 

Mr. Rose. Would you say during the priod 1947 through 1950 
you withdrew about $5,200 from the school? 

Mr. Hupcens. I would say that was approximately corfect; yes 
sir. 

Mr. Roser. Is this school open now? 

Mr. HupaGens. No, sir. It is closed. 

Mr. Rose. Were you an officer of the Arkansas Trade School, Inc.” 

Mr. HupcGens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. What was your salary from that school? 

Mr. Hupgens. I didn’t receive any. I lost. 

Mr. Rose. Were you an official of the Boone-Higgins Trade Schoo! 
of Tennessee? 

Mr. Hupcens. Incorporated; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Were you secretary-treasurer? 

Mr. HupGens. Right. 

Mr. Rose. At what annual salary? 

Mr. Hupcens. We drew $10,000. It wasn’t set up at any salary. 

Mr. Rose. How much did you withdraw from that school in 
salary? 

Mr. Hupegens. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rose. Would you say about $28,000? 

Mr. Hupegens. I would say approximately. 

Mr. Rose. You were a director of that corporation? 

Mr. Hupeens. Right. 

Mr. Rose. Was your wife a member of that corporation? 

Mr. Hupaens. She is on the board of directors. She never drew 
any salary or anything, except attending the board of directors. 

Mr. Roser. Is that school open now? 

Mr. Hupcens. No. The VA closed it, financially. 

Mr. Rose. Were you an officer of the Hamilton Training Schoo! 
Inc., of Chattanooga? 

Mr. Hupcens. Right. 

Mr. Ross. Were you vice president? 

Mr. Hupcens. Right. 

Mr. Rose. What was your monthly salary? 

Mr. Hupcens. I didn’t draw any monthly salary. Wait a minut 
I believe I drew one or two ones. 
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Mr. Rose. Did you receive about $2,000; would you say? 

Mr. Hupcens. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Is that school open now? 

Mr. HupcGens. Yes, sir. It is owned by the Hamilton Training 
School Co. The VA wouldn't give it a contract due to the fact that 
they wanted cost data, and it was bought from the McCain brothers, 
and the McCain brothers submitted the cost data. The Hamilton 
Training School did not have the cost data to submit to the VA. 
Therefore, they wouldn’t reopen. So, we had to close it. We were 
broke financially. They hadn’t paid Boone-Higgins Trade School of 
Tennessee anything. They hadn’t paid Boone-Higgins Trade School 


at St. Paul Street any money. Arkansas had been losing money and 
didn’t have enough students. So, they operated these schools from 
July 1 until November 27 and wouldn't give us any money. We had 


an official contract—I suppose it is a contract—and it is beit ing decided 
now whether it is a contract or agreement, and the whole outfit is 
broke. The fact of the business, I would like somebody to pay some 
notes I signed. 

Mr. Rose. Were you an official of the Chattanooga Technical 
Institute? 

Mr. Hupcens. I was. 

Mr. Rose. With whom were you in that school, a Mr. Nunnally? 

Mr. Hupeens. Right. 

Mr. Rose. Tell us something about Mr. Nunnally. 

Mr. Hupcens. Mr. Nunnally organized the school. I think you 
ean check his record. The Federal court gave him a clear bill of 
health. The Veterans’ Administration accused him of a lot of things 
and the Federal court gave him a clear bill of health. They took 
away $23,000 worth of assistance from the students at the school up 
there on account of subsistence before the law was ever passed where 
they could take subsistence away from the students. 

Mr. Meapows. Has that since been recovered? 

Mr. Hupagens. No, sir. It has not. They refused to pay it. 
They said the students erroneously enrolled, and the Federal judge 
gave Mr. Nunnally—it is nothing in the world but the VA Gestapo. 

Mr. Mrapows. There is no legal action that you know of to recover 
the money? 

Mr. Hupgens. Yes, sir. It takes 4 vears to get a suit against the 
Government. You have to get permission, and they are 4 years 
behind with their suits. How are poor boys like us, although we 
draw the salaries and put them back in the schools—if some of you 
boys pay off what I owe, I will be satisfied. You can have it. 

Mr. Rose. How much did you withdraw from the various schools 
in the period 1947 to 1950; would you know? 

Mr. Hupeens. Approximately, I would say between $80,000 and 
$90,000. I don’t know—-$80,000. 

Mr. Rose. About $80,000. 

Mr. Hupgens. Yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Evins. This report shows here that Mr. Hudgens’ salary from 
1946 to 1950 was $70,563.34, which is less than the salary amount you 
testified to. 

Mr. HupGens. Testified what? 

Mr. Evins. You said $80,000. 

Mr. Hupcens. I said approximately. 
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Mr. Evins. I am just saying this is $70,000, less than you said, 
even. 

Mr. HupcGens. I didn’t know the exact figure. Any figures I give 
you, you will have to give to the record to get it, because I am not 
going to swear to them. 

Mr. Rose. You won't be asked to swear to them. We will have 
your bookkeeper up here, ‘Mr. Hudgens. 

Mr. HupGens. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Evins. You are a recognized educator, Mr. Hudgens. The 
committee is interested in knowing your observations or recom- 
mendations or your views regarding the evaluation of this training 
that. was offered at these schools. 

Mr. Hupeens. I don’t understand why the VA has not capitalized 
on this. We have the greatest mobilization force that ever has been 
created in the world through the GI training program. We can set 
up a motorized unit and handle all the motorized equipment for the 
Army through the GI bill schools. We can put up alteration shops 
and tailor’s shops to handle all the tailoring for the Army. We can 
take our watch-repair boys and make instrument people out of them. 
We can take our shoe-repair boys and put them in as shoe cobblers 
We take our radio and television boys and put them on radio. We 
have the greatest civilian mobilization force that ever has been 
created. 

Mr. Merapows. In other words, you think the benefits of the train- 
ing program far outweigh the detriments? 

Mr. Hupcens. Oh, definitely so. There is no detriment to it 
There is just some little stuff. Well, I will keep quiet. 

Mr. Evins. Let me ask you this: A bill was passed later since the 
enactment of the GI bill, including several amendments. One was 
to set up some standards. There were a lot of hobby courses and 
recreational courses that were outlawed and prohibited. What are 
your recommendations for improving the law for the future, sugges- 
tions for the future? You as an educator give the committee the 
benefit of your reasoned judgment. 

Mr. Hupcens. I may be sticking my neck out, but I know what | 
think. 

Mr. Evins. Give us the benefit of your thinking. The committee 
welcomes the benefit of your recommendations. 

Mr. HupGens. You are all interested in money instead of training 
Not you fellows, but the whole general feeling of the newspapers and 
the public and everything is the dollars spent and not the training. 

Mr. Evins. I think you are getting at the point. 

Mr. Hupeens. All right, you set up the training program and set 
a definite amount and let anybody do the training they want to but 
set up standards for them to meet. Instead of harping on the attend- 
ance records and the money, harp on the instruction. That has been 
the weakness of the whole program—instruction. I don’t know 
whether you follow me or not on that. 

Mr. Evins. Lack of adequate courses and supervising instruction 

Mr. HupGens. That is right. You should set up a sum here; if 
Congress set up $500, your money is not the big problem. Of course, 
everybody thinks because somebody is in the private trade-schoo! 
business he isa crook. I went into it to make money, and I went into 
it and lost; so, I guess we are even. But, if you set up a training pro- 
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ram, have enough supervision, and see that that training is done. If 


s 6 | 

: | were to set up another one under the present set-up, | would be in- 
Es clined—lI think I am too conscientious to do it—but I would be in- 
; clined to keep the attendance records and to hell with the rest of it, 
¥ if I may use that expression. 

¥ Mr. Evins. You would say that there should be better courses and 
‘ closer supervision. 

Mr. HupGens. Definitely so; better instruction. 

Mr. Evins. And standards set up. 

Mr. Hupgens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. And the interest should be 

Mr. HupGens. On the instruction and not the cost 

Mr. Evins. Instruction and not profit. Would you go so far as to 
state that just the payment of tuition alone, if a boy was told that his 
tuition would be provided and then he would go and take that train- 
ing if the Government provided his tuition? 

Mr. HupGens. | think you have to provide subsistence, knowing 
the attitude of the GI’s. I think they are interested in subsistence, 
too. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you think that should be total subsistence or 
do you think there might be some merit in the idea that he contribute 
Fy a little something else? 

is Mr. Hupgens. We have discussed this pro and con quite a bit 


You see, the average GI can’t get along on his total subsistence. | 


f think you ought to give him some subsistence. I think one or two 
4 proposals have been presented whereby you give him a little sub- 


sistence and set the time so that he can work and go to school, be- 
cause it is difficult. Under the present subsistence program a GI 
cannot get by very well. 

Mr. Evins. One other question. Will you tell us how many of 
your students graduated and how many secured employment? 

Mr. HupGens. You mean the Boone-Higgins program? 

Mr. Evins. Yes 

Mr. HupGens. We did not run an employment agency. 

Mr. Evins. I understand that. We have had testimony to that 
effect. But if you had an interest in them you would know approxi- 
mately how many got out and got jobs. 

Mr. Hupeens. | don’t know. I couldn't tell you. We didn’t 
make a follow-up. We stirted that thing to start with not guaran- 
s teeing jobs. You see, you have a lot of integrity involved in running 
| a school program, although a lot of people don’t think we are that 

conscientious, but we are. In running a school program, if you 
come along and guarantee these boys a job, you are sticking your 
neck out. 
7 Mr. Evins. You can tell us how many graduated; can you not? 
; Mr. HupGens. Approximately 60 percent. 

Mr. Evins. Approximately 60 percent of your enrollment grad- 
uated? 

Mr. HupeGens. That is right. And I think today you can probably 
mobilize them and still have one of the greatest civilian mobilization 
forces that ever was created. 

Mr. Meapows. It is interesting to note, Mr. Hudgens, that the 
VA—we will call it news releases or propaganda—are beginning to 
capitalize on that fact. There is one point I wanted to raise with 
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you particularly. In the course of the investigation, your conver- 
sations with us as well as the tone of your testimony here, you indi- 
cate that you do not feel that you have been properly treated by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. HupGens. I do not feel I have been properly treated. I fee! 
I have been crucified. Mr. Monk made the statement over in Hot 
Springs, Ark., that he was going to close every God-damned trade 
school in the State of Tennessee. I will give you a witness for that, 
Mr. Bryant in the State Department. I don’t know whether those 
were the words or not, but that is the substance of what was said. 

Mr. Meavows. The purpose of the question was, although w: 
will close your testimony here in a few minutes concerning this matter 
we are very much interested in some of the things you are speaking of 
that is, the way the audits were handled, the way the contracts were 
handled, the retroactive reclaims, and so forth. If you can stay with 
us, we will get into that matter later. We are not ignoring that 
matter at the present time. We are talking about the corporat: 
structure of the schools now, but we are concerned and are interested 
in the exact procedures and tactics followed by the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration in this matter. ; 

Mr. Evins. This committee has been trying to get the true facts, 
to be objective. We are trying to get it on the farm-training program, 
the training program and evey other phase of the program, and 
recently we have had testimony on the college level. 

Mr. Hupegens. I read about that. 

Mr. Evins. Also the operations of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Personally, I am in agreement with you that I think the benefits o/ 
the educational and training program will far outweigh the bad 
features of it. We want to write a bill that will try to do a better job 
in the future. 

Mr. Hupaens. I would like to help you write that. 

Mr. Evins. We would like to have your views. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Hudgens, I was interested in your statement 
that 60 percent of your enrollees finished their course. We had in 
formation in many areas where it was estimated that not more than 
20 percent had finished their courses. Have you actual facts that 
we could have to substantiate that 60 percent had graduated and 
completed their courses? 

Mr. Hupaens. We could go to the records. We kept pretty good 
records, we think. 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to have that information because we 
have had some very——— 

Mr. Hupaens. We gave them plenty down there. We gave them 
plenty. Some of them couldn’t take it. We had a low educational! 
level. We had to give them practical work. It is not like going out 
here and teaching them a lot of theory. ‘Theory is cheap to teach. 

Mr. Scupper. We have had so many conflicting statements re- 
garding the success of these trade schools that we have felt that a very 
great amount of the money that has been expended has been not 
beneficial to the GI nor to the country. Those are one of the things 
that we are endeavoring to investigate and find out so we can write a 
proper bill. 

Mr. Hupcens. I think approximately 60 percent of ours graduated 
I may be away off, I don’t know. We tried to give a good schoo! 
We tried to make it a good school. 
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Mr. Evins. You have no knowledge as to how many secured em- 
ployment? 

Mr. Hupegens. No. Along in the beginning a lot of them secured 
employment. It might not be in that field, but it was an allied field. 
Here is the thing: If you train an automotive mechanic they think 
he has to go out and be an auto mechanic. You have so many allied 
fields that his training is complementary to. We in vocational work, 
if we train a machinist, we think he can go into several fields because 
he has a basic course. 

Mr. Parren. What are the allied fields to automobile mechanics? 

Mr. HupGens. You have your service-station boy, you have the 
parts boy, you have even your colored boy, your service runner, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Meapvows. Truck driver. 

Mr. HupGens. We have areas in this section of the country where 
we have a white supervisor and all Negro mechanics. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Mr. Hudgens. If you will remain a while, 
it, will be fine. 

The committee will call next Joseph W. Patzsch, will you hold up 
vour right hand and be sworn. Do you solemnly swear the testimony 
vou shall give before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Parzscn. I do. 

Mr. Srravucu. I am Irving M. Strauch, an attorney, of Memphis. 

Mr. Ross. Very well, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH W. PATZSCH, SAN ANTONIO, TEX., AC- 
COMPANIED BY IRVING M. STRAUCH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, MEM- 
PHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Ross. Mr. Patzsch, what was your connection with the school 
of watchmaking here in Memphis? 

Mr. Parzscu. General manager. 

Mr. Ross. Were you business manager of this school as far back 
as 1948? 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. How much were you paid in 1949 and 1950? 

Mr. Parzscn. From Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking? 
Sir, I don’t recall the exact figure from each one of the schools. I 
think the total aggregate for, let’s say 1948 when I started, in October 
or November, up until I purchased an interest in the corporation, say 
in April of 1950, I was drawing approximately $5,000 a year from the 
three schools. That is, the two schools here in Memphis and the one 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

\Mr. Rose. What was your capacity in the Boone-Higgins Trade 
Schools of Memphis here? 

Mr. Parzscu. The same .thing, business manager, and general 
manager. 

Mr. Rose. Would you say your salary from this school for the 
period 1948 through 1950 was about $8,700? 

Mr. Parzscu. I guess that is pretty close to it. 

Mr. Roser. What was your connection with the Boone-Higgins 
Trade Schools of Tennessee in Chattanooga? 
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Mr. Parzscu. The same thing, business manager, general manager 

Mr. Rose. What were your dealings in connection with the Hamil- 
ton Training School of Chattanooga? 

Mr. Parzscu. The same thing. 

Mr. Rose. What about the Chattanooga Technical Institute of 
Chattanooga? 

Mr. Parzscu. I was only connected with that school for I think 
a period of about 2 months. 

Mr. Rose. How many schools were you connected with in total? 

Mr. Parzscu. Let’s count them. I was business manager and 
general manager for Arkansas Trade School, Inc., Boone-Higgins 
lrade School of Tennessee, Inc., Hamilton Training School, the 
Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking, and for a period the Robert- 
son County Vocational School, and for that short period of 2 months 
the Chattanooga Technical Institute. 

Mr. Rose. Tell us something about this Boone-Higgins enterprises 
in Memphis, this noncorporate entity that you set up. 

Mr. Parzscu. | tell you what that was for, primarily where I could 
control the different schools in the different localities a lot easie: 
I could channel all the bills through one particular office and use one 
girl to check the bills and invoices and issue directives from one 
particular point. 

Mr. Rose. Can you give the committee any sidelights on this 
situation of Dr. Rachels and Mr. Hudgens, how they could both hold 
full-time jobs in Memphis and also perform services in five or six 
Boone-Higgins schools, two being in Chattanooga 325 miles distant, 
and one being in Pine Bluff, Ark, 155 miles distant? How do they 
do it? 

Mr. Parzscu. I think I can enlighten you on that point. When 
I first came into the trade-school business, I didn’t know anything 
about it and I had to, of course, have guidance. I received that from 
Dr. Rachels and Mr. Hudgens. I carried out their particular direc- 
tives, under their direct supervision. If decisions were made, impor- 
tant decisions, they made them. ‘The minor ones I made. 

Mr. Meapows. You heard the line of questions of Dr. Rachels? 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. We are trying to determine whether they were 
trying to protect their investments or whether they were actually per- 
forming services in the schools. 

Mr. Parzscn. I think it was probably twofold. Dr. Rachels had 
an interest in the student himself, and of course to protect his financial 
interest, which is quite natural. Dr. Rachels handled primarily the 
financial end of the schools. He had all the bank depositing and items 
of that sort, plus supervision. As Mr. Hudgens states, all of the edu- 
cational part of the program came directly from E. B. Hudgens. 

Mr. Rose. How much did you receive for the 1-year period in which 
you were a corporate owner in these various schools, from March of 
1950 through March of 1951? 

Mr. Parzscn. I think there were four schools involved that I was a 
corporate owner, and I think that year approximately $18,000. I take 
that back. Let me correct that. Part of that salary was from Hamil- 
ton Training School, in which I had no interest but was looking after 
the school, running the school. So that will cut that down to about 
$11,000 from the four schools. 
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Mr. Ross. Did you say $18,000? Would you say $19,083 would 
be an accurate figure? 

Mr. Parzscu. That is about right. 

Mr. Ross. For 1 year’s service. 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes. That is from the five or six different schools. 

Mr. Parren. Could I ask a question? These four Boone-Higgins 
schools in the 4 years had corporate salaries of $204,564.65. Does it 
make reasonable sense to you that the corporate salaries should be that 
amount for that period? You are the business manager, are you not? 

Mr. Parzscu. Business manager, general manager. 

Mr. Parren. If you are business manager, you have a sense of busi- 
ness. Does that make sense to you? 

Mr. Parzscu. Give me the figure again. 

Mr. Parren. $204,564.65. 

Mr. Patrzscu. How many people involved? 

Mr. Parren. Four, mostly: 

Mr. Rose. Five. 

Mr. Parzscu. That is pretty close, a 5-year period. That is pretty 
close for a 5-year period. 

Mr. Parren. You think that is good? 

Mr. Parzscu. I can’t vouch for that. Mr. Thornton will be able 
to verify those figures. 

Mr. Parren. You were business manager of the schools. 

Mr. Parzscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you go into the matter of the Boone-Higgins 
enterprises a little further? You stated earlier one of the reasons for 
its being organized. Will you discuss also its various other activities? 
[ presume you were manager of the Boone-Higgins enterprises and the 
various subsidiary activities. 

Mr. Parzscu. Frankly, I never considered the Boone-Higgins 
enterprises as the legal entity in any respect. It was more of a 
convenience to my particular operation in running the different schools 
to have a central locality to work out of. That was primarily the 
reason for it. 

Mr. Meapows. What other activities were there? 

Mr. Parzscu. There was the Memphis Limb & Brace Co., which 
was a surgical applicance store. 

Mr. Rose. Who financed the operation? 

Mr. Parzscu. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Would you indicate the receipts from the Chattanooga 
school financed the operations of this Memphis Limb & Brace Co.? 

Mr. Parzscnu. I believe it did. 

Mr. Meapows. Continue with the other enterprises. 

Mr. Rosre. What about the Bluff City Cab Co.? 

Mr. Parzscu. I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Meapows. It was not run by the Boone-Higgins enterprises? 

Mr. Parzscu. No, sir. We had no connection with it. 

Mr. Rose. At one time didn’t you say that you operated the Bluff 
City Cab Co. under an arrangement with the Veterans Cab Co. from 
your office at the Boone-Higgins enterprises? 

Mr. Parzscu. No, sir; that is entirely false. 

Mr. Rose. That is incorrect? 

Mr: Parzscu. That is incorrect in its full sense. 
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Mr. Evins. What tools and supplies did the Boone-Higgins enter- 
prises buy for the various schools? You handled the paper transac- 
tions for the supplies for the schools? 

Mr. Parzscu. You are getting into a big field now. You have to 
buy tailoring supplies, of course, and tailoring tools. For each indi- 
vidual course there were separate tools and supplies for each course 

Mr. Evins. What did you buy for the watchmaking school? 

Mr. Parzscu. The watchmaking tools and the supplies necessary 
to run that particular school. 

Mr. Evins. Whom did you buy them from? 

Mr. Parzscu. I bought them from the Tick Tock Tool Co., from 
Hunt-Smith Tool Co. 

Mr. Evins. Tell us about the Tick Tock Tool Supply Co. 

Mr. Parzscu. Let me go back to the Tick Tock Tool Co. As | 
understand it, back in about May of 1948, prior to the time that | 
came as a salaried employee with the company, Ed Hudgens and Dr 
Rachels formed what was called the Boone-Higgins Tool Co., which 
was strictly a buying power to supply the different schools of theirs. 

Mr. Evins. Was that a corporation? 

Mr. Parzscu. No, sir; I don’t believe it was. The Boone-Higgins 
Tool Co. 

Mr. Evins. Partnership? 

Mr. Parzscu. I think it was a partnership between Ed Hudgens 
and Dr. Rachels; yes, sir. That was set up as I understand it to 
purchase. By centralized purchasing they could get a better price 
on certain supplies and then resell those to the schools at the same price 
the schools had been paying and for a profit, of course. 

Mr. Evins. When you bought tools for the watchmaking school 
who did you buy from? 

Mr. Parzscu. Speaking of the Boone-Higgins Tool Co., now—— 

Mr. Evins. Let’s take a transaction and follow through and see if 
this is typical. You had the Boone-Higgins Tool Co., is that right? 

Mr. Parzscu. I can’t testify on the Boone-Higgins Tool Co. Iam 
trying to go back to the start and tell you how it started. I wasn’t 
there when all that happened. I had nothing to do with the Boone- 
Higgins Tool Co. 

Mr. Evins. It was a partnership organized to buy tools for the 
schools. 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes, sir; but I can’t testify as to the transactions 
because I wasn’t there. That happened before I came there. 

Mr. Evins. What tools to your knowledge did they buy for the 
watchmaking school? 

Mr. Parzscu. Do you want the individual items? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Parzscu. Later, I can’t recall them all, and the set of — 

Mr. Evins. They were able to buy these particular tools because 
they had a partnership entity at a distributorship price, at a reduced 
price? 

Mr. Parzscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Then this tool company then passed these vouchers on 
over to the school to pay them or did they increase the amount? 

Mr. Parzscu. I don’t know about that. ; 

Mr. Evins. Did they charge these tools to the schools at a profit? 

Mr. Parzscn. I don’t know, sir. 
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Mr. Evins. Did they sell them at a loss? 

Mr. Parzscu. I don’t know. 

\ir. Meapows. You say you don’t know about the Boone-Higgins 
schools because you were not there. How about this tool company? 

Mr. Parzscu. I started to tell that a moment ago. In November 
of 1948 I had started to work there then, a directive came out, I 
believe by the National Horological Society, which said that the 
Veterans’ Administration would not sanction an organizaiton of that 
type. So at my insistence or direction, bringing this to the attention 
of Ed Hudgens and Dr. Rachels, they sold the Boone-Higgins Tool 
Co., to a John Freeman, who then set up the Tick Tock Tool Co. 
That is where the Tick Tock came from. 

Mr. Evins. Was that a corporation? 

Mr. Parzscn. I think John later incorporated it. I think he 
bought it as‘a sole enterprise, and he later incorporated it in, I be- 
lieve, about January of the following year. 

Mr. Evins. Did he continue to operate at the same establishment, 
the same address or did he move the company to where he had been 
in business? 

Mr. Parzscn. The Boone-Higgins Tool Co., was a paper corpora- 
tion. The Tick Tock Tool Co., was a regular jobbing set-up. They 
are entirely different. 

Mr. Evins. The Boone-Higgins Tool Co., was a paper organization? 

Mr. Parzscu. Yes, sir; as far as I know it was. 

Mr. Evins. Then Mr. Freeman bought it out and he didn’t have 
to move it because it didn’t have any facilities. 

Mr. Parzscu. Mr. Freeman set up a place. 

Mr. Evins. What was Mr. Freeman’s business? 

Mr. Parzascn. I don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. Was he in the tool business? 

Mr. Parzscu. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Evins. Was he in the watchmaking business? 

Mr. Parzscu. I don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know what his business was? 

Mr. Parzscn. No. 

Mr. Evins. Then the school from that date forward bought supplies 
from him? 

Mr. Parzscu. Yes; not all of its supplies, though. 

Mr. Evins. The necessary supplies. Did Mr. Freeman bill the 
schools? 

Mr. Parzcu. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. You as business manager paid him for the tools that 
were billed? 

Mr. Parascu. Yes. Further, I worked at Tick Tock Tool Co. I 
worked at both places, Boone-Higgins School and Tick Tock Tool 
Co. John didn’t know too much about the tool business and wanted 
to know if I would work for him. I said, “Yes.” I checked with Mr. 
Hudgens and Dr. Rachels. Again, I had no interest in either Tick 
lock or Boone-Hudgens trade schools. I was a salaried employee 
at both places. 

\lr. Evins. You had a salary from the schools and you also had 
a salary from the Tick Tock Supply Co. 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What did you do over at Tick Tock? 
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Mr. Parzscu. I had the buying and ran it. 

Mr. Evins. You bought for that company? 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. Then you in turn for that company sold supplies to the 
schools which you worked for? 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Did you as manager there increase those prices or dic 
you pass them on at the same price or did you sell them at the lesser 
price? 

Mr. Parzscu. I bought at one price and sold them to the school at a 
lesser price than they had been paying all along. 

Mr. Meapows. How much mark-up? 

Mr. Parzscu. I think it figured about 15 percent or 20 percent. 
The schools were paying much cheaper by paying through Tick Tock 
than they originally had been. I can cite one particular instance 
that I recall. 

Mr. Evins. Was it still at a profit? 

Mr. Parzscu. Oh, yes; at a profit. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, when it was bought through the other 
method it was a larger profit. You said that the schools paid a lesser 
amount through Tick Tock than they did formerly? 

Mr. Parzscu. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. So therefore when they bought formerly they paid a 
higher price through the other operation than they did through 
Tick Tock. 

Mr. Parzscu. One of us is getting confused on this particular point. 
Prior to the time we started buying from Tick Tock Co. the majority 
of the supplies and tools they were buying from other wholesalers and 
retailers throughout the city of Memphis or any other particular 
locality in whic h the school was located. They were pay ing anywhere 
from retail price to 10 percent under, maybe 15 percent ‘under. So 
when Tick Tock started they sold to the Sica at 40 percent under 
what they had been paying to other retail establishments throughout 
the city. 

Mr. Evins. How much mark-up did they make; profit? 

Mr. Parzscn. He asked me that question and I said about 15 
percent, I think; 15 or 20 percent. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. No questions. 

Mr. Parren. You operated four schools and sold tools for the 
Tick Tock Co. at the same time, is that right? 

Mr. Parzscu. Yes, sir; in a sense. I would like to bring out the 
point that there again I was on a salary at both places. It was 
immaterial whether they made a lot of money at one place or the other 

Mr. Parren. Did you not tell me you were the business manager 
of these schools? 

Mr. Parzscu. Yes, sir; general manager. The terms may be con- 
flicting as to just what a business manager consists of. 

Mr. Parren. You ran the school. 

Mr. Parzscu. I ran the schools, that is right. Whatever it took, | 
was running the schools. 

Mr. Parren. And you worked for Tick Tock at the same time? 

Mr. Parzscu. That is right. 

Mr. Parren. Your salary was $19,080 or something in that neigh- 
borhood for 1 year? 
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Mr. Parzscu. That is a little misleading. Over 3} years in only 1 
year at that particular salary. 

” Mr. Parren. That doesn’t include what you got from Tick Tock, 
though. 

Mr. Parzscu. That year that I got the $19,000 salary I no longer 
worked for Tick Tock. 

Mr. Evins. You had two transactions, one for the Tick Tock from 
which you billed the schools at a 15-percent mark-up, is that about 
right? 

“Mr. Patzscu. That is about correct. 

Mr. Evins. Then when you were working for the schools you billed 
the Veterans’ Administration, and did you add another mark-up on 
that or did you bill the Veterans’ Administration at the price Tick 
Tock billed it to the schools? 

Mr. Parzscn. What the school paid Tick Tock I billed the Veterans’ 
Administration for that particular price. 

Mr. Scupper. The mark-up was 15 percent? 

Mr. Parzscu. Between 15 and 20, I don’t know. About 15 or 20. 

Mr. Scuppger. Were these tools given to the veterans upon com- 
pletion of their course or were they retained in the school, the supplies 
and certain of the tools which perhaps weren't consumable or used up? 

Mr. Parzscu. They were given to them in an early period of the 
course. 

Mr. Scupper. Given to the veterans? 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes. He used his own tools most of the time 
through the course. 

Mr. Parren. When he graduated did he take them with him? 

Mr. Parzscu. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. What happened to those who didn’t graduate? 
They remained at the school? 

Mr. Parzscu. That was a big problem. If the student returned 
the set of tools, we had of course to keep them, but that happened 
very seldom because once issued to the student as far as the school is 
concerned those tools belonged to the student whether he graduated 
or not. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Patzsch, you are a veteran of World War II 
yourself, are you not? 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What was your organization, what oufit did you 
serve in? 

Mr. Parzscn. The Seventh Air Force, Forty-second Bomber 
Squadron. 

Mr. Evins. As a World War II veteran did you take any training 
under the GI bill yourself? 

Mr. Parzscu. Yes, sir; I did. I took law. 

Mr. Evins. I commend you. What is your opinion and evaluation 
of the training program as offered by the schools for which you worked? 

Mr. Parzscn. More or less what Mr. Hudgens said. I think the 
original purpose of it—they have lost sight of the original purpose. 
For instance, take the Negro. Here in the South any education, if he 
is exposed to it, he is bound to retain some. I think we have raised the 
standard of living of many thousands of veterans in this particular 
area. As to how many of them actually went out and pursued that 
particular occupation, I don’t know. The class of law that I graduated 
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with there were about 40. It is safe to say that not five today are 
practicing law. But did it help me, certainly it helped me. I will use 
it for the rest of my life no matter what I go into. 

Mr. Evins. You can testify as one individual veteran as to great 
benefit which the program has been to you and you feel that the over- 
all program is of great benefit to the individual veteran the country) 
over? 

Mr. Parzscn. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Evins. Any further questions? 

Mr. Rose. Just as a sideline, did you manage a fleet of four taxi- 
cabs? . 

Mr. Parzscn. Personally; yes, sir. Not Bluff City. That is 
entirely separate. I had five, not four, taxicabs. 

Mr. Rose. That is all. 

Mr. Evins. Thatis all. You may be excused, Mr. Patzsch. Thank 
you for your statement. You might remain awhile. The committee 
might wish to ask you some further questions. 

The committee will call Mr. Thomas N. Thornton. Is Mr. Thornton 
in the room? 

Mr. Thornton, do you solemnly swear the testimony you shall give 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. TuHornron. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS N. THORNTON, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Rose. Mr. Thornton, I see you will be relying on your memory 
for these figures, but we want your testimony on the various salaries 
paid to the corporation officials. I have here in my hand a schedule of 
those salaries which I understand is in your handwriting. Would you 
identify that as yours? 

Mr. THORNTON. This is in my handwriting; ves, sir. 

Mr. Rose. All right, sir. 

This indicates that Mr. Ed B. Hudgens received for a 4-year period 
$70,563.34; Mr. W. F. Rachels received $73,178.92; Mr. William 
Rachels received $1,500; Mr. David Harrison, $10,000; Mrs. Madve 
Harrison, $22,666.70; Mrs. Madge Harrison another $1,500; Mr. 
Joseph Patzsch, $26,655.69. 1 think that is sufficient. 

Those people were all at one time corporate officers? 

Mr. THornton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Do you recall what the total is, $204,000, in excess of 
$204,000? 

Mr. Tuornton. That is what it is, that is right. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you, Mr. Thornton. That is all. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Thornton, what is your employment at the present 
time? 

Mr. THornton. I am accountant for a cotton company. 

Mr. Evins. You are a former employee of the Government, the 
Internal Revenue? 

Mr. THornton. Yes, sir. I was with them a very short time, 
however. I was inthe Department of Agriculture about 8 Years. 

Mr. Evins. You are an accountant, ac. p. a.? 

Mr. THornton. I am not ac. p. a. 
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Mr. Evins. Your salary was from the Hamilton Training School? 
How many schools did you receive salaries from? 

Mr. Tuornton. I believe there were six of them. 

Mr. Evins. You kept books for all of them? 

Mr. THornton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Could you here testify as to the total corporate salaries 
of the corporate officers for the time of the life of the corporation? 

Mr. THornton. I could if you would give me a little bit of time to 
refer to my books. I am sure that sheet there was taken from the 
books. 

Mr. Evins. You verified those figures? 

Mr. THornton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Any questions, Mr. Scudder or Mr. Patten? Mr. 
\leadows? 

Mr. Meapows. In the handling of these transactions for this cor- 
poration and its various schools, would you describe the nature of the 
payment that was made to these corporate officials? Was this salary 
and expenses or were these distributions of profit? Were they de- 
clared dividends of these corporations or were these sums paid as 
salaries and expenses? 

Mr. THornton. No dividends were ever declared at all. 

Mr. Meapows. There were no dividends or profits? 

Mr. THornton. No, sir. 

Mr. Merapows. Have you ever been questioned on that point by 
the agents of the Internal Revenue Department? 

Mr. Tuornton. No, not on that particular one. 

Mr. Scupper. I might ask a question. One of the witnesses made 
reference to the fact that he had signed some notes. What is the 
condition of the various schools at the present time? Have these 
men who have been drawing salaries been compelled to sign notes for 
unpaid bills? 

Mr. THornron. That is true. There have been several instances 
where the VA would be behind with their payments and they would 
have to go up and make a note at the bank and sometimes the money 
would come through in time to pay that off from corporation funds 
and sometimes they would have to pay it off out of their pocket. 

Mr. Scupper. That would be in the operation of the school. As 
of today are these men who have drawn salaries from the schools at 
the present time obligated by having signed notes to pay bills at the 
present time? 

Mr. THornron. At one school; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, they have received salaries. 

Mr. Taornton. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. What I am getting at, is that a true picture of the 
situation? Are they obligated now to pay some of the unpaid bills 
of the schools? 

Mr. THornron. One of the schools had a note that they signed 
personally. 

Mr. Scupper. How much? 

Mr. THornron. $10,000. 

Mr. Seupper. $10,000. 

Mr. Tuoornton. It has been paid down to about $3,300. 
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Mr. Scupper. They have a liability of about $3,000, but they stil! 
have received the compensation as testified here previously? 

Mr. Tuorntron. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Scupper. Then their over-all is not a bad picture. They 
really made a sizable profit from the operation of the school. ; 

Mr. THornton. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Scudder, that should be developed further in 
this direction: Are you able to testify to the exact financial status of 
the various corporations as well as the outstanding debts and so 
forth? Are you familiar with those? 

Mr. Tuorntron. I have a current balance sheet back there on four 
of them. 

Mr. Meapvows. On the four relative to outstanding delinquent 
salaries, delinquent taxes, delinquent bills? 

Mr. THornton. I don’t know about that, about all the outstanding 
salaries, because some of them I don’t know when the people quit 
work, when they left the employment of the corporation. 

Mr. Evins. You have just testified that they all made substantial 
profits from the salaries for the services they performed. They were 
not suffering from losing money? 

Mr. Tuornton. I will say that they put a lot of that money back 
into the schools and they never did get it back. In fact, some of them 
have checks included in that figure that they can’t even get cashed. 
The balance sheet shows a big overdraft out of the company due to 
those checks being issued, but there never has been any money there 
to cash them. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, it would be well to arrive at the 
financial status of these schools at the present time, to know whether 
or not these salaries paid were a profit or whether they have had to 
reinvest that in the schools and at the present time are personally 
liable for the expenses of the school. I believe that would be inter- 
esting to the committee to know whether they have made these 
salaries that have been designated or whether they have made out- 
standing liabilities. 

Mr. THornvon. If they could collect the money due from the VA 
and get the checks cashed that have been issued to them, all of them, 
that would be of some help. 

Mr. Evins. They would be in the black? 

Mr. THornton. They would be in the black, probably, yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Is this accurate, then, the information which we 
previously gathered, that there are about $21,740 in unpaid payroll, 
about $9,899.75 in unpaid taxes left owing by these various corpora- 
tions, and about $90,000 of debts to various vendors. that are out- 
standing? 

Mr. Tuornton. I suspect that is pretty close to correct. The 
balance sheet I think will substantiate that. 

Mr. Parren. Don’t you think the balance sheet should be part of 
the record, Mr. Chairman? : 

Mr. Meapows. Do you have the balance sheets? 

Mr. THornrton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you get them and read from them? ~ 
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Mr. Evins. Mr. Thornton, why don’t you just give the round 
figures. We will have the balance sheets as you have prepared them 
for the companies included in the record at this point. We will be 
glad to have it included in the record. Without going into all the 
minute details, the committee would like to have the assets, liabilities 
and the current picture as you have it, and describe for what company 
it is. 

Mr. Toornton. The Boone-Higgins Trade School at Chattanooga 
has a surplus account of $75,281.80. That of course would be re- 
duced by any accounts receivable that haven’t been paid, that won’t 
be paid, which is $80,000-some-odd, $80,302, from the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Evins. They have a surplus of $10,060? 

Mr. TuHornton. They have a surplus of $75,000. 

Mr. Evins. They have a surplus of $75,000 and you claith that the 
VA owes them how much more? 

Mr. THornton. $80,000. 

Mr. Evins. What about the next corporation? 

Mr. THornton. That would mean they will have a deficit of 
$5,000 if that is $80,000 that cannot be collected. 

Mr. Evins. Take the next corporation and give us the round 
figures for that. 

Mr. Toornton. The Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking. 
They have a surplus of $7,797.50. No accounts receivable to any 


extent. 

Mr. Evins. How much do they claim the VA owes this school? 

Mr. Toornron. That school is current with the VA so far as I 
know. 

Mr. HupGens. One-half month. 

Mr. Evins. You can give the date of your accounting figure, the 
situation as of a specific date. 

Mr. Tuornton. The Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking was 
March 10, 1951. 

Mr. Evins. What is the other one? 

Mr. THornton. Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga was as of May 31, 1951. 

Mr. Evins. You may proceed with the other two now. 

Mr. THornton. Boone-Higgins Trade School on St. Paul Street 
here in Memphis has a surplus account of $24,000 approximately, 
and due from the VA $59,464.35. 

Mr. Evins. What is the date of that report? 

Mr. Toornton. August 20, 1951. 

Mr. Evins. All right, take the next one. We have had testimony 
as to four different schools all along. You have given the financial 
picture for three of them. Do you have the figures there for the 
other school? 

Mr. Toornton. I don’t have it for the others; no, sir. 

_ Mr. Evins. If you could have that, to make the record complete, 
it may be received. We would like to have it. 

The balance sheets referred to follow:) 
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Boone-Higgins Trade School, Inc., St. Paul St., Memphis—Balance sheet, Aug. 2( 
19651 
ASSETS 
pO RS OS a Se ee Fe LS eT Le ae Pee $275. 63 
SN a ct 100. 00 
Tuition due from Veterans’ Administration (to Nov. 20, 1950) __-_- 59, 464. 35 
Accounts receivable (other than VA)__.__________________-__Le 4, 378. 82 
Advances to other trade schools... .....................-.....- 11, 462. 50 
BN TN a I i $10, 362. 82 
EER LEE I LPS aE 1, 720. 45 
12, 083. 27 
Less depreciation yeseeve. ou ok. ob nk cee 7, 500. 65 
——-—--—— 4, 582. 62 
pega RD lids AN ag a el Me pil RS Bt ee Tie 80, 263. 92 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
EE aE tigen Di hacen 16, 025. 48 
Advances from other trade schools... ........................<. 14, 233. 72 
Bills payable—trade accounts___........__--_- lth dials ee oe 21, 045. 80 
Tax deductions: 
SIS OIG I i in li --. $2,075. 18 
i, is ads ke i societies pa ciate need banana ap. 169. 79 : 
rs 2, 244. 97 ; 
Payroll tax ys lh share) ___-- is tw hl dria ales al ch vases is mad 612. 28 : 
Surplus __- 2 5 a ES a ee Ee a 24, 101. 72 ? 
Capital ee ae tists akaiciiiat-aieaintibe tated aiaatea 2, 000. 00 
IE ns wiser eines eds ata ene tie caadivnia data renee 80, | 263. 92 


The Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.—Balanc: 
sheet, May 31, 1951 





ASSETS 
Petty engh fund... oc nceacccece cet ee eases ee ee eee $100. 00 
Accounts receivable other than VA_____________.______.- te alte 369. 45 
ny ee nn ae tin at ee 1, 000. 00 
Advances to subsidiary _- : waa : : 33, 766. 61 
Tuition due from VA (through Dec. 31, 1950)__._____- may f 80, 302. 43 
Shop equipment___......._._.-- en 2. eee $9, 895. 91 
ee CIN tn dns abetincbundducnndteadeuns 1, 641. 83 
, 537. ‘ 74 
Less depreciation reserve_____.__._- So ote Sue ‘4 320. 20 
-— 7, 217. 54 
Leasehold improvement unamortized____..._._- Re eee thee 496. 79 
Total Se Se ITS, ine wine adulsle dd atekddd. Cake 123, 252. 82 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
First National Bank o/d : $s daisad ait dcthicwwes 1, 972. 14 
Notes payable (American atonal Dawid oi. ii os cdndcs hassel 3, 300. 00 
Tax deductions: 
Federal income tax__________-__-- Seay YU 
Fe te Gh oie We nx AS OE DET A eS Th 157. 74 
endenciitcnbeen)) (' iS O88 98 
ee Wee a as ls Add elie Pri pes eee st) age 23, 619. 54 
Advances from officers Pe Emon 2 ee Pie: 2S 4 RSE 10, 750. 00 
Advances from other schools_____........._-_--- la aed ae . 6, 275. 36 
Capital stock: 
Subscribed __ . Ke a ae imtiderend mae 
Unpaid_- ae PE te rhe : dee 2, 000. 00 
en 0 
Surplus Rae eet We more POG LALO CS 75, 281. 80 


_ Po EER Eee NE Sa tase ON ee 123, 252. 82 
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Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking, Beale Ave., 


901 


Memphis—Balance sheet, 


Mar. 10, 1951 
ASSETS 
First National Bank- ----. pig bubbler chp Ghitrta be < abide the sin eek 4 add $170. 13 
Petty cash fund , c é . 100. 00 
Accounts receivable (other than VA)___-_-_- ripe Ce 1, 733. 40 
Advances to other schools pees Pare 9, 952. 06 
Fixtures : TRL ae ees $2, 474. 56 
Less depreciation reserve pene 778. 30 
. —_—————._ 1, 696. 26 
, PS Biter el 13, 651. 85 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Loans payable See a ee ee oe $158. 00 
Accrued salaries ee ee. ed : “ eee Y 
sills payable - - - - nae i ali thi ecm dtl i 2, 365. 58 
Tax deductions: 
Federal income tax... ...........-..-. te pee eo $697. 50 
F. I. C. A. tax A A LS Se, eS ee ots deh 108. 27 
en 805. 77 
Surplus 21 SEL Se ee eee eh =e 5 en dese os areca ee 7, 797. 50 
Capital stock: 
Subscribed , eiatiedated hd alae . $2, 000. 00 
Unpaid _ - - ‘ ntidigheanaws elit . 2,000. 00 
— muiemmeatiaine: 0 
PN aig onde en Rh mine on ada na aindel tte ate bladaae . 13, 651. 85 


Mr. Evins. Let me ask you one other question, Mr. Thornton. 
We have had testimony before, as you have heard, that not all the 
capital stock was subscribed to these corporations. Do you have any 
figures as to how much money was subscribed? 

Mr. Tuornton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Can you give the committee that? 


Mr. Tuornton. Boone-Higgins, St. Paul 
Mr. Evins. How much money was paid in in the purchase of 


capital stock? 


Mr. THornton. $2,000. 

Mr. Evins. The next school? 

Mr. THornton. Let me correct that. 

Mr. Evins. How much was the capitalization? 

Mr. Toornton. The capitalization was $10,000, and it was reduced 


to $2,000. To begin with there was $10,000 paid in, $8,000 of it was 
paid in capital, and the other $2,000 was for capital stock. The 
difference in capital stock and paid-in capital. 

Mr. Evins. Let’s get this straight. The corporation was capitalized 
at $10,000 and $2,000 actual cash was paid in. 

Mr. TuHornron. $10,000 was paid in, of which $8,000 was 
capital paid in. There is a difference there in paid-in capital and 
capital stock. Paid-in capital is subject to return at any time. 

Mr. Evins. Does the same situation apply with respect to all the 
other schools? 

Mr. Tuornron. I don’t think so; no, sir. 

Mr. Evins. The committee has the statement that the total sub- 
scription of the four schools was only $6,666. Is that a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. THornton. That is not exactly correct. 


The capital stock on 
Beale was $2,000. It was all subscribed, but none paid. 


That is the 
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watch school. At Chattanooga it was $2,000, all subscribed, none 
paid. 

Mr. Evins. None paid. The other two now? 

Mr. THorntron. Arkansas Trade School was all subscribed, but 
none paid. 

Mr. Evins. What about the other one? 

Mr. THornton. The Hamilton Training School was $15,000 sub- 
scribed, $15,000 paid. 

Mr. Evins. That is.a separate part. There was $15,000 paid in 
to the Hamilton School in Chattanooga and $2,000 paid into one of 
the others here. 

Mr. THornron. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. Any further questions? That is all, Mr. Thornton, 
thank you. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Harrison. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Thornton, will you keep yourself available this 
afternoon? We might call you back. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, will you hold up your right 
hand and be sworn. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you shall 
give before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Harrison. I do. 

Mrs. Harrison. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. AND MRS. DAVID L. HARRISON, JR., 
WHITEHAVEN, TENN. 


Mr. Evins. You may be seated. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Harrison, were you at one time a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration employee? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rose. In what capacity did you serve? 

Mr. Harrison. I worked as adviser for a while, and then I worked 
as agricultural training officer for most of the time. 

Mr. Rose. At what time was this? 

Mr. Harrison. I started working for the Veterans’ Administration 
when I got out of the service in January of 1946 and I worked until 
August 1949, I believe, sir. I worked until the time that the Veterans’ 
Administration thought it was wrong because I had one share of 
stock in a trade school in Chattanooga, and I was working here. 

Mr. Rose. You were working here in Memphis and had one share 
of stock in a trade school in Chattanooga? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. What was your salary from that school? 

Mr. Harrison. The salary was set up—my wife was in the school. 
I think one of the checks was made out to me. I believe Mr. Thorn- 
ton could tell you more about that than I could, and it was $10,000 
that Madge and I drew. 

Mr. Rose. Was that the total that you withdrew from this corpo- 
ration? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. Other checks were made out to my wile, 
Madge. Madge had 5% shares of stock and I have 1 share of stock 
when the school was started. 

Mr. Rose. What were your duties at this school? 
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Mr. Harrison. I worked with Mr. Hudgens on week ends and 
nights, working on course outlines. I helped work up attendance 
records and anything that I could do to help make it a better school. 
I tried to do what I could. 

Mr. Rose. Did you visit the school? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir: 1 visited the school. I visited the school— 
I don’t remember how many times, but I went down to the school on 
week ends quite a bit. I tried to go with my wife every time she 
went, as many times as I could and I could get away. 
| Mr. Rose. Mrs. Harrison, you are a corporation officer of this 
school also? 

Mrs. Harrison. Yes, I am; vice president. 

Mr. Rose. What is your title? 

Mrs. Harrison. Vice president. 

Mr. Rose. You reside in or near Memphis here? 

Mrs. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Rose. Did you travel with the school? 











Mrs. Harrison. We did. 
Mr. Rose. How often did you travel? 

Mrs. Harrison. We didn’t go any specified time; whenever we felt 
we needed to go or when the director called us to come, we took turn 
about going. 

Mr. Rose. Do you recall that you were paid approximately $12,000 
a vear for these duties? 

‘Mrs. Harrison. No. I think it was around $10,000. 

Mr. Rose. Around $10,000. 

Mrs. Harrison. Approximately. 

Mr. Rose. Do you recall what your total salary was from the 

school at the time? 
q Mrs. Harrison. Mine personally before the $10,000 to my husband? 

Mr. Rose. Yes. 

; Mrs. Harrison. Approximately $20,000, I guess. I don’t know, 
» around twenty. 
: Mr. Rose. Approximately $22,666. 
| } What were the duties that you performed there at the school? 
| : Mrs. Harrison. I was vice president of Chattanooga, and, having 
taught school, | worked on course outlines, course of study, because 
' | had taught sewing and home economics and naturally I knew a 






good bit about the tailoring courses that were taught. That was 
my chief duty. 

Mr. Rose. Do you know whether in the cost data submitted to 
the Veterans’ Administration your salary was indicated as teaching 
or administrative? 

Mrs. Harrison. I didn’t actually teach. I am sure it wasn’t that 
way. 

Mr. Rosse. Did it appear in the cost data? 

Mrs. Harrison. As actually teaching? 

Mr. Meapows. Was your name listed in the cost data as either 
administrative or instructional or both? 

Mrs. Harrison. Yes; for the $10,000. 

Mr. Meapows. In the cost data? 

Mrs. Harrison. Maybe not in the cost data, but I was paid 
$10,000 for my administrative duties. 
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Mr. Meavows. We must segregate two different conditions; one, 
any salary you drew as a corporate official and, two, any listings in 
the Veterans’ Administration cost data as performing certain duties 

Mrs. Harrison. No; not to my duty. 

Mr. Meavows. Mr. Harrison, how about you, were you listed in 


any statements or cost data submitted for the purpose of justifying 


your salary at any time? 

Mr. Harrison. I think I was. I don’t know how the cost data 
were made up and never handled any cost data, but I think from 
what Mr. Hudgens said a few minutes ago or somebody said, I was 
listed as part of the administrative cost here. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you enlighten us? You said you continued 
as a corporate official and contributed to the management of this 
school in Chattanooga until the Veterans’ Administration indicate:| 
their displeasure. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. I will try to enlighten you. I don’t under- 
stand yet why I was brought out here and got a lot of undue pub- 
licity, | think, which naturally has hurt me when I was working here 
for the Veterans’ Administration and I believe that some of the 
Veterans’ Administration people are here—I saw Mr. Fred Nunnally 
a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Rose. We will question him on this point. 

Mr. Harrison. I tried to do my job, that is what I mean. The 
first I knew about this thing, it came up and was said that some top 
officials, which I was not-——I was working here trying to do the best 
job I could—and had one share of stock which Madge gave me in 
that school when she invested $10,000 in the school. 

Mr. Meapows. Are you familiar with the Veterans’ Administration 
regulations concerning conduct of employees? 

Mr. Harrison. I wasn’t until that came up, and I read it and had 
several other people read it to me. It says do not put yourself in a 
compromising position or a position that would be embarrassing to tli 
Government. 

Mr. Meavows. When you were employed, your superiors did not 
instruct you in that aspect of the Veterans’ Administration 
regulations? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You signed no statements acknowledging that you 
had received such a regulation? 

Mr. Harrison. I don’t know whether I signed any statement or 
not. I don’t remember. No one ever told me that you shouldn’' 
I did understand when we were reading the thing when it came up, 
which was the first we knew about it, that it might be wrong to do 
that. They said, ‘‘We can see how you would be wrong if you owne! 
a school here in Memphis where you might be working or out in these 
surrounding counties where you might be working,” but here I was 
working in this locality and the school that the investment was mai: 
in was three hundred-and-something miles away. 

Mr. Meapows. Where would the Veterans’ Administration draw a 
line on that? 

Mr. Harrison. I don’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. Let’s say you are a training officer and do no 
supervise the school and then the case of the one who does supervise 
the school. 
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Mr. Harrison. I don’t know, but this office would not supervise 
that school at all. I worked in Shelby County, Tipton County, 
Fayette County, and Lauderdale County. That is as far as I ever did 
vo. 

Mr. Meavows. Are you aware of any exchange of correspondence 
or discussion that went on betwe en the regional office and the branch 
office concerning this matter‘ 

Mr. HARRISON. Geenanednde : 

Mr. Meapows. Concerning the propriety of you being an owner of 
a trade school. 

Mr. Harrison. The first I knew about was when I was called to 
Nashville when the Chief of Advisement and Guidance down there, 
vocational rehabilitation, called me up to Nashville, the first I knew 
that I shouldn’t have it. 

Mr. Meapows. Who was there? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Henderson was there then, Mr. Bruce 
Henderson. 

Mr. Meapows. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Harrison. He sent the letter and a few days later I talked 
with a Mr. Malone. I told him the same situation and I said, “If I 
should have known this, I will resign.’’ “I am interested in the farm 
work,” I said, “and I am trying to do the best I can but I don’t want 
to do anything wrong.”’ I said, “What shall I do?’ He said he 
didn’t know. I didn’t resign at the time. I talked to several people 
here about it. 

Mr. Meapows. What was Mr. Henderson’s statement to you? 
Did he indicate it was or was not proper? 

Mr. Harrison. He didn’t seem to know. He thought, reading 
the regulation—I wish you had a copy of it-—he thought if it had 
been a school in this territory where 1 worked there could be some 
criticism, but since I was not connected with anything in this terri- 
tory, you see. 

Mr. Evins. How did you happen to acquire this one share of stock 
over in Chattanooga, initially? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Hudgens talked to my wife about entering this 
school, and my wife gave me one share of stock in it. 

Mr. Evins. You helped Mr. Hudgens here in Memphis in as much 
as you worked here in Shelby County? You helped him get his school 
set up? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. His school was set up long before that. 

\Ir. Evins. You were interested in the program and wanted to see it 
succeed, naturally. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. I tried every way | could; anything that 
would make a better school; I was for it. I have always been for that. 

Mr. Evins. So it was Mr. Hudgens who tipped you off or your wife 
that there was a school being organized over in Chattanooga? 

Mr. Harrison. He didn’t tip us off. He simply asked if we had any 
money to help set the school up. Then they were trying to set the 
school up and wanted to get mone y to set the schools up, you see. 
\ly wife had a little money that she was willing to invest. 

Mrs. Harrison. Which has proven a bad investment. 

Mr. Harrison. Which I wish had never been invested. 

Mr. Evins. You didn’t acquire any stock here in Shelby County, 
but when you learned about the Chattanooga one you bought one 
share over there. 
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Mr. Harrison. I bought 6% shares. My wife had 6% shares and 
she gave me one share. 

Mr. Evins. You had one share and she had 5%? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Evins. For that one share you drew an annual salary of 
$10,000? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. We didn’t consider it a share. We 
considered that the salary was paid as an investment. That is the 
way we looked at it. 

Mr. Evins. It wasn’t a dividend on your share? 

Mr. Meapows. It was a dividend. He didn’t consider it a salary. 

Mr. Harrison. We considered it an investment. That is strictly 
the way we considered it. 

Mr. Parren. Did you put $10,000 up? 

Mr. Harrison. My wife did, yes. 

Mr. Parren. $10,000 cash? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. That was our original cost. 

Mr. Scupper. Then you received $10,000 back in salary? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scupper. So you broke even on the transaction as far as your 
investment was concerned. 

Mr. Harrison. We would have broken evenexcept for the fact that 
of course we are still putting back because my wife is on a note now, 
signed a note for the school that she is having to pay off in Chat- 
tanooga right now. 

Mr. Evins. You still hold that stock? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. That stock has been sold. It all has been 
sold, but the note was signed. 

Mrs. Harrison. Signed personally. 

Mr. Harrison. By my wife. The picture looks a little different if 
you see what has been taken out and what had to go back, you see. 

Mr. Evins. It didn’t strike your sensibilities or your wife’s, since 
you were working with the Veterans’ Administration, to buy stock in 
a veterans trade school? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. It didn’t. I have lived around here al! 
my life. Iam no angel but I try to do the right thing. I have talked 
to a lot of businessmen here in Memphis, people with the Veterans’ 
Administration and everybody else, and a lot of people who are older 
and that I had confidence in. They seemed to think there was 
nothing wrong with it. If there was and if there is, it is just like | 
asked this fellow Mr. Malone, I wanted to know what it was. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you were guided, Harrison, largely 
after having had advice from superiors? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 1 took it that way; yes. 

Mr. Meapvows. When you were employed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration you were not schooled in these matters? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You were not told what you could do and what 
you could not do? 

Mr. Harrison. No. 

Mr. Evins. You read the regulations, didn’t you? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You know what the regulation says in substance. 
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Mr. Harrison. I read jt after all this came up; yes, sir, but it wasn’t 
called to my attention before. It says do not put yourself in a com- 
promising position or in a position that would prove embarrassing to 
the Government. Since I have read it I don’t know that it is the wrong 
thing to do, because here I was in this locality, you see, having nothing 
whatsoever to do with this investment that my wife had down there. 

Mr. Evins. You have sold your stock now, have you? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. My wife sold the stock. You see, I had 
one share of stock. When the Veterans’ Administration came up and 
said we shouldn’t own any stock in it, I said “Do you want me to 
transfer it back? Do you want me to get out of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or what?’’ They said, “I don’t know.’ I said, ‘It really be- 
longs to my wife. I can easily give it back to her,’ which I did. 
The stock was transferred the first of 1950. 

Mr. Evins. And later sold back. 

\ir. Harrison. Then I owned al of the six. 

Mr. Evins. And then vou sold it. 

\Mir. Harrison. That is right. 

Mr. Parren. How much did you sell it for? 

Mrs. Harrison. How much did I sell it for? To pay off the debts 
of the school. 

Mr. Meapows. The amount. 

Mrs. Harrison. | don’t know. Mr. Thornton would know. 
Didn’t he read what Chattanooga owed a few minutes ago? I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Meapows. How much did you sell the stock for? 

Mrs. Harrison. The consideration was that the buyer was to pay 
off the debts of the school which are owed now. 

Mr. Parren. | have one other question. You said you were 
sorry you ever got in the school. You made $32,000 on a $10,000 
investment. 

Mr. Harrison. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Parren. You sold your stock for what you owed. Why do 
you so consider that to be a bad investment? 

Mr. Harrison. Wait a minute, let’s figure that. 

Mr. Parren. You got $10,000 and your wife got $22,000. That 
adds up to $32,000. 

Mr. Harrison. She put how much in? 

Mr. Parren. $10,000. 

Mr. Harrison. She put $10,000 in. 

Mr. Parren. Then she sold the stock to take care of all the debts 
for $22,000. 

Mr. Harrison. Except the personal note that she is still paying 
on, $10,000. 

Mr. Parren. She sold the stock, and it doesn’t pay the personal 
note? 

Mrs. Harrison. I signed that personally. It has to be paid. 

Mr. Harrison. Besides that, the taxes she has paid, too. I am a 
farmer. If I go out here and buy 10 head of cows, I believe it would 
be a little better investment than that. 

Mr. Mrapows. How much is the note? 

Mrs. Harrison. $10,000. 

Mr. Meapvows. That still doesn’t account for $12,000. 
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Mr. Harrison. $12,000 in 4 years and take out your taxes, too. 
Captain. 

Mr. Parren. I tell you the way I figure it. I think you mace 
money on your investment. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; I think they made some but I don’t think 
it is an outrageous figure. 

Mr. Evins. You are not employed by the Veterans’ Administration 
at the present time? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir; they didn’t want to keep me very muc') 

Mr. Parren. You are not sure you understand that, either, is that it’ 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir; I am not. I think I will find my efficienc) 
reports and ratings to be excellent. The lowest one was very goo! 

Mr. Parren. An occasional trip to Chattanooga, 325 miles away 
for 2 years at a salary of $22,000. 

Mr. Harrison. Wait a minute. That is an investment. You ar 
looking at it one way. If you invést money, this gentleman here is a 
lot older than we are. If you invest money you expect some return, 
don’t you, sir? 

Mr. Scupper. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrison. If you make an investment you expect something 
out of it. 

Mr. Scupper. One thing we are trying to get at is whether you 
were buying a job or whether you were making an investment. | 
think that is one thing that we have to differentiate, whether you 
were making a legitimate investment or whether you were setting 
yourself up to hold a position in which you were going to be paid off 
without regard to the investment you had made. 

Mr. Harrison. If we hadn’t thought it was a legitimate invest- 
ment—my wife got some money from her mother that she had been 
saving a long time. We had a little piece of land over here that was 
mortgaged as much as it would stand. You wouldn’t go out and tak: 
everything that you had and unless you were really investing and 
trying to be honest about it and trying to use your head and though 
you were doing the right thing. 

Mr. Scupper. We are trying to establish the difference between an 
investment and buying a job. The indications are that you put up a 
certain amount of money and bought yourself a job on which you 
would make a nice profit for yourself. If you were investing $10,(\\\) 
and they were going to pay you, say, 10 percent interest, “This is 
kind of risky thing so we are going to pay a great amount of interest, 
and they pay you a thousand dollars a year, we will say, interest on a 
$10,000 investment, that would be one thing. You might say you 
were taking a long shot and were going to get a long profit. But 
when you invest $10,000 and get back $12,000 the first year, that 1s 
not in the realm of investment. 

Mr. Harrison. This thing came back pretty fast. 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. , 

Mr. Harrison. But it went back in at the end pretty fast, too. 
You see what I mean. 

Mr. Parren. I want to ask Mr. Harrison a question. At the 
time you were advising this school in Chattanooga, were you also 
otherwise employed? 

Mr. Harrison. No. 
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Mrs. Harrison. Not at the time. I had taught school previously. 

Mr. Parren. Not during the time you were there. 

Mrs. Harrison. No. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Harrison, were you interested in any other schools? 

Mrs. Harrison. Hamilton Training School. 

\ir. Harrison. That is another. That is more that went back. 

Mrs. Harrison. That is that $1,500. 

Mr. Harrison. Sit here and talk long enough and we will figure 
where all of it went back. That is where $5,000 more went back, 
isn’t it? 

\Mirs. Harrison. We got $1,500 out, but we put $5,000 in. You 
see, that cuts that $32,000 down pretty quick. 

Mr. Evins. Any further questions? 

\fr. Harrison. I would like to ask one question, if | may. I would 
like for one of you gentlemen, if you have read that regulation, to 
tell me how you interpret it. I got a lot of unfair, I think unjust 
criticism in the newspapers about this thing. 

Mr. Meapows. Let me elaborate on this whole subject just a little 
bit, Mr. Harrison. Here is a $14 billion program dispersed through 
contracts between the Veterans’ Administration and various indivi- 
duals and corporations. The amounts of those contracts are subject 
to determination by a Federal employee. I think that you, as the 
average citizen, as well as myself, have read of the problems that the 
Federal Government has had in the Defense Department regarding 
influence in contracts, unusual relationships between contractors and 
employees of the Government, and in this program and in this in- 
vestigation throughout the United States there has been a trend of 
Veterans’ Administration employees in various stages of relationships 
at the same time owning interest in organizations which received 
money from the Government. That thing can go all the way from 
the contract officer approving himself and going out and running 
the school, to having a brother running the school, to a training officer 
owning a school that he supervises. There can be departures from 
that thing. I think you are well aware of the involvement that oc- 
curred here in the State of Tennessee, to the great disinterest of the 
Government. The Veterans’ Administration as we understand it, 
takes the regulation to mean that their employees will not accept 
vifts, fares, and will not have any interest whatsoever in any organiza- 
tion, whether it be a school or any other organization that does bus- 
iness with the Veterans’ Administration. Whether they were proper 
in schooling you on that matter when you entered the Veterans’ 
\dministration is something we would like to determine. I think 
here is little doubt that their present attitude is that their employees 
should not in any way own interest in a trade school. 

Mr. Harrison. That is right, and if they had said that, fine. That 
sgood. But I didn’t know that, and since I didn’t know it, did I do 
anything wrong the way the set-up was? 

Mr. Meapows. Perhaps we will get to the point, Mr. Chairman, 
about ignorance of the law. 

Mr. Harrison. Could I have done anything that would be wrong? 

Mr. Evins. You testified earlier, Mr. Harrison, that you were influ- 
enced by talking with some of your superiors. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; older people. 

Mr. Evins. Ignorance of the law or regulations is no excuse. 
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Mr. Harrison. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. You did hold an official position and you did acquire 
some stock in one of the trade schools. You did not purchase you 
stock in some other one, but you purchased it in connection with tha‘ 
particular field in which you were dealing and with which you were 
familiar. You knew of the program. You must have had certain 
information and knowledge. 

Mr. Harrison. About schools? 

Mr. Evins. Yes; and the operation. 

Mr. Harrison. I didn’t know too much about the schools as far as 
that angle is concerned. 

Mr. Evins. Any further questions? 

Mr. Parren. I have one. If this was an investment and not a 
salary, why did you consider it necessary for you and your wife to go 
down to Chattanooga to the school? 

Mr. Harrison. To protect the investment. 

Mr. Parren. Not in any way but an advisory capacity? 

Mr. Harrison. In any way to help. She was working on the 
schools’ courses, any way she could help set those up and work out a 
better training program. ‘ 

Mr. Parren. But you say you did not consider it a salary. 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir; when we went into it we considered it as 
strictly an investment. 

Mr. Parren. People who own stock in the United States Steel don’t 
go back and see how the steel mill is run every day. 

Mr. Harrison. I don’t know about the steel mills. 

Mr. Meapvows. This part of your testimony, Mr. Harrison, is very 
pertinent, for this reason: You heard Mr. Thornton, the accountant, 
testify here just a few moments ago that of the $204,000, a little in 
excess of that, that was paid to the various corporate members of 
these several corporations, it was paid as salaries and expenses, and 
not dividends and profit. That brings about of course an income-tax 
matter, the question of how these amounts will be considered in com- 
puting not only any corporate income taxes but individual income 
taxes. You say that as far as you personally are concerned you con- 
sidered it a dividend. Apparently the records of the corporation 
reflect that these are salaries and expenses. It is a most important 
point when you consider the over-all picture. 

Mr. Harrison. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. There are no further questions and that is all. 

Mrs. Harrisons. I have something I want to say. 

Mr. Evins. You certainly have a right to make a statement. 

Mrs. Harrison. I want to ask, Why can the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration come in and break their contract? As far as we were con- 
cerned, we had a contract with the Veterans’ Administration. If the 
Veterans’ Administration had paid us according to their contract w 
could have paid off all these creditors and all the debts that we owe 
and the personal note that we are still paying on, and would be out 
of this predicament. 

Mr. Evins. The congressional committee is charged with the duty 
of getting information on the operation of the program and not inter- 
preting legal questions. That would be a matter for you and the VA 
or the courts. We just want to get information on how the program 
has been operated. 
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Mrs. Harrison. Is it of no interest to you, then, whether Veterans’ 
Administration had a contract with us? 

Mr. Evins. It is certainly of interest to this committee and this 
committee has had representatives of the Veterans’ Administration 
before us previously and we will have them again, and we have been 
giving them a going over, too. 

Mrs. Harrison. Don’t you think if I had broken the contract it 
would have been a different story, but when the VA breaks the con- 
tract, it is all right? 

Mr. Bivins. We recognize there have been perhaps some arbitrary 
actions on the part of ‘the officials of the Veterans’ Administration 
themselves. 

Mrs. Harrison. There certainly has been. 

Mr. Evins. We have gone into this matter of contracts in some 
detail. 

Mrs. Harrison. As far as we were concerned we signed a contract 
with the Veterans’ Administration and they did with us, but they 
broke the contract overnight. 

Mr. Evins. Thank you very much. 

The committee is going to recall Dr. Rachels and Mr. Hudgens for 
a few more questions before we recess for lunch. Will you please 
come around jointly. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. W. F. RACHELS, MEMPHIS, TENN., AND ED B. 
HUDGENS, MEMPHIS, TENN.—-Resumed 


Mr. Rose. We would like, Mr. Hudgens, and Dr. Rachels, to go 
the into transaction of the building and real estate of the Boone- 
Higgins Trade School of Memphis. It is our understanding that on 
November 1, 1946, the proprietors of the Boone-Higgins Trade School 
purchased the real property which houses the school for $40,186. 
The books of the corporation show the building was valued at $34,000 
and lands at $6,186. This property was acquired by the cash pay- 
ment of $10,186 and a note seeured by a deed of trust in the amount 
of $30,000. Is that about correct as you recall it? 

Mr. Hupeens. That is right. 

Mr. Rose. What did you do in September of 1948 in a book trans- 
action which is on the books of the corporation? Tell us about the 
transaction. 

Mr. HupGens. We bought this building. There wasn’t any avail- 
able in the city of Memphis for opening a trade school or anything 
else. We bought this building, bought it in the name of the trade 
school. We knew that the length of the veterans’ training program 
would probably be 1956, but we knew that was all, and it wouldn't 
last; we thought, a 5-year period. We had a building there that the 
Internal Revenue would allow you to amortize, I believe, over 60 
vears. We felt that it would be unjust for us to pure ‘hase a building 
of this type for a trade school for a 5-year program when you couldn't 
lease one where you would have to give a year-to-year lease. So the 
the trade school turned around and sold the building to Dr. Rachels 
and myself. Therefore, we rented the building to the school, which 
the VA says is illegal, and so many private firms in the city of Memphis 
= the same thing. It is legal. All lawyers tell us it is legal. Mr. 

Condren, from the VA in W ashington, came out with a direction that 
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wasn’t too good, I didn’t think, and he says that you can’t pay ren 
It is a legal transaction. It is recorded on the record books of th 
city of Memphis, Shelby County. If it is not legal, why did th 
mortgage holder accept it? 

Mr. Rose. We will get into those questions. 

Mr. Hupagens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. The amount allowed by the Bureau of Internal Revenu. 
on that building amounted to about $725 a year or a total of $3,600 
over a 5-year period. By this book transaction you then attempte: 
to charge the Veterans’ Administration a monthly rental of $640; i 
that correct? 

Mr. Hupeens. I don’t like part of that statement there, this “book 
transaction,’’ which indicates that—in other words, it was a legitimat. 
legal transaction. 

Mr. Rose. When the property was transferred from the corporation 
to you as individuals, you assumed an unpaid balance of $27,000 on 
this deed of trust. 

Mr. Hupcens. That is right. 

Mr. Rose. If you received $650 a month rent from the Veterans 
Administration—— 

Mr. HupGens. We didn’t receive any money. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Rose. If you had. 

Mr. Hupcens. We didn’t receive anything from the Veterans 
Administration. 

Mr. Rose. If you had received the rental charge from the Veterans 
Administration you could have written off the cost of this building in 
a period of less than 4 years, could you not? 

Mr. Hupcens. Wait a minute. I don’t go that fast. Here is a 
$40,000 investment—— 

Mr. Rose. You assumed the unpaid balance of $27,000 when you 
purchased; is that correct? 

Mr. HupGens. We assumed it. Whose money was that that went 
in that building with the other $13,148? 

Mr. Rose. It was paid by the corperation, was it not? 

Mr. HupGens. It was paid by the corporation, but whose mone) 
was it? You see, a corporation is a business firm set up here. You 
fellows are saying that the Veterans’ Administration paid this and 
that. The corporation had a contract with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to render a service, and the corporation was a business orgati- 
zation. You will remember that Congress allowed $500 per year 
We could have charged the Veterans’ Administration $64 a montl 
You are going back to a period when we had no contract with tli 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Hudgens, you bought the building and then you 
charged rent on your records to the Veterans’ Administration for (li 
operation and use of the building. That is a correct statemen! 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Hupeens. We charged the school rent. I will put it that wa) 

Mr. Evins. How much was that a month? 

Mr. HupGens. $640. i 

Mr. Meapows. In order that we may lay a little background for 
this transaction, Mr. Hudgens and Mr. Rachels, vou talk about what 
was legal under the general statutes and so forth regarding real-estae 
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transactions. That is not germane or of any interest in this par- 
ticular point. The point is that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is charged under Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, to 
determine and allow only those rates which are fair and reasonable. 
You two gentlemen, as the major stockholders and virtually the only 
stockholders of a corporation, purchased a building in the name of the 
corporation. I am trying to give you what the VA maintains is the 
question here. You purchased a building, and of course owned it. 
You would be entitled under depreciation schedules established by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to a yearly depreciation on that 
building, and that yearly depreciation could be entered in your cost 
data for the purpose of arriving at the rate which you would receive 
for training veterans under the act. But, as we understand it from 
the transaction, you gentlemen shifted the ownership of the building 
from the corporation, of which you were primarily the owner, to 
vourselves as individuals and established a rental rate, such rental 
rate being entered into the cost data and as such had an effect to 
raise the rent higher. So each month that you collected the monthly 
tuition from the Veterans’ Administration you collected more money 
because of that transaction. 

The Veterans’ Administration maintains that under their regulations 
as to what is fair and reasonable, they were not getting space under 
fair and reasonable conditions and that they in fact would have paid 
for a building in a 4-year period and you would have been left with a 
building of substantially the same value in 4 years. 

That is the area of contention. 

Mr. Hupeens. You said shifted. I don’t like that. 

Mr. Meapows. Whether you like it or whether you don’t, the ques- 
tion is, the corporation owned the building— 

Mr, Hupeens. Pardon me, sir, and sold it. 

Mr. Meapows. Is that not shifting the ownership of the building 
from the corporate structure to the individuals? 

Mr. Hupeens. I want to get the word “sold” in there, though. 
The VA approved the rent on the building. 

Mr. Mrapows. And then later took exception to it. 

Mr. Huperns. That is right. 

Mr. Mreapows. Now we come back to the area as to whether some 
of their methods of handling these matters have been proper, which 
we will pursue later this afternoon, with your help. 

Mr. Rose. One final thing. The Veterans’ Administration does 
not consider it fair and reasonable if they enter into contracts which 
allow the school owners to charge such rates so that in a 4-year period 
the individual would be left with substantially valuable real estate in 
the amount of $40,000. The Government is quite generous at times, 
but they are not quite that generous. I think you can understand the 
point of the Veterans’ Administration in taking objection to this rental 
figure. You were making money on the training of veterans. You 
were substantially profiting at the cost of the Government in acquiring 
in effect a building over a 4-year period. You could completely have 
written off that cost. That is why they object. 

Mr. Hupgens. We didn’t acquire it, though. That stuff sounds 
good, but we didn’t do it. 

Mr. Rose. You endeavored to. That is why the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration took exception. 
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Mr. Evins. Is there any statement, Dr. Rachels, that you want to 
make? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. The time is 12:15 and the select committee will stand 
adjourned for 30 minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the’ select committee recessed until 
12:45 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Evins. The committee will come to order. The chairman of 
our committee, Congressman Teague, is with us for this afternoon's 
session. We are going to recall Dr. Rachels and Mr. Hudgens once 
more. Will you gentlemen come around? 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DR. W. F. RACHELS, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
AND ED B. HUDGENS, MEMPHIS, TENN.—-Resumed 


Mr. Rose. We are interested in looking into the various tool com 
panies which were set up in conjunction with the school, the first of 
which was the Boone-Higgins Tool Co., on which we have had some 
testimony previously. It is our understanding that in May of 1948 a 
tool company known as the Boone-Higgins Tool Co. was established 
by Mr. Hudgens and Dr. Rachels for the purpose of purchasing tools, 
supplies, and equipment used by the veterans in connection with their 
training in the various Boone-Higgins schools. Items were purchased 
at a discount and the discount received was not passed on to th 
Veterans’ Administration. 

You have indicated, Dr. Rachels or Mr. Hudgens, that this too! 
company was discontinued; is that correct? 

Mr. HupGens. That is right. 

Mr. Rose. Was that on instructions from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. HupGens. No, sir. The Veterans’ Administration in the 
State of Tennessee has never issued such orders. I understand in 
certain regions of the United States they have. We discontinued 
on the instructions from the National Horological Society, of which 
the Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking was a member. 

Mr. Rose. In November 1948 the Boone-Higgins Tool Co. was 
dissolved and its successor, the Tick Tock Tool Co., came into 
existence. 

Mr. Hupgens. That is correct. 

Mr. Rose. Who was the president of that company? 

Mr. Hupagens. John Freeman. 

Mr. Ross. Are you related to him? Do you know him? 

Mr. HupeGens. I have known him a good while. I asked him to 
take it. 

Mr. Rose. You asked him to take it? 

Mr. Hupeens. I had to get rid of it. 

Mr. Rose. Is Mr. Freeman in the room? 

Mr. Hupgens. Mr. Freeman is out of town. I don’t know where 
he is. He is on vacation, I understand. I tried to get him last 
night. 
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The CuarrMan. Mr. Rose, might we establish why this tool com- 
pany was discontinued and why the National Horological Society 
asked them to discontinue? 

Mr. Hupeens. They sent out a directive to all members of the 
National Horological Society that they did not think it was advisable 
for the schools to be connected with a tool company. 

The CuarrMaNn. They didn’t say why? 

Mr. Hupeens. Yes; I believe they did. I don’t recall the words, 
but it was to the effect that—lI believe there was some—I don’t know. 
[ tell you what I think. I don’t know how true it is. I think that 
in some region the VA had ruled that it was bad business for a school 
to operate a tool company. 

The CuarrmMan. Did your company purchase tools from the C. & E, 
Marshall Co. in Chicago? 

Mr. HupGens. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Whom did you purchase your tools from? 

Mr. Hupegens. | don’t know, we may have purchased a few. 
Most of our tools were purchased from Tick Tock Tool Co. and 
Shelby Supply and Hunt-Smith. 

The CuHarrMan. You don’t know where those companies obtained 
their tools? They were not manufacturing concerns? 

Mr. HupaGens. If I am correct—and | think I am correct on this 
because I have been in an advisory capacity all along on this for a 
number of schools in the State of Tennessee. I know at this time a 
Jot about all of them due to the fact that they have come to me for 
information because of the position that I hold, more than anything 
else. When Freeman took over the Tick Tock Tool Co. he was made 
a dealer for Hunt-Smith. Therefore, he bought his stuff from Hunt- 
Smith. I think | am correct in that. I don’t know all the inner 
workings of the tool company. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hudgens, do you say that there has been no 
profit or that there was a profit from this tool company? 

Mr. HupGens. There wasn’t any profit from the Boone-Higgins 
Tool Co., no, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. No mark-up in tools? 

Mr. Hupeens. If I remember correctly, we passed them directly— 
in other words, it gave us greater buying power by having the Boone- 
Higgins Tool Co. 

Mr. Meapows. There was no mark-up? 

Mr. HupGens. From the Boone-Higgins Tool Co.? 

Mr. Meapows. To the school. 

Mr. HupcGens. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Evins. Why would it give you greater buying power to set up 
another organization? 

Mr. HupGens. A lot of companies do that. For example, if you 
are operating three schools and they are buying as individual corpora- 
tions, when you pool your buying you get better deals, and then you 
get better quality of stuff. There is a lot of difference, Mr. Evins, 
in the quality of stuff that you get. 

Mr. Evins. You didn’t engage in the sale of tools outside other than 
to your own schools? 

Mr. Hupeens. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. You just set )t up to deal with your own company? 

Mr. Hupcens. That is right. 
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Mr. Evins. There wasn’t any more than a 15 percent mark-up 

Mr. HupGens. No, sir. There was a little handling charge. \\. 
had to have a handling charge in there. I would say no mark-tp 
There was nothing but a handling charge. No company can operite 
its business and do business for nothing. 

Mr. Evins. Did you initiate this buying corporation on your own 
idea? 

Mr. Hupcens. Yes, sir; on my own idea. I got the idea from hig 
business. We were little business, but I saw these other companies 
that had buying organizations that bought stuff. 

Mr. Evins. I will just state to the gentleman just as a matter of 
information that this committee has had extensive testimony 1nd 
most all of the watchmaking schools or horological schools in the 
country have set up dummy buying corporations, so your pattern 
no different from that of the others. 

Mr. Hupcens. The president of the National Horological Assovia- 
tion owns one of the largest supply houses in the United States. | 
mean individuals. C. & E. Marshall and all those are big, but | 
owns a big supply house. 4 

Mr. Evins. The representative of C. & E. Marshall didn’t com 
around to you and suggest that you set up a tool company? 

Mr. Hupcens. No. I tell you where I got the idea. I go! 
locally. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hudgens, the VA has testified to us that the 
items were purchased at a discount and the discount received was 
not passed on to the Veterans’ Administration. They don’t say what 
that amount was. Of course, the reason we are asking you these 
questions, Mr. Hudgens, is because, for example, concerning the same 
type of school down at San Antonio, Tex., we have just got a report 
from the General Accounting Office where they made $70,000 from a 
tool company similar to this. 

Mr. HupeGens. Is this the Boone-Higgins Co.? 

The Cuarrman. The VA says, the exact quote: 

In May of 1945 a tool company known as the Boone-Higgins Tool Co. wa 
established by E. B. Hudgens and Dr. WF. Rachels for the purpose of purcha- 
tools, supplies, and equipment used by the veterans in connection with | 
training in the various Boone-Higgins schools. The items were purchased ai 4 
discount and the discount received was not passed on then to the Veterans 
Administration. 

They don’t say what the amount of the discount was, but in most 
schools we have gone into it was from 20 to 40 percent. 

Mr. Hupcens. I think that is incorrect. First, I don’t know 
where they got their information. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s see. It seems to have come from \I: 
Patzsch as well as records of the Boone-Higgins Trade School. 

Mr. HupGens. How would the Boone-Higgins Trade Schoo! have 
the records? I don’t follow that. It must have been some accoun'- 
ant’s report. 

The Cuarrman. Did Mr. Patzsch tell you that the VA told hin 
you should discontinue this tool company? 

Mr. Hupcens. No, sir. We discontinued before the VA ever 
mentioned it. We have an example here in the city of Memphis o! 4 
watch school that has operated a tool company for years, separa'’. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, Mr. Hudgens, the fact that \! 
Patzsch testified that the VA told him in November of 1948 to dis 
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continue it and that it was discontinued in November of 1948 would 
kind of add up 2 and 2 to us that there could have been a connection. 

Mr. Hupcens. J tell you the reason we did it was because we got 
that letter from the National Horological Society. That is the reason 
we did it. I don’t know where that letter is, but I imagine we could 
write to the National Horological Society and get a copy of it. The 
VA never said anything to me about it. I don’t know what they told 
\{fr. Patzsch. I don’t think they did that, even. 

Mr. Rose. How did Mr. Freeman arrange to purchase this com- 
pany, this Tick Tock Tool Co.? 

Mr. HupGens. I went to him and asked him to take it. I said, 
“Take it, John. We have to get rid of it.”” I let him have it for 
practically nothing. 

Mr. Parren. What did Mr. Freeman do at that time? 

Mr. HupGens. He was supervisor of distributive education. 

Mr. Parren. You are with the Memphis school system? 

Mr. HupGens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. You are at the present? 

Mr. HupGens. Yes. 

Mr. Parren. And you were at that time? 

Mr. HupeGens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patren. He was purchasing agent for the Memphis school 
system? 

Mr. HupGens. Not at that time, no, sir. 

Mr. Parren. He was after that? 

Mr. HupGens. Yes. 

\fr. Rose. Did you receive a note from Mr. Freeman for the pur- 
chase price of this Tick Tock Tool Co.? 

Mr. HupcGens. That is right, but I don’t remember the exact 
amount. There are so many of those things. In other words, we had 
to get rid of it. We said, “John, take it. If you can pay off all, fine; 
if you can’t, all right.” 

Mr. Rose. After that time did you have any dealings with the 
Tick Tock Tool Co.? : 

Mr. HupGens. I was adviser on a lot of things, yes, sir. I didn’t 
have any financial dealings or business dealings. 

Mr. Rose. Dr. Rachels, did you sign the lease for the premises of 
the Tick Tock Tool Co.? 

Dr. Racnevs. We had a 2 months’ lease under Boone-Higgins Tool 
Co. In other words, we agreed—there was never any lease signed. 
There was an agreement that if we took it, we would take it for a 
period of 2 months, we would pay 2 months’ rent on it at least. 

\Ir. Rose. It is our information that you personally signed a lease 
for $60 a month and signed your own name thereon. Is Mr. Wool- 
dridge in the room? 

Dr. Racuexs. For a period of 2 months, not to exceed 2 months. 

\(r. Rose. Did you pay the first month? 

Dr. Racuets. Boone-Higgins Tool Co. I signed the check to go 
with Mr. Hudgens, Boone-Higgins Tool Co. 

Mr. Rose. We are talking about the Tick Tock Tool Co. Did you 
sign the lease? 

Dr. Racners. For Tick Tock Tool Co.; no, sir. 
\Ir. Rose. Who paid the first month’s rent of the Tick Tock Tool 
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Dr. Racuexs. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rose. Do you recall paying it? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Rose. Is Mr. Wooldridge here? 

Mr. WooupripGe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Will y you come forward, please. 

Mr. Evins. Hold up your right hand and be sworn, please. Do 
you solemnly swear that the testimony you shall give this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so he ‘Ip 
you God? 

Mr. Woo.prinae. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LATHAM WOOLDRIDGE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Rosse. Mr. Wooldridge, you are in the real-estate business? 

Mr. WooutpripGe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Do you recall this lease agreement which was drawn 
up with Dr. Rachels? 

Mr. Woo.pripeée. I remember part of it. 

Mr. Rose. Do you remember Dr. Rachels stating to you that he was 
a manufacturer’s representative and he was going into business? 

Mr. WooutprinGe. No, sir; I don’t believe he told me that. I am 
not positive about that. He wanted to rent that building down there 
It was rented to him for a period, I think, of 60 days. Dr. Rachels 
paid the rent. 1 don’t know whether he paid it with his own check 
or whose check he paid it with. 

Mr. Rose. From what you know of it then, he did continue some 
interest in the Tick Tock Tool Co.? 

Mr. Woo.upripnGe. No, sir; I didn’t have any connection with 
that except that first rental. The property belonged to a lad) 
adjoining this property on South Main Street, and after I had 
collected the first month’s rent for a Mrs. Mincer, who owned the 
property, I didn’t have any further connection with it. 

Mr. Meapows. ‘That will be all. You may go. 

Mr. Rosse. Mrs. Mincer? 

Mr. Evins. Hold up your right hand, please. Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you will give this committee will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Mincer. I do. 

Mr. Evins. You may be seated. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. FAYE H. MINCER, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Ross. Mrs. Mincer, will you tell the committee what you 
remember about this company renting premises of which you were the 
owner? 

Mrs. Mincer. Dr. Rachels rented it for 60 days. We drew up an 
agreement. Afterwards it was rented to the Tick Tock Tool Co. 

The Cuatrman. Who delivered the checks to you after it was rented 
by the Tick Tock Tool Co.? 

Mrs. Mincer. I think Mr. Patzsch. : 

The CuarrmMan. Haven’t you testified before that Dr. Rachels 
practically always delivered the check to you? 

Mrs. Mincer. It was really Mr. Patzsch. 
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Mr. Evins. We have had testimony heretofore that Mr. Patzsch 
worked for both the tool company and the school, drew a salary from 
both. 

Mr. Parren. Did Dr. Rachels ever deliver the check to you after 
the Tick Tock Tool Co. took it over? 

Mrs. Mincer. No. 

Mr. Rose. Do you recall seeing Dr. Rachels and Mr. Patzsch, and 
Mr. Hudgens frequently on the premises, Mrs. Mincer? 

Mrs. Mrincer. Every once in a while. 

Mr. Rose. I think vou recall that they would drive up, each one 
in their separate Cadillacs, one a black Cadillac, one a blue Cadillac, 
and then there was another black Cadillac, and they would come into 
your place and conduct some business there occasionally from time to 
time; is that right? 

Mr. Meapows. What is your answer? 

Mrs. Mincer. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. Who was the check signed by originally and then whom 
were they signed by later? 

Mrs. Mincer. I really didn’t pay much attention to whom they 
were signed by. Mostly I paid attention to the amount. Mr. 
Freeman signed them later on, John Freeman. 

Mr. Evins. Most of the time they were delivered to you by Mr. 
Patzsch? 

Mrs. Mrincer. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Mrs. Mincer, what did Dr. Rachels say to you when 
he first came to you about renting this property? 

Mrs. Mincer. He said he wanted to rent it for office space. 

Mr. Meapows. For what purpose or for what company? 

Mr. Mincer. Boone-Higgins Tool Co. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know whether or not the tool company 
was owned and operated by Mr. Hudgens and Dr. Rachels or Mr. 
Freeman? 

Mr. Mincer. No. 

Mr. Evins. All you know is that you got your check for the rent 
when due? , 

Mr. Mincer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Mincer, you have signed an affidavit in 
which you said: 

However, I never met Mr. Freeman. I don’t know him. Frequently the 
checks were signed by Mr. Freeman, but they were delivered to me by Dr. Rachels. 

Doctor, did you deliver checks to Mrs. Mincer? 

Dr. Racuens. I might have one or two, but I don’t remember. 

The Cuarrman. Why would you be delivering checks to her if you 
had no contact with the tool company? 

Dr. Racuets. I don’t know that I did. I don’t remember. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not remember that you did or that you 
did not; is that it? 

Dr. Racuets. No, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. Didn’t you tell me that 
he had never delivered checks to you? 

Mrs. Mincer. He probably did. 

Mr. Parren. Didn’t you tell me a minute ago that he had never? 

Mrs. Mincer. He had, the first check. 

Mr. Racuents. I had no connection with the Tick Tock Tool Co. 
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Mrs. Mincer. You may have been there on a visit or something 
to see Mr. Patzsch or something. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Mincer, have you talked to Dr. Rachels or 
anybody about this testimony here today? 

Mrs. Mincer. I have not. 

Mr. Meapows. That is all, Mrs. Mincer. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question, not of 
the lady, but of Dr. Rachels, to clear up a matter. Here is a report 
from the VA audit of the Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee. 
Inc., and it shows here as an itemized expense, an authorized expense 
a salary for John Freeman as a business manager for the school, ai 
$3,600 a year. Is that a correct statement? Although he was oper- 
ating the Tick Tock Tool Co., vou carried him on your records for the 
Boone-Higgins Trade School as business manager with an authorized 
salary to which the VA made payments. 

Mr. HupcGens. Where in the dickens do you get such stuff? 

Mr. Evins. It has been handed to me, and that is what I was 
wondering. 

Mr. HupGens. No. Freeman was never carried on the Boone- 
Higgins Trade School payroll. 

Mr. Evins. He is listed here as business manager for this school 
with a salary of $3,600 a year along with the other itemized statements 

Mr. Hupcens. I can tell you what that is. We were getting up 
this cost data and we did not have all the personnel who were going 
to be put on. Those names do not represent the employees, they 
represent a position. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you didn’t have somebody to fill this 
general manager’s position and you just put his name on there so you 
could draw the money? 

Mr. HupcGens. Mr. Patzsch was the business manager. 

Mr. Evins. There is the name right there, salary $3,600. Carried 
on your cards of this school. 

Mr. Hupeens. If you will check the records, you won't see any 
checks paid to him. 

Mr. Evins. He never worked for you? 

Mr. HupGens. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. But you did put him on your records to fill that 
position? 

Mr. Hupgens. That is right. Mr. Patzsch took that job. 

The CuarrmMan. And the money went to Mr. Patzsch? 

Mr. Hupgens. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you were filling up your tables o! 
organization, I take it. 

Mr. Hupaens. Yes; like all business does. We are operating a 
business. I don’t get all this stuff. 

Mr. Evins. We are trying to find the connection between the 
corporation and Mr. Freeman. He took over the other school and 
you carried him on your payroll as an employee. We want these 
things cleared up. 

Mr. Hupcens. I appreciate that. He wasn’t carried on the Bonne- 
Higgins payroll. 

Mr. Meapows. Was his name on the cost data submitted to the 
Veterans’ Administration for cost purposes? 
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\fr. Hupeens. -We had different names submitted for instructors. 
For example, we had an instructor here. We presented this cost data 
as a proposed cost data. We didn’t certify to it because we were 
expanding. We told the VA we did not know who exactly the em- 
ployees would be. This was a position. 

\lr. Evins. So you didn’t know who you were going to put in that 
position at the time and you just inserted Mr. John Freeman’s name. 

\ir. HupGens. And the records will show that we did not pay him 
a nickel. The fact of the business, I have a whole broken-down audit 
that the VA and every Government agency has gone over. 

\Ir. ScuppER. Was there somebody else who did receive an amount 
of $3,600? 

Mr. Hupeens. The business manager; yes, sir. 

\lr. Scupper. That is the salary you paid the man? 

Mir. Hupeens. I think we paid him more than that, but that was 
what was submitted. I think we paid him more than that to tell you 
the truth about it. I don’t recall the figures. 

Mr. Parren. That is the man who got $19,000; isn’t it? 

Mr. Hupgens. He worked about 90 hours a week. 

The CHarrmMan. Did you know that Mr. Patzsch to the Memphis 
Light, Gas & Water Co. listed this organization as being tool jobbers, 
a subsidiary of the Boone-Higgins Trade School, Inc.? 

Mr. HupGens. I don’t know. 

The CHarrMan. Do you have any idea if there is no connection 
why he would go down and list something like that? 

Mr. HupGens. We have a lot of statements, Boone-Higgins Enter- 
prises, and there wasn’t such a business. 

The CHarrMAN. We have a photostatic copy of the application he 
signed for service there, and it says, ‘““Tool jobbers, subsidiary of the 
Boone-Higgins Trade Schools, Inc.”’ 

Mr. Hupgens. Who is that? 

The Cuarrman. The Tick Tock Tool Co., Mr. Joseph Patzsch, as 
business manager. 

Mr. Hupgens. I don’t know why he did it that way. 

The CuarrmMan. Dr. W. F. Rachels, president; secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Hudgens; and Mr. Joseph W. Patzsch, business manager. 

Mr. HupeGens. I think I can tell you why that was done. To keep 
from putting up a big deposit. Boone-Higgins had a credit rating 
with the gas company. 

Mr. Meapows. Why were you concerned with the size of the deposit 
that might be put up by the Tick Tock Tool Co.? 

Mr. HupGens. Because I went to Mr. Freeman and asked him to 
take it over. We had to get rid of it, and I would do anything to 
help him out then, and you would too. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Freeman was a full-time employee of the city of 
Memphis? 

Mr. HupGens. Forty hours a week. 

Mr. Rose. Did he find time to devote to the Tick Tock Tool Co., 
of which he was the president? 

Mr. Hupgens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. He did? 

Mr. Hupeens. Yes. That is easy to do. We boys are used to 
working a long time around here. 
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Mr. Rose. Why did he then hire Mr. Patzsch’as the business 
manager of that enterprise? 

Mr. Hupagens. He couldn’t be there during the day. He was 
there at noon, afternoons, Saturdays, and Sundays, different odd 
times. 

Mr. Rose. We have testimony to the effect that Mr. Freeman 
could not devote sufficient time to his duties, so he hired Mr. Patzsch 
to run the business for him. 

Mr. HupGens. That is right. He was president of the corporation, 
We have people here in Memphis and all over the United States who 
devote an hour and draw big salaries. You know that. 

Mr. Parren. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Evins. This happens to be Government money and Govern- 
ment funds that we are spending. 

Mr. Parren. You work for a school board or commission or some- 
thing. 

Mr. Hupcens. Board of education. 

Mr. Parren. Did they know in his case that he was employed 
outside? 

Mr. Hupcens. I don’t know. 

Mr. Parren. Did they know in your case? 

Mr. Hupcens. I told them. They didn’t give their blessings, but 
I told them. I said I was going to get into some outside interests. 
They said, ‘We don’t know whether we want you to or not,” but I 
did anyway. 

Mr. Parren. I would like to ask one question of both of you 
individually and I will start with you, sir. All of the profits ) you made 
from these schools are listed in your internal revenue? 

Mr. HupeGens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Yours too, sir? 

Dr. Racues. As far as I know; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hupeens. They have been over them enough. They have 
worn the books out. Every check I ever made is listed there. 

May I go back to this building business a minute? 

The CuarrMan. Go right ahead, Mr. Hudgens. 

Mr. Hupegens. On this building, the question of the rent a while 
ago, the Hamilton Training School in Chattanooga we are paying 
$1,125 for rent, and there is not much—— 

The CuarrMan. As I understood it, it is not a question of the cost 
of the rent, but a case of your connection with it. Isn’t that the 
purpose of the question? The rent wasn’t questioned. It is the fact 
that you were tied in with it. 

Mr. Hupcens. I was trying to justify the rent and why it was done. 

Mr. Ross. That is sufficient. Stay there, if you will, gentlemen, 
please. 

Mr. Hunt, please. 

Mr. Evins. Will you raise your right hand, please, and be sworn 
Do you solemnly swear the testimony you shall give this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 


Mr. Hunt. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF ALBERT P. HUNT, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The CuarrMan. Congressman Evins has another question of these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Evins. It is not on this item. But another item. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Hunt, you run a firm of wholesale jewelers in 
\emphis here? 

Mr. Hunv. Yes, sir; supplies. 

Mr. Rose. Will you tell us your conversation with Mr. Hudgens 
when you were checking the credit rating of the Tick Tock Tool Co. 
to the best of your knowledge? 

Mr. Hunv. He didn’t have anything to do with the Tick Tock. 
We had started selling the Boone-Higgins School their opening bill. 
That was before they were approved by the Veterans’ Administration, 
| believe. We sold them the initial equipment, which is not students’ 
tools, but equipment for the shop. Then it struck us that they were 
going to purchase their tools from the Tick Tock Tool Co. on Main 
Street. 

Mr. Roser. Did you then seek to ascertain the credit rating of the 
Tick Tock Tool Co.? 

Mr. Hunr. Yes, sir. Mr. Freeman was president of it. 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. Do you recall a telephone conversation 
with Mr. Hudgens in which he said it was all right to do business with 
Joe Patzsch and that he would back the deal? 

Mr. Hunt. He said they were all right, ves, sir; that he would stand 
behind anything. That was the original opening of the thing, when he 
ransferred the Boone-Higgins Tool Co. to Tick Tock. 

The CuarrMANn. Haven't you stated in testimony to investigators, 
Mr. Hunt, that you had a hunch that both Mr. Hudgens and Dr. 
Rachels were interested in this Tick Tock Tool Co. or had an interest 
in it? 

Mr. Hunr. I don’t believe | have. I don’t know any investigator 
who has been around myself. There was one man up there approxi- 
mately a year ago pricing the tools. We gave him that price. 

The CuHarrMan. Why did you call Mr. Hudgens about the tool 
company? 

Mr. Hunt. Because he had originally been purchasing the tools for 


the school. He opened the account. We wanted to know what the 
tool company was. It was listed in the telephone book as a tool 
company. And naturally we didn’t want to sell a competitor. When 


we found out the tools were going to the school, we knew that we 
wouldn’t lose the business. 

Mr. Evins. You continued to sell to this company which would 
continue to supply the school? 

Mr. Hunv. Originally it went to the schools for equipment. That 
is not interpreted as students’ equipment. That is the initial school 
investment there. 

Mr. Evins. As a result of the transaction, the changeover, your 
company lost no business. You continued to deal 

Mr. Hunv. I don’t know whether we lost business. We didn’t lose 
too much of it. So long as our price compared with other tool com- 
panies, we didn’t lose the business, | don’t think. 1 don’t know what 
they purchased outside. I don’t know whether they bought from any 
other tool company or not. 
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Mr. Evins. The testimony showed here earlier, Mr. Chairman 
that Mr. Hudgens and Dr. Rachels set up this buying corporation and 
organization, and then when they found that the Horological Society 
thought it was unwise they asked Mr. Freeman to take it over and 
run it so they could buy from him. Then it is shown on your records 
here that you carried Mr. Freeman at a salary of $3,600 a year. That 
is one reason which would lead the committee to believe that there was 
a connection as well as your continued relationship with them, and 
also the fact that Mr. Patzsch, who worked for the school, worked 
for the supply company. It was an organization set up to servic: 
your company, and then you got somebody else to operate it. That 
is about the truth, isn’t it, of the testimony? 

Mr. Hupcgens. | would say we sold it to him. We had to get out 
of it. We knew that we had a lot of faith in the Horological Society 
Thev had been advising us on a lot of things, courses of instruction and 
everything. That is a strong outfit. 

Mr. Parren. How much did you sell it for? 

Mr. Hupeens. Promised $3,200, I am not sure. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hudgens, will you try to find that letter from 
the National Horological Society? 

Mr. Hupgens. Yes, sir; I will. 

The CuarrmMan. We would like to see it. 

Mr. Hupeens. I believe I can get one. I can get a copy of it. 

The CuarrMan. I suppose in the testimony this morning the his- 
tory of tools in the VA has been brought out as to how it changed as 
it went along? 

Mr. HupGens. I would like to show it to you. 

Mr. Evins. May I ask another question? 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else of Mr. Hunt? Thank you, 
Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Evins. You cleared up somewhat this other situation, perhaps 
you can help clear up this, which has been confusing in the minds of 
the committee. What did Mr. J. R. Surrency have to do with the 
Boone-Higgins enterprises? 

Mr. Hupgens. He set up the corporation. In other words, you 
know how a corporation is set up. The attorneys make an applica- 
tion for a charter. He was the legal adviser. 

Mr. Evins. Is he a lawver? 

Mr. HupaGens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. According to the VA report you have listed for him 
$350, and $77 for janitorial services. 

Mr. HupGens. $77 for janitorial services? [Laughter.] I didn’t 
know he had been doing that. We would have been happy to hire 
him. 

Mr. Parren. That wouldn’t be an alternate way of paying him for 
his services? 

Mr. Hupcens. No, sir. Why would we want to pay him that? 

Mr. Parren. Why does he appear as a janitor? 

Mr. Hupcens. I don’t know. That is a new one on me. 

Mr. Parren. You paid him for his legal services? 

Mr. Hupeens. That is right. 1 think he would feel insulted. 

Mr. Parren. I should think he would, but it isn’t as funny as it 
sounds. 
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The CuarrMan. Mr. Hudgens, in these tool companies, did the tools 
come through the company or did they come direct to your schools 
and the bookkeeping features went through the tool company? 

Vr. HupeGens. Some of them were factory shipments, bought by 
the tool company. I get them all the time. I will order from Dilworth- 
Haves Supply or any of these companies. The board of education 
purchases them, rather. They will ship direct from the factory. Most 
of them came to the company. 

The CuHarrMAN. The reason I asked you is because we found a few 
companies around the country where we went to the company building 
and it was just an empty building with a locked door. There was 
nothing in there. That is the reason I asked you the question, 

\Mr. Hupeens. I can vouch for that. 

\ir. Evins. You paid this gentleman $350 and $77 for legal services? 

\ir. HupGens. I don’t know what that $77 is for. 

Mr. Evins. How much did you pay him for drawing up the articles 
of incorporation? 

Mr. HupGens. I think $350. He drew up two or three. I think 
$350 is about the normal price. 

Mr. Evins. Did you pay him a second amount? 

Mr. Hupcens. Not after the one. You see, he was our legal man 
for a good period of time. He drew up a charter and drew up the 
minutes for two or three organizations. I can’t figure that $77 out. 

Mr. Evins. Maybe we can get that cleared up from the VA. 

Mr. Hupcens. I don’t thik they can clear it up. 

The CuarrMan. It seems they charged both of them, the $350 and 

he $77, to janitorial services, the two items. 

Mr. HupGens. I don’t understand that. I think the auditor should 
straighten you out on that. 

Mr. Parren. How did you pay him his legal fee? Out of the $10,000 
that vou put up as the original stock issue? Did you use part of that 
fund to pay him his legal fee? 

Mr. HupGens. No. 

Mr. Parren. You didn’t pay him out of your pocket, did you? 

Mr. Hupcens. No, sir; 1 did not. It was paid out of the operation 
of the school. I did not pay him out of my pocket; no. 

Mr. Parren. Then the legal fee entry would appear in the books. 

Mr. HupGens. That is true. 

\Ir. Evins. That will be all, gentlemen. 

Mr. Parren. I want to ask you this, sir. You said you were dis- 
abled in the First World War. 

Dr. Racuets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Were you a dentist in the First World War? 

Dr. Racuens. Yes. 

Mr. Parren. You took rehabilitation and training after the war? 

Dr. Racwets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. We would like to call Mr. Jack Elder, if he will come 
around. We would like you to stay a few more minutes, gentlemen. 

Will you raise your right hand, please, and be sworn. Do you 
solemnly swear the testimony you shall give before this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Expr. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JACK ELDER, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Rose. Mr. Elder, you are manager of the realty departmen: 
of Marx & Bensdorf, here in town, is that correct? 

Mr. E_per. Manager of the lease department. 

Mr. Rose. Did Mr. Joseph Patzsch lease office space at 11 Nort) 
Manassas Street for the Tick Tock Tool Co.? 

Mr. Exvper. He signed a written proposal to cover a lease. 

Mr. Rose. What-happened before the final lease was execnted? 

Mr. Exper. My original dealings were with Mr. Patzsch. I met 
him at the building and showed him through. We went back to the 
office and drew up a lease proposal to expedite the matter, which he 
signed. The proposal outlined a description of the property, the 
monthly rent and the term of the lease. He signed that as the presi- 
dent of the Tick Tock Tool Co. Then between that time and the 
time they took possession of the property they got out a new charter 
They incorporated, and the actual lease was signed by the Shelby 
Equipment & Supply Co. by a Mr. John R. Cox. 

Mr. Rose. This represents, then, the third change in name of the 
equipment company. Unless you have any other questions, that i; 
all with Mr. Elder. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Parren. What was the term of the lease? 

Mr. Exper. If I remember correctly it was 1 year, a rental of 
$100 a month. 

Mr. Parren. That was after the 2 months’ lease, the 60-day lease 

Mr. Exvper. | wasn’t in on that transaction. This proposal was 
signed on the 7th day of February 1950. 

The CuarrMan. Congressman Patten, it was for 1 vear according 
to the records of the transaction that I have here, February 17, 
1950-——— 

Mr. Exper. That is when the actual lease was drawn. 

The Cuarrman. To February 28, 1951. 

Mr. Evper. The actual lease carried the name of the lessee as the 
Shelby Equipment & Supply Co., signed by Mr. Cox. 

The CuarrMan. Were any other names involved in there? 

Mr. Ex_per. There was Patzsch and Cox. I believe when we 
checked the financial status of the Tick Tock Tool Co. the name of 
Thornton appeared as secretary-treasurer, but not on the legal papers 

The CuairMan. That is all? 

Mr. Exper. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Parren. I have just a general question. I don’t know who can 
answer it. I wonder if Tennessee is governed by a community propert) 
law. 

From tHe Fioor. No; we do not. 

Mr. Evins. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. That will be all for a few minutes, Dr. Rachels and 
Mr. Hudgens. 

The next witness is Mr. George W. Fatherree. 

Mr. Merapows. Mr. Fatherree, whom do you have with you? 

Mr. Faruerree. Mr. W. F. Griffin, Chief, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and Education Division; Mr. Cecil Pickens, finance officer; Mr. 
J. G. Sims, Chief Attorney; and Louis Transou, contract officer. 
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Mr. Evins. Will vou gentlemen all come around. 

Mr. Meapvows. And bring your records, please. 

Mr. Evins. Raise your rmght hands and be sworn, gentlemen, if 
you please. Do you gentlemen solemnly swear that in the testi- 
mony you shall give this committee you will tell the truth, the whole 
wruth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mir. Faruerree. I do. 

Mr. Grirrin. I do. 

Mr. Pickens. I do. 

Mr. Transov. I do. 

\Mr. Sims. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE W. FATHERREE, CHIEF, FACILITIES 
SECTION ; WILLIAM F. GRIFFIN, CHIEF, VOCATIONAL REHABIL- 
ITATION AND EDUCATIONAL DIVISION; CECIL PICKENS, 
FINANCE OFFICER; LOUIS TRANSOU, CONTRACT OFFICER; 
AND J. G. SIMS, CHIEF ATTORNEY, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION REGIONAL OFFICE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CuatrMan. Gentlemen, you have heard testimony all morning 
concerning the schools and the salaries that have been drawn and 
what has happened to the money and the testimony that much of 
their money has been withheld. We would like to take up the schools 
from the angle of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Fatherree, first, shal! we go into the matter of 
these salaries which appeared in the cost data for the purpose of 
supporting the claims for tuition rates. 1 believe we heard testimony 
here this morning that the salaries of Dr. Rachels, Mr. Hudgens, and 
in certain instances Mr. Harrison and other officials of these various 
corporations, whose names did appear in these several schools, some 
of them being three or four hundred miles apart, and apparently were 
allowed by the Veterans’ Administration either for administrative or 
teaching expenses. Do you have the cost data which was submitted 
supporting these contracts originally? Can you discuss that subject? 

Mr. Faruerrer. We have the cost data, and I have a recap here 
which was developed at the time the audit was made by Mr. Condren 
back some time ago, and I| believe this information is correct. I have 
checked it and it checks with the cost data. 

Boone-Higgins Trade Schools of Tennessee, Inc., is contract VA 
3020-59, for the period July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. I have the 
officials listed here and the titles and the total salary and whether it 
is broken down into teaching or administrative. 

The first one is Dr. W. F. Rachels, president, salary was $5,000. 
There was none to teaching. The complete total amount of $5,000 
was to administrative. 

Mr. Ed B. Hudgens was listed as superintendent, his salary was 
$5,000, broken down $3,000 to teaching and $2,000 to administrative. 

David L. Harrison, superintendent, $5,000, broken down $2,500 to 
teaching, $2,500 to administrative. 

David Uliner, director of instruction, total salary $3,600, all 
allocated to teaching. 

Mr. Parren. Who was the name preceding that? 

Mr. Faruerreer. David L. Harrison. 
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The next is Boone-Higgins Trade School, Inc. That is the scho. 
here in Memphis, the one on St. Paul Street, I believe. It is contra: 
VA 3020-58 for the period July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. The officia': 
concerned here, first is Dr. W. F. Rachels, title president, total salary 
$6,000 all allocated to administrative. Mr. Ed. B. Hudgens, superin- 
tendent, total salary $6,000, allocated 50-50. M. N. Conley, directo: 
of instruction, total salary of $4,200, all allocated to teaching. 

The next school is the Boone-Higgins College of Watchmakiny. 
Inc., contract No. V 3020 v—124, covering the period July 1 to 
December 31, 1948, officials Dr. W. F. Rachels, president, tota! 
salary $4,20J, all allocated to administrative. Mr. Ed. B. Hudgens, 
superintendent, $4,200, $2,500 to teaching and $1,700 to administra- 
tive. M. N. Conley, director of instruction, $3,800, all allocated to 
teaching. 

I believe that covers their three schools. 

In addition to that in regard to some of the testimony of the wit- 
nesses this morning, Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee in 
Chattanooga had an amount which we covered on David L. Harrison 
That is right. We have covered that. I wanted to refer back to 
that. 

Mr. Merapows. Mr. Fatherree, were these salaries stated in actual 
cost data or projected cost data? 

Mr. Faruerres. I would have to check each cost data to make 
a positive statement on that, but I am sure some of them were 
actual cost data. I can refer back to the actual cost data and answer 
that question. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you tell us whether these salaries were av- 
cepted by the Veterans’ Administration in arriving at the tuition 
costs originally? 

Mr. Faruerreer. I believe Mr. Transou can probably shed some 
light on that. I would like to make this statement. At the time 
all this was happening of course I was not here, and I have to testif\ 
mostly from documentation in the files in regard to those questions 
Mr. Transou was the contract officer at that time, and he did handle 
the negotiations on some of those contracts. That is the main 
reason Why leasked Mr. Transou to accompany us over here because 
he could shed some light on that subject. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Fatherree, if you don’t mind we will direct 
the questions to you. That is the reason for bringing you as a 
group, in order that you may seek assistance and ask either Mr. 
Transou, the contract officer, or the finance officer to speak when 
you did not feel you are qualified to speak. You refer the question 
to whoever you would like to answer it. 

The question is: Were these salaries allowed or were they disal- 
lowed by the Veteran’s Administration for the purpose of arriving «| 

_tuition rates based on the cost data? 

Mr. Faruerrer. Suppose we take the Boone-Higgins Trade Schoo! 
of Tennessee, Inc., first, and Mr. Transou, if you will get that cost 
data out where we listed it, I think I can answer it pretty quick!) 
I think we checked it a while ago. 

Mr. Evins. The tuition rates for the schools are based upon thie 
cost data submitted by the operators, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Faruerres. That is right, sir. The regulations have always 
provided, since back in 1948, that a school would submit cost data 
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even if it was a new school. It would be estimated cost data at 
the beginning and after it had operated 6 months it would be actual 
cost data. It also required that the cost data be certified. 

Mr. Rose. Why wasn’t it certified? 

Mr. FarHerree. | am not in a position to answer that question, 
Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Transou, could you answer that question? 

Mr. FaTHerRerE. Will you answer that, Mr. Transou? 

Mr. Transov. I believe one cost data, you see—and we have possibly 
six or eight—there is probably one that was not certified. I think 
most of the others were. It is just an oversight. We missed it in 
Nashville, they missed it in Atlanta, and they missed it in Washington. 
Those things could happen. It was only on one cost data, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you make a general statement, Mr. Transou? 
Of course it would require the reading into the record of every cost 
data to be exactly correct on every item, but could you make a 
general statement of whether these salaries were allowed or were not 
allowed by the Veterans’ Administration in these cost data? 

Mr. Transov. In some cases they were and in some they weren’t. 
[ have one right here. 

Mr. Faruerrer. Here is a case of Boone-Higgins Trade School of 
Tennessee on Mr. Harrison. Mr. Transou can answer that. 

Mr. Transov. Mr. Harrison is set up at a salary of $5,000, all 
allocated to administrative and according to our records here it was 
accepted. Just above his name I see Ed B. Hudgens, president, set 
up here according to our records at a salary of $6,000, of which we 
allowed $3,000—we don’t necessarily have to allow what it is set up for. 
We have to take several things into consideration. We allowed him 
$3,000 and allocated it all to administrative. 

Mr. Parren. A question there, sir: He drew a $3,000 teaching 
salary in one school and $2,500 in another. Is it indicated in there 
as to what subjects he taught and how much time he spent? 

Mr. Transovu. We consider that as related to teaching. He doesn’t 
necessarily have to stand before a class. That should be explained. 
It is related to teaching. 

Mr. Rose. We can say in general, then, that some of their salaries 
were allowed. Mr. Fatherree, when these contracts were reviewed 
by your special assistant in Atlanta he took objection to some of these 
allowances made by the region. I wish you would read into the 
record, paragraph 1 of the letter of August 29, 1950, from the Atlanta 
branch office to the regional office. I think you have it marked. That 
is the August 29 letter that I called to your attention. 

Mr. Parren. While he is trying to find that, does it show Mr. 
Freeman as having received $3,600, the one that you just looked at? 
What was the lawyer’s name? Surrency. Do others of those names 
appear there? 

Mr. Transov. Mr. Freeman’s name appears here as_ business 
manager at $3,600. 

Mr. Parren. Was that allowed? 

Mr. Transov. They claimed it—yes, sir; it was allowed. All of it 
was put under administrative. 

Mr. Parren. Does Mr. Surrency’s name appear? 
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Mr. Transovu. It is not on this teachers’ list. It might be some- 
where else. 

Mr. Faruerresr. | have the letter you referred to. Pardon me for 
taking so long to find the thing. I have so many of these files and 
there is so much in them. 

The letter is addressed to the Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and 

. . . *e y . . , . fa bl rt 
Education Division, VA Regional Office, Nashville, Tenn. The 
subject is contract V 3020V—354 and 355, Boone-Higgins Trade 
School of Tennessee, Inc., Chattanooga and Memphis. 

You referred to paragraph 1, I believe. 

Mr. Rose. Yes; if you will read it into the record. 

Mr. Faruerrer (reading): 

1. As agreed in our contract review conference of August 26, 1949, the addi- 
tional copy of the two subject contracts are returned herewith in the event a 
change in rate occurs as the result of further negotiations. In confirmation of 
my verbal request that the institution be contacted for further information, the 
following explanation is set forth. On August 23, 1949, Mr. J. D. Nunnally 
visited this office to discuss negotiations of the Boone-Higgins contract. He 
stated that he had been authorized to represent the institution in providing 
information, answering questions, et cetera. He volunteered the opinion that 
the amounts claimed for advertising expense were in excess of the normal needs 
of the coming contract period. In answer to questions regarding the $6,000 
salary claimed by Mr. Hudgens, he stated that Mr. Hudgens was the director of 
vocational education for the city of Memphis, and that most of his services to 
the institution were performed on Saturdays and Sundays; therefore, he appeared 
to agree that the services performed by Mr. Hudgens were largely, if not entirely, 
those required to oversee his investment and that no salary allocation would be 
justified. With reference to Mr. Rachels, he indicated that to his knowledge 
even less services were performed than in the case of Mr. Hudgens. 

That is the end of paragraph 1. 

Mr. Evins. I take exception. You have heard the testimony here 
of Mr. Hudgens. In all fairness it appears that he has been one of 
the most energetic and most active and a man with some background 
and experience in the field of education, and this man thought he 
shouldn't have any salary at all. He has devoted as much time to 
these schools as any man. I just wanted to make that statement. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, Mr. Fatherree, on this par- 
ticular item the VA felt that he was working toward protection of an 
investment that he had in the schools and the profit that he might 
receive, and that he should not receive a salary in addition to the 
profit he might receive. 

Mr. Faruerreer. That is correct, sir. It always has been a policy 
of the Veterans’ Administration to allow salaries commensurate with 
the services rendered to the school and a fair and reasonable amount 
therefor. 

We have had many, many cases where individuals hold full-time 
jobs and then claim large salaries from the trade schools, which is 

. . . r ° 
nothing more than a form of profit taking from the school. That is 
what it amounts to. It is not fair. It is not fair to the veterans in 
the school. In fact, the veterans are always in the hole. 

Mr. Evins. Did you investigate what functions or duties Mr. 
Hudgens performed other than that statement from Mr. Nunnally? 

Mr. Farnerrer. No, I did not, Congressman Evins, because as | 
said awhile ago, I was not here at that time. Mr. Transou, can’ you 
shed any light on that? 

Mr. Transov. At the time these first contracts were negotiated it 
was not required that the contract officer visit the school, as was the 
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case later on. As of along about January or February 1950 we had 
instructions no more contracts without a visit to the school to check 
their facilities, to see what the director did, and everybody connected 
with it who drew a salary, and also to check their records, their cost 
figures, their books of every kind and description, in order to match 
them up with the figures that were submitted in the cost figures. 
Prior to that time we didn’t have that opportunity. 

Mr. Evins. That regulation came out of Washington later on after 
the trade-school program had been under way for some months? 

Mr. Transov. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Following that, from there on out the VA officials did 
visit the schools and find out first-hand what services the various 
corporate officials performed? 

Mr. Transov. That is right. 

The contract officer endeavored to the best of his ability to find 
out exactly what everybody did who was listed as drawing a salary, 
then we more or less made a determination of whether it was a teach- 
ing cost or an administrative one. I believe in the case of Mr. 
Hudgens we said it was all administrative, according to the records. 

Mr. Rose. Is it fair, then, to say that prior to the instructions from 
Washington contracting officers would enter into contracts without 
ever having seen a school and in many cases without an audit of the 
cost figures submitted by the schools? Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Fatuerrer. That would be correct prior to the time the 
Administrator sent his telegram out. When it was learned that the 
cost part of this program was being abused by some schools, the 
Administrator, as you probably recall, put out a telegram in which he 
left it up to the thinking of the manager to determine whether or not 
the school would be required to submit cost data. 

Mr. Ross. Does the central office often inject itself into these 
contract negotiations? 

Mr. Faruerrer. Yes, sir; that is correct 

Mr. Rose. How can the central office write a letter to you, which 
they did, this letter of August 11, 1900, in which it is stated, and I 
quote: 

It is beheved that the inclusion of the salaries of the above-mentioned officials 
is improper inasmuch as Mr. Rachels is reported as practicing dentistry on a full- 
time basis and Mr. Hudgens is employed full time by the Memphis Board of 
Education. 

How can a Washington office or official give you those instructions 
when he has never seen the school; he hasn't investigated Mr. Hudgens’ 
activities or Dr. Rachels’? 

Mr. Faruerresr. The answer to that, sir, is that I would say the 
only way they could do it would be from information that they have 
on hand: in other words, that is furnished with the cost data when it 
goes up to them for review. By the way, they do review all of them. 

Mr. Ross. They review them. You review that cost data yourself 
in the regional office, and with your first-hand knowledge of the 
school at that time you submit it up to Wazshington. How can a 
Washington official overrule your decisions, not knowing the situation? 

Mr. Faruerree. I never have thought they should in many cases, 
but they have anyway [laughter]. 

By the way, when this Gl-training program first started under the 
provisions of Public Law 346, the manager of each regional office 
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was given the authority to negotiate contracts. He still has that 
authority in the regulations. 

Mr. Ross. Only after review by central-office officials; right? So, 
you in effect cannot negotiate a contract at the local level until the 
Washington office has reviewed it detail the cost data submitted and 
approved by the region. 

Mr. Faruerres, That is right. We cannot make distribution on 
a contract without sending it to them for review. 

Mr. Evins. In this particular event they just recommended 
disapproval of these salary allowances? 

Mr. FarHerrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to ask one question. Is there any 
relationship between the administrative and the general teaching in 
the school? In other words, when you are setting up the cost data, do 
you have any criteria by which you allocate the amount of adminis- 
trative cost as compared with the other operations of the school? It 
seems to me that you wouldn’t have one-half of the cost going to 
administration and one-half to teaching. Some of thisinformation 
almost seems to be about that extent. 

Mr. Faruerrese. We do have certain criteria which is followed 
there. For instance, the State-approval agency says there will be 1 
teacher for every 22 students in the usual vocational courses. Of 
course, when you start to work with cost data on a vocational trade 
course, you know that vou have to have enough teachers in there to 
handle the number of students; in other words, 1 for every 22. That 
sets the instructional cost, at least as to the number of teachers. 
Then, depending upon the size of the school it has to be left up mostly 
to the thinking and opinion of the contract officer as to how much 
clerical help they need at the school, how much administrative help 
they need, et cetera. In other words, you can pretty well tell. You 
wouldn’t allow 3 clerks for a school of 100 students. That would be 
out of line. In the same way you would not allow 3 directors, say, or 
even 2 directors for a school of 100 students. In other words, you 
have to have logic in your thinking and at least have enough to handle 
the situation. 

Does that answer your question in any way? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fatherree, I am wondering about 
this lawyer whose name is Surrency, and the $300 and the $77 item 
for janitorial service. Was that paid? 

Mr. Farnerree. Whether or not it was paid, I would hesitate to 
testify, but it is in the cost data. I have looked at it. 

Mr. Evins. Will you point out to the committee where it is sub- 
mitted in the cost data? 

Mr. Faruerrer. I am going to have to search for it, to be frank 
with you. 

Mr. Parren. You don’t know whether it is a projected or an 
actual cost? 

Mr. Faruerree. I wouldn’t know, but it is in there, I am sure, 
because I looked at it the other day. 

Mr. Parren. You can look for it later. 

Mr. Faruerree. It is in there, I am sure. 

Mr. Meapows. I want to make this further point for your veri- 
fication. From the audit report conducted by the Veterans’ Admin- 
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istration central office they point out that, regardless of this exchange 
of correspondence that went on between the branch and the regional 
office, subsequently these salaries were allowed: 

Boone-Higgins Trade Schools, Inc., W. F. Rachels, president, 
$6,000, allocated to administration. Ed. B. Hudgens, superintendent, 
$6,000, $3,000 to administration, $3,000 to teaching. M. N. Conley, 
director of instruction, $4,200, the $4,200 allocated to teaching. 

At the Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee, Inc., W. F. 
Hudgens, president, was set up for $5,000—I am asking you to verify 
this whole statement—-W. F. Rachels, president, $5,000, $5,000 allo- 
cated to administration and E. B. Hudgens, superintendent $5,000, 
$3,000 allocated to teaching; and $2,000 to administration. David 
L. Harrison, superintendent, $5,000, $2,500 to teaching and $2,500 
to administration. David L. Uliner, director of instruction, $3,600, 
$3,600 allocated to teaching. 

At the Boone-Higgins School of Watchmaking, Inc., W. F. Rachels, 
president, $4,200 allocated to administration; Ed. B. Hudgens, 
superintendent, $4,200, $2,500 teaching, $1,700 administration; M. 
N. Conley, director of instruction, $3,800 with $3,800 allocated to 
teaching. 

The audit subsequently conducted by the central office indicates 
that those were the salaries which were allowed in the cost data which 
contributed to the tuition rate. 

Mr. Faruerree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meavows. I want to make that point clear because we will 
want to discuss later the timing of these matters. For instance, these 
were on contracts midyear 1948. That is to be considered later in 
the light of audit which was subsequently conducted by the central 
office and the action taken by the central office to disallow these 
claims and other claims and make a 2-year retroactive claim for rebate 
on tuition from the school. 

The point is, with your concurrence, that these salaries were allowed 
by the Veterans’ Administration initially in the cost data? 

Mr. Faruerrer. As far as I know, they were, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Will you comment upon this statement here, which is 
in a letter from the branch office in Atlanta to the manager of the 
Nashville office. I quote: 

(3) M. N. Conley, S. H. Barksdale, Adolphus Jones, Paul McCaskill, W. E. 
Crook, and different unnamed instructors, contrary to the provisions of paragraph 
80b (1), Manual M7-—5, are listed on the cost data as full-time instructors at an- 
nual salaries of from $3,000 to $3,800 in a course in practical clock and watch- 
making at the Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking, Messrs. Conely, Barks- 
dale, Jones, and McCaskill are also listed on the cost data of the Boone-H iggins 
Trade School, Inc., of Memphis as full-time instructors for courses in auto mechan- 
ics, suto-body repairing, and tailoring. It seems obvious that fraudulent certi- 
fications have been made. * * * 

Will you comment on that, please? This is cost data submitted 
and accepted by the regional office. How did you accept that? 

Mr. Faruerree. That is supposed to have been actual cost data. 
Those amounts in there for those vacancies should never have been 
allowed in accordance with paragraph 80b. If it had been negotiat- 
ing a paragraph 80c where you project into the future, it would be all 
right. 

Mr. Rose. That is correct. 
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Mr. Faruerree. In other words, if you had projected teachers, 
you would have projected enrollment and other things along with it; 
ut, to project salaries and not project the others with it, the Govern- 
ment gets the short end of the Sank 

Mr. Ross. Yes; we are interested in the contract negotiations con- 
ducted by the Veterans’ Administration. We are puzzled to find out 
how the Veterans’ Administration can approve an individual as being 
an instructor at the same time at two different schools, one of which 
is watchmaking and the other is an automobile repair school. 

Mr. Faruerresr. That is a pretty good question; I will admit that. 
{[Laughter.] Mr. Transou, did vou have any dealings with that? 

Mr. Transov. I am just wondering, are those actual cost figures or 
projected? 

Mr. Faruerrese. 80b is actual. 

Mr. Meavows. He just stated that they are actual cost figures. 

Mr. Rose. Submitted by the school to vou. 

Mr. Transov. The only explanation I can see is that possibly — 
that is the reason I was asking if they were estimated or with the 
actual—there were some employees transposed from one school to the 
other. I don’t know whether that is true or not. 

Mr. Rose. If they were estimated, even, do you think that a man 
can teach a veteran how to repair a carburetor and at the same time 
how to repair a mainspring ia a watch? Wouldn’t vou think that 
there are not such people available as instructors here? How can a 
man do those things? 

Mr. Transov. I can’t see that. 

Mr. Evins. The point you make is that the schools submitted the 
same names as instructors in two different types of courses. 

Mr. Transov. Is that true? 

Mr. Rose. This is a quotation from a letter of branch office No. 5 
to you. 

Mr. Transov. Let me investigate to see if that is actually true. 
We have cost figures here. It will take some time to see if there are 
the same names on one as on the other. I would like to see if that is 
true. 

Mr. Rose. I don’t understand why vou indicate that it might not 
be true. Here is a letter mentioning names and schools and salaries. 

Mr. Meapows. Your branch office reviewed the cost statements 
and take these exceptions to them and write back to vou outlining 
these exceptions. We have no reason to believe it is not true. 

Mr. Farnerrer. They wouldn't take exception to it unless it had 
been true, I am sure. 

Mr. Transov. It could be true, but I just 

Mr. Parren. It just doesn’t make any sense. That is what you 
mean. 

Mr. Transov. It doesn’t make any sense to me. 

Mr. Farnerrer. What other school was involved there besides the 
college of watchmaking? 

Mr. Transov. It was the college of watchmaking and 

Mr. Rose. The college of watchmaking and the Boone-Higgins 
Trade School of Memphis. . 

Mr. Transov. July 1, 1948, to December 31, 1948. Is that the 
one? 

Mr. Rose. This letter is dated September 17, 1948. 
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Mr. Transov. I don’t find Conley listed here as an employee of 
the watchmaking school. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Ross. He was the director of the school. 

Mr. Fatnerresr. He was an emplovee of the Boone-Higgins Trade 
School, Inc., director of instruction, for that period. 

Mr. Rose. All right, answer us this one, then: Mr. Fatherree, an 
audit was made of the Boone-Higgins Trade School in Memphis in 
April and May of 1950, and a contract was then negotiated and de- 
livered to the school on October 21, 1950. This contract, as we will 
get into later, was repudiated because the audit showed excessive 
costs. Why did you enter into a contract and at the same time were 
in possession of an audit indicating that the contract costs were exces- 
sive? You knew in April and in May of 1950 that certain items were 
overstated according to vour audit of the school. Why then did you 
6 months later deliver a contract to the school containing these 
inflated costs? 

Mr. Faruerree. Sir, | wouldn't have done that by any chance 
myself. It should not ever have been done. That was done prior 
to my arrival in Nashville. I have always gone on this basis: That 
anytime it is learned that a school has overstated its costs or has 
misrepresented facts—or, if you want to go so far‘as to say “fraud,”’ 
it will take a court to decide that—but anytime that is found out, right 
there is the stopping place, and there has to be a determination made 
as to just what the picture is; in other words, who owes who. 

Mr. Rose. Does the contracting officer know what the audit 
people are doing or does he work in a vacuum? 

Mr. Faruerree. Yes, sir. The audit you have reference to was 
made by Mr. Condon, | believe, from the central office. 

Mr. Rose. Then Mr. Wentworth of the VA approved the contract. 

Mr. Farnerrer. Mr. Wentworth was in an acting capacity, sent 
up to Nashville from Dallas in order to fill the job on training facilities 
in an acting capacity, as | said, until someone could be appointed. 

Mr. Evins. You would say if these schools submitted the names of 
the same instructors, one to teach mechanics and another to teach 
watchmaking, that it would be subject to question. 

Mr. Farnerreer. | would certainly sav so; ves, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. To follow the thing along further, Mr. Fatherree, 
apparently this audit was conducted in April and May of 1950, and 
for some reason, which you say you are not aware of since vou did not 
handle the matter, the Veterans’ Administration went ahead in October 
and negotiated the contract with the school for rates up around $45 
or $48, I believe, on an average. When did the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion finally pick up this audit and take exception? When was that 
action? 

Mr. Faruerree. In the early part of November, approximately, I 
would say, November 10 or 12. 

Mr. Meapows. Of what year? 

Mr. FarHerrer. 1950. 

Mr. Meapows. In other words, the contract was first negotiated 
about October and then about a month later apparently this did come 
to the attention of someone, this audit. 

Mr. Faruerrer. At that time, around November 10 or 12, as | 
said, we had a conference in the manager’s office in Nashville with 
Officials of Boone-Higgins, including Mr. Will Gerber, Mr. Patzsch, 
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and I don’t recall the others. It is a matter of record in the files 
exactly who was there at that time. ‘We discussed the audit which 
had been made, and we went right down the line on t xceptions 
which had been taken to the costs of the school whi they had 
claimed. The school officials were furnished with a copy of those 
exceptions, I believe, that day. I believe it was put in the mail to 
them that day or the next day. It was agreed at that conference 
that the officials of the school would have an open gate to come back 
at any time they saw fit to submit additional information, substan- 
tiating information and what have you. I don’t believe that was 
ever p Se to my knowledge. I have the exceptions which were taken 
in the audit, in fact in both audits, one on the Boone-Higgins Trade 
School in Memphis and the one in Chattanooga. 

Mr. Evins. Can you give us a brief summary of what those excep- 
tions are? 

Mr. Faruerres. Yes, sir. I can go right down the line and point 
out some of them to you. 

Mr. Evins. These are items that you questioned in their cost data 
statement? 

Mr. Faruerree. These are items that were questioned at the time 
the audit was made. 

Mr. Evins. If they are very detailed, we might have them copied 
in the record, but if you can give us a summary here, we would be 
glad to hear them 

Mr. Faruerrer. I will go right down the line on them. 

Mr. Evins. It seems that you have a rather extensive volume of 
paper and files there, Mr. Fatherree. 

Mr. Faruerres. On some schools we do. There is not usually 
this much paper in the files on the schools, but we do have a con- 
siderable amount on these schools. 

Mr. Evins. If you can’t find that statement 

Mr. Farserres. | can find it in just a second. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Fatherree, I have here a copy of the audit from 
which I can read you the summary and conclusions, and perhaps your 
comments on these would suffice without attempting to read the details 
for us. This audit to which I have reference was conducted in April 
and May 1950 by the Veterans’ Administration and these are their 
conclusions and recommendations: 

(a) The rate of $435 per year of 180 days or 9 months provided by contract 
V3020V-—59, and the applicable period of contract V20V-RV388, was computed 
on the basis of cost plus profits reported by the school for 12 months. It is 
recommended that consideration be given to renew negotiation of these contracts 
to provide for a more reasonable rate based on the cost plus allowable profit over 
a period equal in duration to the rate period provided in the contract. 

(b) The costs reported by the subject school during the period June 1, 1948, to 
May 31, 1949, are considerably less than those reported by the school to the re- 
gional office on the cost data statement for the same period as well as those allowed 
by the contracting officcr in the computation of rates provided in contract No. 
V3020V-355. It is recommended that consideralion be given to the renegotiation 
of this contract to provide for a more reasonable rate which will be more com- 
mensurate with the actual allowable costs incurred by the school plus a normal 


profit. 

I presume then the Veterans’ Administration took action to.place 
these recommendations into effect. 

Mr. Faruerresr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. What did you do? 
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Mr. Faruerres. The tuition rate was lowered from—I don’t know 
the exact figure—forty-some dollars down to $29.32, I believe, or 
twenty-nigg dollars and some-odd cents. 

Mr. M#ibows. Per student trained per month? 

Mr. Faruerree. That is right. 

Mr. Merapows. For what period? 

Mr. FaruHerree. It was retroactive for 2 years, about 2 years. 

Mr. Meapows. Then this would be the circumstance: In the 
progress of these schools doing business with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration they submitted costs and claims for salaries of various people 
which for the most part were allowed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Then eventually, however, the Veterans’ Administration con- 
ducted an audit in April and May of 1950, and that audit was not 
observed until October of the same year, and in October of the same 
year a new contract was written, but immediately following that 
period in October 1950, in November the audit did come to the 
attention of the proper authorities and you reopened the contracts, 
recomputed the rates from about $48, did you say? 

Mr. FarHerree. From $45 or $48, I forget which. 

Mr. Meapows. Down to what? 

Mr. Faruerree. $29.32, | believe. 

Mr. Meapows. You billed the school retroactively for the differ- 
ence for every student month incurred during that period of time? 
Is that substantially what happened? 

Mr. Faruerrer. That, of course, created a tremendous over- 
payment. That is what actually happened when the outcome of the 
audit was known. In other words, the difference in the rate that 
they had been paid on and the rate was a considerable amount. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Do you know what the amount was? 

Mr. Faruerres. The finance officer, Mr. Pickens, can probably 
give that. 

Mr. Pickens. After the rate was renegotiated as a result of the 
audit conducted by the central office, there was a cost over payment 
to the St. Paul school of $117,597.09. Then in addition there was a 
time and attendance and supply audit, which resulted in a $16,738.74 
overpayment, making a total for this school of $134,335.83. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you continue with the others or is that the 
only one involved? 

Mr. Evins. As a result of the audit of these various four schools, 
is there one in the VA here who can give us a statement as to the 
results of your audit, the total amount asked, the total amount paid 
for tuition, books, equipment, supplies and other items? If you 
can give us a statement from the VA for the various schools, I think 
it might be helpful. 

Mr. Fatuerreer. I have a recap here. Mr. Pickens may be able 
to shed further light on this. This is a recap that we have prepared, 
listing the four schools, breaking the amounts paid to the schools 
down to tuition, books, and equipment, supplies, and 10 percent 
handling charge. 

Mr. Evins. Take up each individual school and give the round 
figures. 

Mr. Faruerree. The Hamilton Training School is the first one, 
tuition 

Mr. Evins. These are payments? 
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Mr. Faruerree. Payments. 

Mr. Evins. What period does it cover? 

Mr. Faruerree. I don’t have a breakdown. I will have to refer 
to the individual file to give you the breakdown on each individual 
contract. This covers the complete operation. 

Mr. Evins. This is the complete operation of the Hamilton School. 
Tuition payments how much? 

Mr. FarHerree. $263,746.70. 

Mr. Evins. Supplies? 

Mr. Farnerree. Books and equipment $31,897.46. Supplies, a 
very small amount, $160.48. Ten percent handling charge, none. 

The Hamilton Training School, there was a change of owne rship 
involved there on February 28, 1951, which took over the Hamilton 
Training School, Inc., and the amount of tuition paid there was 
$50,192.19. Books and equipment, $1,028.21. 

Mr. Evins. Is that another school or the same school with differ- 
ent corporate officials? 

Mr. Faruerree. It is an entirely new ownership. It was not con- 
sidered a new institution due to the fact that the school was in opera- 
tion when it changed hands. The same teachers and the same student 
body continued to operate the school. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Fatherree, what I would like you to give the com- 
mittee is the four schools that we have had here throughout the day 
operated by the Boone-Higgins Enterprises. If you could give us the 
names of the schools, the amount of payments, actual payment to 
them over the period of their operations. 

Mr. Faruerrer. | have that recap here with the total amount. 
Mr. Pickens, you give that amount from your recap there. 

Mr. Pickens. The College of Watchmaking in Memphis, total 
payments covering the period July 1, 1948, to December 31, 1950, 
$181,115.66. 

Mr. Evins. What period does that cover? 

Mr. Pickens. July 1, 1948, to December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Evins. All right, give the total payments for the other three 
schools. 

Mr. Pickens. For the Hamilton Training School, Chattanooga, for 
the period January 24, 1949, to June 30, 1950, total payments of 
$295,750.64. 

Mr. Evins. All right, take the next school. 

Mr. Pickens. The St. Paul Street branch 

Mr. Evins. Which one is that? 

Mr. Pickens. Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee, in 
Memphis. 

Mr. Faruerres. Boone-Higgins Trade School, Inc., is the correct 
name, St. Paul Street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Pickens. Payment over the period December 2, 1946, to June 
30, 1950, $539,266.57. 

Mr. Evins. There is one more. What is the other one? 

Mr. Pickens. Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Total payment for the period June 2, 1947, to 
June 30, 1949, $512,890. 

Mr. Evins. For the four schools for the period of their ope ration 
can you give a grand total of the amount of payments? 

Mr. Faruerret. Something over a million dollars, 
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Mr. Evins. Let him give the exact figure. 

Mr. Pickens. The total payments since each school was organized, 
$1,529,023.40. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, the total payments by the VA, the 
Government, for the operation of these four schools for the period of 
operation is more than a million and a half. 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. That covers tuition, books, supplies, and handling 
charges. 

Mr. Pickens. All payments. 

Mr. Evins. That does not include or does it so include subsistence 
payments to the veterans? 

Mr. Pickens. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Evins. That is just payments to the operators of the schools 

Mr. Pickens. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. According to the VA regulations, what is the allow- 
able profit, using your 10 percent formula on gross payments of that 
nature, Mr. Fatherree? 

Mr. Farnerrer. The formula calls for 10 percent or approximately 
10 percent. What you actually do is divide the amount by one-ninth, 
or take one-ninth of the amount and add it back to the profit. 

Mr. Meapvows. That is of all payments or just tuition payments? 

Mr. Pickens. | am speaking of cost data now. The profit: would 
be arrived at by your cost data. That is where it would really come 
in. 

Mr. Meapows. If you run an accurate recomputation of actual 
costs it would be somewhat in line with the cost data? 

Mr. Farnerrer. It should come out close. It can vary either way. 
It never was intended that it would come out exactly 10 percent. 

Mr. Mrapows. Your finance officer has testified to payments here 
in excess of $1'5 million, and part of that for books, tools, and supplies. 
What would be the approximate allowable profit on that operation? 

Mr. Farnerrer. Your books and supplies would not be involved 
in vour 10 percent. You take the amount of tuition paid and there 
should be approximately 10 percent in there as profit. 

Mr. Merapows. Do we know what the total tuition is, Mr 
Fatherree? 

Mr. Farnerrer. The total tuition is $1,414,315.32. That is for 
the four schools. 

Mr. Meapows. What would 10 percent of that be? 

Mr. Farnerresr. It would be $141,431.53. 

Mr. Merapows. I am particularly interested in that figure of 
$141,000, approximately, allowable profits based on a rough rule of 
thumb used by the Veterans’ Administration as compared with the 
$206,000 taken out in salaries by the corporate officials. 

Mr. Evins. Any further questions of these witnesses? 

Mr. Ross. Let’s look at it this way and see if this is a fair summary 
of the facts, Mr. Fatherree. Schools dealing with the Veterans’ 
Administration submitted cost data, in some cases actual based on 
past experience, in other cases estimated costs. The Veterans’ 
Administration regional office reviewed those cost figures and made 
certain reductions in them. The contract was then reviewed again 
by central office officials of the Veterans’ Administration and received 
their approval. This process continued for a period as long as 4 
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years in one instance. The Veterans’ Administration th e an 
audit and determined that these contracts entered into we acts 
with these schools which without exception provided for mo an a 
fair and reasonable rate. So the Veterans’ Administration, {8 correct 
that situation, went in and repudiated the contracts signed in good 
faith by the schools and by the Veterans’ Administration themselves 
and set up overpayments against the schools, which the Veterans’ 
Administration attempted to recover by withholding the amounts of 
overpayments from vouchers subsequently submitted by schools. In 
other words, the school was expected to operate without money until 
such time as the amount were held equaled the overpayments. As a 
result, in these instances many of the schools we are talking about 
closed their doors and veterans were interrupted. 

Is that a fair summary? 

Mr. Faruerree. | believe it is, sir. 

This is one thing that we always have to keep in mind and you 
can’t dismiss it. Any Government contract—and we are talking 
about school contracts now—which is based on cost data, actual 
certified cost data, certifying certain amounts which were spent for 
this, that and the other—if at any time later after that contract is 
negotiated it is found out by audit or otherwise that that cost data 
were overstated, or errors occurred in the negotiation of the contract, 
or that misrepresentation has been made, that contract is void. That 
has happened in many cases. 

Mr. Rose. The legality of the Government’s position is not 
questioned. If a contract is made contrary to the regulations of the 
administrative agency, the contracting officer was ultra vires and the 
contract is no good. This statement was to bring out what has 
happened here and how the Government has repudiated the contracts. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Fatherree, from this point can you sum up the 
status of the situation? The contracts have -been repudiated; the 
Veterans’ Administration withheld funds from the schools in an 
attempt to recover the funds which they say are overpayments. 
Can you now review and tell us what the status is, how much money 
you contend the schools owe the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Faruerres. | would like Mr. Pickens to answer that. He has 
access to those figures in finance more than I do. We furnish him 
the rate and he computes the amounts over there. 

Mr. Rost. While he is looking, Mr. Fatherree, would you say the 
veterans in these schools who are interrupted got a bum break? 

Mr. Faruerrer. I think they did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. The veteran seems to be in the middle. 

Mr. Farnerresr. He is in the middle all the time. We have plenty 
of schools right now that are supposed to be furnishing 5, 6, 7, and 8 
dollars per man per month for consumable supplies for that man 
actually to learn a skill, using his hands in that shop using these 
supplies, and you go down to the school and check the amount of 
supplies they are using and you find that they are using maybe half 
that much or less. That puts the veteran in the middle again. 

Mr. Rose. It is not his fault that he is forced to interrupt. 

Mr. Faruerres. It is not the veteran’s fault. 

Mr. Meapows. All right, sir. 

Mr. Pickens. Suppose in giving this I cover the period of total 
payments gain and the known overpayments as of today. 
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is. Speak a little louder, please. 

ENS. The Boone-Higgins Trade School, Inc., 148 East 
St. Paul Street, Memphis, Tenn., payments were made over a period 
from ecember 2, 1946, to June 30, 1950. Tuition payments 
amounted to $499,014.23. Books and supplies and equipment raised 
that figure to $539,266.57. There are two known overpayments to 
this institution, one as a result of the audit which has been discussed 
here made in the spring of 1950. We determined tuition rates retro- 
actively which created an overpayment of $117,597.90. Then the 
audit of time and attendance—you see, the school had maintained a 
policy which they contracted to maintain, which resulted in an over- 
payment of $16,738.47 for a total overpayment of $134,335.83. 

Mr. Evins. You base those overpayments on an examination of 
their books and their facilities and a tearing down of the figures? 

Mr. Pickens. And a new rate fixed by the audit. 

Mr. Evins. The new rate and the exceptions which you mentioned 
heretofore. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pickens. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Pickens. For the Hamilton Training School, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., payments were made from January 24, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 
Total tuition payments of $263,746.78. Books and equipment were 
paid for, making a grand total of $295,750.46. There are no known 
overpayments to this institution. It was revealed before the com- 
mittee this morning that the records had not been made available to 
the Veterans’ Administration, and the institution changed hands 
March 1, 1951,and is operating under a new management. 

Mr. Evins. Will you speak a little louder, please. We can’t hear 
you. 

Mr. Pickens. The Boone-Higgins Watchmaking College, payments 
were made over a period from July 1, 1948, to December 31, 1950. 
Tuition payments were $122,606.12. Total payments,including sup- 
plies—you may be interested in that figure for supplies. It was 
$53,658. The total overpayments of $181,115.66. An audit was 
conducted, including both cost and attendance, resulting in over- 
payment of $1,714.69. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you have a recap of the total overpayment for 
the schools there? 

Mr. Pickens. I can prepare one for you. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you prepare that, if you could, right there? 

Mr. Evins. Do a little hasty computation in arithmetic and add 
those. 

Mr. Meapows. We will proceed to another matter. 

Mr. Fatuerrer. | have here the exceptions that were taken on one 
of these audits. I was trying to locate it in this voluminous school 
file. 

Mr. Meapows. Which school is this? 

Mr. Fatuerree. Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee, 
Chattanooga. I believe the other one is in here also, Memphis, 
St. Paul Street. Maybe it is. Let’s see. 

Mr. Meapows. Continue, Mr. Fatherree. 

Mr. FatHerrReer. This is the recap sheet here, comparison of costs 
submitted to Veterans’ Administration, and those determined to be 
allowable as audited by the Veterans’ Administration for the period 
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June 1, 1948, to May 31, 1949. This is a general breakdown, just a 
recap of the different schedules. Schedule 1—— 

Mr. Evins. As | understand it, this is exceptions you took to this 
particular school as a result of the audit. 

Mr. Faruerresr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Name those items now. 

Mr. Farnerree. The exceptions taken are over here. There is a 
whole list of them. 1 will name a few of them, and if you would like 
to have a copy of it, it will be available. Mr. Patzsch’s personal car 
travel, $2,398. That is just one item. Retainer fee, 1948, $208. 
Pen sets, gifts to employees, $155.79. Reimbursable items, reim- 
bursable items, reimbursable items again. Considerable travel for 
officials. Cash purchases allowed to extend support, tool kits, body 
and fender. Those were items being issued but they were being paid 
for on an individual basis. For defense of private trade schools, 
travel of officials. Considerable travel of officials in here. Some of it 
amounting to a good bit. Personal car, Mr. Patzsch. There are 
some items in here that didn’t fall within the cost data period. Per- 
sonal luggage, $120.54. Reimbursable tools. Loan for purchase of 
automobile from Hull-Dobbs. No record of repayment of this loan. 
Claims as advance salary, $1,200 being involved there. 

Mr. Rose. Just a minute. Do you find the purchase of a couple of 
television sets for $700 among the expenses of this school? 

Mr. FaruHerree. | don’t recall seeing that. It might be in here. 

Mr. Rose. Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Grirrin. I am. 

Mr. Faruerres. | believe it is in here. 

Mr. Ross. Just confirm it later on the record for us. 

Mr. Mrapows. Go ahead with some of the examples that you 
consider to be exceptional, examples of items that appeared in the 
cost data. 

Mr. Farnerree. Here is travel in June 1949, outside the period. 
Some item here, noninstructional, $6.12. Boone-Higgins Enterprises, 
$26.53. 1 don’t know what that exact item was. They are not 
detailed here. All these reimbursable items have reference to tcols 
which are being issued to individual veterans. In other words, if you 
allow them here and allow them on the other side, too, they are getting 
paid for them twice. 

One set of seat covers, personal. 

A lot of these items that I have named here are repeated several! 
times in here. 

Mr. Evins. That is very sketchy. You may submit a copy of those 
exceptions for the record. 

Mr. Farnerrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. These are items that you questioned as improper. 

Mr. Faruerree. Yes, sir. 

As a result of those exceptions, this over-all picture gives you the 
difference in the various schedules of the cost data. Schedule 1, 
teaching and related personnel, the cost is submitted for $78,200. The 
allowed audited cost was $39,648.19. There is a difference in that one 
schedule of $38,551.81. Instructional supplies, a difference there of 
$9,075.12. Depreciation— 

Mr. Evins. You may include those exceptions in the record for 
each of the schools, if you will. provide the committee with a copy, 
without reading them off. 
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Mr. Farnerree. All right, sir. I will be glad to do that. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee, Inc. Chattanooga, Tenn.—Analysis of 
item 1, ‘Teaching and related personnel,’’ and comparison of reported and audited 
costs, period June 1, 1948, to May 31, 1949 


| 
Reported in 


cost data Audited costs 


June 1, 1948, to | Net differences 
June 1, 1948, to : ? : 
May 31. 1949 May 31, 1949 

Mrs. Daniel 8. Murphy $1, 300 $048, 60 $351. 40 
W. J. Elliott 4, 200 2, 658. 60 1, 541. 40 
R. Tompkins 1, 200 2. 730.00 1, 470. 00 
Charles Williams 4, 500 +, OOO. 00 1, 500. 00 
Vernice Caldwell 1 400) 54. 79 R35. 21 
David Ulmer 1, 800 2 &&7. 50 1, 912. 50 
Robert Payne 292. 30 202. 30) 
Richard Fields 4, 400 2 430. 00 1. 970.00 
Bernard P. Green 1, 200 2. 430. 00 1, 770. 00 
Clarence Davis 4. 400 2. 875. 00 1, 525. 00 
Phomas J 1ddith 4, 200 2. 430. 00 1, 770. 00 
William W. Davis 4, 200 2. 715.00 1, 485. 00 
Joe Lawrence 1, 700.19 1. 700. 19) 
C. Myrick 244. 51 244. 51) 
Roy C. Noel 4, 200) 2, 120. 9 2 079.10 
William J. Arrington 4, 200) 2, 112.90 2, O87. 10 
Daniel K, Kieth 4, 200 1. 583. 00 2 637.00 
William E. Williams 413. 55 413. 55) 
Cora Woods 413.55 413.55) 
Paul Eberhart 4, 2K 1. 100. 00 , 100.00 
J. H. Stringer +, ay) 1, O17. 80 , 182. 20 
James Forrester 4, 000 4, 000. 00 
George Hill 1, 800 1. 800. 00 
Jack Townsend 1, 800 1, 800. 00 
Howard Jones 1, SOO 1, sO. OO 
John Freeman . OOO }, 000. 00 
Total 7S, 200 19, 148.19 8 1.81 


Mr. Evins. Dr. Rachels requested to make a further statement. 
You may come around, Dr. Rachels. Do you wish to make a state- 
ment to the committee? 


TESTIMONY OF DR. W. F. RACHELS, MEMPHIS, TENN.—Resumed 


Dr. Racueus. Yes, sir. I wish to state that Mr. Williams came 
down—what day was that? 

Mr. Witurams. In March. 

Dr. Racuets. He came down and contacted us and said that he 
was from the Teague committee, and at that time we requested that 
vour Teague committee come down and investigate this situation so 
that we could clear up our situation. We appreciate very much 
the Teague committee’s coming down to help us clear up a situation 
that we think is unbearable and was not brought on by ourselves. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you feel that the VA has been a little 
bit hard on your interests at times? 

Dr. Racuens. Yes, sir. In fact, those items that he is listing there 
I don’t think he will find are projected in the cost data as cost data. 
I am not talking about all of them, but some of them. We will fur- 
nish you with a counter audit which they have. In other words, 
probably they will furnish you with a counter audit that we have. 

Mr. Faruerres. In regard to those statements, if 1 may I would 
like to make this statement. As I pointed out here in the beginnings 
when we had this first meeting with the officials of the Boone-Higgin, 
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schools, in November, we reached an agreement at that time that they 
were free to submit any additional substantiating information. As 
of this date that has not been submitted. We were going to get 
back together in a conference across the table and give them an 
opportunity to submit any other information they wanted to. I 
welcome it. I would welcome it any time. But until they do so—I 
didn’t make the audit. An accountant made the audit. 

Mr. Evins. You said you questioned certain items and provided 
them with a copy of these exceptions; did you not? 

Mr. Faruerres, That is right. They did get a copy of the ex- 
ceptions taken. Until such time as they come back with substantiat- 
ing information to make us take those off, they have to stay on. 

Mr. Merapows. Mr. Fatherree, when did you assume the job of 
chief training facilities in the Nashville regional office? 

Mr. Faruerrer. Approximately November 10, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Of 1950? 

Mr. Faruerree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mreapows. And Mr. Griffin? 

Mr. Grirrin. October 1, 1950. 

Mr. Meapows. I want to clarify the situation by the statement | 
am going to read here in just a moment. You gentlemen came in 
about the time these other persons in the regional office were relieved, 
as I understand it, and you were not present in a supervisory capacity 
or in the capacity which you now hold during the early negotiations 
of this school contract. Is that correct? 

Mr. Faruerree. That is correct. 

Mr. Grirrtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. I wanted that to be entirely clear before going 
further into the situation as found by the Acting Chief of Vocational! 
Rehabilitation and Education Division, and so reported to his 
manager, on October 4, 1950. This is one VA employee, the one 
who formerly held Mr. Griffin’s position, reporting to his manager. 
He said: 

The contract unit for the training facilities section is in about as bad a condi- 
tion at the present time as a contract unit could possibly get in. Almost 100 
percent of the contracts upon which frozen rates have been made are in error and 
should be reviewed for the purpose of renegotiating the whole contract at a rate 
more favorable to the Government. 

We feel that it is fair to read that into the record in view of the 
nature of this problem, but we want to make it clear also that Mr. 
Fatherree and Mr. Griffin were not present at the time that this 
report was made. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Fatherree, can you give us any statement as to 
the conditien of your docket on contracts as of the present time? 

Mr. Faruerrer. We have had considerable work during the 
period May, June, and July due to the fact that we had a large 
number of contracts that were expiring June 30. The reason for 
that was that initially most of these contracts started off in October 
1946, expiring July 1, 1948. In the place of staggering them through- 
out the year, they left them ending June 30, which we are taking 
care of at the present time. That gave us a large number of contracts. 
Right now as far as the work in our office is concerned, it is in pretty 
good shape. We do have a large number of contracts in the centra! 
office for review and approval. I believe a check made the other 
day indicated we had 57 up there. 
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Mr. Evins. Fifty-seven pending at the present time? 

Mr. Fartuerresr. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. You are pretty well cleared up now. 

Mr. Faruerree. Yes. 

Mr. Roser. How long does it take the central office to approve one 
of these contracts? 

Mr. Faruerree. That all depends. Sometimes we can get one 
up there and get it back in 3 weeks. Sometimes it takes 2% or 3% 
months. ‘That is the exception. They have a heavy load of work 
up there, and they have lost some personnel I wnderstand. At least 
they have told us that. 

Mr. Rose. The committee heard testimony in a previous session 
of Congress in which it took 2 years to negotiate one contract. It 
doesn’t take vou 2 years, does it? 

Mr. Faruerres. If it does, sir; I will quit my job. 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Rose, I would like to explain that prior to about 
October 1 the contracts were not reviewed in the central office, they 
were reviewed in Atlanta. That office has been combined with the 
central office. 

Mr. Evins. Do you have any statement to make? Has the finance 
officer any further statement that you want to make? 

Mr. Pickens. I have the figures you asked for. 

Mr. Evins. You may provide them. 

Mr. Pickens. The total payments made to the schools involved, 
$1,529,023.40. 

Mr. Evins. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Pickens. $1,529,023.40. The known overpayment is $282,- 
696.41. 

Mr. Meapows. Repeat that one. 

Mr. Pickens. $282,696.41. 

Mr. Evins. That is overpayments which you imsist are due to the 
exceptions? 

Mr. Pickens. It is based on the record as it exists today, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. And the tuition contract rate? 

Mr. Pickens. That is right, sir, and the redetermined rate. 

Mr. Meapows. As the situation now stands, that is the overpay- 
ment as you see it. You say that vou have proffered to these cor- 
porate officials the opportunity to come in and make such representa- 
tions as they care to conce rning the exceptions to make some sort of 
settlement on this matter? 

Mr. Faruerresr. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. That is for the four schools. 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faruerresr. An audit was made on Boone-Higgins Trade 
Schools, Ine., on St. Paul Street, and an audit was made on the one 
in Chattanooga, Boone-Higgins Trade School of Tennessee. Those 
two audits were made by Mr. Condren. The conference we had was 
in regard to those two schools. There was an audit made, and Mr. 
Pickens can give you information on that, in regard to the Boone- 
Higgins College of Watchmaking, where a difference in tuition rate of 
$1.43 was developed. In other words, an overpayment of that much. 
There was no corrective action taken in regard to that tuition rate 
due to the fact that Mr. Russell, who is finance management service, 
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central office, advised that no action would be taken because of that 
$1.43 difference. Therefore, we didn’t take any retroactive action, as 
we have in some other cases. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Griffin, do you have any further statement or 
observation you would make to make the situation any clearer? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, sir; not at this time. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Transou? Mr. Sims? 

Mr. Sims. Any statement that I would make would be more in 
generalities than concerning details 

Mr. Evins. We would be glad to hear you, Mr. Sims. 

Mr. Sims. Because of the fact that I was chief attorney for the last 
16 vears. Only matters come to the office of chief attorney general 
after the mess has been created. We have nothing to do with the 
administration of the act, that is, the Training Act which has been 
referred to in the investigations here. After audits have been made 
and fraud has been indicated, cases then are referred to the chief 
attorney under the regulations, and we have investigations made, if 
that is necessary, with a view to civil recovery if they are not able to 
recover by withholding payment on tuition alleged to be due in order 
to liquidate the civil liability. 

We have further investigations made with a view to submitting to 
the Department of Justice, to each local United States attorney, any 
probable and indicated prosecutions criminally. 

Looking at it from that standpoint, I am not familiar with the 
details of administration. I get the results after the horse is stolen. 
It then comes to us to see what can be done about it or what is required 
to be done about it. 

Mr. Evins. You have spoken on procedures and generalities. Do 
you have any statement specifically to make with respect to the 
operations of any of the four schools that we have been talking about 
here today? 

Mr. Sims. Not anything in particular. There are one or two mat- 
ters upon which I would like to have information, which I would like 
to secure. 

Mr. Evins. The committee is seeking information itself. 

Mr. Sims. | am not asking the committee. I am suggesting per- 
haps that there may be those present who could give to the committee 
and to me such information as indicated to be desired, as to the con- 
nection between initially, as I have understood here, the Boone- 
Higgins Tool Co., its successor the Tick Tock Tool Corp., and as | 
understood, its successor, in turn, the Shelby Equipment & Supply 
Co., and possibly the Consolidated Industries, Inc., seems to have had 
some connection, I am not sure, with some of those successive dummy 
corporations or alleged dummy corporations. 

Mr. Evins. We tried to develop those facts here today. Mr. 
Hudgens said there is no connection. 

Mr. Stus. Between the Shelby Equipment & Supply Co. and the 
Tick Tock Tool Corp.? 

Mr. Hupeens. What was the last one you brought in? 

Mr. Sims. Let’s omit that for the moment. 

Mr. Hupeens. | think vou had better. 

Mr. Sms. I would like to determine what connection there is, and 
where are the records of the Shelby Equipment & Supply Co. As | 
understood, it is the corporate successor to the Tick Tock Tool Co., 
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and one Richard Cox is mentioned as having been connected officially 
with the Shelby Equipment & Supply Co. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Have those records been refused the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. Sims. Those records have been refused the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and we have been unable as vet, and the United States at- 
torney’s office, the marshall’s office, has been as yet unable to secure 
service of process for the production of the records upon Richard Cox, 
and we are unable to determine in whose possession the records pres- 
ently are reposed. As late as the 17th of this month, which was 
Friday, | have a copy of a letter in my file on that, addressed to the 
Chief Attorney, Jackson, Miss., requesting him to contact J. Richard 
Cox, who is reported to be emploved in Jackson, Miss., and from him 
secure the information as to who has the records of the Shelby Equip- 
ment & Supply Co., where they are, and upon whom subpenas can 
be served by the marshall’s office out of Memphis to secure those 
records. That is just one of the many things that I would like to 
ask about. 

That is looking at the tree. Getting back and looking at the forest, 
the whole over-all picture, | must of necessity say that administra- 
tively I have had nothing to do with the administration of the act 
and have gained more knowledge of the thing really right here today 
listening to these gentlemen and to you gentlemen questioning than 
before. If course it comes to me after the mess has been created as 
any lawver would know. 

Mr. Evins. Thank you, Mr. Sims. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Mr. Pickens, vou have testified to the total amount 
of money paid these schools and also the total amount of overpay- 
ments set up by the Veterans’ Administration. Can vou testify also 
as to the total amount of withholdings, how much payments you are 
withholding from the schools? Do you have that information with 
you? 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Provide the committee with that statement also. 

Mr. Pickens. Boone-Higgins College of Watchmaking, $279.85 
Boone-Higgins Trade School, Ine., $36,474.05. Boone-Higgins 
Trade School of Tennessee, Inc., $75,345.44. Hamilton Training 
School, Inc., $17,619.01 

That is a total of $129,718.35. 

Mr. Mrapows. The way it stands today, it would take about 
$150,000 as far as the Veterans’ Administration is concerned, to 
settle the account. 

Mr. Pickens. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. There is one other matter we would like to go into, 
Mr. Fatherree. I don’t know whether you will be in a position to 
answer it. You heard Mr. Harrison’s testimony this morning about 
not being aware—I realize that Mr. Harrison as a training officer 
would not be in the training facilities, but we are interested in knowing 
the position of the Veterans’ Administration with respect to this mat- 
ter. The audit conducted by the central office of the Veterans’ 
Administration indicates that Mr. Harrison’s name was submitted 
in the cost data. Apparently there was no secret made about it. 
It was not a concealed ownership. His name was in the cost data and 
was recognized as such by the regional office officials, and there was 
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an exchange of correspondence back and forth between the branch 
office and the regional office, and the regional office seemed to support 
Mr. Harrison’s position while it was debated adversely by the branch 
Office. 

Do you know anything about that situation? 

Mr. Faruerres. I don’t know anything about that specific situa- 
tion, but I know that back as far as early 1946 when I went to work 
for the Veterans’ Administration I certainly had it explained to me 
what I should do and what my relations should be with outside 
agencies, and so forth. Whether that was done in the Nashville 
regional office I am not in a position to say. 

Mr. Meapows. You can’t say, either, Mr. Griffith? You weren't 
there either? 

Mr. Grirrirux. No. 

Mr. Meapows. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Grirriru. Yes. 

Mr. Sims. As I said, I have nothing whatever to do with this 
training program and no connection with it, until something is wrong. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Transou, do you know what the policy was 
back in those days? 

Mr. Transov. We never have explained it to any employee of 
the Veterans’ Administration to my knowledge, and I have been a 
contract officer since the program was started, and it was never 
explained to us, until later on, understand. I would say until 1948. 
I know of cases where an employee has gone to the Chief of V. R. and 
E. and told him he was figuring on going into a trade school, and 
“Shall I quit?” and he would say “No; not yvet.”” That has ahppened. 
That is all hearsay. I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Meapows. We understand also from the investigation that 
several other people in the V. R. and E. set-up did have ownership in 
schools. Are you acquainted with any of those persons or cases? 

Mr. Transov. I am. 

Mr. Mrapows. Which are they? 

Mr. Transovu. An officer named Frank Bell went into the school 
business, and as soon as he found out that he was getting himself in 
bad he resigned. That is one that I can think of. 

Mr. Evins. The question is, Were the VA regulations made known 
to the subordinate VA employees. 

Mr. Transov. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. Meapows. That is all. 

Mr. Evins. Congressman Scudder, any questions of these Veterans’ 
Administration officials? 

Mr. Scupper. Do you mean to say the Veterans’ Administration 
in Washington didn’t send out regulations advising the employees 
to what extent they could go mto business other than that for which 
they were employed? 

In other words, Didn’t they give you some instructions as to what 
you could do and could not do? 

Mr. Transov. No, sir. 

Mr. Farnerree. May I make a comment on that? I believe you 
will find, sir, that that always has been in the regulations. As Mr. 
Transou says, they may never have read it. 

Mr. Scupper. That is what I am driving at. They are regulations 
with which every employee should have been familiar if he accepted a 
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position with the Government. It is no defense on his part that he 
didn’t find out what the instructions were and read them and govern 
himself accordingly. I have heard that sort of statement made, but 
I believe that the employees will find themselves in a very embarrass- 
ing position if they go without the instructions that were given them, 
and they should be very careful in their contacts so that they were 
not getting into some position that would be very embarrassing to 
them and possibly subject them to very severe criticism, working 
against the interests and the intent of the law to provide education 
for the veterans. It seems to me the defense is very poor on the 
part of the employee who goes without due bounds and gets himself 
involved in something which is contrary to the intent and purposes 
of the law. 

Mr. Evins. We will be arbitrary here, and provide a forum for a 
family affair. Mr. Harrison wants to make a statement. 


TESTIMONY OF DAVID L. HARRISON, JR., WHITEHAVEN, 
TENN.—Resumed 


Mr. Harrison. Sir, I would like to make a statement. When that 
came out in the paper that regulation so and so was not followed by 
having an interest in the school, we looked in the file in the office 
here where Il worked and did not have that regulation. We requested 
one from the Nashville office. That is the first time we got any 
information about that regulation that I quoted to you a few moments 
ago about not becoming involved in any entanglement or putting the 
Government in any embarrassing position. 

Mr. Grirrin. I would like to make this statement with regard to 
the subject under discussion: I don’t know what happened in the State 
of ‘Tennessee, but I do know that in 1947 or 1948 a letter came out over 
the signature of Major Clark, I believe, that called to the attention of 
all VA employees how they should conduct themselves in such matters. 

Mr. Mrapows. At what time did that occur? 

Mr. Grirrin. In 1947 or 1948; the first time that any broad dis- 
tribution was made or was supposed to have been given to it on an 
individual basis. 

Mr. Meapows. Is the matter treated carefully now with a new 
employee? . 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Faruerrer. In most offices they require employees even to 
sign a statement that they do not own an interest in any trade school 
or any type of school. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Fatherree, we are going to have to make recom- 
mendations to Congress for future legislation of this type. What do 
you think has caused the most trouble so far as the GI bill is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Farurrrer. Congressman Teague, I have thought about this 
thing continuously, you might say, since 1946, and I think the big 
weakness in the whole program has been lack of supervision. I will 
tell you why. I can quote you example after example. I went in a 
school up at Paris, Tenn., several weeks ago, and had two men with 
me. We walked in this school about 9:30 one night, and prior to get- 
ting into the school we noticed students leaving the school, just by 
streams, just leaving. It was supposed to operate until 11 or 11:30 
that night. We went in and checked the attendance. By the way, 
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when we walked in one classroom, so help me goodness, there were four 
or five students flat on their backs up on top of the benches asleep, or 
may have been asleep. I imagine so. They were in a position to 
sleep, anyway. The same thing was true throughout the whole school 
when instruction was supposed to be going on. 

I just don’t believe that the Veterans’ Administration or the Govern- 
ment, either, should have to pay tuition, hard taxpavers’ money, out 
for such foolishness as that. 1 just don’t go along with it. It just 
makes my blood boil when I see it. 

The Cuarrman. What you say, Mr. Fatherree, is what we have 
found all over the country. 

Mr. Faruerree. | imagine that is true. 

The CuatrmMan. You say “lack of supervision.”” I have about be- 
come convinced that the only way would be to take a man for every 
man to administer this program, and then you would have to have 
somebody to check on both of them. 

Mr. Faruerrer. That is true, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We are toying with the idea, at least the thought, 
that the program has to be a kind that will be to an extent self-policing. 








In other words, the veteran is going to have to have some interest in it. , 
He is going to have to demand that he get an education. We think | 
that to do that we probably are going to have to make the veteran put 
something into the program itself, contributing so that he will protect 
his own investment. | 

Mr. Farnerrer. That goes back to the statement made by Mr. 
Benz in the Nashville City schools 4 or 5 weeks ago. They closed 
down the remainder of their program over there that they were offering . 
to veterans, as a veteran program as such. They are offering voca- I 
tional training at night, not a veterans’ training program. t 

The CuarrmMan. Veterans or nonveterans? ¢ 

Mr. Faruerree. He made the statement that now we are getting t 
down to where we should have been. We are going to teach school n 
to those who want to learn. In other words, those going there now r 
don’t draw subsistence. They are going because they want to learn a 
a skill. There will be quite a difference in the number of students ) 
that they have. 

The CuarrmMan. Up in Pennsylvania a number of students made the f 
statement that subsistence had been the biggest fault with the pro- n 
gram, that men went not because of the education that they were 
going to get but because of the subsistence money that they would 
get. For example, in some of the coal-mining regions the boys got 
more for going to school than they did for working in the coal mines. 

Mr. Scupper. Have you found any occasion to believe that some- 
one was hired by the veteran to mark him “‘present” at the various a 
schools? We found that in one school in Pennsylvania. About 50 on 
taxicab drivers were attending school, that is, they were signed up 
to attend school, but had not attended and were paying about $5 be 
a month for someone to mark them “present.” The school was in 
collusion with them, so they would get their subsistence and the - 
school would get their tuition fee. Have you run across that in any 
of these schools in this area? : 

Mr. Faruerrer. We have certain allegations in line with that, 
but we have never been able to prove it. I believe there is one school = 


in Murfreesboro concerning which certain allegations have been 
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made to that effect, but at the time it was investigated the instructor 
denied it. Whether it actually happened or not I am not in a position 
to say. All I can go by there is the record, and it is that they didn’t 
prove it anyway. 

Mr. Evins. It is not charged in these schools here? 

Mr. Farnerresr, No, sir; not as far as I know. 

The Cuarrman. | think if you remember correctly that we have 
some sworn statements to that over in Murfreesboro. 

Mr. Faruerree. | believe you have, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patten. 

Mr. Parren. No questions. 

Mr. Evins. No further questions. I think Mr. Williams had a 
few. 

Mr. Wituiiams. Mr. Fatherree, do you have a statement on the 
Southern Technical Institute here in Memphis that you would like 
to read into the record? 

Mr. Faruerrer. | don’t have the file with me, but it is just another 
case where a school submitted certified cost data and certified to it, 
and when we got around to making an audit the school wanted not 
to make the records available for the audit. It was a course in brick 
masonry. We finally did make the audit, and there was a consider- 
able overstatement in the tuition and the costs there. One or two 
things came out which are pretty bad in my opinion. One thing 
was that they had taken brick and consumable supplies, concrete 
blocks, and built a building on Kentucky Avenue which belonged to 
Mr. McCandless who operated the school, and now there is a good 
possibility that they not only take the brick and put them in the school 
building, but put brick in Malcolm McCandless’ home out on Park 
Avenue. There goes your supplies that should have been used by 
the Veteran trainees in the school. Progress on that report is still 
moving. The report hasn’t been completed yet. That is what you 
run into. You go so far and you start running into these things. | 
am talking about from our standpoint. It requires considerable time. 
You can just go on and on digging those things out. 

Mr. Scupper. Doesn’t that develop a case, then, for the attorney, 
for a civil prosecution against those who are doing away with Govern- 
ment property? 

Mr. Faruerree. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. And appropriating the same for their own use? 

Mr. Faruerree. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. That is something for the attorney to look into. 

Mr. Faruerrer. That matter has already been discussed with the 
assistant United States attorney here, not on one occasion but several 
occasions, 

The last indication he made to me was that he didn’t think there 
was anything to prosecute about it. 

Mr. Evins. Here again this school is not on trial. The hearing is 
not being held as far as they are concerned today. 

Mr. Farnerres. That is true. 

Mr. WixuraMs. I have another question on another subject. 

Mr. Fatherree, do you know whether or not the proceeds from live 
work which was done at any of these Boone-Higgins schools were ever 
credited to the VA by the school? 

Mr. Faruerree. As far as I know, it was not. 
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Mr. Wixurams. Do any of your colleagues have the answer to that 
question? 

Mr. Grirrin. I haven't. 

Mr. Hupaens. I challenge that statement. Look over the cost 
data. 

The CuarrMan. I didn’t understand the answer, Mr. Fatherree. 

Mr. Faruerree. I said as far as I knew, no. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Is there any of your colleagues who are present who 
are qualified to answer that question? 

Mr. Farnerree. The cost data show it if there was any credit 
riven for live work. I don’t know which school even had live work. 

Te didn’t have it in the college of watchmaking. 

Mr. Witurams. Boone-Higgins Trade Schools, Inc., have had? 

Mr. Faruerree. I tell you one thing, if there was any credit given, 
it was the exception rather than the rule. 

Mr. Wittiams. Mr. Fatherree, if the proceeds from live work were 
not credited to the VA, why not? If those proceeds were not credited 
to the VA, why were those proceeds not credited to the VA? 

Mr. Faruerrer. Why not? I[ suppose that would be due to the fact 
that the individual who handled the negotiations at that time either 
didn’t know about the live work, the amount of the live work, or he 

didn’t think it necessary to doit. That would be the only explanation 
that I could give. Is that what you would say, Mr. Transou? I 
believe you handled that. 

Mr. Transov. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. What are some of the types of live work from which 
there is an income? Atto mechanics? 

Mr. Farnerrer. Auto mechanics; upholstery. Those are about 
the worst ones, I would say, where anybody drives a car in and has 
seat covers made and pays the cost of the materials plus a 15 or 20 
percent mark-up. 

Mr. Meavows. Of course, barbering is a well-established typical 
case; isn’t it? 

Mr. Faruerresr. Yes. 

Mr. Parren. Twenty cents or 20 percent. 

Mr. Faruerrer. Percent. That varies. I don’t know. You get 
one answer one place and a different one in another place. 

The Cuarrman. Anything else? 

Mr. Wixirams. I would like to have an answer to that question. 

Mr. Faruerrer. What period does that cost data cover, Mr. 
Transou? 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any particular thing in mind? 

Mr. Faruerreer. January 31, 1948 to May 31, 1949. There is no 
income stated on here for live work. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Fatherree, in clarification of my question, | 
would like to state to you that a statement has been made by one of the 
principals of Boone-Higgins Schools that proceeds—— 

The CuarrmMan. Who was it? 

Mr. Witiiams. Mr. Joseph W. Patzsch. 

That proceeds of these live work projects were distributed to the 
stockholders at intermittent periods. That should have been done 
with the knowledge of VA officials. If the VA did not insist that those 
proceeds be credited to the VA, why not? 

Mr. Faruerres. They should have been credited. 
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Mr. Wiuirams. Would that indicate laxness on the part of the VA 
that such proceeds were not credited to the VA? 

Mr. Faruerres. I would think so. It might indicate laxness on 
the VA or it might indicate some of it on the side of the school. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. One of the officials of the school has stated that 
proceéds 

Mr. Farnerree. In that case I would certainly say it would be 
laxness on the part of the Veterans’ Administration, because if it was 
known that that was what was being done, it certainly should have 
been taken care of at that time. 

Mr. Wixuiams. Is Mr. J. R. Surrency present? 

Mr. Surrency. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Will you please come up? 

Mr. Evins. I don’t believe you have been sworn. Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you shall give this committee will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Surrency. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF J. R. SURRENCY, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Wiuurams. Mr. Surrency, will you please identify yourself for 
the record, your occupation and your connection? 

Mr. Surrency. J. R. Surrency. I am a lawver. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. What connection have you, sir, with the Boone- 
Higgins Schools? 

Mr. Surrency. | served as an attorney. I got their charters of 
incorporation for them and secured it for them. 

Mr. Wriuiams. Did you serve in any other capacity whatever for 
those schools? . 

Mr. Surrency. I did not. 

Mr. Wixiurams. Did you ever perform janitorial services for them? 

Mr. Surrency. I never swept a floor. 

Mr. WiiurAmMs. Did you ever receive any moneys for janitorial 
services allegedly pe formed for the Boone-Higgins ‘Trade School of 
Tennessee, Inc.’ 

Mr. Surrency. I never got a check for janitorial services. 

Mr. WituiAMs. There are no further questions, Mr. Surrency. 

The Caarrman. All right, Mr. Surrency. Thank you. 

Mr. Surrency. I swept only at home. 

Mr. Parren. That leads me to ask a question. I understood the 
$300 and the $77 were in cost data, and if I understood the clerk right 
over here, they were actual rather than projected. That would indi- 
cate that somebody got those checks other than Mr. Surrency. 

Mr. Faruerree. Yes; it would if it was actual cost data. 

Mr. Parren. If it was actual cost data and those checks appear on 
there, then someone other than Mr. Surrency got that money. 

Mr. Faruerrer. Of course no one at all might have gotten the 
money. 

The CHATRMAN. Mr. Hudgens, did you have something else you 
wanted to say? 

Mr. Hupcens. I have several things I would like to say. 

The Cuarrman. We will give you an opportunity to say anything 
you care to say. 
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TESTIMONY OF ED B. HUDGENS, MEMPHIS, TENN.—Resumed 


Mr. Hupcens. The notification of the overpayment for billing, they 
have never billed Boone-Higgins as far as I know for the overpayment. 
That is the first time | have heard of the amount. There was no can- 
cellation of contract, as far as I know, from July 1, 1950, until July 1, 
1951. The contracts were in effect—no cancellation—for the set fee 
However, there was no payment. 

According to the conference, as I understand, Mr. Patzsch and Mr. 
Gerber went up in conference and they had 12 men around there. 
They just didn’t get anywhere, so they decided to take it to Wash- 
ington. They knew they had to go through Nashville. I don’t blame 
the Nashville boys. They don’t have authority to do anything. They 
are very good boys. I am not condemning them. They just don’t 
have the authority. I tell you that. That is one trouble with the 
program. 

Mr. Condren and Jimmy Malone made the watch school contract, 
and Jimmy Malone and Condren, according to the secretary down 
there who heard them, had a lot of werds. Mr. Malone walked out 
because Mr. Condren was so unfair in his audit. You notice that as 
a result of that, Mr. Condren, I happen to know, did not sign that 
audit. You will see how the record shows it. 

Mr. Condren made the statement—I don’t know whether I can 
prove it or not, because it will involve some people that I don’t want 
to—made the statement that he came down here in this audit for two 
reasons only, to put somebody in jail and to get some money back 
for the Government. 

I want to go to one other item here. According to 11 percent, one- 
ninth of administration—he figured 10 percent, we figure 11 percent 
the profit should have been $141,436.53, but they didn’t add the 
administrative salaries in there. It should have been plus adminis- 
trative salaries because administrative salaries are in the cost. 

I want to go back to an item referred to in the cost data, $1,200 for 
an automobile, Hull-Dobbs. That was advanced to Mr. Thornton as 
salary, and it was deducted each month from his salary for a year or 
for a certain period of time, and the record shows that. 

About 3 or 4 months ago my name being involved, I took a photo- 
static copy of a complete audit, the one the FBI worked from, to the 
Veterans’ Administration and presented it to Mr. Fatherree. | 
received a letter about—I was off last week and I got a letter in my 
office this past week, stating that there wasn’t any substantiating 
evidence of this cost data. It had check numbers, and those are 
things that did apply and did not apply on it. So 1 want you to know 
that a counter audit has been made and the FBI worked on the same 
one. I don’t know what kind of report they are going to make, but 
it is not bad. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hudgens, what would you say is wrong with 
the GI bill? Why have we had so many difficulties back and forth 
over the country? It isn’t something that has happened only in 
Memphis. It has happened every place. 

Mr. Hupcens. I made the statement this morning to the effect 
that we should forget the money, that we should establish a rate for 
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the schools and let it be that, and not be all this back and forth on 
rates, 

The Cuatrman. We run into this situation, where the VA went 
into schools up in Pennsylvania and found wonderful equipment, 
found men well-qualified to teach, they approved the school and go 
back 2 months later and the equipment is gone and they have people 
in there who had no business teaching. 

Mr. Hupcens. | was going to continue my statement by saying 
that the money item should be forgotten. In other words, you can 
get figures on about what it would cost and set a definite figure, and 
then, Buddy, I mean really oversee those schools. If it takes one 
man by the Government for each school, put him there and see that 
thev operate. 

The Cuarrman. Who do you want to oversee it, the State or the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Hupcens. | would assign it all to the State department of 
education, not the State department of veterans’ administration, 
but the State department of vocational education. 

The CHarrMan. Do you believe the Government can furnish the 
money and let the State furnish the supervision? Don’t you think 
that we, as Members of Congress, have responsibility to know where 
that money goes and what has happened to it? 

Mr. HupGens. Yes, sir. Back in 1940 to 1945 we operated the 
war training program under the State department of vocational 
education, and the Government supplied the money. As I know of, 
nothing ever came out of it. It was a very successful program. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was not on the scale this has been, though. 

Mr. HupGens. It was mighty big. We trained 28,000 and some- 
thing here in the city of Memphis. 

The CuarrMan, All right, sir; thank you very much. 

Mr. Parren. One question. You mentioned about the fellow 
coming down to send somebody to jail and get some money back. 
He didn’t accomplish either purpose, did he? 

Mr. Hupcens. Not yet. That is what this is about. In other 
words, Mr. Condren came down here 

Mr. Parren. Is it your prognostication that either the money will 
come back or somebody ought to go to jail? 

Mr. HupGens. We haven't done anything wrong. I will tell you 
that. 

Mr. Parren. Thank you. 

Mr. Hupgens. I will tell you that. I would like to say that Mr. 
Condren came down here, sent from Washington. It is all through 
Mr. Monk and Mr. Stirling up there. You can read the Vet News 
Letter and it gives the whole story. As far as I know, my side of it is 
very truthful. I can vouch for everything the Vet News Letter said 
as far as we are concerned down here. 

These boys ought to be given some authority. I will say, though, 
that as far as | knew none of the cost data was certified by any of the 
schools. | may be mistaken on one, but I don’t think so. 

Mr. Fatuerreer. | would like to make a statement or comment in 
regard to what Mr. Hudgens said in regard to exceptions on the cost 
data. I didn’t make this audit and none of my men in my section 
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made it. But Mr. Condren made this audit and he took certain 
exceptions, and he came up with the other costs which he allowed. 
If there are additional invoices and additional information somewhere 
showing that the school spent other money, other than what he 
audited and allowed, for goodness sake it ought to be presented to us. 
But he has taken all the costs and all the school had, at least all they 
furnished to him, he took exceptions on some of it, and he allowed the 
others. Where is the other? 

Mr. HupGens. We axe talking about the ones he took exception to. 

Mr. Faruerrer. We are waiting for substantiating information on 
that. 

Mr. HupGens. You have a carbon cogy of the whole dad-gummed 
thing in your office. 

Mr. Faruerres. You can’t look at that and tell head or tails 
about it. 

Mr. Hupcens. The papers are available. Come down and look 
them over and make your first visit. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anyone else who wishes to be heard? 

Mr. Keecan. I really should keep my mouth shut. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you state your name for the sake of the 
record, please? 

Mr. Kercan. My name is Keegan. 

Mr. Evins. You haven’t been sworn? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Keegan, do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you shall give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Keeaan. I do. 

The CuarrmMan. You may be seated and say anything you wish, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK J. KEEGAN, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Keecan. My name is Frank J. Keegan. I own and operate a 
trade school known as Keegan School of Broadcasting and Television. 

The CuarrMAN. We have a suspicion about what you are going to 
talk about. 

Mr. Keeaan. If you have, sir, you will be the first man elected to 
office who has. Here is what it is about: I have had this trade school 
since 1946 in this town. I have had a lot of good breaks with it. 
I have made a little money with it. Mainly due to the tremendous 
expansion of broadcasting stations after the war and the advance of 
television, plus the GI bill, I am in a very fine business. I’m not 
bankrupt and I am not being investigated. 

Mr. Evins. You have made a little money and you are in a fine 
financial situation. Tell the committee what you are doing with 
respect to training veterans, having an interest in their welfare. 
This program is not all patriotism and profit. 

Mr. Keecan. Nevertheless, it should be. I can’t help but feel, 
looking back on the early days of the Veterans’. Administration in 
Nashville before some of these men came into the present office, that 
the whole general tone of the Veterans’ Administration was to get 
the veterans off the streets and I can’t help but think that up there 
in the Halls of Congress you men who were elected by the people to 
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pass adequate laws thought the same thing. I find it hard to believe 
that men like Ed Hudgens, Dr. Rachels, and others who I do not 
know personally—and would not like very well personally if I did 
know them, I suppose—lI find it hard to believe that these men 
would turn crooked this late in their careers. You fellows are more 
accustomed to that than a young fellow like me, because you have 
seen a lot of them turn crooked, but down here in the country I find 
it hard to believe that these men went into the school business with 
malicious intent, these men in the Boone-Higgins schools. The 
general tone of the Veterans’ Administration in this State when the 
GI bill first descended upon us was casualness. There was none 
of the fine investigatory questions and answers that we have had 
demonstrated here, none of the cool, clear, precise thinking, the fine 
summation of ideas and evidence. Nobody wanted it. The only 
reason I am not in the position that these Boone-Higgins boys are in 
is because of the fact I have never had a business education or a law 
education and I can’t understand a contract when I do read it. So 
I didn’t bother reading the rules and regulations. I just ran a school 
that was a simple, good, innocent little school. They knew the law 
and they know business, and gentlemen, I wish to say that these 
Boone-Higgins boys should not be condemned for the position in 
which you now find them. I feel that the antecedents in the Veterans’ 
Administration to Mr. Griffin and Mr. Fatherree and these other 
men who have worked quite hard, Mr. Transou and all, their ante- 
cedents over in Nashville and in Washington, the very heads of it, 
and the Congressmen—I think your first determination was to get 
the veterans off the street and stop unemployment. I think that 
was your first consideration, gentlemen, and I want that in the 
record. 

Mr. Evins. You are entitled to an expression of your views. 

Mr. Parren. But you are wrong. 

The CHarrMaNn. You know we are just like the veterans. We were 
in school. We weren’t Members of Congress then. 

Mr. Parren. How about 52-20? That was to keep them off the 
street, but the GI training was not supposed to take some fellow out 
in the street and give him a very lucrative profit in proselyting the 
veteran. That isn’t the idea of the program. Anybody who does 
that is desecrating the idea of the program. It isn’t to take the man 
off the street. It is to give him an education. GI training it says in 
the bill, if it has any purpose at all, is to train the veteran. It isn’t 
to take him off the street. We had 52-20 for that. You have the 
wrong concept. You missed the point. 

Mr. Keegan. As I said, I am relatively uneducated. 

Mr. Parren. That is common sense. You don’t have to have an 
education to understand that. 

Mr. Keeaan. I am not trying to explain away any condition these 
men find themselves in. 

The CHarrmMan. We don’t want a dissertation on the VA or Mr. 
Hudgens or any of the rest of them. If you have something that will 
contribute toward our committee hearing, to constructive legislation, 
we would like to have it. Otherwise, we don’t care to give you an 
opportunity to practice your broadcasting. 
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Mr. Keecan. In Texas, I am sure thateis a joke. However, to me 
it is not a joke for this reason—— 

The Cuarrman. It isn’t a joke to me, either, but as I said, we want 
to give any man in this room a chance to say anything and this com- 
mittee wants to be as fair and square as we can be, but we don’t care 
for you to take our time to stand up there and talk. If you have 
something to say to the committee, say it. If you don’t I would 
appreciate if vou would quit it. 

Mr. Keecan. I have read your proposed bill in detail—— 

The Cuarrman. You haven’t read my proposed bill in detail be- 
cause I don’t have any. 

Mr. Keecan. I have read the one now pending in Congress. Let 
us say that. I thought it was yours. At least you should have 
something to say about it when it is passed, 1 am sure. I don’t mean 
to be facetious for one moment about this entire matter but what I 
say is that for two or three members of these schools in Memphis and 
others throughout the State who have enjoyed a good reputation, 
now to have that reputation in jeopardy because of a misunderstand- 
ing I feel that was not entirely on their part, that it came from the 
Government itself—— 

The Cuarrman. I think Mr. Hudgens has done mighty well for 
himself. I think the doctor can do the same for himself. 1 don’t 
think either one of them asked you to testify for them. Again, if 
you want to offer something as far as the good of the committee is 
concerned, we would like to have it. Otherwise I think we have 
heard enough. 

Mr. KereGcan. Very good, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is there anybody else who has something that you want to say to 
us? We want to be as fair as we can be, but we have a lot of work to 
do. We are going to Nashville tomorrow. We want to give every- 
body who has anything an opportunity. If they feel the committee 
has been unfair in any way, we would like to know about it. 

Mr. HupGens. May I make one more statement? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; Mr. Hudgens. 

Mr. Hupe@ens. On this proposed amount here the Veterans’ 
Administration is supposed to—— 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t understand that, Mr. Hudgens. 

Mr. HupcGens. The amount that Mr. Pickens read a while ago that 
Boone-Higgins had billed and they are withholding for overpay- 
ment 

The Cuarrman. Right. 

Mr. Hupgens. I questioned his figures according to the contract 
rate or they have lost some invoices—-one. According to the contract 
rate the St. Paul figure should be better than $59,000, and the Boone- 
Higgins at Chattanooga should be $80,000-and-something. The 
Hamilton Training is approximately correct. There is some more 
billing to go in on that. 

Mr. Faruerree. Mr. Hudgens, I believe you will find that those 
amounts have been recomputed to redetermine the tuition rate. 

Mr. Hupcens. One other thing I would like to bring out. The 
Veterans’ Administration told Melvin Conley, the director of Negro 
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schools, that if he would secure the schools, they would let him reopen. 
So we agreed to transfer the stock to Melvin Conley, the entire school, 
so he could reopen, if he would pay off the bills. He prepared a brief 
for the Veterans’ Administration. He reprepared the brief three times. 
He announced the school was going to reopen. I personally think 
Mr. Fatherree did everything within his power to get the school to 
reopen, but I think Washington clipped him so fast he didn’t know 
what happened. He had the veterans come in and report so they 
could reenter the school and then he had to tell them that they 
couldn’t reenter the school. I wanted to bring that out. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

If there is nothing else, it has been a pleasure to be in Memphis, 
Congressman Evins, the home of Cliff Davis. We are very much 
interested in the veterans program. We expect to make some recom- 
mendations, and if anybody has anything they want to submit to us 
later we will be glad to hear from any of you. 

If nobody else has anything else, the committee will stand ad- 
journed. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p.m. the committee hearings in Memphis, 
Tenn., were closed. ) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Setect Committee To INVESTIGATE THE 
EDUCATIONAL, TRAINING AND LOAN 
GuaRANTY ProGrams Unper tHe GI But, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in the 
Federal courthouse, Hon. Olin E. Teague, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Evins, Patten, and Scudder; 
Representative Sutton. 

Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director; B. J. Williams 
and Harry Hageney, investigators. 

The Cuarrman. The select committee will come to order. 

I would first like to say that Judge Davies, who very kindly con- 
sented for us to use his courtroom, has asked that there by no smoking 
in the room. We will comply with that request and will appreciate 
it if nobody will smoke in the courtroom. 

It is the pleasure of this committee to be in Tennessee, to be in the 
home town of Perey Priest. Congressman Priest would have been 
here with us, but there is legislation going on in Washington, and it 
was necessary that he be there. We do have with us Congressman 
Evins, who is a member of the committee, and Congressman Sutton, 
who is interested in what the committee is doing, sitting in with our 
committee. It is a pleasure to have Congressman Scudder, from 
California. Congressman Patten from Arizona, will show up later 
in the day, we hope. He wasn’t feeling very well this morning. 

I am sure that most people here know that this committee has 
conducted investigations all over the country. Our country spent 
some $14 billion attempting to help the veterans. It is the purpose 
of this committee to shed light on what has happened. It is not the 
purpose of this committee to persecute anyone. This committee 
hopes to be as fair as it is humanly possible for any one to be, and 
all we are interested in is the facts. After we have the facts, then the 
people of Tennessee can decide whether or not they want to continue 
spending their money to support a program of this kind or what kind 
of program we should have. Before the committee finishes its work 
it will make some recommendations to Congress as to what we think 
should be done to take any of the what we might call bugs out of this 
program where we may not have gotten our money’s worth to the 
taxpayer or to the veteran. 

We would like to inform any witnesses who appear before us that 
vou do not have to answer any questions if you believe that those 
questions will tend to incriminate you; and with that we will call as 
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our first witness Mr. J. Alton Barksdale, commissioner of education 
of the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Barksdale, will you hold up your right hand and be sworn? 
Do you solemnly swear the testimony you shall give this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Barkspa.e. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES ALTON BARKSDALE, COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, STATE OF TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Barksdale, we know that our people in the 
educational field have had quite a responsibility in this program, and 
from what we know we feel that you have done a good job. We feel 
that you can be of a lot of help to this committee in telling us what 
has been wrong with the program and what should be done to correct 
it. We appreciate your appearing before our committee. 

Mr. Mrapows. Mr. Barksdale, you realize we have Mr. Bryant 
here, who is director of the veterans’ division, and who will be more 
particularly acquainted with certain matters in detail. However, 
we did want the benefit of your advice and suggestions concerning the 
evolution of the policy of the State department of education pertain- 
ing to allowing the schools to do live work. We were particularly 
interested in your view of that problem and the problems you have 
had in connection with it since, L believe, at least the one of the records 
was signed by you as commissioner of education, others being signed 
by your predecessor. Would you outline briefly the evolution of that 
policy and the problems which have been encountered by the State 
department of education in regulating live work of trade schools 
approved for training veterans? 

Mr. Barkspate. As far as I know, there has been some question 
all along if live work should be done or to what extent it should be 
done, if it were actually necessary to promote a sound program of 
training. As you indicated in your question, certainly we have been 
concerned with it. We have tried to keep it to a minimum, and at 
one time we said there would be no more live work other than work 
done on automobiles belonging to the veterans who were enrolled in 
the schools and other personnel of the schools. In some instances 
trade-school operators informed us that they could not promote a 
sound training program without some live work. | recall that several 
operators did discuss that with me directly. Then we said we would 
permit only that amount of live work necessary to promote a sound 
training program and required the operators and owners of the schools 
to sign a statement to that effect along with a statement that the work 
was not solicited and they assumed no responsibility for it and the 
people who had the work done would pay for the materials that went 
into it. 

Mr. Meapows. Will vou review, if you can, the evolution of these 
various policies and modifications? We have here a memorandum 
dated August 16, 1949, which presumably was mailed to all trade 
schools training veterans under Public Law 346, which is signed by 
Mr. J. M. Smith, the Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Barkspate. I wouldn’t know exactly what caused Mr. Smith 
to do that at that time. That is exactly 1 year before I went to the 
office of education. 
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Mr. Meapows. The letter says in part: 


Complaints are reaching the office that some veterans’ trade schools are 
soliciting outside work for the purpose of securing live projects. It has been 
brought to our attention that some directors of trade schools are underbidding 
licensed shops on work that would normally be done by them. This office does 
not think it is the spirit and intent of the law under which veterans are training 
to compete with private industry. We realize there should be some live work 
carried on in these schools that would normally go to private business. Such 
live projects should be held to the minimum. We are taking this occasion to 
advise all trade schools not to accept live projects that would ordinarily go to 
private industry and to confine your own live projects to the property of the 
schools or the veterans that are enrolled at the school at the time the work is 
being performed. You are also advised that any continued abuse of the above 
practice may result in withdrawing approval of your school. We earnestly solicit 
your cooperation and request that it will not be necessary for us to take any such 
drastic action. 

That is signed by Mr. J. M. Smith, commissioner of education, 
dated August 16, 1949. 

That was 1 year before you took the office of commissioner of 
education. 

Mr. Barkspate. Exactly. 

Mr. Mrapows. Of course, then, the minimum criterion required 
for approval and operation of institutions for training veterans under 
Public Law 346, revised November 1, 1949, would also have been 
revised and published before your time. 

Mr. Barkspate. That is correct. 

Mr. Merapows. That publication also has some stipulations and 
criteria regarding live work. Page 12, paragraph 15, under the title 
“School Plan for Work Projects.” 

Each school, before approval is granted, will be required to submit its plan 
along with its application of how they propose to secure practice jobs for school 
projects. If any charges are made for work being done in the shop by the stud- 
ents, the school must submit its scale of charges for such work. (No labor charges 
may be made in the case of veteran trainees. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Barksdale, this letter which Mr. Smith wrote 
continued to be the policy after you took office? 

Mr. Barkspate. That is about the policy. At one time after 
that, as I recall, we attempted to remove live work from the category, 
and then became convinced that maybe the operators were unable 
to secure a sound training program without some live work. 

Mr. Mrapows. Would that be your letter of February 1, 1951, in 
which vou took that action? 

Mr. Barkspaue. Yes, sir; I guess so. 

Mr. Meapows. That letter is signed by Mr. J. A. Barksdale, com- 
missioner, which you presumably addressed to all students of the State. 

Mr. Barskpave. That is correct. It went to all of them. 

Mr. Mrapows. In which you say: 

Live projects are not permitted to be worked on if they are not school property 
or property of the veteran who is enrolled in the school or property of the veteran’s 
immediate family. The veteran must show that he or a member of his immediate 
family had owned this property for 30 days before the work is accepted by the 
school, 

That was the first directive that you issued yourself? 

Mr. Barxkspa.e. | believe it is. 

Mr. Mrapows. Along with that, I believe you also sent a certifica- 
tion which the school would be required to fill out to the effect that 
it is a training project. 
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Mr. Barkspa.e. A training project, that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Barksdale, we might tell you this is something 
we have run into every place. Down in Georgia the carpenter, 
think it was eventually proven, had used veterans to build houses in 
competition with private industry, and every place we run into this 
thing of auto mechanics being in competition with industry in the 
towns. 

Mr. Barkspa.e. It has caused us some concern. 

Mr. Meapows. To continue the examination of this policy as it 
was changed, there is a directive dated February 1, 1951, which super- 
sedes the directive of February 1, just read, signed by you, which 
says: 

Live projects not permitted to be worked on if they are not school property or 
property of the veteran who is enrolled in the school or property of the veteran’s 
immediate family. The veteran must show that he or a member of his immediate 
family has owned this property for 30 days prior to being accepted by the school. 
If it is necessary to accept live projects for repair other than as stated above in 
order to have a well-balanced training program, the attached form must be 
completed and retained by the school. If complaints are received by this office 
that school is abusing the privilege, it will result in withdrawal of the approval 
after investigation shows that the complaints are justified. 

That I presume is the policy as it stands today. 

Mr. Barkspa.e. That is correct. That is the last one. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you elaborate a little further on just where 
you feel the line should be drawn? This apparently removes the 
philosophy that there will be no work except on projects owned by 
the veteran and his family and allows some work to-be done. Where 
would you expect them to draw the line now? Under what directions 
do they operate? 

Mr. Barxspae. Under that, that if in their opinion the live work 
which is being done is necessary to promote a well-balanced training 
program, then with the certification which we require on file, they 
have been permitted to do some live work. 

Mr. Meapows. We are particularly concerned with problems 
which have arisen here in Nashville. Has this problem come to your 
attention in other parts of the State, other than schools here in 
Nashville, which are fully aware of, to have been discussed with your 
department? 

Mr. Barkspaue. I don’t believe that there has been one discussed 
with me other than schools located here in Nashville or very near 
Nashville. 

Mr. Meapows. Perhaps Mr. Bryant would be more appropriate 
to ask this, but in your set-up under Public Law 610 there are some 
Federal funds provided to engage additional instructors for private 
schools. Is there some additional inspector to determine compliance 
with this live work? 

Mr. Barkspa.e, Yes, sir. We have some men who do that work. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you tell us a little more about it? Do they 
act in their own discretion or do they make reports on schedule or 
how is that handled? 

Mr. Barkspa.e. It is my understanding that they visit the school 
and then they report to the Division of Veterans Education on what 
they have found there. 

Mr. Meapvows. Do you prefer that Mr. Bryant discuss this matter 
in detail? 
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Mr. Barxspa.e. I think I would. 

Mr. Meapows. Particularly would you prefer that he discuss the 
reports and actions which led to disapproval of the Tennessee Aute- 
motive Trade School or would you prefer to discuss those? 

Mr. Barkspa.e. It doesn’t particularly matter. That is one that 
I did have some discussion on, not with the owner of the school but 
with Mr. Bryant from time to time. I will answer anything I can 
about it. Then if you want a more detailed discussion, Mr. Bryant 
could certainly give it to you. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you review the happenings as they came to 
you regarding the Tennessee Automotive Trade School? As I 
understand it was disapproved. 

Mr. Barkspa.e. It was disapproved. I was aware that approval 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Meapows. Then what happened? 

The Cuarrman. It was disapproved, Mr. Barksdale, because of not 
obeying your regulations, your own live project regulation? 

Mr. Barxspate. It was disapproved because in the opinion of 
Mr, Bryant and the people who did the inspection there was too 
much live work there Then there resulted that period of readjusting 
to meet the directives which had gone out and which did later go out. 

Mr. Meapows I believe there was a hearing, at least an informal 
hearing. 

Mr. Barxspa.e. I didn’t attend the hearing. 

Mr. Meapows. That was attended by your representative? 

Mr. Barxspae. Mr. Bryant was there. 

Mr. Meapows. In this case we have heard some discussion of 
veterans appearing in mass as a result of the school being closed, 
Did they come to your office or did they go some place else? 

Mr. Barxspaue. No, sir; they didn’t. I believe that that may 
have happened prior to the time I went to the office of education. 
I am not certain. I am sure Mr. Bryant will know. 

Mr. Merapows. If it was in this connection they did not come to 
your office? 

Mr. Barkspa.e. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Commissioner Barksdale, I was out part of the time 
because I had a call. After this directive was issued regarding live 
projects, did the Department of Education made any inspections or 
investigations or any check to determine whether that directive was 
being complied with. 

Mr. Barxkspa.e. Yes, sir; from time to time there have been 
periodic visits down there, and within the last week or two, as a result 
of certain information which was furnished our office, there has again, 
been one but I do not have a report on this last visitation. 

Mr. Evins. Not speaking of that school specifically but generally 
throughout the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Barkspave. Generally that was true. We tried to do that. 

Mr. Evins. As a result of these investigations or checks, did you 
find that most of the schools in our State were complying with the 
regulations? 

Mr. Barkspate. There haven’t been many complaints. 

Mr. Evins. What did you find with respect to the two on which the 
committee questioned some of their practices here in Nashville, the 
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Tennessee Automotive Trade School, and trades training? What did 
your investigation reveal with respect to their compliance? 

Mr. BarkspaLe. The Automotive Trade School—is that it? [| 
have forgotten the name. The Tennessee Automotive Trade School? 

Mr. Evins. And trades training. 

Mr. BarkspaLe. We had had no complaint from anybody since 
November or December, whatever the date was when we did with- 
draw approval down there. After an agreement was effected we had 
no further complaint. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, you have just had no complaints. You 
didn’t make a constant check or investigation? You waited upon 
complaint, is that it? 

Mr. Barkspae. No, sir; I don’t mean that. I think there were 
visitations made there from time to time. Mr. Bryant could discuss 
that and probably give vou the exact dates when they were made. 
There was no withdrawal of inspection. 

Mr. Evins. Let me ask you another question. Do you think under 
the operation of this program for the future that enforcement should 
be on the State level or on the Federal level? We would know when 
the original GI bill of rights was written there was a controversy as to 
whether the State Department of Education should approve and super- 
vise the program or whether the Federal Government and the 
Veterans’ Administration should do so. Many feel that the Veterans’ 
Administration should run the program, others believe in States’ rights 
and believe that we should supervise our own education and training. 
What would be your views as to future policy? The committee is 
seriously interested in this problem of getting at the facts, and you 
are an educator and supervisor. You have had these problems. 

Mr. Barkspace. Mr. Evins, there are a great many things in it. 
This is just a ree opinion, and it might not be sound when you 
investigated it. One of the difficulties, of course, is an approving 
agency atte neil to say what is a satisfactory program of training. 
We had to operate on the basis that our purpose was to make available 
as far as we could a satisfactory school in which the veteran could 
receive the training which he wanted. Then you are compelled, in our 
position, to do that without any control of the cost, what the man 
needs, other than to suggest to him that he needs it. If we go into a 
school and say to an operator that he needs certain things, then he 
can say that he doesn’t have that in his cost program. 

Mr. Evins. In approving these schools, did you look to the number 
of students enrolled or the type of facilities and equipment, or just 
what was the criteria for determination of approval of the school? 

Mr. Barxspave. All of that would be supposed to enter into it, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What would be vour opinion as to the facilities of the 
Tennessee Automotive Trade School? 

Mr. Barxspa.e. I have not been there, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. You know of no violations of this regulation because 
no complaints were brought to your attention? Is that about it? 

Mr. Barkspave. I have had no complaints from the Veterans’ 
Division of Education since that time as to violation of the live 
projects work at Tennessee Automotive Trade School. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Seudder. 

Mr. Scvpper. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Parren. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Barksdale, I know that in Texas we have had 
many more complaints than it seems that you have had here. Do 
you attribute the lack of complaints to the regulation that you put 
out, that it did prevent abuses of this kind? 

Mr. Barkspace. | don’t know. I couldn’t answer that question. 
What we were trying to do was to keep these schools as schools and 
not as production lines 

The CHarrmMan. In other words, emphasizing education and not 
production? 

Mr. Barkspace. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. That is one of the reasons why I wanted to know 
whether or not you thought the facilities of this school were satis- 
factory. I haven't inspected it myself. 

Mr. Barxkspate. | haven't been there. 

Mr. Evins. But I heard they did not have facilities for institutional 
classroom training. ‘There is a distinction between on-the-job train- 
ing in which they go in and do a job, as you know, and institutional 
training. You don’t know whether or not their facilities are satis- 
factory for institutional training. 

Mr. Barkspaue. | haven't been to the school. My information 
is that they do have. Mr. Bryant can tell you about that in detail. 
He has been there. 

Mr. Evins. If Mr. Bryant gave approval, that represented sub- 
stantial approval. 

Mr. Barkspatr. Yes; we accepted his recommendations on ap- 
proval. 

The CuHarrmMan. As commissioner of education, Mr. Barksdale, 
what has been the biggest problem to come before you as far as the 
GI bill is concerned? 

Mr. Barkspaue. That is a difficult one to answer. I wouldn’t 
know what has been the worst thing. 

The Cuartrman. I don’t mean the worst thing. I mean what part 
of the program under the GI bill. What is the biggest problem which 
has been imposed upon the commissioner of education? 

Mr. Barkspate. Keeping these schools and the farm-training 
program operating satisfactorily as far as the approving agency is 
concerned, as far as the veteran is concerned. 

The CHarrman. What change in the GI bill would contribute to 
taking care of those problems? 

Mr. Barkspace. | would place it under the authority of one or the 
other. 

The CuarrmMan. Either the State or the Federal Government. 

Mr. Barkspate. Yes, sir; the entire program. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Barksdale, if the Federal Government is 
furnishing the money, you know that we, as Members of Congress, 
have a responsibility to the taxpayers to know something about where 
that money goes to. 

Mr. Barkspaue. You should have. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t believe that you could turn the money 
completely loose to the State unless you made that State contribute 
enough that they would be very much interested in seeing that they 
got their money’s worth from it. 
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Mr. Barxspate. I would make no recommendation that it be 
turned over to the State. I think either authority could control an 
educational program, a veterans’ training program. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Barksdale, will you discuss the circumstances 
which surrounded the dissolution of this injunction against you 
regarding the Tennessee Automotive Trade School? : 

Mr. Barkspae. At the time the injunction was filed, as I recall, it 
was filed on Wednesday or Thursday, sometime toward the end of the 
week, and I had a tight schedule and turned it over to General Berry 
and the attorney general’s office. I don’t recall which member of the 
attorney general’s office staff dissolved the injunction, but I do know it 
was Mettheed. 

Mr. Meapows. The injunction was to enjoin you from reapproving 
the school? 

Mr. Barkspave. From reapproving the school, as I recall. 

Mr. Meapvows. Then the injunction was dissolved a few days later? 

Mr. Barkspa.e. I believe on Saturday following its filing. I can’t 
recall the exact date it was filed. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you know the provisions of the dissolution? 
Do you know any of the conditions which the judge who dissolved the 
injunction imposed on the school whev he did dissolve the injunction? 

Mr. Barkspa.e. I suppose I knew at the time, but right now it is 
not in my mind. 

Mr. Meapows. We have here a photostatic copy of the decree 
dissolving the injunction against you. I won’t read it all, but one 
paragraph here reads: 

The complainant consenting thereto and it appearing to the court from the 
sworn answer of the defendant that the defendant proposes to approve the Tennes- 
see Automotive Trade School as a proper school for the training of veterans, upon 
the agreement of said school not to take any live work, that is, do work for the 
general public on their automobiles, and that such action on the part of the com- 
missioner would be proper. 

You are familiar with that particular provision of the decree, that 
the injunction was being dissolved on the condition that the school 
would take no further live work from the general public? 

Mr. Barxspa.e. [ am, or I guess | was at the time. 

Mr. Meapows. That is dated December 30, 1950. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Barksdale, as | get it, you are the commissioner 
of education of our great State, but vou have left the supervision of 
the veterans’ training program largely up to Mr. Brvant. 

Mr. Barxspate. Mr. Evins, I am compelled to do that as far as 
going into these schools is concerned. 

Mr. Evins. Details of inspections and facilities and criteria of 
courses largely, and also investigations and compliance are left up to 
him. 

Mr. Barxspae. To him and his staff. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you actually sign the approval notices your- 
self, Mr. Bardsdale, and the various regulations and the like? 

Mr. Barkspa.e. Those directives certainly | sign. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you sign the approval notice that goes to the 
school or the amended approvai notices telling them they are approved 
and authorizing the number of veterans and so forth? 

Mr. Barkspae. There has been no school approved since I went to 
the office of education other than the reapproval of this one. There 
has not been a new school established. 
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The Crareman. Allright, Mr. Barksdale; thank you very much, sir. 
We think that will be all. If you care to go, you are free to do so. 

Mr. Barxspate. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Meapows. The committee called Carl Hardin, who repre- 
sented the Independent Garagemen’s Association, but he is prevented 
from being here because of appearing in the Tax Court in Washington, 
D. C. In lieu of him, officials of the Independent Garagemen’s 
Association are being asked to appear and state their contention in 
this matter. We understand those are Mr. Nabors and Mr. Stubble- 
field and any others that thev care to briag along. We would like to 
have those persons appear jointly here. 

The CHarrman. Are those gentlemen in the room? Mr. Stubble- 
field? Mr. Nabors? Mr. Stubblefield, we would like for one of you 
to sum it up and cover whatever you want to present to the committee. 

Do vou gentlemen jointly and severally swear that the testimony 
you shall give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. STuBBLEFIELD. | do. 

Mr. Nasors. I do. 

Mr. Suppara. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HOWARD G. STUBBLEFIELD, THOMAS R. NABORS, 
AND LOUIS SUDDATH, NASHVILLE, TENN., REPRESENTING 
INDEPENDENT GARAGEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The CHarrman. Mr. Stubblefield, you may proceed as you see fit. 
We know this problem troubles you. Will you discuss the circum- 


stances surrounding the organization of this Independent Garagemen’s 
Association and the conditions which lead to it, the action of organizing 
it, the method of organizing it, the membership, and so forth. 

Mr. Sruspsierietp. It might be well to go back and enlighten you 
people that at the time this trade school was planned years ago, I was 
teaching in the trade school at Hume-Fogg High School under the 
State board of education in the city schools. I was selected as one of 
a committee to go to Chattanooga. I spent a week there under the 
supervision of the board of education to outline this trade program of 
training. We worked a solid week on this program. We tried to 
outline what would be fair as a whole set-up, to the schools and also 
the veterans. We were looking forward to it. When the law was 
passed we did our best to outline this course and break it down into 
the different departments and set up certain requirements. At that 
time I was teaching under the Smith-Hughes and George Acts, and 
we were not allowed at that time to take any projects or to do outside 
work. The State board would not allow us to do that. We were 
allowed to do work on the students’ cars and on teachers’ cars. That 
is the reason I am giving you the background of this. That was the 
plan, and when we set it up for the State, the program was that there 
would be no live projects outside of the school students and teachers. 

We adhered to that very strictly. I have been out of the school 
now about 3 years, and I was at that time owner and operator of a 
shop. I had a man who worked for me, so I quit and went back to my 
shop and turned it over to another teacher to take my place. 

Mr. Mrapows. You are presently engaged in this independent 
varageman’s work? 
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Mr. Srups_erietp. I have been for 28 years. At that time if I 
had taken in any work I would have been cutting my own throat as 
well as my own fellow garagemen’s. So I had planned that. As I 
say, | helped on it. I think there were five of us on that committee 
on the automotive-trade program. 

When this came up we began to have a loss of so many customers. 
We thought the schools were going to help us instead of hurt us, be- 
cause we needed somebody to train mechanics and helpers, but there 
was hardly a day passed or a week passed that somebody did not come 
in, and we found that they were going to the schools and recommend- 
ing their friends to go to these schools for work. We began to take 
notice of it. Even at the present time there is not a week which 
passes that I don’t have somebody at our shop. This last week Mr. 
William Morgan, Jr., of the Morgan Lamphere House, came in for a 
set of seat covers. He showed it to me and bragged on it and said, “1 
had it put on last Monday night a week ago out at Trades Training and 
it cost me $26 just for the material.” 

I think vou can get those put on for about $35 at a regular shop. 
1 didn’t talk to him any more. I thought I would just sit still. 

Mr. Roland Burch, of the New York Life Insurance Co., told me 
the same thing about a month ago. He went out in north Nashville, 
at the upholstery school in north Nashville. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you know the name of the school? 

Mr. Srupsierie_p. The Southern School of Upholstery, I believe 
the name was. There is hardly a day, I know hardly a week, passes 
that I don’t have somebody. We thought it was a danger to our 
trade. I took my books and checked my records, and I believe, if I 
remember right, it was around 40 percent at least of loss over the 
previous year before this school began to operate in competition. 

The garagemen joined together to try to get something definite to 
present to the board of education to help protect our interest, because 
these men are going to look to us for jobs. If they create animosity 
and hard feelings, of course we can’t hire them. We can’t support 
them to take our jobs away from us. We didn’t feel that as taxpayers 
it was fair to us to pay taxes to pay a teacher to train a student to take 
our business away from us. We pray to the committee to take up 
for us in the matter. 

Mr. Mrapows. I assume that the condition which you have de- 
scribed relative to your own business was typical of the others? 

Mr. SrussBLeFrieLp. Some are worse than that because they were 
closer to the scliools. Ours is centrally located in town. Sdéme of 
those that were near the schools were almost put out of business in 
those departments. 

Mr. Meapows. Is it the contention of the Independent Garagemen’s 
Association that any persons were put out of business as a direct 
result of these schools? 

Mr. Srupsierievp. I don’t know whether they were completely 
put out but they had to lay-off. One man told me he had to lay-off 
three or four men on account of this. 

Mr. Meapows. These conditions were things that prompted the 
organization of the Independent Garagemen’s Association? 

Mr. Sruss.erieip. Yes, sir; for their owr protection. The organ- 
ization was to try to get some control to protect us in our business. 
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Mr. Meapows. What is the association and what does it do? Will 
you discuss that? 

Mr. StuBBLeEFIELD. The Independent Garagemen’s Association was 
set up to work together for the betterment of the automotive mechani- 
cal trade, to provide fair-trade practices among ourselves and among 
the schools, to have fair-trade practices in regard to selling parts at 
wholesale prices to wholesalers. 

In other words, this came up: There are wholesale houses near the 
schools which gave out courtesy cards which would allow any student 
to by parts at wholesale price. They bought them for all their 
friends and all their neighbors, and everybody. Of course, that took 
away the business that should have gone to the independent garagemen. 

Mr. Meavows. You are still describing the conditions? 

Mr. Sruss.ierie._p. That was another condition. Another condi- 
tion was that we were checking on these mechanics, and in fact I had 
several mechanics on on-the-job training for a while. These otber 
mechanics that were in the schools would come to us for jobs and 
when we would try them we found that they were not qualified. We 
couldn't hire them. I have one boy working for me now who comes 
on in the morning and leaves at 4:30, a colored boy. He has been 
going to school for going on 3 years, and personally I can’t see that 
he is qualified to do anything. I have tried him. I have had to 
take him off the few jobs he was supposed to know because he can’t 
handle it. He is supposed to know body and fender work. He 
already had graduated from that department into the upholstery 
department. I tried him on the fenders and I have decided I can’t 
use him on it at all. He still is going to school in the upholstery de- 
partment. 

Mr. Merapows. Tell the committee about the organization of the 
Independent Garagemen’s Association. Who is in the association 
and how large an organization it is. 

Mr. SruspsBierievip. It 4s made up—lI believe we have about 50 
members on the roll—made up of the independent garagemen of 
Nashville, that is, not the dealers. The dealers are not in this. 
It is just those that are working independently of the dealers. These 
men pay their taxes, their licenses, hire their own men and bave to 
make their living from their labor and what little profit they make off 
the supplies. They have no cars to sell at all. We don’t sell auto- 
mobiles. For that reason we had to band together for the betterment 
of the association, not just this school business, because the schools 
could have been a whole lot of help to us if they had been operated as 
they should have. 

Mr. Meapvows. When was the organization formed, Mr. Stubble- 
field? 

Mr. Srupsuerievp. | believe Mr. Nabors could tell us. 

Mr. Napors. In February a year ago. 

Mr. SruspsB.LeFieLp. More than that, about 2 years ago, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Napors. 1950. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Stubblefield, do you know if this same 
problem has come up in other parts of Tennessee? 

Mr. Srussierieip. We have heard that it has. We were primarily 
interested here and have not investigated the other cities, but rumors 
came to us that they had the same problems that we had. 
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Mr. Meapvows. Who organized the Independent Garagemen’s 
Association? Who were the elected officers of the association? 

Mr. Srussierievp. | wasn’t in right at the very organization, but 
if I remember right it was Mr. Allison Todd who was president. Then 
we had Mr. Doyle Beard, I believe, who was secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. Nabors and myself and a Mr. Johnson and Mr. Moore. There 
are about six or seven on the board of directors who formulate it. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you seek legal advice? 

Mr. SruBBLEFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Who was your attorney? 

Mr. Srussierietp. We have had two or three attorneys during 
the time. We had Mr. White, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Carl Hardin. 

Mr. Meapows. What action did the Independent Garagemen’s 
Association take or attempt to take? 

Mr. SrusBLerieLp. We attempted to get an injunction against 
the schools to keep them from doing live work. 

The CHarrman. Which schools? 

Mr. Srussierretp. We selected the ones that were hurting us the 
most as outstanding examples. 

Mr: Meapows. Which were they? 

Mr. Stussierietp. The Tennessee Automotive Trade School. 
That was the one that was hurting us the most, it seemed, at that 
time. We used that as an example to try one case and if the court 
ruled on that case, the rule should apply to all cases instead of spread- 
ing it out into many complications. 

Mr. Meapows. What did you attempt to do specifically? 

Mr. Srusse.erietp. To get an injunction against them to keep 
them from doing work in competition with independent garage work. 
Mr. Meapows. Were you successful in securing the injunction? 

Mr. Stusps_erieLtp. We got an injunction; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Then what happened? 

Mr. Srursverrevp. It seemed that something came up and they 
dissolved the injunction pretty quick. 

Mr. Merapows. Do you know the reason the injunction was 
dissolved? 

Mr. Srupps.ieritetp. We never knew for sure. We couldn’t find 
out for sure why. We knew it was dissolved for some reason. 

Mr. Meapows. Are we correct in our impression that the injunction 
was secured initially on a technicality that the charter of the school 
did not provide for live work and the charter was amended and the 
injunction was dissolved because that technicality was then removed? 
Is that your understanding of the case? 

Mr. SruseLerie._p. At the time we filed this case in court—I have 
a copy of the charter and also the amendment in my file here—that 
charter was very vague. Judge Schreiber, when he read it, shook his 
head and said “It is so vague | can’t understand it.”’ According to 
law, they don’t have a charter. According to law they had not 
complied with the State charter law and it had never been recorded. 
In other words, they were operating without a license according to 
our best knowledge. 

Mr. Meapows. I don’t know what time that action was, but we 
have here a charter that witnesses acknowledgment by the State 
January 1950. : 

Mr. Srupps_Leriecp. It was supposed to be recorded and they had 
never recorded it. The law requires it to be recorded, sir. They had 
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never recorded that charter with the State until the suit was brought 
against them. Then we found that it was not correct in some form, so 
they hurried up and had that amended. 

Mr. Meapows. Following the amendment injunction was dissolved? 

Mr. Strupsierievp. It was dissolved; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. What further action did the Independent Garage- 
men’s Association take? 

Mr. Srussierie_p. The injunction according to our understanding 
was that they could not take any live projects. We found that they 
were taking live projects. In order to prove our point, we got affida- 
vits from our customers and friends showing that they were having 
work done at this school and other schools at the time. 

Mr. Meapows. What did you do with the affidavits? 

Mr. Stussverre tp. We filed them with the committee, I suppose. 
We have some here. 

Mr. Meapows. You filed them with the committee or with the 
State Department of Education? 

Mr. Sruppeverievp. Mr. Bryant, the State Department of Educa- 
tion. That is where we filed them. 

Mr. Meavows. Was any action taken on them? I suppose you 
filed these affidavits showing that live work was being done with the 
statements of the conditions that existed. 

Mr. Sruspsierietp. Yes, sir. We have still been filing them up 
until about a week ago. Mr. Williams has them. 

Mr. Meapows. Yes, we have copies of them. If you have seen 
the witness list, you see that we plan to call a number of individuals 
who allegedly had live work done. Are there any other persons? 
These people of course can speak for themselves. There is no par- 
ticular reason for you to repeat what your understanding is of what 
they are going to say. 

Do you have any other cases that you would like to discuss which 
have come to your particular attention, any evidence that you 
believe shows that this school has either failed to comply with the 
State regulations, or the decree dissolving the injunction, or the 
Veterans’ Administration regulations? 

Mr. Stuppierietp. We have these affidavits. You see, there 
were several of us working on this deal, and it might be well for Mr. 
Nabors or Mr. Suddath to tell some of those. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Stubblefield, as I get it from your testimony, at 
the time you worked with the Government in the education and 
training program under the Smith-Hughes Act, live projects were 
properly prohibited? 

Mr. StuspBLeFIEe.Lp. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. And competition was not allowed? 

Mr. Stupsierreip. Absolutely not allowed. 

Mr. Evins. But since you have come into the business as a garage- 
man you have found that under this program you have suffered sub- 
stantial competition? 

Mr. Srussieriev_p. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. I believe you testified up to how much percentage? 

Mr. Stunsierietp. I checked my books carefully for one solid 
year after the school began to operate and it fell off, I believe, 50 
percent. 

Mr. Evins. Would you say that that is pretty general with respect 
to other garagemen? 
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Mr. Sruss.erieip. Some suffered more than I did, much more. 

Mr. Evins. You do have information to the effect that this com- 
petition has continued after the issuance of the directive by the 
State Department of Education? 

Mr. SrupsBieriewp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You feel that any future program certainly should 
have a safeguard written into the law which would prohibit competi- 
tion wherein veterans are trained? 

Mr. SruspsBuerieip. Yes, sir. Not only that, but be enforced. It 
has not been enforced. 

Mr. Evins. | think that the affidavits should be placed in the record 
or if someone could give us a summary of them as to what they show. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, if you will let us have those 
affidavits, Mr. Stubblefield, we will place them in the record. 

Mr. Sruspsierievp. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Mr. Chairman, the following affidavits have been 
submitted, I believe, all provided initially by this association: Mr. 
Doyle Chapman, Mr. Millard Dozier, Mr. Jim Dorman, Mr. Thomas 
E. Hanvey, Mr. Willard York, Mr. James Gordon Bell, Mr. Marvin 

Binkley, and also affidavits by Mr. Howard G. Stubblefield, Mr. 
George B. Buchanan, Mr. Foy Russell Sweeney, W. B. Thompson, 
Michael Wade, Thomas R. Nabors, Clyde A. Scott. 

Most of those witnesses, Mr. Chairman, will be called here to speak 
for themselves. However, if Mr. Stubblefield or Mr. Nabors have 
other cases that you would like to cite supporting your contention we 
would like you to go into those. However, these other persons will 
testify for themselves, 

Mr. Witutams. Mr. Chairman, I may add here that I was supplied 
with about five or six affidavits by Mr. Stubblefield. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, could I ask the witness a question, 
please. I have been listening to your testimony, and we have the 
same problem in all other vocational schools. It is pretty difficult 
for a person to get an education except by experience. You know 
that regardless of what mechanical work you are doing, experience 
and continuation of the work makes you a better mechanic. We 
have a problem in endeavoring to set these schools up. I appreciat« 
the competition that you are up against, but the thought rather struck 
me as something that your association and others of that type might 
take recognition of, and that is without a doubt on the streets of this 
city and all other cities there are a lot of jalopies running around that 
are unsafe to be on the highways. Where it could be determined that 
they were unsafe, they could be brought in to these schools and may- 
be repaired for the cost of the parts, the actual cost, so as to take any 
profit out of the operation of these schools and still give the students 
a chance to work on these various projects and not be of injury to the 
garage where more than likely the car would never come in. You 
have a lot of these friendly fenders on the streets waving at you, and 
they could be straightened and the cars could be put in better shape. 
I think that is something that could be considered and maybe various 
types of mechanical schools could be operated without giving-to you 
the competition you evidently experience at this time. 

Mr. Srussierieip. May | answer you on that? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 
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Mr. Strussierieip. That idea sounds good on the outside, but in 
the school where I taught, Hume-Fogg, I had about 36 students, and 
I had room for only about four cars and we had more work all the 
time than those 36 students can handle. You can see how many cars 
it would take if vou really taught them what they should know and 
to really turn out worth-while work. On the other hand, those jalopies 
you are speaking about, provision has been made for these schools 
to buy whatever they needed to teach these students with, with the 
taxpaver’s money, so why should we pay taxpayer’s money to buy 
the materials when they turn right around and collect for it? 

Mr. Scupper. I mean that the person who owns the car could 
have it repaired, like a hardship case which more than likely would 
never come into your garage, a hardship case in which they pay the 
actual cost of parts, and then the students could work on those. 

Mr. Sruspsiertie vp. | still say it is good but you can’t control it. 

The CuarrmMan. Your definition of live project, Mr. Stubblefield, 
is an outside car. They work on cars, Mr. Scudder, ones belonging to 
the students or the faculty of the school. 

Mr. SrussLerie_p. We are talking about outside jobs that do not 
belong to those related to the school. 

Mr. Scupper. I| understand that, but there could be possibly some 
useful benefit that they could render and be of benefit to the citizens 
of the community. I know a lot of these cars should be condemned 
and taken off the roads in my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Nabors, do you have anything to say to us on 
this particular phase of the problem? 

Mr. Nasors. The only trouble I have really encountered on that 
is due to the fact that for myself I just started in business since the 
General Motors strike in 1945. Prior to that I used, to work for 
someone else. What I experienced when I first started, everybody 
enjoved very good business just after the war, but as time has gone 
along it seemed that the business got away. My situation was that 
about the time we started trying to get some relief from this situation, 
I was just about in the act of closing my doors. I had one mechanic 
and a helper. That is all I needed. At that time I made arrange- 
ments with a local finance company to do all their repairing on their 
cars, with a provision that when I was working on their cars and I was 
lucky enough to have a customer, I could stop and get on the cus- 
tomer’s job and get him out, and then get back on the other job. 
It gave me some relief to bridge over the spare time I would have had. 
We got along very well on that, but then T have encountered quite a 
bit of trouble with job estimates. People come by and want an 
estimate. The insurance companies wouldn’t make them a settlement 
unless somebody made them two or three estimates. They would 
tell us they wanted an estimate, that they wanted to get the insurance 
settlement but they were going to put the car in a school to have it 
done. We finally got to the place that we would first talk to the 
people and if they were going to do that. we didn’t make them an 
estimate. We have made some estimates where the customer agreed 
to pay for the estimate. We charged for the time, a cost of $5. 

Mr. Evins. You are for training of veterans and providing them 
with good training, but you don’t believe it was the intent of Con- 
gress in enacting the law to set up competition to you? 

Mr. Nasors. Definitely. 
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Mr. Evins. You feel as a taxpayer that you are making your con- 
tribution toward the maintenance of the school and also to the educa- 
tion of the veteran, and your contribution does not include their 
being in competition with you? 

Mr. Naspors. I have two boys who are veterans and have never 
had training, in the printing business. They both have good jobs 
and are doing very well at it. 

Mr. Evins. Does your testimony coincide with that of Mr. Stub- 
blefield as far as injury to your business is concerned? 

Mr. Nasors. That is right. As I said, I haven’t suffered too 
much for the reason that I started since the school got started and | 
made this connection with the finance company. Otherwise I would 
possibly be out of business now. 

Mr. Evins. As a matter of fact, you would welcome qualified 
trained mechanics and repairmen so that you might offer them em- 
ployment. yourself? 

Mr. Nasors. That is definitely right; yes, sir. In fact, I need a 
metal man and mechanic. Our mechanic is out sick. I think he 
had a little trouble and I am going to lose him. I do need a mechanic 
If I had a good qualified mechanic, and he could be available, I could 
put him to work in the morning. I have tried one or two students, 
and they were very unsatisfactory. They were piddlers on the job, 
wasteful and didn’t know how. They had had the theoretical train- 
ing, it seemed, and then when they came to us to get the know-how 
they seemed to be piddlers like they had been going to school 5 hours 
a day just piddling around. 

The Caatrman. Mr. Nabors, there are bad apples in every barre! 

Mr. Nasors. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have reason to believe that the majority 
of the students are that way, or do you believe these are exceptions 
to the rule? 

Mr. Napors. Sir, one of the administrators that goes around and 
checks on the veterans told me that he figured Boot 10 percent 
would turn out O. K., that they would be well pleased if they got 
10 percent. 

Mr. Mrapows. Mr. Suddath, do you have anything you would 
like to add? 

Mr. Supparn. I think there is one thing we haven’t brought up 
We kept working trying to get these schools to operate like they 
should, and the association sent a car and put it in, the association 
to pay for the metal work and painting to be done on it. Mr. Buch- 
anan put the car in the school. It belonged to ore of the men of the 
association. It cost $74 to get the car painted. “We got an itemized 
statement on all that before he paid the bill. 

This gentleman here was talking about letting them work on old- 
model cars. It would take three or four men there to watch them 
do it if that happened. 

Mr. Meapows. Is it your implication that $74 in this particula: 
case was too much, was more than the cost of the material? 

Mr. Suppatru. Any paint shop would paint a car for $60, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why would people take them there if it cost them 
$74? 

Mr. Suppatu. We took it there to try to show what they were 
doing. Mr. Bryant was going to try to help us on this situation and 
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try to get us some relief on it. I was working seven men in my garage 
until a year and a half ago. 

The Cuarrman. Back to my question: Why would a person take 
their car there and pay $74 to get the car painted? 

Mr. Suppata. They won't tell them what it costs until after they 
get the car out, until they go to get the car. They were going out and 
estimating, making estimates like we were, but they quit that. 

The CHarrMAN. Wouldn’t it soon get around town what it cost 
and people would know? Do you think that as to most of the cars 
that came out of that school, that it cost more to paint them there? 

Mr. Suppatu. It cost more to do the work on some of them that 
we particularly have affidavits on than an independent garage would 
bid on the cars. 

Mr. Meapows. In the majority of instances is the case described 
here previously on the seat covers typical? You said $26 for a $35 
set of seat covers? 

Mr. SruBBLEFIELD. $26 is what they charged us for material. 
Anybody knows it doesn’t take that much material to make seat 
covers. Also I have a photostatic copy of a repair job where they 
used $14.40 worth of surfacers, $7.45 worth of paint on a paint job, 
$2.40 worth of thinner. Anybody with common sense knows that is 
an impossibility. 

Mr. Meapvows. Which job is that? 

Mr. Suppatu. That is the one that I have a photostatic copy of. 

Mr. Meavows. What person’s name does that job appear in? 

Mr. Supparu. In the name of Mr. I have it here in my file. 
That was typical. Also one of them used 100 pounds of lead on one. 

Mr. Meapows. The point Iam making, Are those jobs that we will 
come to in the list of witnesses that I have read to you, or was this 
additional? 

Mr. Suppatu. This is additional. It is a photostatic copy. We 
used this to illustrate the waste of material or else they were charging 
too much for the material. 

The CHarrMan. Do you have a name that will tie it down to a 
person? 

Mr. Supparu. I will give you the photostatic copy to look at if I 
can find it here. I think I can find it in my file. These are typical 
cases that we were using to show that something was wrong. That 
is what woke us up to the fact. Here is the case right here |showing 
document to the committee]. Common sense tells you you can’t mix 
a barrel of cement with a gallon of water. Neither can you mix 
4 or 5 gallons of surfacer and 2 or 3 gallons of paint with 1 gallon of 
thinner. 

Mr. Merapvows. This paper of which you have given us a photo- 
static copy-—— 

Mr. Suppatu. That was an actual bill that they received, itemized 
statement on the job. 

Mr. Meapows. Bears the name Nashville Auto-Diesel College, 
body and fender department, 1105 Grundy Street, Nashville, Tenn., 
No. 83, and the owner of the automobile is indicated as Archie J. 
Strand. 

Mr. SrusBBLerievp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suppara. H. O. Ball owns that school. He is running one 
legitimate school and two illegitimate. 
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Mr. Meapows. The total of this bill is a great variety of items. 

Mr. Srussverievp. The materials on that absolutely would not 
be required to do the job. 

Mr. Merapows. The total of the bill is $133.09. 

The CuarrMan. Paint is listed as $7.45, the thinner listed $2.60. 

Mr. Sruspierievp. Yes, sir. And then the surfacers just to fill 
up little cracks. 

The Cuareman. Surfacer $14.40. 

Mr. Meravows. There is no entry of quantity. 

Mr. Srussierretp. We know from the price about what the quan- 
tity would be. That would be about 3 gallons of surfacer and you 
know you use about a quarter to a half gallon on a job, perhaps. You 
have to mix it about three to one. The thinner costs $1-something a 
gallon. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you have any other cases, other than those we 
are going to call, that you want to cite? 

Mr. Srusspierretp. I think that will be enough. I believe my 
experience is in my affidavit. I have gone into some of these schools 
at night, and cars would be stacked clear on out in the street, plumbers 
and electricians, and even just common laborers in Nashville having 
work done at night. They were stacked clear out in the street. Two 
of my friends were teachers, I knew. I went out there to see them. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chapman, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
evidence you are about to give this committee will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cuapman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DOYLE E. CHAPMAN, JR., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CHarrmMan. Have a seat and give your full name, occupation, 
and address for the record, please. 

Mr. Cuapman. Doyle E. Chapman, Jr., 401 North First Street, 
service-station operator. 

Mr. Meavows. Mr. Chapman, have you ever had any work done 
in these schools? 

Mr. Cuapman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Which one? 

Mr. Cuapman. Tennessee Automotive. 

Mr. Meavows. About what date did you have that work done? 

Mr. Cuapman. I am not sure, sir, about October of 1949. I am 
not sure about the date. 

Mr. Meapows. You think it was in the month of October 1949? 

Mr. Cuapman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you tell the committee generally the deal that 
was made, the circumstances surrounding the transaction. Proceed 
in your own way without questioning and tell us what happened then, 
the nature of the transaction. 

Mr. Cuarpman. The car was in an accident in May 1949. It was 
an old model. Parts were scarce and hard to get hold of. I went in 
to see a Mr. Conyer, instructor there at the school. 1 knew him pre- 
viously. He worked on the car, not in the school but in the shop that 
he operated. We discussed the car, about the parts being scarce. |! 
told him that I would look around and try to get these parts for the 
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car, Which I did. Some of the parts came from Toledo, Ohie. A 
brother-in-law found them. I took the car in and it was repaired at 
the school. 

Mr. Meapows. When you took the car there you talked with a 
Mr. C-o-n-y-e-r? 

Mr. CuapMman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Did he make an estimate and tell you how much 
he was going to charge you when you took the car in? 

Mr. Cuapman. No, sir. He said he couldn’t make an estimate, 
but he gave me an approximate figure. 

Mr. Mrapvows. What was the approximate figure that he gave you? 

Mr. Cuapman. Around $69, I believe. 

Mr. Mravows. How long did it take to repair your car? How long 
did the school have it? 

Mr. Cuapman. They had it about 2 weeks. 

Mr. Mrapows. When you went for the car how much were you 
charged for the job? 

Mr. Cuapman. I believe it was $69. I am not positive. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you pay by check or cash? 

Mr. Cuapman. Cash. 

Mr. Merapows. Were you given an itemized bill or a receipt of any 
type? 

Mr. Cuapman. I was given just a receipt, but I didn’t take care 
of it. I threw it away. Nothing more was said about it. 

Mr. Mrapows. You were not given a bill listing the materials that 
were used? 

Mr. CHapmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Do you know of anyone else who has had their 
cars repaired at these schools? 

Mr. Cuapman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you list them by name or general description, 
the condition which makes vou say that you know of other people? 
In vour affidavit vou didn’t list them by names. You said you know 
a number of other people. 

Mr. Cuapman. I wouldn't want to involve them. I know of some 
who have had their cars repaired in these schools. 

Mr. Meapows. Do vou have any contention regarding the value 
of the job? Was the job properly done? 

Mr. Cuapman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Was it worth $69? 

Mr. Cuapman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You wouldn't have any way of knowing whether 
that was the cost of supplies or whether that represented any profit 
to the school over and above the cost of supplies? 

Mr. Cuapman. No, sir; I wouldn’t. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chapman, what was your occupation at the 
time you had this work done? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Service station operator. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were not a student in the school? 

Mr. Cuapman. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Doyle, did vou solicit the school to do your work 
for you or did the school solicit you? 

Mr. Cuapman. I went to the school first. 
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Mr. Evins. You just knew about it and went down and asked 
them to do a job for you? 

Mr. Cuapman. This Mr. Conyer I spoke about was an instructor 
at the school, and he worked on my car. His father ran a garage 
and he had worked on the car before. 

Mr. Evins. You knew him ard went down and solicited him to do 
the job for you? 

Mr. CuapMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chapman. 

Is Mr. Jim Dorman in the room? 

Mr. Dorman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Will you come up, please, sir. Will you hold up 
your right hand and swear that the testimony you shall give before 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Dorman. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF CARMON E. DORMAN, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, please, sir, and state your name, 
address, and occupation for the record. 

Mr. Dorman. My name they have there. My real name is Car- 
mon E. Dorman, but they gave me that nickname as Big Jim. I live 
at 116 Forty-third Avenue North, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Dorman, have you ever had any dealings 
with the Tennessee Automotive Trade School, Inc.? 

Mr. Dorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you discuss those? 

Mr. Dorman. I don’t know just when it was. I think it was in 
either 1948 or 1949. I don’t know the date. I went in there one 
night with a 1937 Plymouth and the attendant there I told him I 
wanted to have the right fender knocked out, and not to do anything 
else to it but knock that right fender out. Not to add no lead and 
don’t do anything to it. I just wanted it where it wouldn’t hit the 
wheel. The next day or so I went back to see about the car, and 
somebody had scratched all over the body. It looked like sandpaper. 
So I just told them, just take some paint and dab along that and leave 
it like it was, because it was just an old car that I used to go to work. 
I went back the next 2 or 3 days, whenever it was, and they had 
painted it and I don’t know what all they had done to it. I believe 
it was around $60. When I took it in there all I wanted was just a 
fender knocked out. 

Mr. Merapows. After it had been painted did they present you a 
bill or did they tell you how much it would cost? 

Mr. Dorman. When I went to get it he said, “You will have to go 
to the office.’”” When I went to the office they said, “It will take $60 
to get it.” I believe it was $60. I can’t be sure on the figures. 

Mr. Meapows. Here is the affidavit you made about a year ago. 
You said approximately $50. 

Mr. Dorman. Whatever it was. I don’t know exactly. Approxi- 
mately $50. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you pay the $50? 
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Mr. Dorman. No, sir; I. didn’t. I replevined my car. The 
attorney that they had working for them was my attorney, which 
was Mr. Daniel, who later killed himself. He said, “Jim, just try 
to get some kind of settlement with them if you can.’”’ So I talked 
to this gentleman, Mr. Baxter, and he wouldn’t give me no settlement. 
[ told him I had only $30 and would he let me have my car. I gave 
him the $30, but I guess I was supposed to pay the other but he didn’t 
send me any bill. 

Mr. Meapows. You paid the $30 and took your car? 

Mr. Dorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Did he give you any kind of receipt? 

Mr. Dorman. No, sir. I asked him for an itemized statement 
and they wouldn’t give me an itemized statement. 

Mr. Meapvows. Did they give you a receipt? 

Mr. Dorman. Yes, sir. I believe he gave me a receipt. 

Mr. Meapows. You paid cash and you got a cash receipt? 

Mr. Dorman. I believe he gave me a receipt. I wouldn’t be 
positive about it. 

Mr. Meapows. But you did not get an itemized statement? 

Mr. Dorman. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. And you specifically requested it? 

Mr. Dorman. Yes, sir. I asked him if he would give me one. He 
had one there but wouldn’t give it to me. So many sand disks, and 
so many pounds of lead and all that kind of stuff. He wouldn’t give 
me an itemized statement. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you know of anyone else who has had cars 
repaired to your pe rsonal knowledge in this particular school? 

Mr. Dorman. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You had a bumped fender and you asked them just to 
knock the fender out? 

Mr. Dorman. Yes, sir. That is what I had. I went in there one 
night about I guess around 7 :30. 

Mr. Evins. How long—lI believe you said it took 2 weeks to get 
your car out? 

Mr. Dorman. I don’t remember the exact number of days. I 
went back in a day or two about the fender and he said he hadn’t 
got that fixed. He hadn’t got the fender fixed. 

Mr. Evins. The Vv had done something else to your car? 

Mr. Dorman. Yes, sir. Some of the students or somebody had 
taken what looked like sandpaper and went over the car. 

Mr. Evins. You didn’t ask them to paint it or do anything else 
at the time? 

Mr. Dorman. No, I didn’t ask them to paint the car. 

Mr. Evins. How long did it take you before you got your car out? 

Mr. Dorman. I guess from the time I first put it in there I would 
say about a week, I guess, just roughly speaking. I would say 
about a week. 

Mr. Evins. Do you think the amount of money you paid was more 
than you would have paid for just having the fender knocked out at 
your instruction? 

Mr. Dorman. When I first took it in there I wanted just the fender 
knocked out and no paint on it. You see, it was dragging on the 
wheel. It was an old car and I was going to put a little paint on it. 
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The Cuarrman. Why did you go there to this school, Mr. Dorman? 

Mr. Dorman. I had heard from other men that they would fix it 
for me. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Dorman. 

Is Mr. Thomas E. Hanvey in the room? 

Mr. Hanvey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Hanvey, will you raise your right hand and 
swear the testimony you shall give this committee will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hanvey. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS E. HANVEY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CuHarrmMan. Have a seat, please, sir. State your full name 
and your address and your occupation. 

Mr. Hanvey. My name is Thomas E. Hanvey. I live at 4806 
Nevada Avenue. I am a school teacher. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Hanvey, vou have heard the questions we 
have asked the other two witnesses? 

Mr. Hanvey. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you tell us what work vou had done at the 
school and how you came to go there. 

Mr. Hanvey. All right. Im about August or September, I don’t 
know just exactly the date, I had a paint job done on a 1933 Plymouth. 
I took it to the Tennessee Automotive Trade School. I talked to a 
fellow, I believe his name was Kirby. I asked him what he would 
charge me to do the job, but he didn’t tell me exactly what it would 
cost. I told him to go ahead and do it, and he took it. I came back 
in about 3 or 4 days and got the car after the paint job was completed. 

Mr. Meapows. What was the charge? 

Mr. Hanvey. I don’t recall exactly. I think it was around $29 
or $30, something like that. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Meavows. Your affidavit of June 6, 1951, indicates about $35 
to $39 to the best of vour recollection. 

Mr. Hanvey. There was some mechanical work done. I believe 
they put spark plugs im and charged me for those. 

Mr. Meapows. We have a check signed by you dated October 21, 
1950, payable to the Tennessee Automotive Trade School, for $36.19. 
Would that be the correct amount? 

Mr. Hanvey. Yes. I think the paint job was around $29 some- 
thing and maybe the rest was for the spark plugs. I am not sure. 

Mr. Meapows. Were you given an itemized bill? 

Mr. Hanvey. I was given a bill. I don’t recall whether it was 
itemized or not. I do reeall that the paint job was so much and the 
other was so much. 

Mr. Meapows. Were you satisfied with the work that was done? 

Mr. Hanvey. For my own purpose; ves. It was a very inferior 
grade of work done on it but it didn’t matter to me because it was 
an old car. 

Mr. Meapows. You made some reference in vour affidavit about 
your opinion as to the way the painting was done. . 

Mr. Hanvey. It was a very inferior job. There were spots left 
on there that were not painted. The upholstery was pulled out. 
There was a place in the back dented in. They left the upholstery 
out. I had to fix it back. There were a few other things. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Hanvey, did they inquire of you whether you 
were a student or employed at the school or make any inquiry as to 
that? 

Mr. Hanvey. No, they did not. 

Mr. Meapows. Were other cars there being worked on when you 
took your car in? 

Mr. Hanvey. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. To your knowledge do you know whether anyone 
else has had their car repaired in this school or a similar school? 

Mr. Hanvey. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Will vou tell the committee exactly how you 
decided to go to this school, what prompted you to take your car 
there? 

Mr. Hanvey. I just heard of the school and I knew of jobs being 
done there. I took it over on that basis. 

Mr. Meapows. Would you say it was general knowledge that you 
could get work done in these schools? You say you heard of it. 
Did someone tell you? 

Mr. Hanvey. It was just general knowledge that I could get the 
work done there. 

Mr. Meapows. You testified that to the best of your recollection 
it was the summer of 1950, probably August or September? 

Mr. Hanvey. Something like that. 

Mr. Merapows. It was the Tennessee Automotive Trade School? 

Mr. Hanvey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Hanvey. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Willard York in the room? 

Mr. York, will you hold up your right hand and swear that the 
testimony you shall give before this committee will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. YOrK. | do. 
TESTIMONY OF WILLARD YORK, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CuarrMan. Have-yourself a seat, Mr. York, and give your 
full name, address, and occupation, please. 

Mr. York. My name is Willard York, 265 Hermitage Avenue. 
I am in the grocery business. 

The Cuarrman. You heard the questions we asked the previous 
two or three witnesses. Will you tell us what work vou had done at 
the school, how you came to be therg, what you paid for it, and whether 
you were satisfied with it or not? 

Mr. York. A customer recommended that I go to the school, said 
they would do the work for just the parts cost on it. So I had a wreck 
with my car and I took it over there to a Mr. Kirby. I asked him 
what the price would be, and he said he didn’t know. 1 said, “Can't 
you give me a rough estimate?” He said, “No, I can’t give you any 
idea at all.” So I put it in and he said he would have it out in 2 or 
3 davs. Three to five davs | went back and asked for it. He kept 
putting me off. Every day I would call and he said it would be ready 
in a couple of hours. He put me off that way for 3 weeks, approx- 
imately. Finally 1 went out there to get it. 1 talked to Mr. Kirby 
and he told me $197 and wouldn’t give me any statement on it. | 
asked him for an itemized statement. Mr. Baxter came up and cursed 
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me and told me to get out of there, unless I had $197 I wouldn’t get 
any car. He didn’t even introduce himself or anything. Very roughly 
he told me he was going to throw me out. That was the general idea. 
So I left. I got my attorney—no, first I went back to get the money 
and bring it out there to pay him if he would give me an itemized 
statement. Mr. Kirby then drew back his fist and said, “T will kill 
you, you little rat, if you don’t get out of here.” So TI left. I have a 
witness to that, too. I left then. So I went and replevined my car 
and then after a while my lawyer and Mr. Baxter’s lawyer settled 
the case. 

Mr. Mrapows. What settlement was made? 

Mr. York. The bill, I believe, was about $193, and they settled 
for $147. 

Mr. Mrapows. What is your testimony as to when this occurred? 

Mr. York. Approximately July of 1950, about a year ago. 

Mr. Mreapows. Was the work done on the car satisfactory? 

Mr. York. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. What was done specifically? 

Mr. York. The front end had been wrecked, and they put on a new 
fender when it didn’t need it. They did a very poor job on the labor. 
The hood wasn’t fixed properly at all. It was a 1949 Ford, and they 
didn’t fix it any way near like it should have been fixed. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you get any kind of bill or itemized statement? 

Mr. York. I think my attorney has that, yes, sir, after my attorney 
settled. They wouldn’t give it to me. 

Mr. Meapvows. Did you ask for one at the time? 

Mr. York. Yes, sir; I did. That is when Mr. Kirby said he was 
going to kill me if I didn’t get out of there. That is when I asked him 
for a statement. 

Mr. Evins. Did you ask them for an estimate at the time you went 
in there? 

Mr. York. Yes, sir;I did. I said I would like to have a statement. 
He said, “I can’t give it to you.”’ 

I said, ““Mr. Kirby, can’t you give me a rough idea of what it will 
cost?” 

He-said, ““No; I just can’t give it to you.”’ 
The fellow who ceommmnented me to the school said they would do 
it for just the parts so I had in mind that it would be a reasonable cost. 

Mr. Evins. What was the cause of their cursing you or threatening 
to take vour life? 

Mr. York. There was no reason, because I acted very much like a 
gentleman. I told Mr. Baxter, “I am a man just like you. I want 
you to talk to me like a gentleman.” He said, “You get out of here,”’ 
and cursed me. 

Mr. Evins. Were you a veteran or a student at the school at the 
time you took your car there? 

Mr. Yorx. No, sir. I ama veteran, but I wasn’t a student. 

Mr. Evins. You were not a student at the school? 

Mr. York. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You had to resort to replevin to get your car? 

Mr. York. Yes, sir; that is right. , 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. York 

Is Mr. George Buchanan in the room? 

From THE Fioor. He just stepped out. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Clyde Scott? 

Mr. Scott, will vou raise your right hand and swear that the testi- 
mony you shall give before this committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Scorr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CLYDE A. SCOTT, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CuarrmMan. Have a seat and give your name and address and 
occupation to the reporter. 

Mr. Scorr. Clyde A. Scott, 428 East Bend Drive, Nashville, 
Tenn. I am a machinist with the General Shoe Corp., 511 Main 
Street. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scott, we would like to know what your rela- 
tionship was with the school, what work you had done, whether you 
got an itemized statement and whether or not you are satisfied, and 
whether or not you were a veteran in the school or an employee of the 
school at the time you had this work done. 

Mr. Scorr. Lama veteran. I have never been connected with the 
school at any time. 

A friend of mine had had some work done on his automobile and 
thought he got a good price on it and got a good job. We were talking 
about mine. I had a 1941 Chevrolet at that time that hadn’t been 
wrecked but it was rusted out in spots and needed some work done 
on it, that is, on the body, nothing on the motor, just the body. And 
it needed painting. He suggested I take it out there and let them do 
it. He even suggested that he go with me. It was night, or one 
evening about 7:30 that we went out there. He went with me. We 
talked to an instructor there. I am not sure of his name. I believe 
his name was White, but I am not sure. He looked at the car and 
I asked him if he would give me an estimate as to what it would cost 
to have it repaired as I would like to have it repaired. I told him 
what I wanted done. He said he could give me a rough estimate. 
He couldn’t tell me exactly. The estimate he gave me, he said it 
would run between $45 and $55. I believe that is what he said, not 
more than $55. He told me to bring it back in 2 or 3 nights and he 
would take it in and do the work. So 2 or 3 nights later, the night he 
designated, I took it back and he took the carin. I asked him approx- 
imately how long it would be before I could get the car back. He said 
approximately 1 week. IL waited about a week and I went out there 
and it seemed to me that they hadn’t done much to it. So I kept 
waiting and waiting, and finally after about 3 weeks I went back one 
afternoon to get the automobile. I had talked to Mr. Kirby and he 
seemed to me, in my opinion, to be the chief inspector. I had talked 
to him two or three times. He had talked very rudely. You couldn’t 
get a decent answer from him. I went out there to get my automobile, 
and it was ready. Mr. Kirby said is was ready. I said “How much 
do I owe you?” ‘“What’s the charge on it?”’ He said $124.17. I 
didn’t ask for an itemized statement. I was too anxious to get my car. 
I had been without it for 2 weeks and I though at the time it was too 
much. I wrote him a check for $124.17. 

Mr. Meapows. Is this the check? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you identify it? 
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Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Read the date and payable to whom. 

Mr. Scorr. June 22, 1949, pay to the order of Tennessee Automo- 
bile Trade School, $124.17. Pavone in full for work done on 194} 
Chevrolet, signed Clyde A. Scott. 

Mr. Mrapows. You may keep it if you like. 

Mr. Scorr. I thought I was paying too much. I went ahead and 
paid it. 1 didn’t ask for an itemized bill. I went on back to this 
friend of mine whose name is Hamilton, by the way, and he said 
“What did they charge vou for it?” and I told him. He really felt bad 
about it. He felt like he was largely responsible for my going out 
there. He said, ‘““That is too much.” I said, “Yes; it is away too 
much.’ The work wasn’t satisfactory that was done on it. If it 
were to do over again I wouldn't have them do what they did and 
give them $25 for it. I don’t think it helped the car $25 in my own 
opinion. Nevertheless, we let it rock on about 2 months, something 
in the neighborhood of 2 months, and I see this fellow quite often. 
We kept talking about it. We finally decided that we believed we 
would see if we couldn’t find out if they had charged too much. He 
said, “I will tell you what I willdo. I will go out to the school. They 
don’t know me and see if I can get a statement as to how much work 
was done on your automobile.” I said all right. So he did. 

He went out there and when he went he went dressed in a suit of 
clothes, a dress shirt and tie. He told them that he was planning on 
buying my automobile and that he had heard that I had had some work 
done out there and he would like to know if it was paid for in ful! 
before he bought the car. He didn’t want to buy it with something 
owing on it. I don’t know who he talked to in the office but he told 
him, whoever he talked to, that they had no record of that, that 
once this case was finished, once the automobile was finished and 
paid for, they sent all those records to Washington, that they couldn't 
give him any information on that at all. He said he thought they 
suspected him of being with the FBI checking on him, and that ts 
why they wouldn't give him any information. That is his own idea. 

About 2 or 3 weeks later he went there again. This time he went 
dressed in work clothes. He had grease and dirt all over his clothes. 
He had been working in his basement at home. He went in. I don’t 
think he talked with the same one. I think he talked with someone 
else this time and told them what he wanted, the same story he gave 
before. They went to the records and pulled them out and said, 
“Yes, he had this work done in the amount of $80.40." Of course he 
knew what I had paid—$124. He said, “Will you give me a state- 
ment to that effect, that he has had this work done in the amount of 
$80.40 and that it is paid for?” He said he would and he wrote out 
a statement which Mr. Kirby signed. 

He wanted to know what we were going to do about it. He said 
he wanted to talk to someone. I don’t know who. I don’t know 
if this is right or not. Someone in the State education department 
he wanted to explain to them and see what they would do about it. 
Anyway, he did. He can give you that information; I can’t. Any- 
way, they gave him the run-around and wouldn't do anything about 
it. He brought this statement to me. I had already received my 
eanceled check from the bank. He brought the statement to me 
that they had given him that I had $80.40 worth of work done on 


my automobile. 
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The CHarrmMan. Will you talk a little louder, please. 

Mr. Scotr. So I went back out to the school and asked for Mr. 
Kirby. Like this fellow up here before, I didn’t think I had much 
business going in the place. They didn’t seem to welcome me too 
much. So I asked him to come outside and he did. I told him, 
“Mr. Kirby, I thought at the time I paid you for this work on my 
automobile I was paying you too much, but I didn’t have any 
proof,” but I said, “I have proof now that I did pay you too much.” 

He said ““What do you mean?” 

I said, “I have a statement signed by you that the work done on 
my automobile amounted to $80.40 that 1 paid. I have a statement 
signed by you.’’ I said ‘““My purpose in being out here is to get the 
difference between $80.46 and $124.17. I want that refunded to me.”’ 

So he hemmed and hawed around and said, ‘‘We will have to look 
at the records and do this and that.””, Hedid. He got the records out. 
| saw the statement that the total amount was $80.40. It was on an 
adding machine tape. That is all he could find, $80.40. 

I said, “I have a check where I paid you the $124.17.” 

He said, “Part of the records had been lost, that there was more 
than $80.40 worth of work done on my car, that they had put some- 
thing on it or done something that they didn’t have in the records, 
that it had been lost, that the amount should have been $124, but they 
didn’t have any proof of it. 

I said, “Well, I am out here after the difference. That is what I 
want.” 

He said, “Well, I don’t have the money right now. Will you give 
me until tomorrow afternoon to get the money?” 

I said, ‘Yes, I will.”’ I said, “I will be by here tomorrow afternoon 
between 3:30 and 4 o’clock. I get off from work at 3:30. The next 
afternoon I went by between 3:30 and 4. Mr. Kirby wasn’t around 
anywhere, and I asked two or three around there and they didn’t 
know where he had gone or when he would be back. So naturally I 
didn’t wait around. I went on home. 

The next afternoon I went by and Mr. Kirby was there. I told him 
| had come after my money. He said he didn’t have it. That he 
hadn’t been able to get hold of the money or something. He kept on 
putting me off. The next morning I was talking to a friend of mine 
who is deputy sheriff, by the way, and works out of the sheriff’s office 
and told him about it. I said, ‘What would you suggest I do?” I 
said, ‘Who would you turn this over to?” I said, “They are not 
going to give me that money without my taking some legal steps. 
What do you suggest I do?”’ 

He knew about the case since it had been progressing. He said, 
“All you want is your money back, isn’t it?” 

1 said, ‘““That is the main thing I am interested in, getting the money 
back that I feel 1 have been overcharged.” 

So he just got on the telephone and called the Tennessee Automotive 
Trade School. This was on Saturday morning. He asked for Mr. 
Kirby and Mr. Kirby answered the telephone. He told Mr. Kirby 
who he was, that I was there talking to him, and he wanted to know 
what he was going to do about this money, if he was going to refund it 
to me or if we were going to have to take legal procedure to get it back. 
Mr. Kirby said, “I have his money right here in my pocket. I meant 
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to give it back to him. I have it here. , If he will come by I will give 
it to him.”’ 

So I went out there and Mr. Kirby was there and Mr. Baxter. Mr. 
Baxter said, “Now, you know we don’t owe you this money back, and 
there has been some mistake made in our records. We don’t have 
down all that was done on your car. Ww @ pay our instructors enough 
that they don’t have to overcharge } you.’ 

In my opinion he was trying to talk me out of it, trying to sweet-talk 
me. I said, “I have bom out here about three or four times trying to 
get my money back. I didn’t come here to argue or to diseuss this 
case. It has been promised back to me and I came here to get it. 
If you want to give it to me, hand it to me new. If you don’t, I am 
going to take other steps.’ 

So when I did, Mr. Kirby gave me the money. It was $43.77, | 
believe, the difference between $80.40 and $124.17, and I left. 

Mr. Mrapows. Did he give you the itemized bill? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. What happened in regard to the bill? 

Mr. Scorr. Which bill is that, sir? 

Mr. Meapows. The $80 bill. 

Mr. Scorr. He asked me for that back. I gave that back to him 
at the time he refunded my money. 

Mr. Meapows. Who did you hand it to? 

Mr. Scorr. I handed it to Mr. Kirby. 

Wait a minute. Mr. Kirby or Mr. Baxter, one of the two. The Vv 
were the only two there. Mr. Kirby or Mr. Baxter I handed the 
statement that Mr. Kirby had signed that it was $80.40. 

Mr. Meapows. It is your testimony that this incident occurred in 
June 1949? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Scott, just one moment. Are you a veteran? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Were you ever a student at the school? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. How long did it take you from the time you got your 
car released before vou got your adjustme nt effected? 

Mr. Scorr. You mean from the time I gave the check until I got 
the refund? 

Mr. Evins. That is right. 

Mr. Scorr. Two or three months, | would say. I can’t recall the 
exact time. 

Mr. Evins. One man told you they sent the records to Washington? 

Mr. Scorr. He didn’t tell me, he told Mr. Hamilton that. The 
man who went out to get the statement forme. I knew they wouldn't 
give me any statement on it. One man told him that. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Scott, Thank you very much. 

Mr. George Buchanan? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony which you give before this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and noting but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE G. BUCHANAN, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CuarrmMan. We are going to hear Mr. Buchanan’s testimony 
and then Mr. Charles Henry Boone and Mr. Jode F. Overstreet and 
then we are going to quit for lunch. If any of you have any plans, 
that lets you know what we are going to do. 

Mr. Buchanan, you have heard the testimony of the other witnesses 
and we would like to know what work you have had done at the 
school and how you happened to have it done there, whether you are 
satisfied with the work and whether or not you were an employee of 
the school or connected with it in any way. 

Mr. Bucuanan. | haven't got the dates, because 1 was called to 
begin with by Mr. Carl Hardin, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardin? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Yes, sir; an attorney. 

In other words, | retired from the police department and since 
then have been doing private detective work, and I had a conversation 
with Mr. Hardin and he told me to go over and see a Mr. Payne that 
runs a garage at Second and Main Streets, and he would tell me what 
todo. I got over there and I saw Mr. Payne, and there was an auto- 
mobile, a Chevrolet, that was a U-Drive-lt—I mean a Yellow Cab— 
that had been swapped in on some new cars but had been sold to 
some man—I don’t know his name, | had never seen him before 
that worked at the casket company. Mr. Payne asked me to take 
the car out to the classification center and get the holes soldered up 
and the fenders straightened out and get a paint job on it. 

| went out to the office of the classification center and the ge ntle- 
man out there said it is impossible to get it done for the next "2 or 
months and said here is a stack of automobile cards bere. So I 
couldn’t get the car in the classification center and I drove it back 
over to Second and Maine to Mr. Payne’s and I told him. He said, 
“Go out here to First Street.” 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Buchanan, are you speaking of the trades 
training school as the classification center? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. That is the Trades Training Corp., the separation 
center? 

Mr. Bucuanan. They call it the separation or classification 
center. 

Mr. Merapows. The school is the trades training school that you 
took the car to initially, and couldn't get it in? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes, sir. He said take it over to the school on 
North First Street. 1 carried the car over there, which was about 
three blocks altogether. I can’t cal] the man’s name that I contacted 
there. If his name is called I can remember it. He said it would be 
about 3 or 4 weeks before he could take the car in. I came back and 
told Mr. Payne what the conversation was. He said he had informa- 
tion that it had been done and suppose you go over there and try to 
get it in, even if you have to give him a little something. I went 
back over there and saw the man, and he said, “It will be 2 or 3 
weeks.”” I said, “You can always wear a new hat, can’t you?” He 
said, ‘‘We aren’t supposed to do that.”’ 

I said, ‘‘A lot of things you ain’t supposed to do.”” I said, ““You can 


wear a new hat.”’ 
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He said, “Yes.’”’ I gave him the keys to the car and two $10 bills. 
I asked him when could I get the car and he said the last of the week. 

Mr. Meapows. Is it your testimony that you do not know who you 
gave this to? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That record I turned all that over to Mr. Homer 
Weimar, and he told me, the last conversation, that he turned all of 
his records over to a Government man in his office here 3 or 4 months 
ago. 

Mr. Meavows. Did you give the keys and the two $10 bills to 
Mr. Baxter? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Could it have been Mr. Kirby? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Mr. Kirby. That is the man, yes, sir. That is 
the man. 

Mr. Merapows. Then what happened? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I carried the car into the garage over there where 
several automobiles were already being painted. He said, “I have 
two automobiles that I bought in Chattanooga, taxicabs, just exactly 
like yours.” 

I said, “If I can get a job on my cab like you have, I will be satis- 
fied.”” I said, ““‘When can I get it?” He said, “The last of the 
week.” 

If I am not mistaken, this man was either on Monday or Tuesday. 
So I went back the last of the week and it wasn’t ready. He said, 
“Come back the middle of the week.” 

I went back the middle of the week. My best recollection, in around 
2% weeks the car was ready. I said, ‘It looks like a pretty good job.” 
I said, “How much is it?” It is either $70.06 or $77.06 and I just 
can’t recall. It is one of the two, I am sure. 

I said ‘‘Give me an itemized bill on it.”’ 

He said, “I can’t today because the young lady, her grandfather is 
dead, and she has gone to the funeral.” 

I went back two or three more times, and he was down in Columbia 
or Mount Pleasant or some place, and | wasted about a week’s time 
there. I never did get to see Mr. Kirby any more. When I went in 
there I asked the man there—there were two or three there in the 
office—“Did Mr. Kirby leave me an itemized bill on this car?” 

He said, ‘‘Yes, there are two or three of them.”” He gave me an 
itemized bill and a receipt as I stated, either $70.06 or $77.06, and I 
got the receipt and the itemized bill and got in the Chevrolet and 
drove back and turned it over to Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Meapows. You turned the receipt over to Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you examine this receipt and see if it appears to 
be the receipt given to you by the school? This is for $70.07. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Does that appear to be the receipt? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Yes, sir. That is my signature, 12:30 p. m. 

Mr. Meapows. What is that yellow slip attached there? Did you 
seek to verify that receipt, verify the prices of these items here? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I have never seen this before. This is the one I 
had. I have never seen that yellow slip before. I don’t know any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you have anything further? Is that the end 
of the transaction as far as you were concerned? 
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Mr. Bucuanan. That is the end of the transaction as far as that 
taxicab Chevrolet is concerned, and then later on I was called by Mr. 
Carl Hardin again, and I went out and he instructed me to go out and 
see Mr. Suddath, which I did. He runs a garage on North First 
Street. He gave me a list of names of people that had work done on 
their cars, which was Mr. York and Mr. Jim Dorman and Mr. Chap- 
man. I don’t recall the other men’s names because I haven’t got the 
file on it. 

I went and had a conversation with him. They told me about having 
their cars worked on. I asked them would they be willing to give a 
statement to Mr. Carl Hardin, the attorney, and they said they 
would. 

Mr. Meapows. How many of these people did you interview? 

Mr. Bucuanan. There were seven or eight. I just don’t recall. 
Then later on after Mr. Hardin had taken their statements, he called 
me again and I got those statements and went to their homes and 
places of business and got them to sign the statements and returned 
them back to Mr. Carl Hardin at his office. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you ever tell anyone at any time that you did 
not pay $20 at the time you delivered the keys to Mr. Kirby? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Sir? 

Mr. Meapows. Have you ever made testimony or statements to 
anyone at any time that you did not give $20 to Mr. Kirby at the time 
you delivered him your keys? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I did; yes, sir. Mr. Frank Taylor here, 

Mr. Meapows. You told him you did not? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. And your testimony here today is that you did? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Which is correct? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That I did, yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Why did you tell Mr. Taylor that you did not? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I was doing a private investigation and I just 
didn’t think that it was the proper time to tell Mr. Taylor that I had 
given Mr. Kirby the $20 to get the car in. 

Mr. Evins. You weren’t under oath at the time you were talking 
with him? 

Mr. BucHanan. Over the telephone, I certainly was not; no, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You are aware that you are under oath now? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. Evins. Is it general knowledge so far as you know that this 
school did take on business and do business for customers other than 
veteran students themselves? 

Mr. BucHanan. You know, I couldn’t prove that, sir, because that 
is just what I have heard. I have just heard that. 

Mr. Meapows. You had these interviews and contacted these 
people. Did you take their names, the license numbers of their cars 
and so forth? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I took their names. I already had the names of 
the people and their addresses. 

Mr. Meapows. You did not get the license numbers of their cars? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, sir. In fact, this here Chevrolet, the Yellow 
Cab, didn’t have any license on it because at the time it was sold they 
took the taxicab license off. There wasn’t any license on it. 
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The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Buchanan. Thank you very much, 
sir. 

Mr. Charles Henry Boone? Mr. Boone, will you raise your right 
hand and swear that the testimony you shall give this committee will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Boone. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES HENRY BOONE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, sir. 

Mr. Boone, will you state your full name’ 

Mr. Boone. (¢ ‘harles Henry Boone. 

The CHairMAN. Your address? 

Mr. Boone. 939 Elvira Street. 

The CuarrMan. Your occupation? 

Mr. Boone. Rebuilder of wrecked automobiles. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you ever work for the Tennessee Automotive 
Trade School? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. What did you do? 

Mr. Boone. Instructor, body and fender. 

Mr. Mravows. How long did you work there? 

Mr. Boone. Approximately 9 or 10 months. 

Mr. Mrapows. Will you state the approximate period in which 
vou worked there? 

Mr. Boone. Not the exact dates; no. I believe it was 1948 that I 
started there. 

Mr. Mreavows. Most of the year 1948? 

Mr. Boone. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Meavows. Early or late? Were you there in the winter or not? 

Mr. Boone. I was there part of it. 

Mr. Meapvows. Was it the first part of 1948? 

Mr. Boone. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Merapows. Mr. Boone, would you rather we asked you 
questions or would you rather take your sworn affidavit? 

Mr. Boone. I don’t have too much to say about it, to be frank 
about it. 

Mr. Meapvows. You made a rather extensive affidavit, Mr. Boone. 
It is a question of whether you want us to develop it by questions or 
whether you would rather just go along and make a statement. 

Mr. Boone. You just ask the questions and I will answer them to 
the best of my knowledge. 

The CHarrman. What was your salary while your were em- 
ployed there? . aa 

Mr. Boonr. I started out at $300 a month and when I quit it 
was $350. 

The CHarrmMan. What were the requirements of an instructor in 
the school? In other words, what were the qualifications, Mr. Boone, 
for an instructor in this school? 

Mr. Boone. Well, to have at least 6 vears’ experience, doing body 
and fender work. Of course in the afternoon I would go in. I went 
on at 6 and off at 11. 

Mr. Mravows. Did the State board of education have to approve 
your being employed? 
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Mr. Boone. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Was it a requirement that you appear personally 
before the State board of education? 

Mr. Boone. I wouldn’t say. I didn’t have to. 

The CHarrman. But you were of the opinion that you did? 

Mr. Boone. I was under the opinion that it was approved of; yes, 
sir. Whether it was or not I don’t know. 

The CuarrMAN. You were under the opinion that you had to appear 
before the State board of education? 

Mr. Boone. No, sir; I wasn’t under the opinion like that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Boone, I will just read your testimony 
to you. You swore to it. 

Mr. Boonn. Maybe I got mixed up here. Mr. Baxter told me; 
“T will get it fixed up.” ‘You are supposed to appear,” but he said 
“T will get it taken care of.” 

The CuarrmMan. That is your testimony and that is the point we 
wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Mreapows. While you were employed as instructor in the school 
in the auto body and fender department, state your impression, your 
experiences there regarding the live work done by the school? Did 
the schools work on publicly owned automobiles? If so, about how 
many? How much did you do? What was your procedure as far 
as receiving the car, estimates on those cars and keeping records? 

Mr. Boone. I didn’t have a thing to do with that. The head 
instructor 

Mr. Merapows. Tell us generally your experience there as an 
instructor. Where the cars came from, how you handled the instruc- 
tion, how many cars were there to your knowledge and so forth. 

Mr. Boone. In the shop I was in there about—there were about 10 
cars, 5 on each side, I believe it was, that we were working on. Most 
of the time at night when we would close up there would be four or 
five in the aisle. The other body shop the same way, and the me- 
chanical shop the same way. 

Mr. Meapows. Who did those cars belong to? 

Mr. Boone. I don’t know. I didn’t check into it. 

Mr. Meapows. Undoubtedly you knew in your own class which 
student had his own car there? 

Mr. Boone. Very few of the students had their cars in. They 
had quite a squabble about that. Students were always griping that 
they couldn’t get their cars in. 

Mr. Meapows. You were under the impression that at least they 
did not belong to the students of the school? 

Mr. Boone. Not all of them; no, sir. Once in a while one belonged 
to the students. The majority of them were outside. 

Mr. Meapows. Percentagewise you say the majority? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir. The students would come to me and ask 
me about helping them get their cars in. I said “You will have to 
see Mr. J. R. Conyer, Jr. He takes the work in and plans it. I 
don’t have a thing to do with it.” 

Mr. Mrapows. When a car came in the door there who received the 
car? 

Mr. Boonr. I don’t know. I wasn’t there when the car was 
brought in. 

Mr. Meapows. You didn’t make statements then on them? 
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Mr. Boonsr. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. It finally would get back to you some way as an 
instructor. How would that work? Would Mr. Kirby, Mr. Baxter, 
or some other person bring it back and say here, do this job? 

Mr. Boone. When I went in in the afternoon, Mr. Conyer would 
tell me what to do to these automobiles in the shop being worked on. 
We were running three shifts. I was on the night shift. 

Mr. Meapows. He would assign you the cars that you were to 
work on? 

Mr. Boone. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. He didn’t give you an estimate or anything else? 

Mr. Boone. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You were at liberty to work on it as you saw fit? 
He would tell you what to do? 

Mr. Boone. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Then when you worked on it, worked on the car, 
did you keep records of the materials that you used? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir. There was a work order on the windshield 
or on the car someplace, and as they used the material then you had 
to write down there some place how many sticks of lead, sheets of 
sandpaper or whatever it might be, and put your name there, initial 
it. 

Mr. Meapows. And someone else would take it from there and 
you had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Boone. The student would take it to the stock room and 
draw the materials. 

Mr. Meapows. After the car was repaired you presented the car 
and the completed work order back to—what is the name? 

Mr. Boone. I left the car sitting there. Mr. Conyer. 

Mr. Meavows. Mr. Conyer? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You had nothing further do to with it? 

Mr. Boone. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You didn’t meet the public and made no charge 
or set no bill? 

Mr. Boone. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You testified previously that your business is auto 
body and fender repairman. 

Mr. Boone. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. What is your impression of the quality of the work 
done by the school? 

Mr. Boonr. Some jobs were all right, some of them were lousy. 

Mr. Meapows. Naturally we would expect beginning students not 
to turn out finished work. 

Mr. Boone. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Were the jobs lousy as you term them because of 
that condition, or were there other conditions which caused them to 
be poor? 

Mr. Boone. For one instance, we had a car painted one night in 
the spray room, a synthetic enamel job. Mr. Perry, I believe his 
name was, was the night supervisor. He wanted everything cleaned 
up off the floor. When you are working on automobiles you have 
to take the interior out of them, the seats, the head lining and all! 
that stuff. Most of the time we stacked it up behind the car against 
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the wall. He wants all that put on the spray booth on top. Nat- 
urally it knocks the dirt down. When I came in the next night I 
was asked why the car looked like it was sand-blasted. I explained 
that. They wanted perfect work, but still you had green men to 
do it with. 

The CuarrMan. At the time you are speaking of did you have to do it? 

Mr. Boone. A lot of times we were kind of rushed on time. 

The CHarrMaAN. You testified in your statement, Mr Boone, that 
most of the time you were rushed. 

Mr. Boone. That is right. The fact of the business, I have 
painted cars in the spray booth myself. A lot of times men who were 
supposed to be attending class were in there shooting an automobile. 
My orders were to let the men do it. 

Mr. Meapows. In your opinion did you have time to stop and ad- 
vise and instruct the individual students as you saw them making 
errors or instruct them in unfamiliar techniques, and so forth, or were 
you rushed so much that you had to set aside what you considered 
to be instruction in favor of production? 

Mr. Boone. I had so much work that they wanted to do, so it was 
hard to get around to do what you were supposed to with each student 
in order to get the work done. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Boone, was the instruction emphasized or was 
production emphasized? 

Mr. Boone. One time they come around they wanted production; 
the next time they wanted the guys to be more thorough with their 
work. So you were in the middle and didn’t know what to do around 
there. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Boone, you are not employed by this school 
now? 

Mr. Boone. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why did you leave them? 

Mr. Boone. Because they were always wanting this, that and the 
other just like I got through telling you, wanting production. They 
wanted the guys to get more thorough with their work and things just 
didn’t suit me so I quit. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Boone, you were with the school in its initial stages, 
is that right? You testified in the first part of 1948. 

Mr. Boone. I believe that is when I started. 

Mr. Evins. That was the time when they were getting the school 
under way. You were an instructor at the school. Did you have the 
6 years’ qualification? 

Mr. Boone. I certainly did. 

Mr. Evins. They got that all straightened out and you were ap- 
proved as an instructor? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Tell the committee about the type of classes that you 
had. Did you have 25 in a class, did you have 100, did you have 300, 
did you have 10? 

Mr. Boone. Twenty-two. 

Mr. Evins: You had 22 in a class, 

Mr. Boonsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. When a class would meet and you were instructor, 
what would you do? 
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Mr. Boone. In the beginning you would call the roll. After that 
you were supposed to have a class pertaining to automobiles. For 
instance, how to shrink metal, how to weld, how to sand, to keep your 
sandpaper off the glass, the moldings. 

Mr. Evins. | am just trying to find out the facilities that the school 
had in the early days there when you were setting up. You were an 
instructor. Did you have any books, any text materials? 

Mr. Boone. When I first went there, no sir; but later on I did. 

Mr. Evins. Did you just tell them how it ought to be done? Did 
you instruct them and tell them or did the students ask questions? 

Mr. Boone. To the best of my knowledge with the experience 
that I had had. 

Mr. Evins. How long were these lectures or instruction classes 
continued? 

Mr. Boone. One hour. 

Mr. Evins. Then you would take them in to the repair shop, is 
that right? 

Mr. Boone. That is right. You would assign your men to the 
job they were to work on. 

Mr. Evins. You would assign three or four to a car and then three 
or four to another ear, is that right? 

Mr. Boone. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Boone, you testified before that Mr. Baxter 
got to the point that he refused to accept checks. 

Mr. Boone. That is right. 

The CaarrmMan. Will you tell us why? 

Mr. Boone. I heard that one guy had his automobile worked on 
and gave him a check 

The CuatrmMan. You just heard or do you know it, Mr. Boone? 

Mr. Boone. I heard this. I don’t know it at all, sir. When he 
went to get the check cashed it bounced back. The guy had stopped 
pevment on it. That was the talk around the school there. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Boone, in an evening of instruction, getting back 
a little more to the instruction, you would lecture to them and talk 
with them an hour? Would they have some text material to read? 

Mr. Boone. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You just talked with them and then they went in the 
shop and went to work? 

Mr. Boones. I had a textbook later on after I went there and I 
would read out of this book and explain. 

Mr. Evins. This was an institution that was approved for institu- 
tional training, classroom training? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. How much would you say of the time was spent in 
classroom training and how much in the shop? 

Mr. Boone. An hour in the classroom and four in the shop. Five 
hours. 

Mr. Evins. How many students did they have there at the peak 
during the time that you were an instructor? 

Mr. Boonr. The body shop I would say was running three shifts, 
and I had 22 men. I don’t remember how many instructors were in 
the building. I believe it was four instructors, that is right, to each 
building in this body shop, running three shifts. Each instructor had 
22 men. 
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Mr. Evins. The greater portion of the time was spent on turning 
out the job? 

Mr. Boone. Four hours; ves. 

Mr. Evins. How many cars would you run through vour shop a 
day and how many a week would you complete a job on, on the 
average? 

Mr. Boonsr. | couldn’t hardly say about that because I wasn’t 
there when all the cars went out. 1 didn’t keep check on them. 

Mr. Evins. I don’t mean did you keep check, but as an instructor 
you could tell how many were completed in a week, that were run 
through your shop. Did you put through a hundred a week? 

Mr. Boone. Nothing like that. I guess maybe four or five cars a 
week out of the shop there. 

Mr. Evins. Four or five a week? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. When you say shop 

Mr. Boons. That is one building, the body shop, and there is 
another one here. I don’t know anything about what the other does. 

Mr. Mreapows. How many shops were there? 

Mr. Boons. Two body shops. 

Mr. Meavows. You had a group of students, approximately 20 
students assigned to you; did you not? 

Mr. Boone. Twenty-two. 

Mr. Meapows. How many cars were you ordinarily processing in 
your class alone, in vour shift, a week—average of course? 

Mr. Boone. That is kind of hard to say because they would work 
like in the morning and the afternoon, and at night I would come in 
and maybe they would have the metalwork done on the job and I 
would paint it. M17 class would paint it. Maybe I would start some 
metalwork and the other class would finish it up. That would be 
hard to say how many I| would actually do in my class myself. 

Mr. Meapows. You have testified that as far as your personal 
observation the majority of the automobiles going through the shops 
were owned by the public rather than the students? 

Mr. Boone. That is right; ves, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boone, you know that you made some rather 
positive statements in your first affidavit. For example, you said: 

From April of 1949 to December, I have seen and know of my own knowledge 
that the average amount of automobiles being painted and body work being done 
on the same, based on a daily average basis, would be approximately 30 cars; that 
the mechanical daily repair work in the shop would average 10 cars; that all during 
the time that these cars were being repaired in my department and other cars in 
the mechanical department there were always at least 20 cars waiting out in the 
parking area adjacent to the school awaiting their turn to be repaired. In other 
words, this school had on hand approximately 60 cars daily in said school that 
were either being worked on or were awaiting their turn to be worked ‘on, and 
that this condition existed during the approximately 9 months that I was in their 
employ. That is, the daily volume of work was so excessive at this school, not 
only the cars that were actually being worked on but the cars that were being 
parked in the parking area awaiting their turn, that it was necessary for the 
school to have a registration book, and when people would come to have their 
ears repaired the business was so enormous that the school could not possibly 
handle the volume of business quickly at that time, and the names of persons 
bringing cars there to be repaired were placed on the waiting list. They were 
required to give their name, telephone, and address, and these respective people 
were told that they would be called in their turn when the school could reach their 
ear to do the work. 
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Mr. Boone. About the 60 cars there, I didn’t mean there were 
60 going through the shop at a time. 

The CuarrMan. You mean a total of 60 in that 9 months? 

Mr. Boone. A total of 60 approximately at one time being worked 
on in both body shop and mechanical shop. 

Mr. Evins. Your affidavit stated— 

Mr. Boone. It didn’t say they were going through that many a day. 

Mr. Evins. They were either being worked on or waiting to be 
worked on? Is that substantially your statement now? 

Mr. Boons. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boone, you made a statement that it was an 
ironclad rule that customers would not be given an itemized statement. 

Mr. Boonr. They never were, no, sir. I have heard them tell 
them they wouldn’t. They would ask for them and they would say 
“We don’t give a receipt with an itemized statement.’ 

The CuarrMan. You know that of your own personal knowledge? 

Mr. Boonr. We would write them a receipt but no itemized 
statement. 

The CuatrMan. Was there any reason for that? Was there any 
reason why they wouldn’t give an itemized statement? 

Mr. Boonz. Because they didn’t want them to see, that is all I 
could tell you. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else you would like to tell us, 
Mr. Boone? 

Mr. Boone. No, sir. That is about all I have to say. 

The CuarrMan. You are a veteran? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You are a taxpayer? 

Mr.-Boone. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You want your money to go to support this kind 
of school to give veterans training, do you? 

Mr. Boone. Here is the way I feel about the school. It is perfectly 
all right to have a GI bill of rights for the ex-GI but why pay them? 
Why not the Government put the men in to operate it right, and you 
wouldn’t have all this squabbling going on. 

Mr. Evins. It is your feeling that the operators benefited more 
greatly than the veteran? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir; indeed they did. The class that I had 
wanted some of the officials of the school to go up there and talk to 
them. They brought the books and said, “If you don’t like it, get 
out.’”’ They would have a stack of books this tall [indicating] of guys 
waiting to enroll in the school. “If you don’t like the way we are 
doing, come on, and I will give you_your termination slip.” 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Joe F. Overstreet. 

Mr Overstreet, will you raise your right hand and swear that the 
testimony you shall give before this committee will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Overstreet. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOE F. OVERSTREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat. Give the reporter your full name, 
address, and your occupation. 

Mr. Overstreet. Joe F. Overstreet, 2113 Thistlewood Drive, 
bookkeeper. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Overstreet, are you employed by the Tennessee 
Automotive Trade School, Inc.? 

Mr. Overstreet. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Merapows. During what period and in what capacity? 

Mr. Overstreet. | went there in May 1949 and left in July 1950. 

Mr. Meapows. What did you do at the school? 

Mr. Overstreet. | was the bookkeeper. 

Mr. Meavows. Did you make out the vouchers for the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. Overstreet. | helped in the preparation at times. 

Mr. Meapvows. Did you keep attendance records? 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir; | didn’t. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you keep a record of the live work done by 
the school? : 

Mr. Overstreet. To the best of my ability I did. 

Mr. Meapows. Exactly what did you do? The testimony reflects, 
of course, that someone receives the cars that come in, meets the 
public and makes some sort of commitment to them and it goes 
back in the shop. There is a work order on the windshield. Where 
did you fit into that picture? 

Mr. Overstreet. | had nothing to do with that at all. 

Mr. Meapows. Eventually some record comes to you. ‘Tell us 
what the procedure was in the school to the best of your knowledge, 
exactly the work you did. 

Mr. Overstreet. After the job was finished, usually a ticket was 
turned in to the office. 

Mr. Meapows. To you? 

Mr. Overstreet. That is right. It would have listed the material 
and usually the price or the amount the job came to. 

Mr. Meapows. Is it your testimony that it usually had the quantity 
and amount of each item or that it did not have the quantity and the 
amount of each item? 

Mr. Overstreet. The majority of the time the tickets would 
come in they would have so much sandpaper, so much lead, so much 
paint an. chis, that, and the other thing. 

Mr. Meapows. Was the amount for each item indicated? 

Mr. Overstreet. They would usually have that, that is right. 

Mr. Meapows. And the total for the job. 

Mr. Overstreet. That is right. There would be an adding 
machine tape for the total. 

Mr. Meavows. What did you do with these records? 

Mr. Overstreet. They were filed in numerical order over there 
when I left. I don’t know. 

The CuarrMan. When did you leave? 

Mr. Overstreet. In July of last year, a little over a year ago, 

Mr. Meapows. What record did you make of these? Did you 
receive checks? When a man paid by check or cash, did you get the 
money? 
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Mr. Overstreet. Sometimes. The majority of the time I did. 

Mr. Mreapows. You were the bookkeeper. How did you account 
for the check or the money if you didn’t get it? : 

Mr. Overstreet. I couldn't. 

Mr. Meavows. In other words, your testimony is that you didn’t 
account for all of the money received? ; 

Mr. Overstreet. I don’t think I accounted for all of it; no, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. What did you do with that that you did receive? 

Mr. Overstreet. It was put in the bank and marked deposited 
to custom work, or outside. I don’t remember the account title. 
Custom work I believe was the title. 

Mr. Mrapows. When you received this receipt or itemized list 
showing the amounts, did the amount shown on the list of items for 
the bill correspond with the amount of money that you received? In 
other words, was the customer charged exactly the amount reflected 
as the cost of material or was there a markup? 

Mr. Overstreet. I don’t remember how that was handled. I 
don’t think there was any markup shown on the tape. Whether that 
was the actual cost, so much lead, so much tape, so much paint at so 
much a gallon, whether that was the actual cost or not I don’t know. 

Mr. Scupper. But you put down the price of the materials, did you? 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir. I didn’t put it down. It came in from 
the shop complete. 

Mr. Mrapows. Would the amount of money or checks which you 
received correspond with the amount of money shown on the itemized 
list or the adding machine tape? 

Mr. Overstreet. Sometimes it would and sometimes it wouldn’t. 

Mr. Meapows. Would it be more or less? 

Mr. Overstreet. These fellows in the shop, the shop foreman, take 
the money and go out and buy parts and pay cash for them. Maybe 
they would turn in tickets and maybe they wouldn’t. Maybe they 
would say they spent the money for something. It was a very loose 
system of keeping records. 

Mr. Mrapows. Your testimony as bookkeeper is that as far as 
you are personally concerned the records which you kept did noi 
reflect accurately the receipts of the school for live work? 

Mr. Overstreet. I don’t think they showed the full amount; 
no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know, Mr. Overstreet, whether or not the 
money received from live projects was taken into consideration in the 
cost data in any way or what became of that money that was put in 
the bank from live projects? 

Mr. Overstreet. The money which was taken in was put into a 
general bank account. There wasn’t any separation made in the 
bank account. 

Mr. Mrapows. You posted it to custom work? 

Mr. Overstreet. I deposited it to custom income. I believe that 
is the way it was set up. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you give us any idea how much money was 
involved during the time you were there? 

Mr. Overstreet. It has been a year or more since | was there and 
I don’t remember. 

Mr. Mrapows. Did you handle one or two of these things a day or 
4 or 5 or 10 or 15? 
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Mr. Overstreet. It would depend. Sometimes there would be 
none. Sometimes there would be four or five. 

Mr. Meapows. What would you say was the most you ever 
handled? 

Mr. Overstreet. That would be hard to say. 

Mr. Mrapows. You can’t say what the average would be? 

Mr. Overstreet. No. 

The CuatrMan. Would you say 20 or 50? Which would be the 
closer? 

Mr. Overstreet. I couldn’t say that, either. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Overstreet, we want to get the facts of this thing. 
You were the bookkeeper there, and I think you ought to give the 
committee the knowledge that you have on the operation. The com- 
mittee is charged with the duty and responsibility of gaining these 
facts and reporting to the Congress so that we can improve this pro- 
gram in the future. We need to have some standards of bookkeeping, 
and we want to have the benefit of your testimony. You had two 
functions, did you not? One was to take care of the bookkeeping for 
tools and supplies that were billed by the school? Did you have any 
duties that——— 

Mr. Overstreet. The way our books were set up, it was a semicost 
system, | suppose you would call it. The materials bought to be 
used for training purposes we had itemized and numbered. We had a 
code system for our accounts. If it was paint for the body and fender, 
it was charged to that account. If it was lead or welding rods or 
whatever it might have been, it was charged to that account. On the 
customer work or outside work, they would usually use a ticket num- 
ber, a job number. 

Mr. Evins. Did you bill the Veterans’ Admiistration for the lead 
and the paint at the same price that you bought it from the suppliers, 
or did you mark up a profit on it? 

Mr. Overstreet. They were billed at the cost to us. 

Mr. Evins. You billed it to the Veterans’ Administration at the 
cost to you. 

Mr. Overstreet. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. About the payments for repairs to the cars, sometimes 
the money came in with a slip and you entered it on the record? 

Mr. Overstreet. That is right. And when it was deposited it was 
put on the record. 

Mr. Evins. Sometimes it wasn’t brought with a slip and you don’t 
know where that money went? 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Would you say that 50 percent of the revenue from 
repairs was recorded or more than 50 percent or less? 

Mr. Overstreet. That would be hard to estimate. 

Mr. Evins. Give the committee your best estimate. 

Mr. Overstreet. | would say it wasn’t more than half of it that 
was turned in was put on the books. 

Mr. Evins. Wasn’t more than half of it that was turned in was put 
on the books? 

Mr. Overstreet. I could be wrong. I don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. Did these proceeds on live work go to the VA. the one- 
half that was turned in? 

Mr. Overstreet. You mean the money? 
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Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Overstreet. As far as I know, it didn’t. 

Mr. Evins. Yes. It never went to the VA or was not credited to 
them on your accounts? 

Mr. Overstreet. Let me explain something to you on this material. 
Some of the material was bought in bulk, such as your lead and 
welding rod and thinner, things like that. These tickets I would go 
through those tickets and list what was used on the cars and deduct 
that and make an adjustment on the books for that amount which had 
been charged to the VA when it was originally bought. 

Mr. Evins. Who got this money, the 50 percent that was turned it? 
You said approximately 50 percent in your opinion was not turned 
in. The 50 percent that was turned in, who got the money? 

Mr. Overstreet. It went in to the bank and was used for the pay- 
ment of bills, payroll and whatever. 

Mr. Evins. To the operator of the school or to the credit of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Overstreet. It was credited to the school when it was turned 
in and put in the bank. It wasn’t credited to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Evins. The Veterans’ Administration was paying the school 
not only for the tuition and for the books and supplies, but then the 
school was also making a profit on the repairs of the cars, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Overstreet. I suppose they do make a profit on it, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Evins. They were charging certain sums of money for the 
repair and you said approximately 50 percent of it was turned in and 
put on the records, is that correct? 

Mr. Overstreet. I say approximately 50 percent was handled as 
far as putting it on the books. That might be too much and it might 
be too little, I don’t know. 

Mr. Parren. Did you also have a payroll of all the employees? 

Mr. Overstreet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. And students as well? 

Mr. Overstreet. Students? 

Mr. Parren. Student payroll. 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir. I had nothing to do with the students 
at all. 

The CuarrmMan. What was your salary, Mr. Overstreet? 

Mr. Overstreet. $300 a month. 

The CuarrmMan. What was Mr. Baxter’s salary as president of the 
school? 

Mr. Overstreet. When I left there he was drawing $2,000 a month. 

The CHarrRMAN. Say that again, please? 

Mr. Overstreet. $2,000 a month, when I left. 

The Cuarrman. What was he drawing when you first went there? 

Mr. Overstreet. I believe it was set up at $1,000. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know what Mr. Kirby was getting? 

Mr. Overstreet. I don’t remember the exact figure. I believe 
it was $450 when I left. . 

The CuarrMan. $450 a month? 

Mr. Overstreet. That is right. 

Mr. Parren. Do you know of any instance where the payroll was 
padded? 
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Mr. Overstreet. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Parren. Where amounts for names of persons that were not 
actually employed were included in the payroll for accounting pur- 
poses? 

Mr. Overstreet. For what? 

Mr. Patrren. For accounting purposes. 

Mr. Overstreet. As far as | know, there wasn’t any one on the 
payroll that didn’t do some work, other than Mrs. Baxter. I saw her 
there very little. 

Mr. Parren. In the accounting to the Government, to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, do you know of any instances where the 
amounts were greater than were actually paid? 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir; I don’t. I don’t recall any offhand. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you recall the amount of Mrs. Baxter’s salary, 
Mr. Overstreet? 

Mr. Overstreet. When | left 1 believe she was drawing $250 a 
month. 

The CuarrMan. You say that you saw her very little? 

Mr. Overstreet. She would be in the office but I didn’t see her 
performing any duties. 

The CHarrmMan. How often would she come to the office? 

Mr. Overstreer. Sometimes once a week, sometimes once a month. 

The CHarrMan. Was it a visit or did she come there and do any 
work? 

Mr. Overstreet. | would call it a visit. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Overstreet, during the investigation it has 
come into the record that Mr. Baxter owns a number of Cadillac 
automobiles. Have you anything to say about that? 

Mr. Overstreet. He has a number of them. Whether he owns 
them or not I don’t know. I suppose he did. 

The CuarrmMan. What was he doing with them? 

Mr. Overstreet. | don’t know. 

The CHarrmMan. Did he keep them at school or at home? 

Mr. Overstreet. Sometimes there would be two or three at 
school, probably some at home. 

The CHarrMan. New Cadillacs, old Cadillacs? 

Mr. Overstreet. They run anywhere from 1949 to 1950. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know how he obtained them or why 
they would be in his possession? Were they being worked on at the 
school? 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir; not that I know of. 

The CuatrmMan. Who usually drove them? What were they used 
for? 

Mr. Overstreet. | suppose he and his wife drove them. 

Mr. Meapows. You didn’t record any transactions of his buying 
and selling used automobiles? 

Mr. Overstreet. There were some transactions on the books 
about Cadillacs. He had them on there as company property for a 
while and then they were transferred, as I recall. 

Mr. Meapows. What kind of property? 

Mr. Overstreet. They were put on there as corporation property, 
belonging to the corporation. 

Mr. Meapows. Then were transferred to what account? 
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Mr. Overstreet. I believe they were transferred to him personally 
and then transferred back. I don’t recall how the transactions were. 
They are on the books. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Overstreet, during the time that you were em- 
ployed there, which was up to July of last year, did the school do live 
projects on both veterans’ and nonveterans’ cars? 

Mr. Oversrreer. Frankly, I never paid any attention to who they 
were because that wasn’t any of my concern. 

Mr. Merapows. You must know as bookkeeper there, coming and 
going, whether they were strangers, people who were not students in 
the school, coming and going about the school, with cars arriving and 
departing. If you were there, | can’t possibly imagine why you 
wolldn’t observe that they were strangers to the school coming in 
and out. 

Mr. Overstreet. There are about four or five hundred students 
there, and I was there only in the daytime. I suppose some of them 
were outside. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Overstreet, did you make out the bills to the 
customers who came in, who had had work done on their cars? 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Scupper. Who did that? 

Mr. Overstreet. | may have done some one or two that I gave 
an itemized bill if they came in and requested it and I had orders to 
do it. 

Mr. Scupper. It seems that in a process of that kind where they 
were using material and cars with repairs, the school would have to 
keep very close tab on the materials used or they would find them- 
selves in a very serious condition. Who did keep track of that if the 
bookkeeper did not do it? 

Mr. Oversrreer. As far as I know, the material was charged by 
the man in charge of the shop. 

Mr. Scupper. Where were they kept and recorded? Wouldn't 
they turn that in to you? 

Mr. Overstreet. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. To be set up against the account of the car being 
repaired? 

Mr. Overstreet. That is not necessarily so. They turned it in 
if they turned in a check or money, and it was deposited. Sometimes 
they would turn it in with Baxter's signature showing that he had 
gotten the money. I would take that. If 1 got the money I would 
credit it to the custom income. 

Mr. Scupper. I know. But they were buying these materials. 
There should be some mechanics for operating, I should think. If a 
foreman went out to buy paint for a job or to draw on the supply 
of parts or something of that sort, he would have to be given some 
authorization to make the purchase, and when he made the purchase 
it would have to show on the books that John Doe was charged so 
much for parts or paint or sandpaper and other things, to be charged 
against that job to know what to charge the party when the work 
was completed. 

Mr. Overstreet. We had a purchase agent, a purchasing man who 
handled the order. He gave a written purchase order. On this he 
would show the number of the ticket if the ticket pertained to an 
outside car, to custom work. When the ticket came in, the invoice 
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would show this number. If it had a number on it like that I would 
put it in the custom purchases column. I didn’t break it down into 
the particular cars, but I did show it in a separate column on the cost 
sheet. That was kept separate from the purchases for instructional 
purposes, 

Mr. Scupper. To your knowledge there is no place where the 
record was kept of the cost of parts that went into the car and possibly 
labor costs? Some of the testimony would indicate that there was a 
charge over and above the actual materials being used. 

Mr. Overstrreer. It would show on your ticket that was on the car. 

Mr. Scupprer. There is no record kept of it, though? 

Mr. Overstreet. It wouldn’t be on the ticket that was on the car. 

Mr. Scupper. Then the ticket was destroyed when the job went 
out, is that it? 

Mr. Overstreet. So far as 1 know those tickets were on file when 
I left. They were all but a very few accounted for. There might 
have been four or five that couldn’t be located, but they were in there 
in numerical order from zero up. I don’t remember the last number. 
Whether they still keep them or pot I don’t know. 

Mr. Scupper. But you didn’t go over them and make out a bill 
from the ticket? 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir. I didn’t make any bills. 

Mr. Scupper. Who made out the bill from the ticket? 

Mr. Oversrrerr. | told you the man in the shop, the shop man 
usually did that. They collected the money. 

Mr. Scupper. They handled the bills and collected the money. 

Mr. Oversrreer. They took in the car, made out the ticket, and 
all that. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Overstreet you are a professional bookkeeper? 

Mr. Oversrreer. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Have you kept books other places besides this 
school? 

Mr. Oversrreer. Yes, | have. 

The CHarrMan. Were they similar sets of books except in a similar 
way? 

Mr. Overstreer. They were kept in what I would call a more 
accurate Way. 

The CuHarrMan. Does your bookkeeping at this school reflect the 
business of the school, the financial transactions that took place 
within the school? 

Mr. Oversrreer. As far as I know, all the information I could get 
was recorded, There may be information that I couldn’t get. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know how accurate the information 
was? If you had been running that school, would you have run the 
books system the way you did while you were there as bookkeeper? 

Mr. Overstreet. | think | would have had a better check on the 
outside work, on handling the funds. Of course | was working for 
the other man and there wasn’t much | could say about it. 

The CuarrmMan. Who set up the bookkeeping system? Who told 
you how to keep it? 

Mr. Overstreet. When I went over there I was working for 
Mr. Compton. I was on his payroll for 6 months. I went over on 
the school’s payroll. When I went we set up this cost system. We 
went back and got the old invoices and everything and brought it up 
to date, everything that we could find. 
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The CuarrmMan. Was there more than one bookkeeper at the time 
you were there? 

Mr. Overstreet. I was the only bookkeeper. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Compton was the accountant? 

Mr. Overstreet. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. You furnished certain of your records to him? 

Mr. Overstreet. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. Meapvows. Do you know whether he kept any records separate 
and apart from yourself that you would have no knowledge of? 

Mr. Overstreet. | don’t know. 

Mr. Mreavows. What was the period of your employment? 

Mr. Overstreet. I went there in May 1949. 

Mr. Merapvows. When you went there were there any records’ 
You say you started this system of numbering these itemized bills 

Mr. Overstreet. There were usually some old billheads, I believe 
Conver Bros., when I went there. 

Mr. Meavows. There were some other records there prior to your 
employment? 

Mr. Overstreet. Yes, sir. They had some records. 

Mr. Scupper. Did you have a record of the income of the school, the 
money paid in for the operation of the school? 

Mr. Overstreet. That all showed on the books. We billed the 
VA for so much. 

Mr. Scupper. What would be the substance of your billing the VA? 
How would you bill them and how much did you receive from the VA 
while you were there? 

Mr. Overstreet. When I helped bill, we took the student records 
and billed for the number of days the students were in school, so much 
a month. I don’t remember the exact tuition rate. They were all 
billed in triplicate, if I remember correctly, and two copies, I believe, 
went to the VA. There might have been three. The VA would pay 
on those bills, on those invoices. 

Mr. Scupper. How many students did you have at a time? 

Mr. Overstreet. That would be hard for me to say because I 
didn’t keep those. 

Mr. ScuppEer. Do you know the amount that you received from the 
Veterans’ Administration on a monthly basis? 

Mr. Overstreet. After the Rockwood branch was opened it would 
run I suppose $30,000 a month, something like that, around that 
figure. 1 wouldn’t say that was accurate. 

Mr. Scupper. But in your capacity you only billed the Veterans’ 
Administration; you never billed customers for any work? 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir; I didn’t bill any customers. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Overstreet, you stated that you turned certain 
records over to Mr. Compton? 

Mr. Overstreet. No, sir; I didn’t state that. 

The CHarrmMan. Did you turn certain records over to Mr. Compton 
for him to make up his reports and books and whatnot? 

Mr. Overstreet. | would help assemble the information. 

The Cuarrman. Was any of that changed when you sent it to him 
and it came back to you? . 

Mr. Overstreet. | don’t recall. As far as I know, there wasn’t 
any drastic changes on it. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, sir. Thank you, Mr. Overstreet. 


> 
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With your statement we will adjourn for lunch. 

Mr. Mrapows. | would like the record to reflect that the majority 
of the testimony given here this morning by the witnesses discusses 
live work done in the year 1949, one June 2, 1949, another October 
1949, another August or September 1949, and June 1949. The date 
of the directive by the State department of education, which abso- 
lutely prohibited live work was August 16, 1949. It was later modi- 
fied. However, the testimony reflects that these jobs were done 
during the period prior to the modification. 

The (HArrMAN. The committee will be adjourned until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 1:30 
mn. m. the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

Is Mr. Foy Russell Sweaney in the room? Mr. Sweanev, wil] ven 
come up? 

(No response). 

Is Billie Bean Dobson inp the room? 

(No response). 

Mr. W. B. Compton? 

(No response). 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Sweaney? 

Mr. Sweaney. Here. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Sweaney, w'll you hold up your right hand 
and swear the testimony you are about to give this committee will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. SwEANeEY. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF FOY RUSSELL SWEANEY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Cuarrman. Have a seat, sir. Will you give your full name, 
your address and your occupation to the reporter, please? 

Mr. Sweaney. Foy Russell Sweaney. I am an automobile dealer, 
used cars. I live at 4409 Hunt Place, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Wituiams. Have you ever been enrolled in a GI trade school? 

Mr. Sweaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Wituiams. Are you a GI? 

Mr. Sweaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Have you ever had dealings with the Trades 
Training, Inc., of Nashville, Tenn.? 

Mr. Sweaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixutams. Will you please explain to the committee the 
nature of your dealings with that institution? 

Mr. Sweaney. I believe that I had some six or seven jobs done 
from probably the latter part of 1948 through this date, and all the 
jobs that were done were some type of upholstery work except one 
job. I had one complete paint job done. 

Mr. Wixuiams. How did you come to take those automobiles to 
that institution? 

Mr. Sweaney. I had some friends that worked out there, that I 
had been associated with in the trade. I guess that is the reason, 
probably. Everybody wants to get something for nothing. That 
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entered into it. I probably wouldn’t have taken the jobs out there 
had I not known someone out there. 

Mr. Wriitams. Approximately what was the total amount or 
number of jobs that you did take or send to that school? 

Mr. Sweaney. I believe seven would be about the total number, 
seven or eight, over the total period of time. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Approximately what were the dates that you took 
those automobiles there? 

Mr. Sweraney. I don’t remember what those dates were. | 
couldn’t possibly recall. 

Mr. Wiuttams. If I showed you a group of checks would you recall! 
the dates those checks were written shortly thereafter? 

Mr. Sweaney. Yes, su 

Mr. Writtams. | now show you the following checks. Will you 
please identify those if you are able to do so? 

Mr. Sweaney. This check is signed by my partner, but we had 
that job done all right. 

Mr. Wiiitams. What is the date of that check? 

Mr. Sweaney. July 12, 1949. 

Mr. Wsiuiams. Read the full details, please, Mr. Sweaney. 

Mr. Sweaney. This is to Trades Training, Inc., $9.35, account to 
date, he has it marked out here, signed by Pat Ballinger, who was 
my partner at that time. 

Here is another one, August 3, 1949, Trades Training, for $7.96 
I have marked on here ‘Repairs on 1940 Ford coach,” signed by 
myself, 

Here is one August 16, 1949, for $59.44, made to Trades Training, 
“In full for work done on 1941 Pontiac.’ That is the particular job 
that I had reference to that was a paint job and metal work. That 
is the only one we had. That is signed by Mr. Ballinger. 

Mr. Wiiutams. That is the only paint job you had? 

Mr. Sweaney. Yes. That was a paint job, metal work and 
forth. 

Here is one made to Trades Training, February 16, 1950, for $9 
repairs on 1937 Chevvie coupe, signed by Foy Sweaney. 

One March 17, 1950, for $28.92, repairs on 1946 Ford coach, signed 
by Fov Sweaney. 

Trades Training, $7, November 1, 1950, installing headlight, Foy 
Sweaney 

That is all of them. All of these are my checks. 

Mr. Wituiams. Will vou please examine the back of those checks 
and tell me whether or not they are endorsed by Trades Training, Inc.’ 

Mr. Sweaney. Yes, sir; thev are. 

Mr. Witurams. Thank you, Mr. Sweaney. 

You have stated that approximately six or seven jobs were taken 
or sent by you to that trade school. Why were there no more jobs 
taken to that trade school? 

Mr. Sweaney. In my opinion the work isn’t satisfactory. For 
various reasons it isn’t satisfactory from my standpoint because | 
have to get my automobiles ready. I can’t make anything until I sell 
them. You send a car out there and you don’t know when you are 
going to get it back. The type of work is definitely not up to par. 

Mr. Wiittams. What is your experience with the length of time 
required to get a car back from that school? 
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Mr. Sweaney. | can give you a definite case on that paint job. 
It took 4 weeks and 1 day. 

Mr. Wiiutams. From the date you first entered it into the school 
until you received it back? 

Mr. Sweaney. That is right. I made 99 calls, I bet, on it, without 
stretching it. 

Mr. Witutams. What first induced you to go to that school for 
repairs? 

Mr. Sweaney. [ told you a while ago. That is the only reason that 
I had for it. Probably trying to save a nickel. 

Mr. Witirams. How did you know that that school would do 
repairs to these automobiles? 

Mr. Sweaney. In the first place? 

Mr. WiuutaMs. In the first place, ves. 

Mr. Sweaney. [| actually don’t know how I came by that know- 
ledge, but that is common knowledge. 

Mr. Witiiams. Common knowledge? 

Mr. Sweaney. Anybody would know that then without 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes. 

Mr. Sweaney. I can’t give you a specific case of why I know that, 
but in my case I don’t think there is anybody who is in the same kind 
of business in Nashville who doesn’t know about it. 

Mr. Witirams. Do you know of any other people in Nashville who 
are in the same type of business you are who do patronize that or 
other trade schools in this Nashville area? 

Mr. Sweaney. I don’t know of any specific case, but I will say 
that I have been to Trades Training and I have seen other dealers 
out there. 

Mr. Witurams. What other dealers have you seen? 

Mr. Sweaney. I will put it, 1 do know of one case I can name right 
off. The last time I was out there I remember something. 1 remem- 
ber seeing the Pentecost brothers, one of them. I don’t know the 
bovs apart. 

Mr. Witurams. Please identify for the record the Pentecost 
brothers. 

Mr. Sweaney. The Pentecost brothers own a service station and 
they rebuild wrecks and things of that nature. Their place is at 
Natchez Trace in West End. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Sweaney, is it common knowledge that other 
Nashville automobile dealers have work done at trades schools? 

Mr. Sweaney. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. WruutaMs. Is there any particular person or are there particu- 
lar persons whom you would contact at that school when you took the 
cars there? 

Mr. Sweaney. Yes; I did. I contacted Elmer Jones and Wesley 
Jones, one or the other. Wesley seems to be a foreman or something 
out there. 

Mr. Witurams. What is Elmer? 

Mr. Sweaney. He is some sort of foreman also, but I believe Wesley 
has the superior job, probably. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Did either of these gentlemen or anybody else at 
the school ever solicit your business? 

Mr. Sweaney. No. They never solicited it. 

Mr. Witurams. Did you ever offer gifts of any kind to either these 
people or anybody else to accept your work? 
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Mr. Sweaney. No, sir. 

Mr. WriuiaMs. No further questions, thank you, Mr. Sweaney. 

The Cuarrman. Did Mr. Dobson come? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Millard G. Dozier. Mr. Dozier, will you hold up your right 
hand and swear that the testimony you are about to give this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 


Mr. Dozier. I do. 
TESTIMONY OF MILLARD G. DOZIER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CuarrMAN. Have a seat, please, sir. Will you give your full 
name, address, and your occupation for the record, please. 

Mr. Dozier. Millard G. Dozier, 4901 Elkins Street, Nashville, 
Tenn. My occupation, I operate a radiator repair shop known as 
Dozier & Dozier, Radiator Service. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Mr. Dozier, are you a member of the Independent 
Garagemen’s Association of Nashville? 

Mr. Dozier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Have you knowledge of automobile or automobiles 
belonging to persons not connected with GI trade schools 1 in the Nash- 
ville area being repaired at GI trade schools in this area? 

Mr. Dozier. Nothing other than the car that I had repaired that 
I know of. 

Mr. Wixurams. Please state the circumstances under which you 
had a car of your own repaired at that school. 

Mr. Dozier. I don’t know whether I can get this right because I 
am stating it all from memory. I had a bookkeeper who lived out of 
the city and it was taking about half of her day to get to and from 
and was in need of having her car repaired. Someone came in from 
the trade school—I didn’t know him—for radiator repairs. It was 
suggested to me that I could get that car repaired out there if I would 
contact them. I went out and filed an application to get the car 
repaired. pag accepted it. That is the classification center, I guess 
you call it, 

Mr. Witurams. Trades Training, Inc.? 

Mr. Dozier. Yes. Out of Thompson’s Lane. They took my appli- 
cation and I thought I could get the car in right then because I was 
badly in need of the car for my bookkeeper, who was losing about 
4 hours a day getting to work. The gentleman out there told me, 
“Tt will be probably 4 months or something like that before we could 
take it.’’ I asked him, I said, ‘‘Who could I see out on the line or who 
handles these cars out there, processing them and putting them on the 
line?”’ 

He told me to go out and see a certain man. I don’t even remember 
the name. He was in charge of placing these cars. I went out and 
talked to him. I just explained my predicament and the necessity 
for the car. I took it out the next morning, they did the work on the 
car. I don’t recall how long it was out there. It could have been 
3 weeks or 6 weeks. But they did the work and the work was satis 
factory. 

; Mr. Wiiurams. What was the name of the bookkeeper who owned 
this car? 
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Mr. Dozier. Alice E. Black. 

Mr. WixuiaMs. Approximately what date did you take that car to 
Trades Training, Inc.? 

Mr. Dozter. Sir, that would be in 1949 or 1950. I couldn’t recall 
exactly. 

Mr. WituiaMs. If I read from the affidavit signed by you, you will 
be able to substantiate that? 

Mr. Dozier. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. WituiAMs (reading) : 

The bill for the work was reasonable, I thought. The total amount came to 
$121.10. This amount was paid to Trades Training, Inc., by check No. 146 
dated October 29, 1949, drawn by Dozier & Dozier Radiator Co., signed by the 
bookkeeper, Alice FE. Black. 

Mr. Dozier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiriurmas. Mr. Dozier, I show you herewith a check. Will 
you please identify that check for the record? 

Mr. Dozier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiuurams. | will read the check. This check is drawn on 
Dozier & Dozier Radiator Service, dated October 29, 1949, pay to the 
order of Trades Training, Inc., in the amount of $121.10, for Stude- 
baker. Signed Dozier & Dozier Radiator Service by the bookkeeper, 
Alice E. Black. 

Endorsement on the back of the check shows that the check was 
cashed at the American National Bank in Nashville, Tenn. by 
Trades Training, Inc. 

Thank you, Mr. Dozier. There are no further questions. 

Mr. Scupper. | would like to ask you a question. Did you con- 
sider this a reasonable price, a cheap price or an exorbitant price? 

Mr. Dozrer. Yes, sir; it was a reasonable price. 

Mr. Scupper. A reasonable price. 

Mr. Dozier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupprr. Less than you could get it done by some mechanic, 
is that right? 

Mr. Doztrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupprer. Do you believe that a good part of the charge was 
made for parts that went into the repair or for materials? 

Mr. Dozier. As well as I recall, the car was sanded down and 
painted, there was a bit of lead work on the doors which requires quite 
a bit of lead and labor. It was reupholstered inside, top and all. 
| don’t know what you call that top strip. All that was put in there. 
And seat covers were tailored and put on there. The whole job was 
satisfactory. I don’t think you could get it outside at that price at 
all, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, you feel that more than likely the 
charge you paid was for materials and parts and what not. 

“Mr. Dozier. Yes, sir. In that case I think it was, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Thank you, sir. That is all. 

The Cuarrman, All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. James Gordon Beal in the room? 

Mr. Beau. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Beal, will you hold up your right hand and 
swear that the testimony you shall give this committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Beau. Yes, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES GORDON BEAL, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, please, sir. Give your name, 
address, and occupation to the reporter. 

Mr. Bea. James Gordon Beal, 1118 McChesney Avenue, Nash- 
ville; fleet service college, American Airlines. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Beal, are you a veteran? 

Mr. Beat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixtu1amMs. Have you ever been a student at a GI training 
school? 

Mr. Beau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixiuiams. What trade school? 

Mr. Beat. Nashville Automobile School. 

Mr. Witxii1ams. Approximately what dates? 

Mr. Beat. From October of 1948 to March or April of 1949. 

Mr. Witiiams. While a student at that school did you have your 
automobile repaired at that school? 

Mr. Beat. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Wititiams. Have you ever had your automobile repaired at 
any GI trade school? 

Mr. Brau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. Please explain the circumstances. 

Mr. Breau. I wrecked my automobile and I first carried it to the 
Tennessee Automotive School on North First Street. They didn’t 
think they could handle this job because it was crushed inside. They 
didn’t have students capable of repairing it. These students from 
Trades Training School that worked with me told me I could prob- 
ably get it repaired over there. So 1 carried it over there and saw 
the supervisor. He had some men ready to graduate that he wanted 
to work on that particular kind of job. So they taken it in there. 

Mr. Wiit1ams. Approximately what date did you have your car 
repaired at the Trades Training school? 

Mr. Beat. I think it was along in April 1949. 

Mr. Witurams. Did you pay for this job by check or by cash? 

Mr. Beat. I paid cash. 

Mr. Witutrams. Did you receive a receipt, either itemized or not 
itemized? 

Mr. Beau. I received an itemized receipt. 

Mr. Witutams. Do you have that receipt? 

Mr. Brau. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Witu1amMs. Will you please tell me where the receipt is? 

Mr. Beat. I threw it away. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Have you knowledge of other people, acquaint- 
ances of yours; who have had their private automobiles repaired at 
GI trade schools in this area? 

Mr. Beau. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Wiiutams. Please explain what knowledge you have. 

Mr. Beau. Through these students that worked with me, these 
people got their cars in the Trades Training School at the classi- 
fication center. 

Mr. Wiiutiams. Do you have any specific instances er specific 
names? 

Mr. Bea. I gave Mr. Ralph Appleton and Mr. Bledsoe Payne. 

Mr. Winttiams. Are these men that you have named, two in number 
veterans? Who are enrolled at GI training schools? 
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Mr. Brat. No; they are not 

Mr. Wituitams. Were they enrolled at GI trade schools at the 
time they had their cars repaired? 

Mr. Bea. No; they were not. 

Mr. Wixiutams. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Evins. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scupper. No questions. 

The CaarrMan. All right, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Beal. 

Mr. W. B. Thompson? 

(No response. ) 

The CuarrmMan. Did Mr. Dobson ever come in? 

(No response. ) 

Is Mr. Michael W. Wade in the room? 

Mr. Wave. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Wade, will you hold up your right hand and 
swear that the testimony you shall give this committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. WADE. I do. 
TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL W. WADE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CHarRMAN. Have a seat, please, sir, and give your full name, 
address, and occupation to the reporter. 

Mr. Wave. Michael W. Wade, Woodmont Lane, salesman. 

Mr. WiiuiamMs. Mr. Wade, are you a veteran? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiuuiamMs. Are you now or have you ever been employed or 
enrolled in a Gl trade school? 

Mr. Wave. I was employed in one but I never have been enrolled 
in one. 

Mr. Witiiams. What trade school were you employed at and 
approximately what dates? 

Mr. Wape. I was night director for the Tennessee School of Broad- 
casting from about April of 1949, I believe, until May of 1950, and 
then I was later reemployed in June of this year until July. 

Mr. Wixiurams. Where is the Tennessee School of Broadcasting? 

Mr. Wane. 1816 West End. 

The CHarrMaAN. Speak a little louder, Mr. Wade, please. We 
would like to hear you, the reporter would like to hear you, and I 
am sure a lot of people in the audience would like to hear you. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Wade, have you ever been employed by the 
Tennessee State Approving Agency under the department of educa- 
tion? 

Mr. Wave. Yes, I was employed there from 1947 through May of 
1951. 

Mr. Winurams. What was the nature of your duties during that 
employment? 

Mr. Wane. I started out as field representative for the division 
of veterans education working as field representative for on-the-job 
training. Then later 1 was made senior field representative in the 
on-the-job training division. I believe in August or September of 
1949 I was made supervisor of trade schools in Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga. 

Mr. Wittrams. Who was your immediate supervisor during that 
employment? 
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Mr. Wave. Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. W. H. Bryant? 

Mr. Wane. Yes. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Would you please go into more detail as to t! 
exact nature of your duties? 

Mr. Wane. As supervisor? 

Mr. WiutiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Wave. My job was to supervise these trade schools and ‘» 
evaluate the training and determme whether or not there were adc 
quate facilities for training veterans, whether the instructors wi 
qualified, and the quality of their instruction, and also whether « 
not they had projects to work on and the ratio of practical work a: 
theoretical work. To spot-check the records and to see that t! 
criteria of the State were being carried out properly. 

Mr. WiturAms. During this period of your employment did yo 
ever have official reason to visit or inspect the Tennessee Automoti 
Trade School, Inc., in Nashville? 

Mr. Wave. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Wixutams. Please describe what happened during that in- 
spection or inspections? 

Mr. Wape. I made an inspection there, that I remember, back 
October I believe of 1949. I found what I considered to be a viola- 
tion of the State criteria,*so I recommended the withdrawal of thy 
approval of the school. I forwarded my recommendation to Mi 
Bryant, and he in turn wrote a letter withdrawing approval. The 
we had that matter of litigation and the school was reapproved. 

Mr. Wiixiams. It was reapproved? 

Mr. Wane. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiutams. I show you herewith a photostatic copy of a lett: 
Would you please identify that letter as to date and content for | 
record? 

Mr. Wane. I would like to refresh my memory a bit. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Turn the page and see if that is your signature 

Mr. Wave. That is my signature. 

Mr. Wiiitams. Mr. Wade, I wish to read for the record one portio: 
of this letter. This letter is dated October 31, 1950, addressed 
Mr. W. H. Bryant, director, department of veterans education, 222 
War Memorial Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

Paragraph 5 thereof, and I quote: 


} i 


I am of the opinion that this school, Tennessee Automotive Trade School |: 
is guilty of violating the intention of the law pertaining to live work in ta 
schools. It would appear that this school is competitive with private indus! 
due to the large number of cars in the live shops of this institution. In additi 
to the three live shops being full of cars, there were a large number of cars par! 
at the rear of the school. I was told that these cars belonged to the stuce: 

In conclusion, I am of the opinion that this school is not attempting to opera 
as an institution of learning, but rather as unfair competion to private busin 
I therefore recommend disapproval of this institution for the above stated reaso 

Very truly vours, 

Micnaet W. Wane, 


Assistant Superviso 
Mr. Wade, as a result of that letter, please tell the committee yo 
experiences, what happened after that. 
Mr. Wave. They went to court. We were going to have a hearing 
on the matter, and as I recall the attorneys there I believe got in! 
some sort of discussion or argument over a point, and I believe w 
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decided to hold the hearing at a later date, which to my knowledge 
they weren’t held. So I understand they went to court about that, 
and there was an injunction issued against the department of education 
directing them to withdraw the letter of disapproval, and the court 
order was carried out. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Were you ever offered gifts of any kind by trade 
school operators or friends of trade school operators during your course 
of employment? 

Mr. Wape. You mean a bribe or something like that? 

Mr. WituiaMs. As a bribe or as a plain out-and-out gilt. 

Mr. Wave. Lunches, something like that, nothing of any value 
at all. 

Mr. Wriiuiams. For the benefit of the committee, do you have 
recommendations as to the improvement of the operation of the 
State approving agency? 

Mr. Wape. I would either put it in the hands of the State depart- 
ment of education or the Veterans’ Administration because you can’t 
have the authority divided. As I understand it, when we started 
the State department of education was to administer it, to set up the 
criteria and see that the instructors were qualified and that the 
educational requirements were met, and that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration was to handle the veterans and the financial end of it. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Wade, in your country the decisions of the courts 
are the last word. We respect our system of law and go by the 
courts. Your recommendation was, prior to the court decision, 
that the school didn’t have the facilities. The court said it was all 
right to permit it to operate, but you said prior to the court decision 
that they didn’t have the facilities or what was the basis of your 
objection? Was it the competition or lack of facilities? 

Mr. Wape. Are you talking about the letter we were just discussing? 

Mr. Evins. Your objection to the school. 

Mr. Wave. You mean the Tennessee Automotive Trade School? 

Mr. Evins. Your recommendation to your superior. 

Mr. Wane. I believe I stated in the letter that the caliber or the 
model of cars in there was not the type of car that I would think a 
boy going to a trade school would own. They were all late-model 
ears. Mr. Baxter’s lawyer later told me, I believe, that he could 
get an affidavit that Mr. Baxter owned, | believe, 29 late-model cars. 
So I didn’t take the license number or the motor number of those 

is. My job was as supervisor of schools rather than investigator. 
| just merely made a recommendation because of what I had seen. 

Mr. Evins. What I want to ask is this: Was your objection based 
upon competition or was it based upon lack of facilities or lack of 
equipment or lack of instructional material? 

Mr. Wape. That Tennessee Automotive Trade School is as well 
equipped I would say as any school in the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Evins. It wasn’t on the basis of equipment, then. 

Mr. Wane. No. That had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Evins. The basis of your recommendation for withdrawing its 
approval was the competition which it afforded. 

Mr. Wave. That is correct, that is exactly right. 

Mr. Evins. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wade, didn’t you have something more 
definite than just going through the school and seeing these cars? 
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Didn’t you make any check to know who the cars belonged to or 
anything? Had you talked with automotive groups and had they 
told you? Did you know of definite cases? 

Mr. Wane. | have never talked to that automotive garagemen’s 
association or their lawyer. I did meet their lawyer in the office up 
there one day, and that is the only time I have ever met the ma: 
I don’t know a single man in that association to my knowledge. | 
have never had any connection with them. I don’t know one way or 
the other. 

The CuarrMan. You felt that the school was not complying with 
the State regulations? 

Mr. Wave. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Meapows. This regulation |indicating]. 

Mr. Wane. There were so many regulations. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Wade, did you ever see the list of license 
numbers of cars and the kind of cars that were repaired by Mr 
Baxter’s students, the cars they owned? 

Mr. Wave. No, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. Did you ever ask for that? 

Mr. Wane. No, sir. I would like to bring up this point. I believe 
I am correct in saying I had about 200 schools to look after, and | 
don’t know Mr. Baxter. Today is the second time I have ever seen 
him in my life. I have nothing for him or against him. I don’t even 
know him. I didn’t go in and make a thorough investigation with the 
intent of getting anyone in trouble or causing any trouble at all 
It just appeared to me that the intent of the law wasn’t being carried 
out, so I recommended disapproval as stated in that letter there. 

Mr. Evins. | have no further questions. 

The CuarrMan. We have a list here, Mr. Wade, of the cars that 
they have. Of course this includes a 1950 Ford, 1949 Pontiac, 1949 
Hudson, 1949 Oldsmobile, 1949 Cadillac, 1949 Oldsmobile. We will 
give Mr. Baxter a chance to testify on that later. 

Mr. Wave. Thank you very much. 

(Off the record) 

The CuHarrman. You were working for the State approval agency 
and also for the broadcasting school? 

Mr. Wave. That is right, but when I was doing that I had nothing 
to do with the school. I was field representative handling on-the-job 
training. I worked there for little over a year and when I left there, 
resigned, they replaced my job. It wan’t a fictitious job at all. Later 
I went back there. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Wade 

Is Mr. William H. Bryant here? Mr. Bryant, will you hold up 
your right hand and swear the testimony you are about to give before 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Bryant. I do. 

The CHarrMANn. Have a seat, please, sir. From what I know, 
Mr. Bryant, you had a very difficult job. 
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TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM H. BRYANT, NASHVILLE, TENN.; DI- 
RECTOR, DIVISION OF VETERANS’ EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION, STATE OF TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Bryanr. It seems that way, sir. 

The C#atrMAN. Approving schools and finding out whether they 
lived up to the State regulations I am sure was a difficult job. 

Will you state your full name, your address, and your occupation 
for the reporter. 

Mr. Bryant. William H. Bryant, 4500 Randolph Place, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Meapvows. How long have you been director of veterans edu- 
cation, Mr. Bryant? 

Mr. Bryanvt. I started in March of 1949. 

Mr. Meapows. Who was your predecessor? 

Mr. Bryant. A. N. Fuller. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you briefly state the policy of the State as 
you understand it regarding this live work situation, particularly to 
get the record clear as to the initial regulation, when it came out, and 
the subsequent modifications. 

Mr. Bryant. The best I can remember that, the criteria was started 
in 1947, and most of the criteria in regard to live projects was taken 
from the Smith-Hughes law in regard to vocational education. In 
regard to live projects we requested a policy for the schools in regard 
to live projects, and we recommended in the criteria that the schools 
be organized as much like an industrial establishment as possible. 

Mr. Meapvows. That is with regard to making it similar to a pro- 
duction set-up in that the student would be provided an opportunity 
to do live-type work? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. Also it was stated it must be set up on a 
productive or useful basis 

Mr. Meapows. Did the initial regulations prohibit or restrict in 
any fashion these schools doing live work? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. When did the first restriction come into effect? 

Was that this document? 

Mr. Bryant. August 16, 1949. 

Mr. Meapows. Is that this directive? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right, that is the one. That was a specific 
example. 

Mr. Meapows. This was the first written circulated restriction on 
schools doing live work? 

Mr. Bryant. When that one came out, sir, 600 veterans marched 
on the Department of Education in regard to that. 

Mr. Meapows. Where did those veterans come from? 

Mr. Bryant. From different schools here in Nashville. 

Mr. Meapows. Why were the veterans so concerned? What was 
the nature of their complaint? 

Mr. Bryant. I do not know why they marched, but I know that 
there were approximately 600, estimated to be 600, veterans marched 
on the War Memorial Building at one time. 

The Cuarrman. Is Nashville about the only place where you had 
a lot of complaint? 
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Mr. Bryant. Nashville has been the center of our trouble for live 
projects; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you have other automotive trade schools in 
Tennessee? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir; all over. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you have any that approach the size of these 
here in Nashville? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir; Knoxville, Memphis. 

Mr. Meapows. Do they seem to have some sort of internal policy 
or local policy by which they control these matters? 

Mr. Bryant. They do. They seem to control it pretty well by 
limiting most of their training to the veterans who are enrolled in th: 
school. 

Mr. Meapows. Does the owner seem to assume that obligation 
himself, seem to voluntarily restrict himself and try to avoid loca! 
controversy? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. We have asked them to do that because it 
puts pressure on us, | mean all the organizations in that local vicinit) 
especially in the smaller towns, if trade schools are violating th. 
criteria, dealing outside. But in some cases—lI will give you an ex- 
ample. lam told that one of the schools stated that they deal with 
some automotive used-car lots, not dealers, that they will do one a 
month or one ever so often for them. 

Mr. Meavows. What they do is get together with the local mean 
and work out something that will be mutually satisfactory? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. That has not been done here? 

Mr. Bryant. I don’t think it has. 

Mr. Evins. If the schools had confined themselves to training vet- 
erans, then there wouldn’t have been any difficulty on this scor 
would there, Mr. Bryant? 

Mr. Bryant. | think they could have confined it. I don’t mea: 
that they can get all the jobs that are necessary to teach automotiv: 
line directly from the students, but I do think that if they confine i! 
to the students, they will find themselves pretty busy. 

Mr. Evins. The complaint that has been registered with the com 
mittee in these instances is largely competition. In other schools it 
is other practices, but here in the Nashville area it has been competi 
tion which has been afforded the basis of complaint. If they confined 
themselves to instruction and training, you wouldn’t have had this 
difficulty. 

Mr. Bryant. I think that is quite right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bryant, was this school here one of thi 
largest automotive schools, four-hundred-and-some-odd students? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. It is not the largest. 

The CuarrmMan. I notice the statement is made that there wer 
315 automobiles owned by the students and the personnel of the 
school, 234 by students, and 81 by personnel. That would giv 
them 315 cars to work on. 

Mr. Merapows. I don’t want to question you in detail about VA 
regulations, Mr. Bryant, but isn’t it a fact that when a school nego- 
tiates with the VA, they can submit cost statements and justificatior 
for such capital equipment and training material as they need and ly 
reimbursed for it by the Government? In other words, there is no 
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reason Why the school can’t set about to assemble training material 
and be reimbursed by the Government for that training material? 

Mr. Bryant. That is the way I understand the contract. I don’t 
know anything about any contract with the Veterans’ Administration, 
but we required all the schools, any that I have ever approved, | 
required all of them to have their initial equipment in there before ] 
would approve it. 

Mr. Evins. Wouldn’t vou think that 315 cars by 315 veterans, 
plus the old junk cars that the operator could buy, would be a suffi- 
cient number for the veterans to work on? 

Mr. Bryant. I think so. 

Mr. Merapows. Plus the further alternative course exercised by 
some of these individuals of working on charity basis, possibly on the 
city school busses, or negotiating an agreement with the individuals 
to take one car a month or something which would be mutually 
agreeable? Would that seem to be the solution to the problem? 

Mr. Bryant. I don’t see why not. 

Mr. Mrapows. It seems to boil down pretty much to the attitude 
of the school operator, whether he is seeking the solution of the 
problem, or whether he doesn’t particularly care to solve the problem, 
then, to sum up your testimony. 

Mr. Bryant. We have had a hard job, Mr. Meadows, due to the 
fact that a lot of times we go to these schools and at least they tell us— 
you can’t prove it—but they haven't had any money in 6 months. 
If they don’t have live projects to work on there wouldn’t be any 
training at all going on there. I can give you specific cases. 

Mr. Meavows. Has that been a recent condition or was that back 
in 1947 or 1948 when it is commonly known in the United States that 
the Veterans’ Administration was delinquent in many cases and has 
been paving back vouchers. Was it in that period or has it been 
recently? 

Mr. Bryant. It has been continuous in this State. 

Mr. Meapows. Of course it has come to the attention of the com- 
mittee that when schools are in difficulty with the Government the 
VA will withhold payment to protect the interests of the Government, 
too. 

Mr. Bryant. Absolutely. 

Mr. Meapows. After this directive of August 16, 1949, the next 
modification was in February. 

Mr. Bryant. February 1, that is right. 

Mr. Meavows. What was the effect of that modification substan- 
tially? 

Mr. Bryant. The effect of it? 

Mr. Meavows. What modification was made? 

Mr. Bryant. The Commissioner, after talking to several of the 
different school operators, they came in with the statement that their 
expendable supplies that they were receiving could not furnish enough 
training to the veterans over a month’s period, and they requested 
that the training projects that people came to the school and offered 
to the school be accepted. 

Mr. Merapows. It was during the period of time between August 
16, 1949, when this regulation was in effect, and the revision in 
February that approval of this particular school was withdrawn, was 
it not? 
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Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Merapows. They were evaluated supposedly in accordance 
with their compliance with this regulation and it was the opinion of 
the inspector that they had not complied with this regulation and the 
school’s approval was withdrawn. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. You can briefly sum up the circumstances of the 
withdrawal and how the schools got reapproved, and the hearing, and 
so forth, that was held before you, I believe? 

Mr. Bryant. The best I can remember it, the Tennessee garagemen 
or Nashville Garagemen’s Association came to me I would say around 
June or July, wanting me to do something about control of the schools 
from taking live projects. So the Commissioner at that time wanted 
to work with them, naturally. He didn’t think it was within the spirit 
or intent of the law, either, for them to compete with private industry 
So I told one of the operators that the automobile association was 
grouping to try to eliminate some of the live projects, and that we 
would start an investigation to see if all the schools were complying 
with the recent directive put out by Mr. Smith. If the cards fell on 
them, they were out of business, that was all. 

So an investigation was started. We didn’t investigate the schools 
all the time, but on this particular instance Mr. Wade and Mr. Moye: 
went to this school one afternoon. I don’t believe they were able to 
determine much on that visit due to the fact that the office manage: 
was off on vacation, and they wouldn’t get the records. They noticed 
a lot of late model automobiles. I asked Mr. Wade to make another 
investigation to determine whether or not he thought they were violat 
ing the August 16, 1949, letter sent out by Mr. Smith. After his 
investigation he recommended to me that approval be withdrawn. 

Mr. Meapows. The point I would like to get clear here now is, was 
it the contention of the school during this period of time, the last hal! 
of 1949, that they were not doing live work? Did they contend to you 
then or later in the hearings that they were not doing live work, that 
they were not accepting jobs from the public? 

Mr. Bryant. After approval was withdrawn and Mr. Taylor was 
employed by them as their lawyer, he got a letter from Mr. J. M 
Smith stating that he had relented some. I had never heard of M: 
Smith relenting. 

Mr. Meapvows. Did you ever see the letter? 

Mr. Bryant. I saw the letter that he wrote to Mr. Taylor in 
regard to it, in which he made the statement that he relented som: 
what on the amount of live work, but it was not an official modification 
sent out to all the schools. If it was I didn’t see it. 

Mr. Meapows. The point I want to get straight, here Mr. Wad 
made his inspection in about September or October. 

Mr. Bryant. October. 

Mr. Meapows. Then the school was disapproved shortly thereafte: 
There was a hearing held in your office where these people appeared 
representing the school. Did they contend that they did not do live 
work and had not done live work or did they admit that they had 
done live work? . 

Mr. Bryant. They admitted they had. 

Mr. Meavows. They admitted that they had done live work when 
this regulation said they should not do live work. 
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Mr. Bryant. They said they did it but Mr. Smith had relented 
somewhat, and I didn’t have any proof on it. 

Mr. Meapows. Here is August 16, when the regulation was initially 
published. If Mr. Smith relented he relented I understand along in 
October, November maybe, when this march occurred, and all that 
business, was it not? 

Mr. Bryant. The march came when this letter went out. 

Mr. Meapows. What was the date of the letter, do you know, 
which Mr. Smith supposedly wrote and modified the policy? 

Mr. Bryant. I didn’t writeany. Ididn’tseeany. The letter that 
Mr. Taylor had a copy of was after the school was disapproved. He 
wrote a letter to Mr. Taylor saying he had relented. 

Mr. Meapows. That hardly comes into the picture. The school 
did admit doing live work. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Between August 16, 1949, and the time they were 
disapproved? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Then they were disapproved by you for violating 
this regulation which says they do live work which they readily 
admitted they did, is that the circumstances? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. There had to be some basis for issuing that letter. 
They wouldn’t have prepared it in this manner if there hadn’t been 
some reason for it. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. This letter was prepared the first 
time that the local automobile association dealers got together. 
That is when the first letter was prepared. 

Mr. Meapows. Then the school’s contention to you wasn’t that 
they had been unfairly disapproved. I don’t see how it could have 
been in any way, in the face of this directive which was in force at 
that time. Was it? What was their contention? Did they main- 
tain they had been unfairly disapproved or did they come before you 
and say they should be given another chance and they would act in 
accordance with the regulation in the future? 

Mr. Bryant. That was going on for about 30 days. I don’t know 
how it was. Mr. Taylor, their attorney, took it up, from that day on. 

Mr. Meapows. What was the condition of the reapproval? Were 
they reappointed with the understanding they would not take live 
work in the future? 

Mr. Bryant. The Commissioner of Education issued that letter. 
The injunction was what dissolved it. He felt that he had a right, 
and after agreeing with the school that they wouldn’t take any more 
outside work, that it would be all right for the school to be reapproved. 

Mr. Meapows. Of course that was a condition reflected in this 
morning’s testimony, one of the conditions of the dissolving of the 
injunction, that the school would not take further live work? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. So it appeared that the State reapproved the 
school under the assumption that they would dono further live work 
for the public. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right, the general public. Students were all 
right, instructors or students. 
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Mr. Evins. In your capacity as an approval agency, Mr. Bryant, 
you have knowledge and you have testified that the school engaged 
in live projects before this August 16 letter was issued, and that 
after it was issued your inspections and investigations determined 
that they had violated that letter. In fact, vou said that the operators 
of the school admitted that they engaged in live work. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. Was any pressure put on you to modify or rescind 
your action? 

Mr. Bryant. I wouldn’t call it pressure, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Describe it. 

Mr. Bryant. They went on for discussion for about 30 days. I 
was firmly convinced that the school had violated the criteria. Due 
to the fact that the school had been disapproved twice before, that 
approval had been withdrawn twice before, it was evident in my mind 
that they didn’t intend to do right. That is the reason I stuck to my 
guns that | would not reapprove the school. , 

Mr. Mrapows. It was subsequently reapproved by this injunction, 
which virtually forced the commissioner to reapprove it? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. That is the way | interpret it. 

Mr. Meravows. What has been your experience with this other 
school that we had under discussion this morning, Trades Training? 
Have they ever been disapproved for taking live work? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir; they haven’t been disapproved for taking 
live work. 

Mr. Meavows. Is there any doubt in your mind that they have 
taken substantial amounts of live work? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir; there is not a doubt in my mind that they 
have taken a considerable amount. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Bryant, without calling anv names, the investiga- 
tion has revealed that bribes were offered you, that pressure was put 
on you to approve this school. I wish you would tell the committee 
just what the facts are and clear that matter up. 

Mr. Bryant. There was no bribe offered to me to reapprove the 
school. 

Mr. Evins. Any gifts of any substantial nature? 

Mr. Bryant. No gifts were given to me. 

Mr. Evins. Were any offered? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir; none offered to reapprove the school. 

Mr. Mrapows. Perhaps if you described the nature of the con- 
versation which led to it, that would clear up this matter. You say 
they weren’t offered to you. Was there an intimation or something 
that might be construed as an intimation? 

Mr. Bryant. Only one instance that I can recall on that. This 
particular person was in Nashville. I have known him for several 
years. He called me while he was in Nashville one night and asked 
me to meet him. I met him. In the course of conversation he asked 
me how would I like to have a Cadillac like the one he was driving 
But he didn’t offer me the Cadillac. He merely asked me how would 
I like to have one. 

Mr. Witi1ams. What was the date of this offer, Mr. Bryant? 

Mr. Bryant. Gosh, I don’t know. It was not an offer. 

Mr. Meapows. We are not interested in creating the implication 
that someone attempted to bribe you when such was not the case. 
In your opinion, were you offered a car or were you not? 
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Mr. Bryanr. I was not, in my opinion, offered a ear. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Bryant, in your opinion what was the purpose 
of this veiled hint that you accept a car? 

Mr. Bryanr. I don’t know that it had any veiled hint. 

Mr. Wituiams. What was the purpose of this situation by which it 
was suggested that vou might accept a car? 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Williams, I will have to answer that in this way, 
that a lot of people—I am not being evasive or anything like that 
have asked me how would I like to have a million dollars. That is in 
course of conversation a lot of times. 

Mr. Evins. It is your testimony that the school was later reap- 
proved over your objection because of the court injunction. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Merapows. And this question has not been raised in any serious 
form as far as Trades Training, Inc., goes? 

Mr. Bryant. It has been raised in my mind. 

Mr. Evins. You have not made an inspection and there have been 
no reports made, vou have issued no letters reprimanding the school 
or suggesting disapproval? 

Mr. Bryant. I think most of that has been conversation. When 
I go to a school if I find something wrong, I tell them about it and 
expect them to correct it. In Trades Training I think they have had 
more than their share of live work. 

Mr. Meapows. Under this revision what can a school rightfully 
or logically expect to do and be correct in doing it? 

Can they take any live work or can’t they under the provision today? 
Are you trying to tell them, “You may accept a little bit of live work 
if you will be discreet about it’? Is that what you are trving to do? 

Mr. Bryant. We were asking them to accept only enough live 
work from the general public to have a well balanced training program. 

Mr. Mrapows. And to be cooperative about it, to try to realize 
that there is a public problem, that there are definitely two sides to 
this situation and to cooperate; is that what you were trying to do? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. Not to trv to make money off it. 
But if they needed a quarter panel or whatever they needed and they 
found somebody who would bring it out there and would let the school 
do it, they would accept it. 

Mr. Mrapows. You are a vocational educator, Mr. Bryant. Can 
you elaborate on the difference? Let’s say vou have a wrecked car. 
Can you explain the difference between getting that thing out of there 
for operation within 3 days and using that wrecked car for mstruc- 
tional purposes? What is the difference? How long would it take? 
How much instruction can you get out of a wrecked car if you capi- 
talize on it for instructional purposes? How long could you use it and 
continue to use it? 

Mr. Bryant. I think I am safe in saving approximately 2 to 3 
months. If you want to do a production job, of course, you can run 
the car through there mighty fast. 

Mr. Meapows. In vour mind there is a considerable distinction 
between capitalizing on each of the features of the car and using it 
for instructional purposes and instructional techniques as compared 
with production work. 

Mr. Bryan. I do. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Bryant, vou felt that this school had rather good 
facilities, had an opportunity to do some real service to the veteran 
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if their motive had been primarily training veterans rather than making 
a profit? Would you say that? 

Mr. Bryant. Which school are you referring to? 

Mr. Evins. I am talking about the Nashville Automotive Trade 
Schools, 

Mr. Bryant. Tennessee Automotive Trade Schools? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Bryant. They were well equipped to offer a well-balanced 
training program. 

Mr. Evins. They did not afford your office the cooperation in 
abandoning this practice that you feel that they should? 

Mr. Bryant. I don’t think they did. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Bryant, the day after or shortly after you 
were offered the suggestion of owning a Cadillac automobile did 
anybody make similar suggestions to you that a Ford would be 
accepted by you? Did they suggest to vou how you would like to 
find such an automobile parked in your driveway? 

Mr. Bryant. I don’t recall definitely because.I absolutely took 
that with a grain of salt. 

Mr. WituramMs. You mean the Ford? 

Mr. Bryant. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Wixurams. Did you take the Ford with a grain of salt or was 
it the Ford and the Cadillac? 

Mr. Bryant. Either one of them. 

Mr. WixtuiamMs. Then there were two cars; is that correct? 

Mr. Bryanr. I believe to my knowledge that they did—I wasn’t 
offered the Ford. 1 was asked to drive a Ford, I believe, but I wasn’t 
offered a Ford whatsoever. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Bryant, you are under oath. Is there any 
reason why you cannot divulge the circumstances surrounding those 
offers or those suggestions? 

Mr. Bryant. I don’t feel that anybody should be brought mto this 
who actually is not involved in regard to it. 

Mr. Wiitrams. Do you decline to reveal to this committee the 
name of the person or persons who suggested that you might like to 
have a Cadillac automobile or a Ford automobile? 

Mr. Bryant. Not unless the committee demands it. No; I don’t 
decline to reveal their names. 

Mr. Wituirams. Is it the wish of this committee to know the names, 
Mr. Evins? 

Mr. Evins. It was not an official of the company that is the subject 
of this investigation here? 

Mr. Bryant. Sir? 

Mr. Evins. It was not an official of the companies that are the 
subject of this investigation? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. Mrapows. We want to be clear whether in Mr. Bryant’s own 
opinion he thinks he was offered something. Presumably it is not 
fair to imply that someone offered a bribe if they didn’t offer a bribe 
You don’t maintain that you were offered a car? 

Mr. Bryant. I maintain that I was not offered a car; that I was 
asked merely how would I like it. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Bryant, were you also asked how you would 
like to find such a car parked in your driveway? 
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Mr. Bryant. I believe that was the way the conversation started: 
“How would you like to find one of these in your driveway?” 

Mr. Evins. In any event, Mr. Bryant, you didn’t accept the 
Cadillac and didn’t drive the Ford. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Mr. Bryant, just for the record, the persons whom 
you were talking to were not automobile dealers; were they? 

Mr. Bryant. They were not. 

Mr. Witutams. They were not trying to sell you a car, were they? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, I think. Thank you, Mr. Bryant. Wo 
might want to recall you, sir. Will you wait? 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Wiuurams. W. B. Thompson. 

Mr. Evins. W. B. Thompson. Is Mr. Thompson in the room? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Evins. Who is in the next witness? 

Mr. Pickens, Mr. Fatherree, and the other gentlemen of the 
Veterans’ Administration, will you come around? Mr. Sims? Mr. 
Transou? Mr. Shull? Will you pull up chairs, gentlemen. + All you 
gentlemen representing the Veterans’ Administration please hold up 
your right hand. Do you swear the testimony you are about to give 
before the committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help yeu God? 

Mr. Grirrin. I do. 

Mr. Farnerrer. | do. 

Mr. Pickens. I do. 

Mr. Carrouu. I do. 

Mr. Suv iw. | do. 

Mr. Transov. I do. 

Mr. Sims. I do. 

Mr. Scuram. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF W. F. GRIFFIN, CHIEF, VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION; G. W. FATHERREE, CHIEF, 
TRAINING FACILITIES SECTION; CECIL PICKENS, FINANCE 
OFFICER; J. D. CARROLL, SUPERVISOR, CONTRACT UNIT; B. E. 
SHULL, CONTRACT SPECIALIST; J. G. SIMS, SR., CHIEF ATTOR- 
NEY; AND W. S. SCHRAM, ATTORNEY, OPINION WRITER, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, NASHVILLE, 
TENN.—Resumed 


Mr. Evins. Be seated, gentlemen. 

Mr. Meadows, of the staff. 

Mr. Meapows. In the interest of time, Mr. Fatherree, there are 
several points that we want to develop on the record in this case, par- 
ticularly with reference to the Tennessee Automotive Trade School. 

One, did the Tennessee Automotive Trade School during its last 
submission of cost data on actual cost, which I believe was during the 
period, do you know what the last period was? I believe it was in 
1949, 

Mr. Faruerrer. Yes. 
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Mr. Meapows. Did they submit any earnings from live projects 
to be computed in arriving at tuition? 

Mr. Faruerresr. As I recall, Mr. Meadows, there was no such 
figure included in the cost data but we have it with us and we can 
check it. Will you pull that out? 

Mr. Transovu. I don’t recall that it was. 

Mr. Faruerrer. We checked it this morning and it was not in 
there. 

Mr. Meapows. It is your testimony that vou have checked and as 
far as you know there was no submission of earnings from live work 
in the last cost-data period submitted by the school? 

Mr. Faruerreer. If there was, I could not find it, and we checked 
it. 

Mr. Meapows. The next point we would like to get into is: What 
representations of the schools made to the Veterans’ Administration, 
particularly in connection with cost determinations, as to whether 
they do or do not do live work? As I understand there were letters 
of transmittal accompanying the cost data which are in your files. 

Mr. Faruerrer. Some of the cost data—and in order to identify 
it, we would have to pull the cost data out—contains the certification 
that they did not do live work. 

Mr. Meapows. Tell us what the significance of those letters is 
there? 

Mr. Farnerrer. This is exhibit M, which is a part of contract V 
3020V-781, which covered the period January 1, 1951, to December 
31, 1951, inclusive It reads as follows: 

Live work is confined to veteran trainees who present a bona fide bill of sal 
and to projects owned by the school and personnel of the school No live wor! 
is accepted from the public. 

Signed by Charlie R. Baxter, president, dated October 12, 1950. 

Then there is an estimate at the bottom which is typed in by the 
institution. 

This covers Tennessee Automotive Trade School, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., an 
the Rockwood branch of the same school, located at Rockwood, Tenn 

Mr. Evins. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. Faruerreer. It is dated October 12, 1950. 

Mr. Meavows. It covers the contract period January 1, 1951, to 
December 1, 1951. 

Mr. Faruerresr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Now the next one under there. 

Mr. Faruerrer. This is a similar statement. 

This is to certify that the Tennessee Automotive Trade School, Rockwood 
Tenn., branch, does not perform any custom work on outside live projects. \ 
training is confined to work performed on live motors owned by the school 

Signed Charles R. Baxter, president. This was a part of contract 
file V 3020V—475, covering the period November 23, 1949, to Novem- 
ber 22, 1950, Rockwood Branch, Rockwood, Tenn. 

Mr. Meapows. That certification appeared to cover the contract 
that was in existence during most of the period of the discussion this 
morning, Mr. Fatherree. 

Mr. Faruerrer. That is correct, sir; I believe. 

Mr. Meapows. Now read the next letter. 
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Mr. Farnerree. This letter is dated February 15, 1949, addressed 
to the Veterans’ Administration, regional office, Nashville, Tenn. 
Attention: Contract Section 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to actual cost data submitted by this institu- 
tion on January 21, 1949, concerning our operations for the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1948, to December 31, 1948. Schedule 2 of the report, covering con- 
sumable practice training supplies for the body and fender course, should be 
reduced by the following amounts 


Then they list paint, amount, $648.86; acetylene-oxygen, $812.60; 
sandpaper, rubbing compound, solder, tape, etc., $559.40; lead, $818.62; 
parts, $371.86; gas, $141.81, total $3,353.05. 


These amounts represent supplies used on live projects. I certify to my best 
knowledge and belief that the remaining items on schedule 2 for both the mechanie 
and body and fender courses represent actual practice material. 

Very truly vo 
CHarvLes R. Baxter, 
President and General Manaats 


This letter is addressed to the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office, White Ridge Road, dated February 16, 1948. 

GENTLY MEN: We only let students bring in their cars and they furnish their 
parts when the repairs are made. This will clarify my letter of February 15, 1949. 

Very truly vours 
CHarRLes R. BAxTER, 
President and General Manage 

I hereby certify that the above statement is true and correct to the best of my 

knowledge. 
CHarRLes R. BAXTER, 
President and General Manager 

Mr. Merapows. In view of those letters, then, Mr. Fatherree, the 
Veterans’ Administration couldn't logically expect that there would 
be anv income from live work, could they, if the spirit and intent of the 
letter were carried out? 

Mr. Faruerres. That is true, sir. That is right 

Nir \Il napow s. Have vou ever audited the accounts of this school 
with the particular purpose of determining whether income was 
derived from live projects done for the public t Has the VA ever con- 
ducted such an audit or examination of the school’s records? 


Mr. Faruerresr. | have not made a complete examination on the 
matter mvself. | have made some spot ‘ hee ks on them Zor 3 weeks 


ago. There was an informal inquiry by the General Accounting 
Office in regard to the Rockwood branch back some time ago which is 
well documented in the file. They discovered there around five- 
thousand-and-some-odd dollars was made due to the fact that certain 
items of equipment had been included in consumable supplies whereas 
they should have been depreciated. 

Mr. Meapows. We have a copy of the General Accounting Office’s 
formal inquiry, and in the inquiry they make the pornt that during a 
particular cost data period the Rockwood branch made a paper trans- 
action, a paper shift from one account to another of salvaged training 
equipment and scrap metal that had been previously carried on the 
equipment books and was shifted to consumable supplies. That 
figure was reflected in the cost data and contributed to raising the 
tuition rate. You testify that the Veterans’ Administration followed 
through on this exception and that vou have recovered about $5,000? 
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Mr. Faruerree. That is correct, I believe. That could be further 
verified by Mr. Pickens, the finance officer. The information I have 
is that that amount has been recovered. 

Mr. Meapows. The next point that we want to get into, Mr. 
Fatherree, is in regard to the Tennessee Automotive Trade School. 
Does the school have a frozen rate now of any kind? 

Mr. Faruerren. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Meapows. It was frozen on this last cost data submission 
during 1949? 

Mr. Faruerree. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. Frozen during this period in which you have testified 
that you are unable to find any evidence that the school submitted re- 
ports of income from live projects. 

Mr. Faruerree. In examining the cost data, as I said, we did this 
morning, we could not find any indication. 

Mr. Meapows. Assuming that a subsequent audit or examination 
of the school’s records disclosed that the school did make substantial 
earnings from live work done for the public and did not report those 
earnings during that cost data period to the Veterans’ Administration, 
would that be a basis for the Veterans’ Administration to reopen the 
contract and readjust the rate downward and make a retroactive 
collection? 

Mr. Faruerresr. I would say it would, sir, if they had not given 
us all the facts concerning the amount they expended on consumable 
supplies and it is found out at a subsequent date that that is true, 
then there would be reason for renegotiation. 

Mr. Meapows. It is not only amount expended on consumable sup- 
plies, but reporting all earnings and income which the school has. 
Isn’t that the case? 

Mr. Faruerrer. That would be involved also. 

Mr. Meapows. Is there any reason why the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion should not proceed with such an audit and see what they can 
determine in this connection? 

Mr. Faruerree. | see no reason for not doing it. 

Mr. Meapows. With regard to Trades Training, Inc., have you 
conducted recent inspections out there with regard to the general 
operators of the school, attendance and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Faruerrer. We made a spot check review out there a couple 
or 3 weeks ago, which we are required to do twice a year at all profit 
schools and once a year at all nonprofit schools. We found some 
things that we reported to the State approval agency. 

Mr. Meapows. Such as what? 

Mr. Farnerree. One thing, not starting on time. 

Mr. Meapows. What time is the school supposed to start? 

Mr. Faruerrer. What time? For instance, in the morning I be- 
lieve it is supposed to start at 7:30. On at least two occasions they 
did not get started until around 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Meapows. Why didn’t they start? The instructors were not 
there, the students were not there, or both? 

Mr. Faruerree. In one case one or two classes I observed the 
morning I was out there the instructors were not there on time. The 
students were there, at least some of the students were there. The 
students were sitting around waiting. They were ready to go. At 
least they told me they were ready to go. They were waiting for the 
teachers. 
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Mr. Meapows. What did you find regarding the attendance re- 
cords at the school? Did your audit reflect that they were accurate? 

Mr. FATHERREE. Not in all cases; in some cases. This is the 
opinion of the Veterans’ Administration. Some institutions, in _ e 
of actually putting a positive mark on the roll book when the roll i 
called, indicating the man is either there or absent, leave that space e 
blank if he is absent. I don’t accuse anybody of being dishonest. 
Don’t get me wrong. But that leaves the gate wide open for any 
action that needs to be taken later in regard to that man. The State 
has criteria in regard to tardiness, absences, and so forth. which 
require that if a man is tardy, he be marked tardy. 

Mr. Mrapvows. You found blank spaces in this case? 

Mr. Faruwerrer. You check the attendance records and in many 
cases you don’t find too many people marked tardy, but when you 
actually go to the school and you see all these people coming in late, 
that sets you to wondering. 

Mr. Mravows. Are you able to say what percentage of tardiness 
you have been observing the last few weeks? 

Mr. Faruerresr. | would say in some cases up as high as 15 or 
20 percent. 

Mr. Meravows. And on days when you were not there how many 
were marked tardy in the books? 

Mr. Faruerresr. Practically none. 

Mr. Meravows. Nil? 

Mr. Fatuerree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Which leads you to believe, although you have no 
actual proof, that there is no good reason to suspect that the con- 
dition is any different on the days you were not there than the days 
you were there? 

Mr. Faruerrer. That is true. Those facts have sll been reported 
to the State approval agency. We don’t investigate these things. 
We make these spot checks. We observe these things and report 
them to the State, who was then responsible for supervising the 
program, and it is up to them to further investigate and see whether 
or not our findings on the spot check has revealed a true picture. 

Mr. Merapows. We have a copy of your letter dated August 7, 
1951, to the State approval agency regarding trades traiing. Have 
there been any checks since that time? 

Mr. Faruerrer. Yes, sir; I believe there was one last week. 

Mr. Meapows. Were the conditions substantially the same or 
different? 

Mr. Farnerrer. Substantially the same, yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Fatherree, you heard the testimony here through- 
out the day of various people who have testified that they have had 
their cars repaired at Tennessee Automotive Trade School and 
have paid for these repairs, and you have heard the testimony that 
the policy prohibited it. You also heard the testimony of the chief 
clerk, who stated that in his opinion approximately 50 percent of the 
repair work was reported. You just read these statements from the 
operator of the school that they had no earnings to report. How do 
you reconcile those facts? 

Mr. Farnerrer. Mr. Evins, I really can’t reconcile it myself. 
I haven’t made any thorough examination of their records out there, 
and I don’t know. Most anything could happen there. 
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Mr. Evins. Could you give us a statement as to the amount of 
earnings of both the Tennessee Automotive Trade School and Trades 
Training, Inc? 

Mr. Faruerree. Yes, sir. I have those files in my brief. Mr. 
Shull, will you hand me the one on Trades Training? 

Mr. Evins. Take the Tennessee Automotive Trade School, Inc., 
Rockwood Division, first. Give the committee a summary statement 
of the amount of payments to this school over the periods of its 
operation, including tuition payment, supplies, and the total. 

Mr. Faruerresr. This is the Tennessee Automotive Trade School, 
Inc., Rockwood Division. I have it broken down by contracts here. 

Mr. Evins. For what period is this? 

Mr. Farnerrer. It covers the period from May 22, 1949, through 
November 30—up to the present time, I assume; the last payments 
that were made. 

Mr. Evins. November 30, 1950? 

Mr. Faruerresr. No, sir. This contract runs through 1951, 
November 30, 1951. Of course we have made payments only up 
through last month or the month before. So it would be up to that 
date. 

The total amount there 

Mr. Evins. For tuition, supplies, and total. 

Mr. Faruerresr. The total amount for tuition is $232,061.98. 
The total amount of all payments, $234,620.79. 

The total payments 

Mr. Evins. Give the one for the Tennessee Automotive Trade 
School, Ine., in Nashville. 

Mr. Farnerrer. The one in Nashville? 

Mr. Meapows. That was Rockwood you were reading then? 

Mr. Farnerrer. That was Rockwood. 

Mr. Evins. The total payments to that school were $234,630.79? 

Mr. Faruerrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Give us the breakdown and total for the Tennessee 
Automotive Trade School. 

Mr. Faruerree. Tennessee Automotive Trade School, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Evins. For what period? 

Mir. Farnerrer. Runs from the period February 10, 1948, to the 
present time or the month before last or last month. 

Mr. Evins. Through June? 

Mr. Farnerrer. That is correct, sir. Total of all payments 
there 

Mr. Evins. Give tuition. 

Mr. Faruerree. Tuition, $572,553.39. 

Mr. Evins. Other supplies. 

Mr. Fatnerres. Supplies, books, and equipment, $3,117.83. 
Other supplies there, 25 cents. I can’t imagine what that is. Any- 
way, 25 cents. Ten-percent handling charge, $156.24. <A total of 
all payments made to the school, $575,827.71. 

Mr. Evins. Will you give the figures for Trades Training, Inc.? 

Mr. Faruprresr. Trades Training, Inc. for the period August 11, 
1947, up to month betore last, or when the last payment was made. 

Mr. Evins. Through June of 1951? 

Mr. Fatruerrer. Yes, sir. I imagine that would be approxi- 
mately correct. Total amount paid in both locations—there are two 
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locations—$882,270.21. There have been some overpayments in 
connection with that school. There is a notation here: Overpayment 
of $22,536.22 due to redetermination of rates was collected from 
Trades Training, Inc., 807 Separation Center, and is included in 
total, $683,141.22. 

I have some small amounts here on hand, unpaid, which don’t 
amount to anything. 

There was another institutional audit of Trades Training which 
turned up some overpayments, an institutional audit of costs data 
and tools and supplies. That amounted to $25,027.72. 

| believe that is about all of that. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Griffin, do you have any statement you want to 
make in connection with the operation of either of these schools? 

Mr. Grirrin. The only statement I care to make, Congressman 
Evins, is to verify the statements made by Mr. Fatherree. We visited 
these schools together on August 13 and 14, I believe it was, or 14 
and 15, and checked the attendance. We checked these schools. [ 
found the conditions existing which he has already stated. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Pickens? 

Mr. Pickens. I| have no statement. 

Mr. Evins. Is there any item which he took exception to? 

Mr. Pickens. All those overpayments have been liquidated from 
both schools, and each of them operates a branch. Thev have been 
liquidated. We are current m making payments. All known over- 
payments have been collected. 

Mr. Evins. Can you give a statement as to the amount of those? 

Mr. Faruerrer. | gave that, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Fatherree, vou heard the testimony this morn- 
ing that Mr. Baxter's salary was $2,000 a month. Did you allow 
that? Was that in the cost data? 

Mr. Faruerrer. No such salary as that was in the cost data. Mr. 
Transou, will you pull the cost data out on the last one or any one 
of them and give us what the salary was of Mr. Baxter as included 
in the cost data and give us the amount that you allowed. I believe 
you negotiated that contract. You have that marked in there, I 
believe. 

While he is locating that information, I would like to make one 
statement. I heard testimony here in regard to the Tennessee Auto- 
motive Trade School being equipped. | would like to point out and 
invite any and all of you to go out there and look. There are at 
least two shops out there that are no more than repair shops and 
are set up as such. There is no institutional work scheduled in the 
shop. It is just a line of automobiles in there on each side that they 
are working on. Over in one shop, as | stated in my letter, to the 
State Approval Agency, it is set up on an institutional type basis, 
but the other shop, with the exception of right in one end of the body 
and fender where they have some bent fenders that they are straight- 
ening on and beating on, with the exception of that the other two 
shops are strictly merely to bring cars in to furnish institutional work. 

Mr. Meapows. Is the institution approved for Public Law 16 
training? 

Mr. Faruerrer. | don't believe it is. 

Mr. Meapows. You don’t know positively. Is it approved for 
Public Law 16 training? 
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Mr. Faruerree. Does that cover both 16 and 346, Mr. Transou? 

Mr. Transov. Just 346. 

Mr. Meapows. Did they never make application? 

Mr. Farnerrer. As far as I know it was never approved. I don’t 
know. 

Here is cost data here. Let me give you the period of this cost 
data. This is a 6-month period, July 1, 1948, to December 31, 1948, 
actual cost data, certified to. 

The CuarrMAN. As was approved and as was paid and completed 
now. 

Mr. Faruerrer. Instructional salaries, Charles R. Baxter is listed 
as president, $800 per month. That is the salary included here. 
His wife, Irene Baxter, secretary and treasurer, $200 per montli. 

Mr. Mrapvows. What period is covered by that? 

Mr. Faruerree. That covers the period July 1, 1948, to December 
31, 1948. The two of those together does amount to $1,000 a month. 

The CuarrmMan. The statement was $2,000 a month. 

Mr. Faruerree. Then it is a little short. 

Mr. Mrapvows. How about the period 1949, the next cost data. 
Do you know whether Mrs. Baxter’s salary appears in there as a cost? 

Mr. Faruerree. She appears in one other. We will check it to 
make sure. I remember seeing it in two places this morning. In 
this cost data here, this cost data covers a period of 11 months, Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, to November 30, 1949. Charles R. Baxter, president, 
$600 per month, I. J. Baxter, secretary and treasurer—I assume that 
is Mrs. Baxter—$250 per month. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fatherree, you heard the bookkeeper testify 
this morning that he didn’t believe that Mrs. Baxter did any work. 
Was any check made on that that she did do some work, by you 
people? 

Mr. Faruerres. I will have to let Mr. Transou answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Transov. My personal opinion is—and I told Mr. Baxter— 
that I don’t think Mrs. Baxter’s cost should be included in the cost 
figures, and we struck it out. It was not figured. 

The CuarrMan. I thought these were approved and paid. 

Mr. Farnerrer. That is what was requested. 

Mr. Transov. They can request them and we don’t have to allow 
them. 

Mr. Meapows. The question was what had been allowed. 

Mr. Faruerree. What amount of these salaries were allowed? I 
believe you can tell us that, too. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Transou, can’t you tell us for sure whether 
Public Law 16 men are included in this school? 

Mr. Transov. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. They are not? 

Mr. Transov. No, sir; only 346. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you tell us definitely whether it is a matter 
that the school never requested approval? 

Mr. Transov. I don’t think they want Public Law 16 trainees. 

The CHarrman. Why? , 

Mr. Transov. I don’t know. They had some personal reason. | 
think they would have qualified so far as I know. I think we would 
have approved them if they had asked for it, but they never did ask 
for it. I think that is right. 
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Mr. Meapows. Mr. Fatherree? 

Mr. Faruerree. This cost data here, getting back to your ques- 
tion, the 6 months’ cost data that we were speaking of a moment ago, 
covering the period July 1 to December 31, 1948, as I stated a few 
minutes ago, Mr. Charles R. Baxter was listed in here at $600 a 
month. That amount was decreased to $541.67 per month. That 
was allowed in arriving at the tuition rate. 

Mr. Meapows. How about Mrs. Baxter? 

Mr. Faruerrer. Mrs. Baxter was included in here for $200 a 
month, and that whole amount was allowed. 

Mr. Scupper. That is back in 1948. You got something in 1950. 

Mr. Transov. Yes, sir. January 1, 1949 to November 30, 1949. 
That is 11 months, and according to the information in this file, 
Charles R. Baxter, for the 11-month period is allowed $6,600 or at the 
rate of $600 a month. And [. J. Baxter, which I presume is Mrs. 
Baxter, claimed $3,575, but we didn’t think her salary should go in 
these cost figures. 

The CHairman. Why didn’t you allow it, Mr. Transou? 

Mr. Transovu. We didn’t think it should be. 

The CHarrmMan. You allowed it the year before, had you not? 
What bappered in there to make you change your mind? 

Mr. Transov. Maybe we didn’t know as much about it at that 
time and maybe those were estimated figures. I don’t know. These 
were actual figures. 

The CHarrmMan. You don’t have any memory of any checking or 
any definite fact. as to what made you change your mind about her 
salary? 

Mr. Transov. No, sir. I think that I discussed it with the owner 
of the school and we agreed that possibly she should not be included. 

Mr. Evins. There was an increase in salary for the owner, Mr. 
Baxter, over the previous amount, was there not? 

Mr. Transov. That is right. According to this record here, his 
rate was $600 a month. That is what he claimed. 

Mr. Evins. That represented an increase? 

Mr. Transov. Possibly so. 

Mr. FaTHEeRREER. It was actually an increase over what was allowed. 
He requested $600 a month in this one and it was cut down to $541 
and some-odd cents. 

The CuHarrman. All right, sir. Thank you. Excuse me, Mr. 
Williams. Would you like to ask a question? 

Mr. WituraMs. Mr. Fatherree, do you know Mr. Charles R. Baxter 
personally? 

Mr. FaTrHerrReeE. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Wixirams. Have you seen him recently during the inspection 
visit to the school? 

Mr. Faruerrer. Yes, sir. I have seen him at least on two or three 
occasions in the last 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Have you talked with Mr. Baxter on those oc- 


casions? 

Mr. Faruerree. I believe I did on each occasion. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. What was said between the two of you? 

Mr. Faruerree. The first visit we made to the school I was ac- 
companied to the school by I believe Mr. Russell, who is assistant 
chief of the section, and Mr. Davis Slabosky, who is liaison officer 
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or facilities specialist. During this conversation about the time we 
were ready to leave the school, we were talking about training in 
general and about the live work and about following the training 
program, and Mr. Baxter made some statement, I can’t repeat word 
for word, but anyway he stated that he guessed he would get a long 
letter and then he said something else and said it cost him $10,000 
to get this school approved the last time the approval was canceled. 
I didn’t ask him any questions about it, what went with the $10,000. 
I didn’t figure it was any of my business. I got to thinking about it 
at a later date, and I believe 2 or 3 days later I was talking to Mr. 
Bryant over the telephone and I mentioned it to Mr. Bryant. Mr. 
Bryant said, “ Yes, I believe I have heard something about that. | 
believe that is true,’’ or something to that effect. We talked on a 
while about the training, about the set-up in the shop and so forth. 
Mr. Bryant in that conversation stated that approximately or some- 
where around half of that amount had been offered him. That of 
course gave me quite some concern. J think | wrote a report about 
it. At a later conversation with Mr. Baxter, which I believe was 
last Monday or Tuesday, I don’t recall the exact date, L asked him the 
point-blank question in regard to the $10,000, as to what went with 
the $10,000. He said it was lawyers’ fees. As far as I am concerned, 
it is lawyers’ fees. I don’t investigate those matters. It just seems 
strange to me that it cost $10,000 to get a school approved, or, as 
this case was, reapproved. That is a considerable sum of money. 

Mr. Surron. Did he offer vou any of it? 

Mr. Faruerrer. No, sir; | was not here at the time that happened, 

The CHatrmMan. Were any of your men contracted by lawyers in 
behalf of the school? 

Mr. Fatuerree. | have never heard any of them mention it. 
Do you remember anything on it, Mr. Transou or Mr. Shull? All I 
know is what I was told. Iam like Will Rogers, all I know is what I 
read, 

Mir. Witiiams. Who told you that? 

Mr. Farnerree. Mr. Baxter told me first and then in discussion 
with Mr. Bryant he brought it up and then in subsequent conversation 
with Mr. Baxter he told me it was lawyers’ fees. 

Mr. Wititams. Mr. Fatherree, one additional question. Have you 
ever received threats, direct or indirect, from Mr. Charles R. Baxter 
or any employee of their school? 

Mr. Farnerrer. Not directly. This is some more hearsay, as was 
said a minute ago. Il understand there was some such statement made. 
I don’t know exactly how it was stated, but anyway it was to the 
effect that if | ever came back down to the school they were going to 
treat me the same way I was treated over at West Tennessee Tractor 
and Implement Trade School. 

Mr. Wiiiiams. Where did that statement come from? Who told 
you that? 

Mr. Faruerree. | don’t recall exactly who did it. I have heard 
it two or three places. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. How were you treated at the tractor school in 
west Tennessee? ~ if 

Mr. Faruerrer. Not in a very gentlemanly manner, I| will state. 
Mr. W. H. Bryant was present. I think he can give you a pretty 
good explanation of the way we were treated. Really what happened 
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was that the school operator came in about 9 o’clock that night, and 
Mr. Bryant and Mr. Lassiter and I had been there for 2 or 3 hours 
looking the situation over. We were making a joint survey of the 
training and so forth. The operator came in, and he had had a few 
drinks. I wouldn’t say he was intoxicated but he bad the smell of 
alcohol on his breath. He got pretty rough and made some state- 
ments to the students that I was a son-of-a-bitch who came down there 
to close his school. I had never closed any school and I don’t intend 
to close any. That is not my job. Anyway, that was the gist of 
the whole thing. 

The CuainmMan. Do you think the veterans were receiving ade- 
quate training in that school, Mr. Fatherree? 

Mr. Faruerrer. They were not. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you take any action in regard to it? 

Mr. Farurerrer. We reported to the State approval agency and our 
central office. The central office gave the school 30 days in order to 
straighten it out. 

The CuairnmMan. Of course you can’t approve or disapprove a school, 
but you could stop paying subsistence to boys that you don’t think are 
getting sufficient training. 

Mr. Farnerrer. We can get permission from the central office to 
do that. The only ground we have to stop payment is fraud or pos- 
sible court action or criminal action 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baxter, would you like to talk a little bit? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir; | would. 

The Cuarrman. We will give you a chance. Will you raise your 
right hand and swear that the testimony you are about to give before 
this committee will be thre truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Baxter. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES R. BAXTER, NASHVILLE, TENN., PRESI- 
DENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, TENNESSEE AUTOMOTIVE 
TRADE SCHOOL, INC.; H. FRANK TAYLOR, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
NASHVILLE, TENN.; AND R. EARL COMPTON, CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The CHarrmMan. Have a seat, please, sir. Will you state your full 
name 

Mr. Baxter. Charles R. Baxter. 

The CHarrmMan. Your address? 

Mr. Baxrer. Tyne Boulevard, Nashville, Tenn. 

The CuHarrMan. Your occupation, please? 

Mr. Baxter. | am president and general manager of the Tennessee 
Automotive Trade School. 

The CHatrmMan. You have with you whom? 

Mr. Baxter. Mr. H. Frank Taylor, my attorney, and I believe 
that I have my CPA, Mr. Compton in the room. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you come up, Mr. Compton? 

The CuHarrMan. Bring Mr. Compton up to sit along with vou, sir. 

Mr. Compton, will you and Mr. Taylor hold up your right hands 
and swear that the testimony you shall give before this committee will 
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be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Taytor. I do. 

Mr. Compron. I do. 

The CuarrmMan. Have a seat, géntlemen. 

Mr. Mravows. Mr. Baxter, we can approach this matter in two 
or three different ways. There are a number of questions which have 
been raised here this morning. I will give you a little guidance on the 
subject and you may make such explanation that you deem advisable, 
or I will question you in detail, whichever way you want it. 

The CuHarrmMan. Before we get through we want to have an oppor- 
tunity to answer anything that has been said. 

Mr. Baxrer. I think it would take a week to do that. It would 
take too long. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s have Mr. Meadows ask the questions, 
and I know your attorney made some notes this morning of things he 
wanted to comment on. 

Mr. Meavows. Let’s talk about the live work, what live work the 
school has done. Start with the beginning date and tell the committee 
in detail from year to year as near as you can what has been your 
policy and, as near as you possibly can, how much live work has gon 
on at the school and as much as you can tell us about what the Ten- 


nessee Automotive Trade School here in Nashville has done in regard 
to accepting live work from the public. 

Mr. Baxrer. I might add that I operate two different schools. 
One is in Rockwood, Tenn., where we do not do any live work at all. 
There is no way I can get an automobile in the building. That was the 


certification that Mr. Fatherree read a while ago, when he intimated it 
was at Nashville. I would like to get that straightened out before | 
start. In the Nashville branch we operate you might say two separate 
schools, in other words, two courses—body and fender and auto 
mechanics. 

Mr. Meapows. Before we go any further let’s correct that. On 
your letterhead, the Tennessee Automotive Trade School, Inc., is this 
certification. ‘This is to certify that the Tennessee Automotive Trade 
School, Rockwood branch, does not do any live work,”’ and then here 
is the entry on the bottom which covers both schools. Is this your 
entry or isn’t it? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t know. Let me see it [witness examining 
document]. It says “Live work is confined to veteran trainees who 
present a bona fide bill of sale, to projects owned by the school and 
personnel of the school.” 

That is exhibit M. 

Mr. Merapows. Who typed that little statement at the bottom 
there? 

The Cuarrman. At the left-hand side. 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t know, but it wasn’t typed at my institution 
It has been added. That was dated 1950. It has been added by 
someone else. It is not by an official of my organization. 

Mr. Meapows. Your testimony is that this does not cover the 
Tennessee Automotive Trade School in Nashville, but ‘only the 
Rockwood branch? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, that is right. We do live work in the Nashville 
branch. We always have. It is a matter of record that we do. If 
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you will look at your TV—201 which is the minimum criteria for the 
State of Tennessee, you will find that it says that a trade school shall 
be operated on a useful or productive basis, as near like industry as 
possible. In all the data that we have ever submitted to the VA 
pertaining to cost statements there has been reference made to live 
work or they have come over and audited our books. We keep 
separate books as to the consumable supplies for practice material 
and the consumable supplies which are reimbursed by the Government. 

Mr. Meapows. You say there has been reference made to it. Have 
you reported any earnings from live work? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. My books show earnings. 

Mr. Meapows. Have you reported any credited earnings in the 
cost data submitted to the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes, sir. In other words, our tuition rate has been 
reduced from $62.14 per month to around $40 a month in a period of 
4 vears. 

Mr. Merapows. Is that the reason for the reduction, the fact that 
you submitted earnings from live work? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. In other words, we submitted the data or 
else they have come over and audited our books. 

Mr. Meapows. You heard the testimony of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that the cost data they have on record reflects no such sub- 
mission. 

Mr. Baxter. Mr. Transou came over in 1949 and audited my books 
before the last contract was let out. 

Mr. Merapvows. The contract is based on cost data submitted by 
the school, is it not? 

Mr. Baxter. It was submitted, but there wasn’t any reference made 
to live work. But he came over and saw that the figures that we 
produced did not include any income from live work, although our 
books show that. What I am trying to prove to you is that we keep 
two separate entries. One is income from live work projects, which is 
not included in any cost data submitted to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for cost valuation. 

Mr. Meapows. It is not included? 

Mr. Baxrer. It is not included. 

Mr. Meapows. And therefore—— 

Mr. Baxter. But it has been checked by officials of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Meapows. Was it included in vour computation and was the 
tuition rate lowered? 

Mr. Baxter. There wasn’t any need for it to be included, because 
it is separate and is not included in there at all. 

Mr. Meapows. That gets down to a matter of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regulations about whether it is necessary to include it or not. 

Mr. Baxter. They have seen the amount that we took in from 
live work. They have audited our books as to that fact. 

Mr. Meapows. It is not a question of seeing the amount. The 
point we are trying to get is that your obligation as a school operator 
when you submit projected or actual cost data—and you have done 
both—is to report earnings. It is not the obligation of somebody to 
come out and hunt it up and examine your records. It is your 
obligation to report those earnings along with the costs for the pur- 
pose of determining your tuition rate. What we want to know is, 
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did you report any earnings in the actual cost data that were sub- 
mitted to the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Baxrer. I don’t remember, but I can remember this much: 
That Mr. Holbrook of the Atlanta office, refused to O. K. my 1949 
contract, the figures, until the Veterans’ Administration had made 
an audit of my books in regard to live work. Mr. L. C. Transou and 
someone else came over and made that audit. 

Then the contract was further approved after about 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Meapows. In this audit they did detect from your records 
that vou had made substantial profits from live work and make an 
adjustment accordingly? 

Mr. Baxrer. I think so. They cut my rate, so I imagine they did 

Mr. Mrapows. In your actual submissions you did not report any 
live work. 

Mr. Baxrer. We did on one contract, | know. In other words, 
it was understood between the contract officers and so forth in the 
local VA that we did live work. We asked them if they wanted us 
to submit that. We submitted it on one oceasion. They didn’t 
require it on other occasions until this fellow Holbrook down in 
Atlanta required an audit. It was customary for them to come over 
and check our books before they would issue us a contract. 

The CuarrMan. How are you using the term “live project’’? 

Mr. Baxrer. By live projects | mean automobiles that belong to 
these students and other officials of the school. In other words, an 
automobile that will run. 

Mr. Meapows. You-are not referring to the general public? 

Mr. Baxter. We don’t do any general public work. We haven't 
since October 15, 1950. 

Mr. Mravows. October 15, 1950? 

Mr. Baxter. 1950, ves, sir. 

Mr. Merapows. Of course, the period for submission of the cost 
data upon which the tuition rate was frozen was mostly prior to that 
time. 

Mr. Baxter. That is right. 

Mr. Merapows. Before that time you-did work for the public? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merapows. And you had a mark-up on that work to the 
extent that you made some profit from that work? 

Mr. Baxrer. I don’t know whether it is considered profit or not. 
I think we filed with the Veterans’ Administration—I believe I have 
a copy some place—that we did live work and that we charged retail 
price for it. In other words, we are not wholesalers. We buy maybe 
100 pounds of lead, and if an individual comes in and gets two or three 
sticks of it, it naturally would be higher that way. I think it was 
understood that there would be a differential of probably 10 or 15 o1 
20 percent. 

Mr. Meapows. Did that result in profit or did it not result in 
profit? 

Mr. Baxrer. That all depends on your interpretation of profit. 

Mr. Merapows. Profit is profit. I don’t suppose it is subject to 
too much interpretation. You either made money from that parti- 
cular operation or you did not make money from that particular 
operation. 
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Mr. Baxter. I don’t know whether we did not. I never had the 
thing broken down as to whether we made any money or not. 

Mr. Meravows. Then I guess it gets back to the situation that 
unless the VA came in there and found something, you weren’t in a 
position to report it in the cost data at all, were you, if you don’t 
know how much money you made or did not make? 

Mr. Baxter. We have that on record. It is in our books. We had 
nothing to hide. 

Mr. Meapows. But you don’t know personally whether you made 
money. 

Mr. Baxter. Not offhand I couldn’t tell you whether I did or not, 
because that has been 2 years ago. 

Mr. Mrapows. Can you give us any sort of estimate starting back 
from the beginning of the school, particularly in the year 1949 up 
until October? You testified that in October you ceased to do live 
work for the public. Can you give us an idea of about how much, 
what sort of volume? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir; 1 couldn’t but my books would report it. 

Mr. Mrapows. Could you give us some sort of estimate or guess? 
Was it a few cars, 10 or 15 or 50 a day, 25 a day, 10 a day? 

Mr. Baxter. | don’t know how many it was a day. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Who handled these transactions? We gather from 
the testimony here this morning, and you can refute it if you care 
to, that the procedure was to charge the man for the work, and you 
have said there was a 15 or 20 percent markup. The bookkeeper 
told us that checks in some cases were given to him for entry and in 
other cases they were not. Who would know about exactly how much 
live work the school did and how much, Mr. Baxter, was profit, if 
any, they made? 

Mr. Baxrer. Mr. Compton? 

Mr. Mrapows. Can you enlighten us on that subject? 

Mr. Compron. | think the bookkeeper kept a detailed listing of 
all the work orders on custom work. He used a columnar pad. 
Those tickets were numbered, I believe. The information on the 
pad showed the number of the ticket, the name of the customer, 
the make of car, and the amount charged. 

Mr. Mrapows. Do you have any idea of the volume involved? 

Mr. Compron. Not offhand; no, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Any estimate or opinion? 

Mr. Compron. I wouldn’t guess at the amount. 

Mr. Mrapows. Do you know whether the school made a profit or 
did not make a profit from doing live work? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir, there is a profit; the difference between 
the mcome and the purchases; ves, sir. 

Mr. Merapows. There was a difference? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, there was an income. 

Mr. Mrapows. Can you state what his income was percentage- 
wise? Can you state about what the customary mark-up was over 
the cost of supplies? 

Mr. Compron. I don’t know what the mark-up was. Maybe I 
have a figure here on that. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Baxter, while he is looking for that, we asked 
questions this morning of different people as to whether or not they 
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felt education was emphasized or whether production was empha- 
sized in the school. I remember at least one testified he felt produc- 
tion and not education was emphasized. What would your comment 
be on that? 

Mr. Baxter. This particular gentleman who made that statement 
quit just before he got fired because he wasn’t doing his job properly. 

The CHarrMan. That isn’t what I was interested in. All over 
the country we have found this, Mr. Baxter, and we know in many 
cases it was production and not education that was emphasized. 

Mr. Baxrer. We have insisted that the men keep busy. We 
have stated on a number of occasions to the State and the VA and 
various other agencies that we can’t make mechanics or body and 
fender men out of all the boys but we can keep them busy while they 
are over there in training. 

The Cuarrman. Have you a record of the boys who graduated 
from your school. Have you heard the testimony this morning that 
some of them could not hold a job? 

Mr. Baxrer. We have various records. In fact, we have more 
calls than we can fill for our graduates. We have them employed 
here at the Cadillac dealer, Jim Reed. In fact, Mr. Nabors, who 
testified this morning, his brother has completed two of our courses 
and is gainfully employed at I believe Liddon Pontiac. We have 
Capitol Chevrolet, and all the smaller towns around Nashville. 
Practically all of our boys who have graduated with a diploma are 
gainfully employed or else self-employed. 

The CuarrMan. Were you in this field before you started this 
school? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What were you doing before you started in this 
school? 

Mr. Baxter. I taught over at Hume-Fogg right across the street 

The CuarrMan. Is that a trade school? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes, sir; a city school. We weren’t teaching GI’s 
It was during the war. I was with the Government during the war 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Compton, have you found the figures you were 
looking for? 

Mr. Compron. Yes, I have a recent figure from June 1, 1950, to 
May 31, 1951, the last accounting period. The custom work-income 
was $8,307.07 for that 12 months. The purchases were $7,821.97 
The difference would be about $500 some-odd profit for this period 
ending May 31, 1951. I don’t have the figure on the year ending 
Mr. Baxter operates on a fiscal year basis. His year closes May 3! 

Mr. Meapows. That period ending May 31, 1951. Mr. Baxte: 
testifies that as of October 1950 he ceased to do live work. What is 
the explanation for that? 

Mr. Baxter. When I say live work—— 

Mr. Meapows. For the public. 

Mr. Baxrer. For the public? The income that he has that figure 
on is for the veteran trainees, the ones that brought their cars in. 

Mr. Meapvows. Then it would be logical to assume that this is no! 
necessarily a typical period since this 1s a period after you curtaile« 
your activities with the public. 

Mr. Baxrer. I would think in 1949 it would be much greater than 
that because at that time nobody frowned on any trade school doing 
live work. 
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Mr. Meapows. Somebody seemed to frown about August 16, 1949. 

Mr. Baxter. Yes. That is the first occasion that we had any 
contact to cease live work. 

Mr. Meapows. What did you do when you got that directive? 

Mr. Baxter. We started buying wrecked automobiles for the boys 
to work on. 

Mr. Meapows. You discontinued doing live work for the public 
when you received this directive? 

Mr. Baxrer. I believe we did. I think some of my students went 
up and talked to Mr. Smith, and he told them that they could do 
anything they wanted to as long as they didn’t solicit any business. 
He agreed to give them a letter, which he never furnished, but my 
attorney here has a copy of a letter stating that he had relented. 

Mr. Meapows. Who did you say has the letter? You said a copy? 
Where is the letter? 

Mr. Baxter. Mr. Bryant, I think, has the letter. 

Mr. Tayior. It was furnished to Mr. Bryant. He has it in his file. 
It was furnished as an exhibit with the papers that were filed with 
him. 

Mr. Meapows. I believe Mr. Bryant testified a few minutes ago 
that he had never seen the letter. He had heard there was a copy 
but he had never seen the letter. 

Mr. Bryant. I made the statement I saw the letter he wrote to 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Meapows. But Mr. Smith’s reply? 

Mr. Bryant. I said I saw that letter, but no official letter sent to 
all the schools. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you see Mr. Smith’s reply? 

Mr. Bryant. To Mr. Taylor’s letter? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. He meant that he had not seen a letter from Mr. 
Smith relenting to these other schools, relenting his former position. 
That is what I understood. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Is there any reason for you to believe that this had 
been modified, Mr. Baxter? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. Mr. Smith said so, 

Mr. Bryant. To you? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir: not to me. 

Mr. Meapvows. He did send this to you, did he not? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. What led you to believe it had been modified? If 
he sent you a letter stating that this was the policy and didn’t subse- 
quently tell you differently I don’t see how you could assume that the 
policy had been changed. 

Mr. Baxter. It is in the paper here [handing paper to the com- 
mittee], right down at the bottom. 

Mr. Parren. Are you a veteran? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Some of these veterans pictured in this photograph 
are veterans at the Tennessee Automotive School? 

Mr. Baxter. I would imagine they are. 

Mr. Meapows. Some of them who went on this march or whatever 
you might want to call it, in this demonstration. 

Mr. Baxter. I guess so; yes, sir. I think there were veterans of 
all trade schools in Nashville represented. 
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Mr. Meapows. Apparently the veterans of your school were 
mighty demonstrative on a number of occasions. I noticed when I 
left Washington one of the Senators there spoke of receiving 150 
letters from veterans from your particular school. It seems as though 
they represent themselves on these various issues quite often around. 

Mr. Baxrer. They do. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Did you ever discuss these matters with them? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes, sir; I discuss them with them. I have to discuss 
them with them when they cut your money off and disapprove you. 
You have to tell them something. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Baxter, to you does outside live projects mean 
the same as live work for the public? 

Mr. Baxter. I guess it would; yes. It would mean the same 
thing. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Baxter, if I point out that by sworn affidavit 
signed by you December 28, 1950, you made this statement, “No 
outside work has been done for over a year in the mechanic shop and 
only students’ cars are allowed in that department” 

Mr. Baxrer. That is correct. 

Mr. WittiAms. How do you reconcile that with the statement of 
a few moments ago that vou have taken no outside live projects since 
October 1950? 

Mr. Baxrer. We hadn't taken any body and fender work since 
then. As far as I know we hadn’t taken any automotive mechanic 
work. Shortly after we received this letter we started buying wrecked 
automobiles for the boys to work on. 

Mr. Merapows. Did you discontinue accepting public work? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir; after we received this letter. 

Mr. Mrapows. Your records reflect that you had no further re- 
ceipts from live work, live cars owned by the public, after August 16, 
1949? 

Mr. Baxrer. I believe they would. I don’t know. 

Mr. Winurams. Mr. Baxter, by sworn affidavit signed by vou on the 
19th of December 1950, vou state: 


Prior to August 16, 1949, at which time Mr. J. M. Smith, Commissioner 
Kducation at that time, wrote all of the trade schools relative to live work on la 
model cars, and for some time prior thereto, no cars belonging to outsiders wet 
taken into the school for work for general automotive repair, and all work in t 
department has been confined since that time definitely to work on student 


cars and that of the personnel of the school 


Can you reconcile the dates of your two statements? 

Mr. Baxter. When was that made? 

Mr. Witurams. December 19, 1950. There is a conflict betwee 
your present testimony and that of these two affidavits that I hav 
just read. 

Mr. Taytor. I believe I might clear that up, if you will permit m: 
It has been some time since I have been through this thing, but | 
understood it pretty cleariv at the time. It is my recollection that th 
mechanical shop and the body and fender shop are two separat: 
places and that they definitely stopped all mechanical work but not 
body and fender work. Am I correct in that? , 

Mr. Baxter. I believe that was in the charter, that we could do 
body and fender work, or in this injunction that you have spoken of 
this morning. Do you have a copy of the injunction? 

Mr. Taytor. No; I don’t have a copy of that. 
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Mr. Wiuurams. Mr. Baxter, your statement specifies general 
automotive repair and all work in this department. That to me would 
cover the whole thing. , If vou had wished to segregate, it seems to me 
the distinction could have been made there when you say it covers all 
work in the department, to me that would mean all work in the 
department. 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t quite understand what you mean. 

Mr. WILuiAMs. May | show you this exhibit to refresh your recol- 
lection. [Document handed to the witness. ] 

Mr. Baxter. Page 2 will explain, I believe, what you are trying 
to get at. 

Mr. Wriiurams. Will you please explain the first page. That is 
what I specifically asked you about. I would like your explanation 
of that. 

Mr. Baxter. What? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. | would like your explanation of that conflict of 
testimony shown on the page vou have just turned, marked with the 
pencil in the right margin. 

Mr. Baxter (reading 

No cars belonging to outsiders were taken into school for work for general auto- 


motive repair 


On the next page: 


We are now requiring any student bringing any car into the mechanics shop for 
general automotive repairs to produce a bill of sale to the car or a iicense or regis- 
tration receipt. However, as to the body and fender department work on out- 


side cars it was directed to be held to a minimum, and it is affiant’s belief that 
that this was done 


) 


Does that clear it up: 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Doesn’t general automotive repair include auto 
engine repair as well as body? 

Mr. BAXTER. We were told to stop veneri | automotive repair, but 
our charter allowed us to do body and fender work. 

Mr. Wituiams. What about the criteria of the State approving 
agency? 

Mr. Baxter. It savs it will be held to a minimum. That is what 
we were instructed to do. 

Mr. Witurams. Are you familiar with the court decree awarded 
December 30, 1950, dissolving the injunction against the State Com- 
missioner? 

Mr. Baxter. No,sir,lamnot. Mr. Tavlor would be more familiar 
with that. 

Mr. Wiiurams. For your edification, Mr. Baxter, that decree set 
forth that the injunction was being dissolved provided, in effect, that 
your school would not accept outside live project work. 

Mr. Baxter. It has not accepted any live outside work. 

Mr. WiixiaMs. Since that 

Mr. Baxter. Since that date and since last October 15. 

Mr. Witiiams. You make that positive statement for the record? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir, I certainly do. 

Mr. Meapows. Let’s get back to this other matter of the State 
approval agency disapproving it. Mr. Bryant testified that in his 
personal opinion there was ample justification for the action which the 
State approving agency took in that you were doing live work after 
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this regulation was issued. Did the school do any live work from 
August 16 to the date of disapproval or didn’t it? 

Mr. Baxter. Not to my knowledge. When Mr. Wade came over 
he saw some late model automobiles in the shop, but he didn’t take 
the matter upon himself to see who they belonged to. 

Mr. Meapows. You previously testified that October was the last 
date that the school took live work from the public. 

Mr. Baxrer. On October 15 | issued a directive that no outside 
work should be taken in from the public. 

Mr. Meavows. What about between August 16, and October? 

Mr. Baxter. There might have been some left in there that were 
in the process of being worked on. 

Mr. Meapows. There were no new jobs added after August 16, 
1949? 

Mr. Baxter. As far as I know. 

Mr. Meapows. Then it would appear that you were disapproved 
for doing live work for the public when it is your testimony that you 
did not do such work? 

Mr. Baxter. The live work that Mr. Wade disapproved of con- 
sisted of automobiles that belonged to students and myself. We have 
the license numbers of the cars and have listed the cars. 

Mr. Meapows. The important point is, did vou in spirit and intent 
comply with this regulation of August 16? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Meapvows. Did you discontinue taking and accepting live 
work from the public after August 16? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Baxter, the information the committee has is that 
it was after that that you set up a private garage next door to your 
school. 

Mr. Baxter. That is true. 

Mr. Evins. So thereby you could obviate or avoid this and engage 
in automotive repair. 

Mr. Baxter. I have one of the nicest garages in Nashville right 
next to it, 

The CuarrmMan. It has no connection with your school? 

Mr. Baxrer. No, sir; none whatever. 

The CuarrmMan. There is no work done there that goes through 
vour school? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Bryant here that 
you were not cooperating with the State Department in the matter 
of live projects. What is vour statement with respect to that? 

Mr. Baxter. I think Mr. Bryant’s explanation was based on this 
inspection made by Mr. Wade that he had noticed several late-mode! 
automobiles in the shop, and it was his belief that the students didn’t 
drive that kind of cars. Then we compiled a list, of which you hav: 
a copy, and showed the type of cars that our students worked on. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Bryant, the Congress passed the GI bill of rights 
to provide education and training for veterans, and if it had not been 
for the live-project proposition this committee would probably not b« 
here in Nashville. If you had complied with the spirit and intent of 
the law in this regard or if you had even cooperated later on when ii 
was called to your attention, there might not have been all of this. 
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It seems that you have consistently tried to find ways and means 
whereby you could engage in an automobile-repair business, and cer- 
tainly you have a right to operate as many businesses as you want, but 
the testimony has been that when this was called to your attention 
there was pressure put on and later they rescinded it and amended it 
and modified it, and later on you have testified that after October 15, 
1950, there were no more live projects received. But here we find 
that since then you have set up an automobile garage to engage in 
repair. If you just engaged in the school business and trained vet- 
erans, vou would be getting along. 

Mr. Baxter. Is there any law against having two businesses? 

Mr. Evins. No, but what we are trying to bring out here is your 
continuous series of actions shows an effort to get around and 
avoid 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t think that having a garage would have any- 
thing to do with having a trade school. There is no connection. 

Mr. Evins. There wouldn’t be any connection at all to your way 
of discernment, after having had these conflicts with the State Depart- 
ment time and time again and after inspections had been made and 
regulations had been issued? Then you say there would be no 
connection? 

Mr. Baxrer. If a man would set up a garage next to a trade school 
or adjacent to it and if he was doing free work, I don’t think he 
could make any money in the garage. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Compton testified that the income for 1 year on 
live projects was approximately $8,000, and you say that in other 
vears it was probably more. Taking that vear, your chief clerk 
testified that perhaps 50 percent or one-half of it was reported. So 
if his testimony is true, that $8,000 could be multiplied into $16,000. 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t know anything about the financial—Mr. 
Compton 

Mr. Evrins. It is obvious that the automotive repair end of your 
business is profitable. 

Mr. Baxter. Mr. Compton and Mr. Overstreet and several others 
have handled the financial dealings of the school, | believe when Mr. 
Overstreet made the statement that he only got half of the money, I 
think he meant that a lot of times the instructor would take some of 
the money to buy a part with that he needed and present him with 
bills. In other words, he was only probably collecting part of the 
money, but he was getting paid invoices for the other part. 

Mr. Evins. Did you enter into the automotive repair business, 
the garage, to provide profits or to provide cars on which your veterans 
could train? 

Mr. Baxter. There is absolutely no connection between the garage 
and the Tennessee Automotive Trade School. 

Mr. Evins. Do any of the students work in your garage? 

Mr. Baxter. I believe | have two that are on-the-job training, 
that were former students. 

Mr. Scupper. They are not connected with your school, however? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. They are on-the-job-training veterans? 

Mr. Baxter. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. You didn’t set this garage up until after it was firm in 
the court’s decision that you should not continue in live projects? 
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Mr. Baxter. That isright. In other words, I decided I would start 
a garage, because the garagemen were insisting that I was running a 
garage, so | thought I would just show them that I could run one. 

Mr. Evins. It is also your version or your view regarding the report- 
ing of these earnings that when Mr. Transou called at your office he 
must have taken those considerations into account? 

Mr. Baxrer. I believe that the VA has a telegram or teletype from 
Atlanta on our 1949 contract requesting that an audit be made with 
reference to live-work income, and Mr. Transou and one or two other 
gentlemen came over and stayed about 2 or 3 days and examined my 
books. What their findings were I don’t know, but our contract came 
on through. 

Mr. Evins. Did you discuss this live-project proposition with them? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. It is your explanation and it is your understanding that 
that matter was cleared up? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes, sir. They are fully aware of the facts. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Mr. Baxter, getting back to the conflict in dates 
concerning the stoppage of live projects, I have a photostatic copy of 
a letter signed by you and certified by vou. The date of the letter is 
February 16, 1949, addressed to the Veterans’ Administration, regional 
office, White Ridge Road, Nashville, Tenn., attention contract section. 
1 am quoting an excerpt from that letter: 

We only let students bring in their cars and they furnish their parts when the 
repairs are made. 

Does that mean, Mr. Baxter, that at that date you did not then 
accept outside live-project work? 

Mr. Baxrer. In the mechanical shop; no, sir; because we had only 
asmall shop. It would hold only four cars and we felt that the veter- 
ans should be given an opportunity to work on their cars first. 

Mr. Witurams. You acknowledge that that letter was written by 
you? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes, sir. The only live work there was performed at 
that time—during that period we had only room for four automobiles. 
They were only veterans’ cars. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Baxter, it has been testified here today that 
you made a statement to Mr. George W. Fatherree, of the Veterans’ 
Administration, that it cost you $10,000 to beat this injunction. How 
much did it actually cost you? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t know, but it wasn’t nearly that much. It 
was more or less—Mr. Fatherree started to leave, and I said, “Gentle- 
men, I guess I will get a rather lengthy letter from you fellows on this 
a day or so from now.”’ He said no, “You will get a very short one.”’ 
He said, “I can take your records and show you that you are not 
conducting institutional-type training.”’ 

I said, “‘I don’t even keep any records. The last time I kept any 
records it cost me too much money.” I turned it off like that. 

He said, ‘What did it cost you?” 

I said, “Oh, about $10,000.” It was just a joke. He turned 
around and smiled and walked out; and I did too. I thought that 
was the end of it. I did pay some lawyers’ fees, but it wasn’t $10,000. 
1 paid Mr. Frank Taylor here about $2,500. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Mr. Baxter, are you perfectly aware of the require- 
ments of the State criteria for institutional training? 
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Mr. Baxter. I used to be. I might not be right up to date on the 
criteria now. I leave that to Mr. Sandlin, who is the director of 
training. 

Mr. WituraMs. During the course of the operation of your school, 
have you complied with the State criteria for institutional training? 

Mr. Baxter. To the best of our knowledge. If we hadn't I don’t 
believe we would still be in business. 

Mr. Wititams. Have you any additional statement? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Where do you purchase supplies, Mr. Baxter? Is 
there any one place that you purchase most of them? 

Mr. Baxter. No, not particularly. I purchase supplies from 
Keith-Sinclair, J. B. Cook Auto Supply, Patton Service Station, all 
over town. 

Mr. Mreapvows. Auto Supply Co., Ine.? 

Mr. Baxter. We have purchased a number of supplies from them. 

Mr. Meavows. Let’s take back in the period when you admittedly 
did live work for the public. Did you make entries on these tickets 
reflecting your accounts there where you listed items used in the job? 
Did you mark up the price of the material or did you bill it out at the 
cost to you? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir; we didn’t bill it out at the same cost, because 
we are not wholesalers. 

Mr. Meapows. Then you made a profit on the supplies used in live 
work for the public? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Then in addition to that did you add a mark-up, 
a percentage mark-up over and above that mark-up on the supplies? 

Mr. Baxter. As far as | know, there wasn’t. 

Mr. Meapvows. The only mark-up was a mark-up in the supplies 
used? 

Mr. Baxter. As far as 1 know. I didn’t have anything to do with 
charging the supplies out. In other words, when the student takes a 
car in, there are three tickets made. One is put on the car, one is put 
in the stockroom, one is in the office. When the student needs a piece 
of lead or whatever item he might need, he goes to the instructor and 
he puts down “‘one stick of lead’’ and signs his initials to it, and goes 
to the stockroom and checks it out. ‘The charges for that work are 
on the basis of what appears on those tickets. Every one has been 
okayed by the instructor. They are the gentlemen who made the 
charges. Whether or not there was any markup I don’t know 

Mr. Meapows. You didn’t instruct them how to mark it up? 

Mr. Baxter. No. 

Mr. Meavows. You didn’t instruct them to bill it out at cost? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir; I didn’t instruct them. 

Mr. Meapows. You left it to them, whatever they wanted to do? 

Mr. Baxter. No. We had prices. In other words, they were 
furnished a price list. We used the basis as to what it would cost if 
an individual went down and bought one roll of tape. 

Mr. Meapows. You bought at wholesale and billed it out at 
retail. . 

Mr. Baxter. The same price it would have cost the individual if 
he had gone to the store and bought it retail. 
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Mr. Wixurams. Mr. Baxter, is it true that you did purchase from 
Auto Supply Co. in Nashville at a discount ranging as much as 40 
percent? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t know. There might be some items that carry 
that much discount. Some of the dealers give you that much. T 
don’t know of anything right offhand that carries a 40-percent markup. 

Mr. Winttams. Was the largest source of your supply the Auto 
Supply Co. of Nashville? 

Mr. Baxter. Since I moved over in that section of town, I would 
say “Yes.”’ Up until that time it was J. B. Cook and Tennessee 
Automotive Trade School. 

Mr. Witurams. When did you move to that location? 

Mr. Baxter. In April of 1948, I believe. 

Mr. WituramMs. That would be for a period of approximately 2% 
years that it has been the Auto Supply Co.? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir; because it is only two blocks away, and it is 
one of the largest supply houses in Nashville. You can get almost 
anything you want there. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Does any member of that supply house have a 
financial interest in your school? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Wituiams. Do they have any interest other than having you 
as a customer? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Wriuiams. That is all. 

Mr. Merapows. Mr. Fatherree, would you make an additional 
statement, sir. You heard the testimony of Mr. Baxter regarding the 
fact that these letters which we have submitted here for his examina- 
tion applied only to the Rockwood branch. Is that true in accordance 
with your records or not? 

Mr. Faruerree. Which one is that? Is that in reference to 
contract 781? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baxter, you heard the testimony concerning 
your wife. Does Mrs. Baxter work for the school? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. She is listed in your cost data as being employed. 

Mr. Baxter. She was listed on the cost data, yes, sir; but that was 
the bookkeeper. In other words, Mr. Compton and I think the VA 
up until last year that was in accordance with their policy of the other 
schools. I think most schools or corporations will list the wife. 

The Cuarrman. What did she receive money for? 

Mr. Baxter. She was secretary and treasurer. 

The CuarrMan. But she did no work? 

Mr. Baxter. Other than that particular work. She comes over 
about once a month or something like that. When I first started she 
did quite a bit of office work, but within the last 2 or 3 years she hasn’t. 

The Cuarrman. But she has been drawing a salary? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I believe somebody testified $300 a month, 
somebody testified $200. 

Mr. Baxter. $250, I believe: I am not sure. 

The CuarrMan. You think the taxpayers are getting their money’s 
worth for that salary they are paying her? 
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Mr. Baxter. I don’t know about that. It is not charged to the 
VA, I don’t think, not as an instructional item. It is an administra- 
tive expense which the contract office out there O. K.’d. 

The CHarrMan. I see. 

Mr. Meapows. He O. K.’d it on the assumption she was going to 
work, though. Did she work there? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir; she has worked there, but she did not come 
there every day. She has done some typing. She used to be a 
secretary. Sometimes she comes in and works now. 

The Cuarrman. If that were your own money being paid out would 
you think she was earning your money? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir; | would think so. I think anybody who has 
a trade school earns their money. 

The CuHarrman. I don’t think Mrs. Baxter had the trade school 
You testified a while ago that she came down about once or twice a 
month. 

Mr. Baxter. She does. She comes down sometimes and types up 
reports. 

The Cuarrman. Would you pay me $300 a month for coming 
down once a month and typing up reports for you? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. I would be glad to do it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Baxter, you have testified previously that 
these letters apply only to the Rockwood branch, is that correct? 
Those do not apply to the Tennessee Automotive Trade School? 

Mr. Baxter. This one up at the top does apply to the Nashville 
branch. 

Mr. Meapows. Your testimony previously was that that did not 
apply to the Tennessee Automotive Trade School. You said that 
that notation down at the bottom was incorrect. 

Mr. Baxter. What I am trying to get at is that we don’t do any 
live work whatsoever in Rockwood. This item here, exhibit M, 
states that we do live work in Nashville. 

Mr. Meapvows. Read the exhibit, Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Baxter. “Live work is confined to veteran trainees who 
present a bona fide bill of sale and to projects owned by the school 
and personnel of the school.” 

Mr. Meavows. What is the date of the letter? 

Mr. Baxter. October 12, 1950. 

Mr. Meapows. Does that apply to the Rockwood branch? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir; that applied to the Nashville branch. 

Mr. Meapows. You testified previously that that did not apply 
to the Tennessee Automotive Trade School. 

Mr. Baxter. I must have been mixed up, because it does apply 
to both of them. I thought that this exhibit up here was for Rock- 
wood. 

Mr. Mrapows. Now examine the others and tell us which ones 
they apply to. 

Mr. Baxter. This particular exhibit applies to both schools, 
Rockwood and Nashville. 

Mr. Meapows. How about the next one? 

Mr. Baxter. That applies to Rockwood, Tenn. 

Mr. Meapows. Only? 
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Mr. Baxter. That is what it says: 

” This is to certify that the Tennessee Automotive Trade School, Rockwood, 
Tenn., branch, does not perform any custom work on outside live projects, 
All training is confined to work performed on live motors owned by the school. 

Mr. Mrapows. You would assume that is only Rockwood? 

Mr. Baxrer. This one here is Rockwood. The other one is 
Nashville. 

Mr. Mrapows. That is what I am asking you. The second letter 
applies only to Rockwood. 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. How about the third letter. Turn over one more. 
It is the fourth one. What does that statement apply to? 

Mr. Baxrer. That applies to the mechanical course of Tennessee 
Automotive Trade School, Nashville, Tenn. During that period we 
had a very small building that would only accommodate four cars, so 
we didn’t do any outside live work for the public. The only thing 
that we did over there was tune-up work for the students. 

Mr. Meavows. Does the letter specifically limit it to auto me- 
chanics? 

Mr. Baxrer. Yes, sir. That was the prime purpose of it. 

Mr. Merapows. Your corrected testimony is that exhibit 1 and 
exhibit 4 do apply to the Tennessee Automotive Trade School in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. And the other two letters, exhibits 2 and 3, apply 
only to Rockwood? 

Mr. Baxter. That is right. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Baxter, I believe that the committee would be 
interested to know what your so-called arrangement with Mr. Russell 
Willis was. Will you tell the committee about that? 

Mr. Baxter. There is no arrangement with Russell Willis to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Witiiams. A former arrangement? 

Mr. Baxter. There has never been any arrangement with anybody. 

Mr. Wituiams. Did you ever purchase cars from Mr. Willis or repair 
cars for Mr. Willis? 

Mr. Baxrer. I have repaired some cars for Mr. Willis during the 
time 

Mr. Wiiuirams. In what number? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t know. We do an occasional spot job for 
him on a fender or door. 

Mr. Wiuutams. Did you ever do as many as 10 or 15 over a period 
of a week or two? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Wittrams. Have you ever had such a business association with 
Mr. Ralph Nichols? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Wititams. In other words, what would be the total amount of 
jobs that you say you would have done for Mr. Russell Willis since 
your garage has been operating? 

Mr. Baxter. The garage? 

Mr. Witurams. I mean your school. 

Mr. Baxrer. I would say we had probably done 25 or 30 auto- 
mobiles for Russell Willis during the time that we were taking in 
live work. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Wriitams. What number would you give as the total for Mr. 
Ralph Nichols? 

Mr. Baxter. I have never done any work for Ralph Nichols. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Baxter, you heard the conflicting testimony as 
to the status of your salary. Just what salary do you draw per 
month from your school? 

Mr. Baxvrer. I draw $2,000 a month. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Then that corrects the testimony of Mr. Transou, 
who said that you drew $1,000, or would you enlighten me on just 
what that testimony meant? 

Mr. Baxter. | wasn’t present when Mr. Transou made his state- 
ment. I don’t know what he said. 

The CuHatrMan. He testified that in your cost data it showed that. 

Mr. Baxrer. | believe Mr. Compton can explain that to you 
better than I can. 

Mr. Compton. Mr. Baxter’s salary is $2,000 a month. But on 
the cost data the VA allowed only $600 in computing the tuition rate. 
Mr. Wiuurams. The rest of his sa'ary comes out of the profits? 

Mr. Compton. That is right. 

Mr. Witurams. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Baxter, did you state a while ago that you had 
two of your graduates in your garage? 

Mr. Baxter. They are not graduates. They had interrupted their 
training and went to on-the-job training. 

The CuHarrMan. Ip your garage? 

Mr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. All right, sir. One other question: Your record 
listed at one time that you had 14 1949 Cadillacs or 1950 Cadillacs. 
Those are cars that were in your school? 

Mr. Baxrer. I don’t mean | had that many at one time. That 
was over a period. I don’t think anybody would have 14 1950 
Cadillacs at one time. 

The CuHarrman. In December 1950 vou attached “Please find list 
of automobiles owned by personnel and currently enrolled trainees, 
a breakdown of which is as follows: Students, 234, personnel 81, total 
315.” In there at the end Mr. C. R. Baxter, 4 1949 Cadillacs, 14 
1950 Cadillacs, 2 1948 Chryslers, 1 1950 Oldsmobile, 1 1950 Dodge, 
| 1948 Dodge, 1 1950 Ford, lr 1949 Chevrolet, 1 Plymouth, 1 1947 
Chevrolet, 1 1949 Oldsmobile, 1 1950 Oldsmobile. 

Mr. Baxter. I might try to clarify that. The reason we submitted 
that list was to clarify some of the statements that Mr. Michael Wade 
had made as to the type automobiles that he had seen in our school. 
Some of those automobiles that you have listed there to me were 
wrecked jobs that I had purchased for training veterans, and some of 
the Cadillacs and Chryslers and cars of that nature were some that I 
had owned during that period of time. It doesn’t mean that 1 owned 
that many at one time. That was to clarify any Cadillac or Olds 
mobile that he had seen in there with the license number on it. In 
other words, I had at one time or other during that period owned 
that many cars. 

Mr. Evins. You used veterans labor to rebuild these wrecked cars 
so that you could sell them as you wished to your own profit? 

Mr. Baxter. We didn’t do it quite like that. We sold them at 
just whatever we had in them. In other words, we might go out 
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and buy a 1949 Ford for $450, and it might cost us $450 for the 
repairs. We would sell the car for just exactly what the cost was. 
In other words, we were trying to keep from taking any live work in. 

Mr. Evins. You didn’t make any profit on the sale of those rebuilt 
cars? 

Mr. Baxrer. I didn’t try to make any. 

Mr. Wiiutams. Mr. Baxter, did you ever give to Mr. Cruse of the 
State Approval Agency a red Oldsmobile automobile? 

Mr. Baxrer. No, sir; 1 did not. I bought that car from Associates 
Finance Co. In other words, they had repossessed it. I sold Mr. 
Cruse that car and they financed the car at Associates Finance Co., 
612 Broad Street. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Baxter, did Mr. Cruse pay off that note or 
did you? 

Mr. Baxrer. I don’t know who paid it off, but I didn’t. 

Mr. Wituiams. Did you? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Witiiams. Did anybody in your employ pay it off? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Mr. Wituiams. What date was this situation? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t know what date he bought the car. 

Mr. Witutams. Would it be in May 1950? 

Mr. Baxrer. I imagine it was some time around that period. 

Mr. Witutams. Do you know the present whereabouts of Mr. 
Cruse? 

Mr. Baxrer. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Parren. I have a question. There 1s $1,400 difference 
between the salary you draw and what the VA allows you, and yet 
your total profit for the vear was $8,000, I believe you said. Where 
do you get the rest of the money? How do you get your salary? 

Mr. Compron. That is just on custom work, sir; just on live 
projects. 

Mr. Baxrer. That was live project work that the students did. 

Mr. Mrapows. In what year was that $8,000 report, Mr. Compton? 

Mr. Compron. June 1, 1950, May 31, 1951, 12 months. 

Mr. Mrapvows. The Veterans’ Administration conducted a limited 
audit of this matter and developed that income from live work in the 
auto body and fender repair course alone from repairs for the period 
January 1—November 30, 1949, was $15,624.70. This letter is dated 
March 8, 1950, which means they made an examination and actually 
did find that you had not reported these profits on live work for use 
in computation of the tuition rates. 

Mr. Baxrer. I don’t think that was profits. I think that was 
income from live work. 

Mr. Merapows. I wonder how much of that would be profit. It 
says income from live work. 

Mr. Baxrer. It says income from live work. We would have to 
check the books to see how much was profit, as to supplies. 

Mr. Meapvows. They don’t develop the profit here, either. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Baxter, about how many cars have you sold 
in Florida or Texas? 

Mr. Baxrer. I have never sold any. 

Mr. Wiiutams. Where did you sell those cars that you repaired, 
those wrecks, here locally? 
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Mr. Baxter. To various individuals. 

Mr. WituramMs. Have you ever had them sent out to other States? 

Mr. Baxter. I sold a 1950 Cadillac to a dealer down at Huntsville, 
Ala., and he sold it in turn to somebody out in Texas. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. You didn’t make any profit on that, did you? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t think so. 

Mr. WiiuiamMs. Why did you look up a man in Huntsville, Ala., to 
sell a Cadillac to? 

Mr. Baxter. I didn’t look him up. He was a friend of mine. He 
asked me to let him have the Cadillac. I let him have it, and he 
sold it to somebody in Texas, and it was later found in Louisiana, and 
then Ralph Nichols called me and wanted to know what I was doing 
selling it. 

Mr. Wiutrams. What is the source of your information as to the 
subsequent history of that car? Why were you so interested in that 
car? 

Mr. Baxter. Because Mr. Ralph Nichols called me himself and 
told me he wasn’t going to sell me any more Cadillacs. 

Mr. WinuiamMs. Why? 

Mr. Baxrer. Because he felt that you should keep them. They 
were hard to get. 

Mr. Witurams. You made no profit on it? 

Mr. Baxter. I don’t think I made over $50 on it. 

Mr. WiuuramMs. Mr. Baxter, there has been testimony here earlier 
this afternoon, or this morning, I believe, that the proceeds received 
from live project work at your school were turned over about 50 
percent to the auditor, Mr. Overstreet, and if my memory serves me 
rightly he testified that he thought the other part of such proceeds 
went into your pocket. If that is true, what happened to those pro- 
ceeds that went into your pocket? 

Mr. Baxrer. Every job that ever has gone through our shop as 
long as I can remember has had a job ticket on it, and they are on file. 
You will find on some of the job tickets, “Received, CRB, $20.’ 
Maybe the instructor will come up and say here, I have to go home. 
Here take this money, and I turned it in to the office. If Mr. 
Compton comes along and checks the audit, he checks the tickets and 
reports this live income and charges it up to me. 

The Cuarrman. You contend, Mr. Baxter, that vour bookkeeping 
system does reflect the true finances of what has happened in your 
school under your operation? 

Mr. Baxrer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What do vou think about that as an auditor? 

Mr. Compron. I stated a few moments ago that these tickets are 
numbered in sequence. They are all accounted for, unless there may 
be some missing. 

The CyarrmMan. That wasn’t the question I asked you. I asked 
you whether his bookkeeping system reflects properly the financial 
situation of the school. 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir; 1 think it does. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Compton, when you audited these books and 
turned them back to the school when thev came back to you again, 
have vou ever noted any changes or irregularities in those books? 

Mr. Compron. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You never have? 
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Mr. Meapows. Do you keep a separate account of these used-car 
transactions, Mr. Compton? How do you handle the account 
for those? 

Mr. Compron. They are charged at the end of the year to Mr. 
Baxter’s personal account. Any of the work that is done on cars 
belonging to him is charged to Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Wittrams. Is that a separate account, sir? 

Mr. Compton. Charged to his personal account. 

Mr. Wruuiams. And that is separate from the school records. 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir. It is a separate account in the general 
ledger. 

Mr. Wriurams. Mr. Baxter, are you making a positive statement 
that the proceeds from live project work that went into your pocket 
were subsequently turned over to your bookkeeper or auditor, that 
they were not diverted to your own personal use? 

Mr. Baxter. We have records 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Will you please answer that question; were those 
proceeds diverted to your own personal use? 

Mr. Baxrer. They were deposited in the bank in the Tennessee 
Automotive Trade School account. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. It was created in the books? 

Mr. Baxrer. I think so, yes, sir. I think the proper entries would 
show that we received so much income from live work. 

The CuarrmMan. You heard the bookkeeper testify this morning, 
Mr. Baxter, that he would estimate that 50 percent of it was prob- 
ably turned in. 

Mr. Baxrer. I don’t know what he meant by that. I don’t see 
any basis for his making that statement. You see, this boy came to 
me. He was working for Mr. Compton. I may be wrong, but I 
believe he was on-the-job trainee. He was stationed over at my 
office. He was under the supervision of Mr. Compton. Later on 
Mr. Compton suggested that I hire Mr. Overstreet and put him on 
my payroll. As far as the office records or anything, I didn’t have 
anything to do with the financial part. Mr. Overstreet received his 
orders from Mr. Compton. Mr. Compton checked him. As far as 
I know, everything was going all right. The instructors from time 
to time did turn over money to me that they had collected. In other 
words, a car would go out and it might be $75 or $80. They would 
bring me the ticket and get me to sign the ticket that I had received 
the money and turn the ticket in to the office, to Mr. Overstreet, 
and that would be recorded in our records. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Baxter, one other question and then let’s 
quit. Do you feel that the taxpayers of our country are getting 
their money’s worth when they pay you a salary of $24,000 a year? 

Mr. Rixwan, I certainly do; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about the salary of the 
president of the University of Tennessee or any of those sc shools? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir; I do not. But I imagine he is a nonprofit 
institution and he doesn’t have to go through quite as much as we 
do. 1 think that anybody who works. 18 hours a day deserves a 
pretty good salary. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything else you want to say to 
the committee? 

Mr. Baxter. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayuor. I have nothing to say unless you gentlemen want to 
clear up for the record about this injunction that was granted re- 
straining Mr. Barksdale from reapproving this school. 

The CuarrMan. If you care to clear it up, go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. The day that I received information from Mr. Barks- 
dale that he was going to reapprove the school, I had furnished him 
affidavits and written evidence enough to convince him that possibly 
the complaints against this school were nebulous, and that possibly 
there had been a misunderstanding about the whole thing. Upon my 
assuring him that the school in the future would not take any live 
work from the general public, he said he would reapprove the school 
on that condition. I assured him that that was satisfactory to me. 
I checked it with Mr. Baxter and he said certainly it was satisfactory 
to him. I so informed Mr. Carl Hardin, the attorney representing 
these garagemen. ‘To my surprise, the next thing I knew the garage- 
men had another lawyer in it, Mr. Louis Farrell, I believe, and he had 
prepared an injunction on behalf of the garagemen restraining them 
from making this reapproval. He obtained that injunction from a 
general sessions court judge. That court is not a court of record, but 
the legislature gave them, in 1949, the authority to issue injunctions. 
We tried to change it in 1951, but they wouldn’t do it. 

The regular chancelor was out of town, but had made arrangements 
for a special chancelor to hold court for him if anything came up— 
Mr. Albert Stockell. The injunction was issued, as I recall it, on 
Friday, and we applied for a dissolution of the injunction on Saturday 
morning. Mr. Stockell very kindly came down. Mr. Hardin was 
not there, but Mr. Farrell was. Mr. Garfinkle was associated with 
me in the matter. We had quite a lengthy argument before the 
chancelor. The chancelor stated in substance that he did not see how 
the garagemen could come into a matter that they were not involved 
in at all and indicated that he was going to dissolve the injunction. 
Thereupon Mr. Farrell asked for a few minutes to talk with us, Mr. 
Garfinkle and myself. After we discussed the matter I showed him 
no; I didn’t have the letter at that time, I don’t think, but I told him 
that the reapproval would be on condition that we would not take on 
any more live work from the general public. He said, “That is all 
we want. We would get to the dissolution of the injunction on that 
condition.” 

I said, “‘We have no objection to that at all.”’ 

He thereupon stated to the court that they would agree to the 
dissolution of the injunction and we drafted the decree and signed it. 

That case is still pending in court. We have tried desperately to 
have a hearing on it, but we can’t get one because we never can get 
the other side ready. I don’t think there is anything to it. 

You gentlemen seemed to be interested in that part of it. 

The Cuarrman. We would like for it to be cleared up for the 
record, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. I might say that these garagemen have had about 
five or six different lawyers. 1t seems that they got one before I got 
into the matter, who filed the first Injunction suit and enjoined Gen. 
Carlton Loser, our local attorney general. When he got into it and 
investigated it, he withdrew from the thing and the injunction was dis- 
solved. Then of course they came in to the State and represented all 
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this stuff which, as you can see from these affidavits, if you have 
examined Mr. Bryant’s file, all took place in 1948 and 1949, and 
nothing in 1950, as I recall it. Then upon my writing Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Barksdale’s predecessor, a letter—I think you gentlemen prob- 
ably have a copy of it if Mr. Bryant furnished it to you; if you don’t 
I would like to furnish you a copy of it—inquiring if he had relented 
and told these boys that they could do work on outside cars provided 
they didn’t solicit the business. He replied to me, and I think you 
have a copy of it—You don't have it? I would like you to have a 
copy. Mr. Bryant has the original because I filed that with him. 
I would like for you gentlemen to have it for the record. 

The CHArRMAN. Suppose you put it in the record. 

Mr. Taytor. A copy of my letter to Mr. Smith and a copy of Mr. 
Smith’s reply to me. If I might file that. That is already marked 
“Exhibit 5"; my letter to Mr. Smith, dated December 11, 1950. He 
is now president of the Memphis State Teachers College at Memphis, 
Tenn. I inquired of him if he had so-called relented. I understood 
that he was to write a letter. That was my information. But in 
his reply dated December 14, 1950, he stated, after making certain 
explanations: 

I did relent some concerning permission to work on new-model cars, provided 
business was not solicited. 

That is a copy of the original letter that I received and as I say I 
turned the original over to Mr. Bryant when I produced this volumi- 
nous bunch of affidavits which I guess you gentlemen have seen, from 
all of the instructors at the school, and Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Sandlin, 
the director there. 

In addition to that, I furnished him with an affidavit of the com- 
mander of the American Legion at that time, who was Mr. Leslie 
Jett. You gentlemen have that, I presume. I told him I could 
furnish him many other affidavits from other people as to the reputa- 
tion of this school. I know nothing about trade schools. This ts the 
only one [ever saw. I heard this gentleman, Mr. Fatherree, make the 
statement here a little while ago. I went through it. It was ex- 
plained to me. I had him take me from the first class on through all 
of it, and if it is done like they say it is done, I would like you gentle- 
men tosee it. It is a high-class, up-to-date building and shop. There 
are several mechanics here in town, garagemen, who would have to 
testify to that, lam sure. He has several good men. The graduates 
of his school are working for the larger automobile concerns here in 
town and they are anxious to get more like them. 

Mr. WituramMs. Mr. Baxter, I have an additional question. I 
believe a few moments ago in trying to clear up the conflict on dates 
that vou accepted outside live project work, you stated that you did 
take them in body and fender, but not in auto repair; is that correct, 
sir? 

Mr. Baxter. What date was that? 

Mr. Witurams. Prior to October 1950. 

Mr. Baxter. We had one reference there that you showed me 
stating that we didn’t do any outside live work. 

Mr. Witurams. That is right. 

Mr. Baxter. That period was from I believe around 1948 until 
some time in 1949, because we had this real small building. As | 
said before, we could get only four cars in it. 
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Mr. Wruuiams. Mr. Baxter, the point I wish to make is, Why do 
you distinguish in complying with the State criteria body and fender 
and yet not auto repair? Why do you comply in one instance and 
not in the other? 

Mr. Baxter. We were instructed to do that. 

Mr. WiiuramMs. By whom? 

Mr. Baxter. By, I believe, Mr. Cruse or Mr. Edgar or some of the 
gentlemen at that time. 

Mr. Sandlin, the director of training, has been with me for about 3 
vears, and he probably could tell you more aboypt that than I can 
because he is the director and he actually runs the training 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Mr. Baxter, the regulation that we have introduced 
into the record is very clear. It makes no distinction between auto 
repair and body and fender. 

Mr. Baxter. There is a lot of difference between auto repair and 
body and fender repair. | think if vou could get an occupational-title 
dictionary vou could see that there would be quite a bit of difference. 

The CHarrMan. You would be glad to put a new course in your 
school if vou could make differentiation? 

Mr. Baxter. There is a distinction between them. 

Mr. Mrapvows. It makes no exception to anything. The directive 
categorically says that no live work shall be done. 

Mr. Baxter. | think these garagemen were interested in general 
automotive work. I believe that is what their injunction said. I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. The State regulation of August 16, 1949, cate- 
gorically said that vou wouldn’t take live projects. 

Mr. Baxter. You have to take live projects in body and fender. 

Mr. Mrapows. That is not the point. The point is that the State 
regulation of August 16, 1949, said you would not do ‘t. 

Mr. Baxter. We didn’t do it 

Mr. Witurams. You testified a few moments ago that you did in 
body and fender but not in auto repair 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. I want to say just one other thing, Mr. Chairman. I 
think Mr. Baxter is a good businessman, and he is certainly energetic 
and he has a good lawyer. He has good counsel. But the question 
| think occurs to the committee as to why you don’t go into the school 
business exclusively or the garage or automobile-repair business 
exclusively. 

Mr. Baxter. As I said before, there is absolutely no connection. 
I don’t see that it is anybody’s business how many businesses I 
operate. 

Mr. Evins. When the GI bill was enacted, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was looking for people to establish trade schools because they 
wanted to offer veterans education and training. That was the prime 
objective. You have many qualifications for a good school and you 
are offering veterans education and training. But you have branched 
out into other fields from that original objective when they were 
asking for people to enter into the schools. It is because you got 
into this other field that this controversy has resulted. 

Mr. Baxter. I might add that Mr. Sandlin is the director of 
training, he and Mr. James A. Bobo, the manager of the school. I 
don’t think it makes any difference what type of business I engage in. 
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I might go out and raise chickens, but it wouldn’t have anything to 
do with _ ma Automotive Trade School. 

Mr. Evins. That wouldn’t be related, but this subject is related 
because of the fact that there has been constant bickering and con- 
troversy over it. 

Mr. Baxrer. There has been no controversy over the garage as far 
as | know; the garagemen have made no complaints since last 
November because we have actually shown them that we aren’t 
doing any work. I don’t believe that you have received any com- 
plaints since last November, because I haven’t heard any. I believe 
that we have convinced the general public. We have even had men 
come over and say I am so and so and work for so and so. I want my 
car fixed. We don’t take anybody’s car in there. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Baxter, how long have you been in the trade- 
school business? How long have you been training veterans? 

Mr. Baxter. Since 1947. 

Mr. Evins. How many students have graduated from your school? 

Mr. Baxrer. I don’t know. I have the records over there. Mr. 
Sandlin would have. 

Mr. Evins. Can you give us approximately how many? 

Mr. Baxter. I would say five or six hundred had graduated. 

Mr. Evins. How many of the five or six hundred would you say 
have received gainful occupation and employment? 

Mr. Baxrer. About 90 percent. We can substantiate that. 

Mr. Evins. I would say that is commendable, if 90 percent of 
them have done so. You should have some recommendations to this 
committee on how to improve the training program, since you have 
had this vast experience in it. You have had lots of headaches and 
difficulties and controversies 

Mr. Baxrer. I might add some of the reasons I had this difficulty 
is that when I started the school 1 was in partners with a VA employee, 
and later this partnership was dissolved and this tratning-facilities 
officer went all over Nashville to every garage and talked about me 
and got all the garages against Charlie Baxter. In other words, he 
would go in there and say, ““No wonder you don’t have any business. 
Charlie Baxter is doing it all.’ Eventually he got to believing it. 

Mr. Evins. Who was it? 

Mr. Baxter. Frank Bell; training-facilities officer. 

The CuatrMan. Where does he live? 

Mr. Baxrer. He is running a trade school down at Clarksville, 
that he formerly owned when he worked for the VA. They investi- 
gated him and he resigned and finally sold it to a Negro undertaker, 
Kay Gardner. 

Mr. Evins. What specific recommendations would you have to 
make? 

Mr. Baxrer. I would think if they are going to have any more 
schools, they should have just one boss, in other words, either the VA 
or the State board of education. We have tried to follow two bosses, 
and it is impossible to do. One day the VA comes along and says do 
one thing, and we do it; and the next day the State board of education 
comes along and says do it this way. We wind up getting our-payments 
suspended and everybody is unhappy. 

Mr. Evins. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off the record.) 
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Mr. Bryant. Mr. Fatherree called me. I believe it was the next 
day, after he had been down to Mr. Baxter’s school. He said Mr. 
Baxter was bragging about paying $10,000 to get that school 
reapproved. He said he told him he wasn’t attempting to follow 
any course outline. So I just laughed. I said, ‘Maybe you might 
have taken $5,000 apiece,’’ something like that, but I did not say that 
he offered me $5,000. Mr. Baxter came to me the next day or the 
same day and said he had been out to talk to Mr. Fatherree. 

Mr. Baxter. The same day. 

Mr. Bryanv. Mr. Fatherree asked him how much he offered me. 

The Cuarrman. O. K. 

Mr. Parren. I want to ask a question: Have you ever been 
connected with a trade school? 

Mr. Bryanr. Yes, sir; | have. 

Mr. Parren. This trade school? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. 

Mr. Parren. One here in Nashville? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. What trade school was that? 

Mr. Bryant. The Nashville School of Tailoring. 

Mr. Parren. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Bryant. That was in 1950. 

Mr. Parren. Thank you. 

Mr. Witurams. May I ask Mr. Compton a question? Mr. Comp- 
ton, are you the auditor for the Murfreesboro Practical Trade School? 

Mr. Evins. That is not on trial today. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Is that question withdrawn by you, sir? 

Mr. Evins. I would withdraw that question until tomorrow. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Compton isn’t subpenaed for tomorrow. 

Mr. Evins. We can subpena him. 

The Cuarrman. Okay, Mr. Baxter. 

Mr. Baxter. Might | introduce Mr. Sandlin. I think he would 
like to say a word. 


STATEMENT OF J. L. SANDLIN, NASHVILLE, TENN., DIRECTOR, 
TENNESSEE AUTOMOTIVE TRADE SCHOOL, INC, 


Mr. Sanpurn. This is not in the form of testimony. It is a state- 
ment. I am J. L. Sandlin, 2408 Maple Crest Drive, Nashville. I am 
the director of the Tennessee Automotive Trade School and have been 
since October 15, 1948. I have seen lots of boys come and go. As one 
gentleman from the VA expressed it, ‘What are you—the director, 


the mother, the daddy, counselor, or what?”’ 

After working with about 3,700 of them vou get to be pretty well 
all of that. It just seems to me that the meat of the whole program is 
lost in a whole lot of bickering, say, over legal technicalities; maybe it 
is things that need to be dug out and brought to light. But I believe 
if this committee would get even further down to the grassroots end of 
this thing and see what happens to one of these boys when he starts 
one of these courses, and follow him and see what happens to him 
when he gets through with it, they would get a lot more information 
than the can out of a room like this. I have told numbers and numbers, 
and it is still true as long as I am a part of this school, that the latch- 
string is on the outside and everybody is welcome. The boys would 
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love to talk with lots of you. They say, when you come through there 
and when you leave, “Who was he? I would like to tell him what | 
am learning.”’ All of that goes along with it. 

I sit up here and listen to one fellow saying something about some- 
body else, and it doesn’t amount to a hill of beans when you are de- 
ciding whether or not you are training a veteran or trying to re 
habilitate him a little bit. I just wish that vou would get a little bit 
closer to the whole program than you are. That is my statement. 

Mr. Evins. This committee is very much interested and very close 
to the veterans educational-training program. The distinguished 
cheirman of this committee is himself a combat veteran, a veteran 
disabled for life. He has fought in the defense of his country and 
he was named by the Congress of the United States to head «up this 
committee to investigate this program. It was chartered initially 
without precedent. We never had any such training program. It 
involves 15 millions of veterans and $10 billion. It is a vast pro- 
gram involving veterans in which the people of this country are in- 
terested. QOur distinguished chairman is interested in it and all 
members of the committee are interested in it. Incidentally, they 
are all members of the great Committee of Veterans’ Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and they try to get the point of view of 
the veterans of the Nation. 

You struck upon the chord in which this committee is interested 
in seeing primarily that the veterans are given training and adequate 
training and good training and that the country gets its money’s 
worth and not that the operators shall get the lion’s share of the 
profit or the moneys expended. 

The Cuarrman. | don’t know whether you were here this morning, 
Mr. Sandlin, when we started, but we know that the GI bill has done 
a lot of good in many ways; we also know that there have been a lot 
of abuses. 

Mr. Sanpuin. I will agree with you 100 percent. 

The Cuarrman. If there is going to be any extension of the GI 
bill, | for one don’t believe the only person to be educated is the one 
who will be a doctor or lawyer. I think we have to have our mechanics 
and every other type of person in our country. But take for example 
Mr. Baxter. He draws $24,000 a year. Well, your commissioner 
of education in the State of Tennessee doesn’t draw nearly that 
much money. Maybe that is correct... As far as we are concerned, we 
are nota prosecuting group. We are only shedding light. As faras lam 
concerned | want to be just as fair to you, as fair to Mr. Baxter, and 
as fair to every other person as we possibly can. But we feel that 
every person in this room who pays taxes has a right to know what 
is going on. They have a right to know whether he is drawing 
$24,000 or $2,000 or what-not. If all our people know what is going 
on, then the kind of bill that they tell their Members of Congress t 
pass for the benefit of Korean veterans and others will be up to the 
people. 

Mr. Sanpurn. The program won’t stop on the point of what his 
salary is. 

The CuarrMan. I tell you one thing: If it hadn’t been for the 
dollar in this program there wouldn't have been any abuses o1 
trouble. The dollar has been the abuse of the program. 
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Mr. Sanpurn. I will agree with that. 

The Cuatrman. All the way through it has been that way. Our 
committee knows. We have emphasized abuses. In lots of States 
we have worked on abuses by the very VA employees concerned. We 
have heard comments that we did the VA disservice. We know that 
has hurt. We don’t want to hurt people but all we can do is bring 
out the truth. We know veterans have benefited. We know plenty 
of VA employees have done a good job. We know plenty of schools 
have done a good job. We know that people disagree on different 
things. But our purpose is to be as fair and square and paint the 
picture of this thing as to what happened. If you come up to our 
office in Washington I think I can convince you that we are closer to 
the bovs who have come out of this than you might think. 

Mr. Sanpurn. That is probably true, but if you get down to our 
shops down on North First Street you will be closer than you will be 
in Washington. 

The Cuarrman. I go down on First Street in Texarkana, Tex., and 
Bryan, Tex., and I know what is going on there, but I can’t go all 
over the country, Tennessee and every other place and go down to 
the veteran. I wish I could. As I said before, I know there are plenty 
of good schools, but I also know that we have spent money in some 
ways like drunken sailors in this program, and money was charged to 
the Veterans’ Administration from which veterans didn’t get the 
benefit. That is what we are trying to get out of this program before 
it is extended to any Korean veterans or anybody else. 

Mr. Evins. Too often the veteran has been in the middle and has 
not received what he should have. This committee is interested in 
the veteran. I myself have already introduced a bill to extend the 
veterans’ education and training program, and it will be this committee 
that will sponsor such legislation in the interest of the veteran, con- 
trary to the statements of those who state that some would like to 
discontinue trade schools. 

Mr. Scupper. | would like to say a word in behalf of this com- 
mittee. As has been said before, Colonel Teague is a man who has 
had a vast amount of experience with men. Our Congressman here, 
Joe Evins, has been a very faithful and hard working member of the 
Veterans’ Committee, as has been my colleague from Arizona, Mr. 
Patten, on this committee, working for the benefit of the veteran. We 
have been on this committee trying to ferret out the conditions that 
have existed. We know that there has been a terrific waste not only 
of the taxpavers’ money but of the boys’ time. Many of these boys 
have been solicited to go to certain types of schools, and they have 
cheated and the schools have cheated. We had evidence here a short 
time ago where 50 taxicab drivers were enlisted in a butcher school 
and were paying someone $5 a month to make them present. They 
are not only cheating the taxpayer, but they are robbing the boy of 
an opportunity of putting himself in a position to get a steady job 
and to learn something. That is the bad thing of it. We are just as 
close to the grassroots as the instructor is. We are going to try to 
ferret this out to see if we cannot have public opinion behind this and 
that the boys are getting a square deal. That-is the objective of this 
committee. We are going to follow through and try to have a law 
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that will guarantee to the boy that he is going to be treated right, 
that he is going to get something for his money, and that the taxpayer 
isn’t paying a price above which he should for such training. 

The CHarrMan. It has been a pleasure to be in Nashville, 
gentlemen. 

The committee will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the committee hearing in Nashville, 
Tenn. was closed.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1951 


Hovsr-or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SeLect CoMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
EDUCATIONAL Procram Unper GI Briti 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

The select committee met at 10:20 a. m., pursuant to call, in the 
Rutherford County Courthouse, Hon. Olin E. Teague, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Teague, Evins, Patten, and Scudder. 

Representative Sutton. 

Also present: Oliver E. Meadows, staff director; B. J. Williams and 
Harry Hageney, investigators. 

The CuatrmMan. The select committee will come to order. 

This committee was created by Congress to investigate the abuses 
of the educational provisions of the GI bill. We have been in Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Maryland and the District of Columbia. We have 
had hearings in Memphis, Nashville, and the one here today. It is a 
pleasure to be in Murfreesboro. I lived here about 8 months during 
the war and walked from Camp Forrest to Lebanon two or three 
times, so I feel that I am rather well acquainted with Tennessee. It 
is a pleasure to be in the home district of Congressman Evins and the 
home State of Congressman Pat Sutton. 

I would like to say to the judge that we appreciate using his 
courtroom. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, I want to extend to you and to all 
members of the committee a welcome to Murfreesboro and to Ruther- 
ford County. I am very pleased that the committee could come to 
Tennessee and into the district which I have the honor to represent. 
The chairman is a distinguished veteran of World War II, is a disabled 
veteran and heads up this committee, which was created as a result 
of a resolution passed by the Congress and named by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to look into this vast veterans educational 
training program throughout the United States. There have been 
more than 15 millions of veterans who have received training and 
education under this program and expenditures in excess of $10 billion. 
We are charged with the duty of making a report to the Congress 
prior to the enactment of any future legislation regarding our Korean 
veterans. 

[ want to supplement what our distinguished chairman has said in 
that regard and to welcome you here. I want personally to express to 
Judge Edwards, your county judge, appreciation for making these 
facilities available to us, and to Judge Wiseman, the circuit judge, 
for lending us the facilities of the courtroom for this hearing. Mrs. 
Edwards was even gracious enough to bring flowers here to put in the 
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courtroom. It is all mighty nice and we are glad to be here and to 
get the facts on this program here in Tennessee. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say one other word. This com- 
mittee will attempt to be as fair as it is humanly possible for humans 
to be. We are interested in facts. The people of the country are 
paying the bil! for this program. This committee is not a prosecuting 
committee. All we can do is show what has happened to the pro- 
gram, and then the people of the country can make up their mind if 
we should extend it to Korean veterans and, if we should, what kind 
of program should be extended. We are more or less at a crossroads 
as far as the program is concerned. The time of most veterans who 
have not entered school has expired. 

With that our first 

Mr. Evins. Just one other word, Mr. Chairman. May I introduce 
those present this morning. This is Congressman Teague, of Texas, 
the chairman of the committee. Congressman Scudder, of California, 
who has come here as a member of the committee. Congressman 
Patten, of Arizona, also a member of the committee. This is Mr. 
Oliver Meadows of the committee staff, and Congressman Sutton, our 
colleague from the seventh district. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Howard B. Rucker in the room? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rucker, will you hold up your right hand and 
swear that the testimony you shall give before this committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Rucker. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HOWARD BURTON RUCKER, MURFREESBORO, 
TENN. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, sir. State your full name, your 
address, and your occupation for the record, please. 

Mr. Rucker. Howard Burton Rucker. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you speak a little louder so you can be heard, 
please. 

Mr. Rucker. Howard Burton Rucker, 618 Floyd Street, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 

The CuarrMan. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Rucker. My occupation is brickmason instructor. 

The CHarrMan. Brickmason instructor? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Where do you teach, Mr. Rucker? 

Mr. Rucker. Murfreesboro Practical Trade Schools, night classes. 

The CaarrmMan. Have you taught any subjects other than brick- 
laying? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. I have taught carpentry. 

The CuarrmMan. You have taught carpentry also? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When did you teach carpentry? 

Mr. Rucker. I taught carpentry from around June of 1949 until 
May 1951. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you ever been enrolled as a student in the 
school, Mr. Rucker? 

Mr. Rucker. I was. 
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The CuatrmMan. What time were you enrolled as a student? 

Mr. Rucker. I| was enrolled as a student from January of 1948 
to around November of 1949. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rucker, were you not a student and an in- 
structor at the same time? 

Mr. Rucker. el was a student and instructor part of that time, 
from around June until November of 1949. 

The CHarrmMan. At the same time, Mr. Rucker, that you were a 
student in the day carpentry class you were instructor in the car- 
pentry class at night, is that correct? 

Mr. Rucker. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. What are you taking as a student. Mr. Rucker? 
How would it work out that you were being an instructor and a 
student at the same time? 

Mr. Rucker. When I first began instructing in carpentry I was a 
masonry student. 

The CuarrmMan. From July to November you were a student and 
an instructor at the same time? You were going to school learning 
to be a carpenter and you were teaching carpentry, is that correct? 

Mr. Rucker. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. What was your salary as an instructor? 

Mr. Rucker. My salary as instructor at that time was $150. 

The CuarrMan. What was your subsistence as a student? 

Mr. Rucker. $120. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your salary at this time? 

Mr. Rucker. $275 a month. 

The Cuairman. Throughout this hearing this morning we are going 
to have the subject of live projects, and live projects are a problem 
that we have had all over the country. For example, down in Georgia, 
veterans were used to build homes in competition with the private 
builders and drew considerable criticism. Live projects are not 
necessarily wrong, and we don’t want to leave that impression here 
this morning. For example, we know that there has been work done 
on high schools, grade schools, and different civic projécts where cer- 
tainly a lot of good came from it. But I would like to have a member 
of our committee staff restate the history of live projects as to what 
the policy was as far as the Veterans’ Administration on live projects 
at different times. 

Mr. Meapows. With regard to the legality of schools engaging in 
the building of live projects there are these facts to be considered: 
The fact that the school indulges in building a live project, whether it 
be a building or whether it be repairing, the repair of shoes, building 
a cabinet, in itself does not constitute a violation of any law or any 
regulation. For a period of time it was customary, particularly in 
building trade type courses that these schools do live projects pretty 
much as they chose. They would work on school buildings, homes for 
charity cases, public construction of one type and another, and there 
was actually no legal prohibition against their doing work for a private 
individual. There are two facts, however, that should be brought 
out. The school was not to make a profit from live work, and if they 
did make a profit from such live work, it was the obligation of the 
school to report those profits to the Veterans’ Administration in order 
that they might be taken into account in computing their tuition 
rate. We are interested in knowing 1n all cases whether there was a 
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profit made in the first place and whether, if there was a profit made, 
this profit was reported to the Veterans’ Administration. Prior to 
November 1948, a period of about 3 months while this directive was 
being set up, there was no rule or regulations whatever concerning 
live work or live project: done for the public. 

After that period of time, however, the Veterans’ Administration 
ruled that work done away from the school premises constituted on- 
the-job training and Public Law 679, which provides for on-the-job 
training prohibits specifically the Veterans’ Adm‘nistration from pay- 
ing tuition. Therefore, if a school did live work after November 
1948 away from the premises of the school, that school was not 
entitled to bill the Veterans’ Administration for tuition for the time 
spent by the students away from the immediate premises of the school. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Rucker, will you tell us what live projects you 
worked on while you were in this school? 

Mr. Rucker. I worked on a project out at Kittrell School. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rucker, as you give those, will you give, as 
near as possible, the date that you worked on those? 

Mr. Rucker. That was m 1948. 1 worked on a project at Shiloh. 
That was also in 1948. I worked on a project at the Christiana Farm 
‘Training School. I think that was also in 1948. I worked on the 
Jefferson High School. That was in 1948. And I did some work out 
at Holloway High School on a gate out there. That was also in 1948. 

The CuarrmMan. You say that wasin 1948, Mr. Rucker. The reason 
I ask you is because in a previous affidavit you stated that was in 
early 1949. If you are not sure of the dates it 1s al] right. 

Mr. Rucker. Those projects jnterlink. It was during the time of 
1948. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rucker, it is of relatively little importance. 
It is all right 

You say you were going to a school building 6 or 7 or 8 miles away, 
when would you go and how would you go to work on this prouject? 

Mr. Rucker. We went by means of the school’s truck. 

The CHarrman. What were the shifts at this school at that time, 
Mr. Rucker? When did the school start and end? 

Mr. Rucker. | am not too positive about it. At one time we 
were working 4 hours per day, but I think the school was from 7 to 1. 
The CHArRMAN. Seven in the morning until 1 in the afternoon? 

Mr. Rucker. But the time changed during that course. The facts 
of the matter, our time changed three times. 

The CuatrmMan. How long did you go to school each day and how 
long did you teach? 

Mr. Rucker. At that time I wasn’t teaching at all. 

The CHatrman. How long did you go to school when you were a 
student at that time, working on live projects? 

Mr. Rucker. At that time we were in school a half day. 

The CHarrman. In other words, you had half a day’s instruction 
in theory and then you went out and worked on the project for 
half a day? 

Mr. Rucker. No, sir. It wasn’t like that. We went out—for a 
while we went out for one day and the next day we stayed in for theory. 
Then it changed, where we would go out for half a day and stay in 
for theory a half day. The actual date of that time I don’t remember 

The CHatrmman. Say that you were going out 7 or 8 miles to work 
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on & project, and say your school period was 7 to 1, when would you 
go out and how would you go out? Did you go out at 6 o’clock in the 
morning or 7 o’clock in the morning or 8 o’clock in the morning? 

Mr. Rucker. For a while there we would take an hour and a half. 
At around 8 or 8:30 we would leave for the live project. 

The CHarRMAN. What we are trying to get at, Mr. Rucker, is did 
you travel out to the live project on school time or did you go out 
and were out there ready to go to work when the school period started? 

Mr. Rucker. We traveled on school time. 

The CHarrmMan. That is the point we wanted to make. 

Mr. Rucker, when you were an instructor, you were teaching a 
class and | was in vour class and I was absent, what did you do? 

Mr. Rucker. If you were absent | would just mark on my report 
zero, and you didn't get any credit for that day. 

The CHarrmMan. How many times did I have to be absent until | 
was interrupted? How many times did a student under you have to 
be absent until he was interrupted in his course? 

Mr. Rucker. Two days; 12 hours within a 30-day period. 

The CuairMan. If a man was absent 2 days in a 30-day period you 
interrupted him in his training? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. Or if he lost that much time. It wouldn't 
have to be 2 days. If it amounted up to 12 hours. 

The CHarrman. Was there any way that a man who had been 
absent could make up the time that he had missed? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir, there was. A little over a year ago they 
could go to a day class and make up the time that they missed in the 
night class. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, they would go to somebody else’s 
class and make up what they had missed in your class? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know anything about how the record was 
kept, Mr. Rucker, when a man made up time? 

Mr. Rucker. When a man made up time in a day class there would 
be a slip put in the box down at the office and we would pick up the 
slip and enter the number of hours that this man made up in the day 
class on our report. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rucker, I have a slip, a pink slip, headed at 
the top “Make-up time’ and on that slip it says students name, 
regular instructor, and report to another instructor. Then over on 
the right it says, “I certify that this time was made up as reported,” 
and the number of hours to be made up and that was to be signed and 
certified to by the instructor. The person authorizing the make-up 
time was—it is initialed F. W. E. 

Mr. Rucker, I have a list for, it looks like Mr. Robert Gaines, Mr. 
R. L. Watkins, Mr. Goldie McKnight, Mr. Goldie McKnight a 
second time, Mr. R. L. Watkins a second time. All of those are 
initialed F. W. E., and over where the certification was made, where 
the time was made up, the last has your name there. I want you to 
look at these and tell me whether or not that is your name, whether 
or not you signed these slips, and whether or not you know whether 
those men ever made up the time in your class. 

Mr. Meavows, Mr. Rucker, in discussing it will you read the name 
of each individual there and the date and state whether that man did 
make up time in your class and whether that is your signature on the 
slip. 
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Mr. Rucker. Read it out loud? Students name, Robert Gaines. 
Regular instructor Jones, reported to Rucker. Authorized by F. 
W. E. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rucker, will you speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. Rucker. This is not my signature on here. It is not my 
signature. 

Mr. Meapows. It is your name, however, isn’t it? 

Mr. Rucker. It is my name, but it is not my signature. 

Mr. Mrapows. What date does that one cover? 

Mr. Rucker. This one ts dated 3-17-51. Evidently it must be 
1950, but it is not on here. 

Mr. Meapows. It appears to be 1950. It is very faint. Will you 
turn to the next one and identify it. Read the student’s name and 
the date. 

Mr. Rucker. The student’s name is Robert L. Watkins, regular 
instructor Murray, reported to Rucker. Date 4—16—50. 

Mr. Merapows. Is that your signature? 

Mr. Rucker. No, sir; it is not my signature. 

Mr. Merapows. Is that your name? 

Mr. Rucker. This is my name. 

Mr. Merapows. Now read the next one, please. 

Mr. Rucker. Student's name Goldie McKnight, regular instructor 
Murray. This is not my signature. 

Mr. Mrapows. Is it your name? 

Mr. Rucker. It is my name, Howard Rucker, “I certify this time 
made up as reported, Howard Rucker,” but it is not my signature. 

Mr. Mrapows. Will you go to the next one. 

Mr. Rucker. Student’s name Goldie McKnight, regular instructor 
Murray, report to Rucker’s class. 

Mr. Meapows. What date? 

Mr. Rucker. Date of 4-27-50. This is my name, but it is not my 
signature. 

Mr. Mrapows. Take the next one, please. Is that the last one? 

Mr. Rucker. There is one more. Student’s name Robert L. 
Watkins, regular instructor Murray, report to Rucker’s class, and the 
date 4-27-50. ‘This is not my signature, either. 

Mr. Mrapows. Whose initials appear in the left-hand corner of 
those slips? 

Mr. Rucker. F. W. E. That is Mr. Fred Ensey, I believe. 

Mr. Mrapows. Who is Fred Ensey? 

Mr. Rucker. He is the time recorder down at the school. 

Mr. Meapows. What did you say? 

Mr. Rucker. Time recorder. He records the time at the school. 

Ar. Meapows. You have testified that although your name ap- 
pears on each of those make-up slips, the signature is not actually your 
own. Did these men in fact make up the time in your class? 

Mr. Rucker. To the best of my knowledge all these men have 
attended my classes. 

Mr. Merapows. Did they attend on the dates recorded there on 
those make-up slips? 

Mr. Rucker. That is very hard for me to say without checking any 
further records and be positive, because during the period they were 
occasionally making up time in my class. 
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The CHarrman. Mr. Rucker, of course you know the reason we 
asked you to come up here is because of your previous testimony, 
where you testified that you knew they didn’t make up the time in 
your class at that time. That is the reason we asked you that question. 

Mr. Rucker. No, sir. When I was first asked that question I said 
I would have to refer to my other records before I would be positive 
that they were not in my class. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, we will accept that. But on your 
affidavit that you signed you said, ‘‘None of the signatures on these 
slips are my signature and one of the men shown thereon made up this 
time in my classes on the indicated dates.” But if you question it, 
we will just leave it that way. 

I want to ask you another question. Did anyone ever offer you 
money to mark them present when they were absent from school? 

Mr. Rucker. | have been asked that. 

The Cuarrman. Who asked you? 

Mr. Rucker. The definite name of the student I just don’t re- 
member now, and it may be several of them have asked me would 
I accept money to mark them present. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Rucker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Surron. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Evins. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rucker, you were instructor at the school, were you? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Evins. How long have you been an instructor there? 

Mr. Rucker. | first began instructing there in June of 1949, I 
think it was. I think it was 1949. 

Mr. Evins. You are instructor there at the present time? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. How many students to you have in your classes? 

Mr. Rucker. Now I have 14 students. 

Mr. Evins. How many of those are in average daily attendance 
at the present time? 

Mr. Rucker. Average daily attendance? 

Mr. Evins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rucker. .On the average they are all there. 

Mr. Evins. You understand that you are under oath. You have 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
You understand you are under oath, do you? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What type of material do you have in the way of 
instructional material there in your classroom? 

Mr. Rucker. We have lime mortar and brick in the masonry 
class. We have lime mortar and brick, which we practice with each 
night. 

Mr. Evins. What portion of your time is devoted to instructional 
and what portion of your time is devoted to labor or to the actual 
practice of the trade? ' 

Mr. Rucker. We have one hour and a half for theory and four hours 
and a half for practice work. 

Mr. Evins. What type of textbooks or instructional material do you 
have? 

Mr. Rucker. We are using now the Ordair Measuring Books, four 
volumes of those books, although just at this time a lot of students 
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have to borrow their books because I understand there are supposed 
to be some books ordered but they are not in. They borrow books 
from students who have finished previous to now. 

Mr. Evins. During that hour and a half they are required to read 
these textbooks? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Do you lecture to them? Do you instruct them orally? 

Mr. Rucker. Yes, sir. I instruct them orally and have them read 
the books and explain the different chapters, and occasionaily I give 
them tests on what we have covered. 

Mr. Evins. What type of practice do you follow when students are 
not in attendance? Just tell the committee what type of books you 
keep, what type of records you keep, how you report it to your 
superiors? 

Mr. Rucker. You mean the absentee reports? 

Mr. Evins. That is right, those in attendance and those absent. 
What procedure do you follow? 

Mr. Rucker. We have a weekly report and a daily report and a 
monthly report. If a student misses a day he puts zero on his daily 
report and also zero on his weekly report, and on the weekly report 
there is another place to record how much time that makes him behind. 
If he missed | day and 1 hour, it is entered as 7 hours, until he reaches 
the 12-hour mark. 

Mr. Evins. So if he is present you mark him present. If he is absent 
you mark him absent, or do you just leave it blank? 

Mr. Tucker. We mark it absent, mark a zero. 

Mr. Evins. These students that you have testified about heretofore, 
you made an affidavit that they were not in attendance and did not 
make it up, and now you say you don’t know, is that correct? Is 
that a correct statement? We just want to know if that is a correct 
statement. 

The CuatrmMan. In other words, Mr. Rucker, now you would rather 
say you are not sure unless you went back and looked at the records? 

Mr. Rucker. I tell you what happened. The other night I made 
that statement, but I didn’t have time to check with my records, my 
other records. We have four different records that we keep. Although 
I was asked the question, if this man was in my class, was I not sup- 
posed to sign that pink slip that you just now showed me, still | 
couldn’t go by that one report when we have three other different 
ways of checking. 

Mr. Evins. At the time you made the affidavit you said it was not 
your signature and they didn’t make up the time. But today you 
don’t know, as a matter of fact, without checking your records further. 

Mr. Rucker. That isright. Today I don’t know without checking 
my records. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rucker. Although I say at that time I don’t know without 
checking my records further. I would not-—-— 

The Cuarrman. You do know, Mr. Rucker, that the signature is 
not yours? 

Mr. Rucker. I do not hesitate to say it is not mine. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Aaron D. Wade in the room? 

Mr. Wape. Here. 
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The Cuarrman. All the affidavits mentioned will go into the record 
and all the papers mentioned will go into the record, for the informa- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. Wade, will you hold up your right hand and swear the testi- 
mony you are about to give before this committee will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Wane. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF AARON DAVID WADE, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


The CuarrmMan. Have a seat, please, sir. State your full name, 
your address and your occupation. 

Mr. Wape. Aaron David Wade, 324 East State Street, instructor 
in carpentry, Murfreesboro Practical Trade School. 

The CHarrman. How long have you been employed as an instructor 
there, Mr. Wade? 

Mr. Wane. Since September, 1949, I consider as being instructor. 

The Cuarrman. September 1949, until when? 

Mr. Wapve. Until now. 

The Cuarrman. You are still an instructor there? 

Mr. Wave. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What do you teach and what period of time in 
the day do you teach, Mr. Wade? 

Mr. Wane. I teach carpentry, and I teach from 4:45 until 11 
o'clock. 

The CHarrMan. 4:45 p. m. until 11 p. m.? 

Mr. Wapr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What is your salary, Mr. Wade? 

Mr. Wapbe. $275 a month. 

The Cuarrman. Who is your immediate supervisor in the school? 

Mr. Wape. Mr. Romine, I suppose. 

The CHarrmMan. Romine, R-o-m-i-n-e? 

Mr. Wane. I imagine that is the way you spell it. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Wade, would you tell us the duties you per- 
form in the school, your duties as instructor? 

Mr. Wave. The duties I perform the first hour and a half of class 
we have the theory, and for the second four and a half hours we teach 
the practical work. My other duties are keeping the records of my 
students. 

The CuarrMan. Will you tell us how those records are kept? 

Mr. Wave. We have three records that we keep now. We keep a 
daily report, a weekly report, and a monthly report. The daily re- 
port is turned in each night after school. The weekly report is turned 
in the Monday previous to the following week. Of course the monthly 
report is turned in after each month is completed. 

The Cuarrman. How many students do you have in your class, Mr. 
Wade? 

Mr. Wane. | have 21 now. 

The CHarrmMan. Twenty-one. How many hours a week do those 
students attend school? 

Mr. Wape. They attend 30 hours a week. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any disabled veterans in your classes? 

Mr. Wapsr. No, sir. 


The CuHarrMan. Your class is a colored class? 
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Mr. Wavr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wade, were you ever a student in the school? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir; I was. 

The CHarrMan. Were you ever a student at the time you were 
instructor? 

Mr. Wane. There was a little doubt there, when I said I considered 
myself teaching from 1949. When I entered school about September 
1948 I was given a special duty by Mr. Evans to help the present in- 
structor explain the theory. He felt that I could explain it to the men 
better than the present instructor. He offered to pay me $10 a week 
to perform that duty. I did that until August of 1949. ~ 

The CuarrmMan. That was a period of time during the day when you 
were not a student and not instructor? 

Mr. Wave. That was during the time I was in school at night. 

The Cuarrman. During the time you were there in this school at 
night as a student? 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrmman. Mr. Wade, do you know imstructors haying re- 
ceived money to mark men present who were actually absent? 

Mr. Wane. I do not know that. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you ever been asked to mark students 
present when actually they were absent? 

Mr. Wane. I have, been asked. I imagine all of them have. 

The CHatrmMan. Have vou been offered money to mark them 
present when they were absent? 

Mr. Wave. I have been offered it, but I didn’t accept any money. 

The CHatrmMan. You heard us question Mr. Rucker concerning his 
absentee slips and make-up slips. We have some that you are sup- 
posed to have signed, Mr. Wade. At least the students were referred 
to you according to the slip, and vou have certified in an affidavit 
that that is not your signature and that they did not make up the 
time. I wish vou would look at those slips. For the record, Mr. 
Wade, let me identify the slips. Do you have a Franklin Woodlie 
in your school? 

Mr. Wane. Franklin Woodlie? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. That is what it appears to be from the 
slip; or Woodlie Franklin. 

Mr. Wave. He wasn’t in my class. I don’t know that he is in 
school I don’t know the man. 

The CHarrman. That is the name that appears to be on the slip 
The regular instructor looks like Murray and report to Wade. Au- 
thorized by F. W. E., hours made up, six. ‘I certify that this time 
was made up as reported,” signed F. W. Ensey on 6-30 of what 
appears to be 1950. 

Then I have Mr. Earl Laws, 6-19-50, regular instructor—is it 
Rory? 

Mr. Wane. Murray. 

The Cuarrman. What is the name? 

Mr. Wane. M-u-r-r-a-y. 

The CHarrmMan. No, the regular instructor looks like R-o-r-y 
Is there any instructor by that name? Report to Mr. Wade, hours 
made up, six. Authorized by F. W. E. The third one is Mr. Brent 
Murray, 6-19-50, report to Mr. Wade, hours make up six, authorized 
by F. W. E., 1950. Would you look at those and identify them and 
tell us whether or not those men made up their time in your class? 
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Mr. Meapows. Mr. Wade, did those students listed on the make-up 
slips which you have in your hand which previously were read in 
the record by the chairman, make up time in your class as indicated 
on the slips? 

Mr. Wapp. No; they did not. 

Mr. Meapows. Is the signature which appears on the slip, under 
the certification that time was made up, your own? 

Mr. Wape. No. 

Mr. Mrapows. Is the name your own? 

Mr. Wane. No. 

Mr. Mrapows. What is the name. Iam asking you, you say it is 
not your signature. What is the spelling of the name? 

Mr. Wane. What I was trying to say is that they have F. W. 
Ensey as the make-up instructor. 

Mr. Meapows. On the first one, F. W. Ensey. Now turn to the 
next one. 

Mr. Wape. F. W. E 

Mr. Mrapvows. Now turn to the next one. 

Mr. Wane. F. W. E. 

Mr. Mrapvows. You did not sign those slips? 

Mr. Wane. No. 

Mr. Meapows. Those students did not make up time in your class? 

Mr. Wane. No; they did not. 

Mr. Mrapows. F. W. E. has been previously referred to. 

Mr. Wane. That is Fred W. Ensey. 

Mr. Mrapows. Was he an instructor at the school? 

Mr. Wapr. He wasn’t to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mrapows. He instructed no classes to your knowledge? 

The CuarrMan. He was the recorder of attendance as the other 
gentlemen testified? 

Mr. Wave. That is right 

The CHarrman. Mr. Wade, one other question. Did you ever 
draw subsistence from the Government? 

Mr. Wane. I did 

The CuHarrman. At the time you were instructor? 

Mr. Wapbr. I did 

The Cuarrman. Have vou ever been asked to repay that money? 

Mr. Wapr. Yes, si 

The CHarrmMan. Do you remember how much it was? 

Mr. Wapr. $1,349. I believe. 

The CHarrmMan. Have vou repaid it? 

Mr. Wane. No, sir 

The CuarrmMan. Did vou know at the time you were not supposed 
to be an instructor and be drawing subsistence at the same time? 

Mr. Wane. As I stated before, | didn’t consider myself an in- 
structing emplovee at that time. I wrote a letter to that effect to 
the VA. 

The CuHarrmMan. Did they accept that? 

Mr. Wane. I didn’t hear anv more from that letter 

The CHarrman. Evidently they did 

Mr. Mrapows. Mr. Wade, have your classes done live projects 
since vou have been an instructor at the school, away from the school? 

Mr. Wapbr. One project. 

Mr. Mrapows. What was that? 
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Mr. Wane. It was a barn. 

Mr. Meavows. How far away was the barn from the school? 

Mr. Wapse. Approximately 2 miles. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you and the students in your class ride back 
and forth to the project before and after school hours or during school 
hours? 

Mr. Wave. During school hours. 

The CxHarrmman. All right, Mr. Wade. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Parren. I would like to ask a question. What are your 
educational qualifications? You have to have some to be an instruc- 
tor, do you not? 

Mr. Wane. I don’t think that is a requirement, sir. 

Mr. Parren. What are yours, just for our information? 

Mr. Wave. [| have a B. S. degree, sir. 

Mr. Parren. You have a college degree? 

Mr. Wank. Yes, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Wade. 

Mr. Edmond Watson? 

(No response.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Marion A. Bales? Mr. Bales, will you hold up 
your right hand and swear that the testimony you are about to give 
»efore this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Baxes. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MARION A. BALES, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


The CHarrMan. Will vou have a seat, please, sir, and state your full 
name, your address, and your occupation? 

Mr. Bates. Marion A. Bales, 618 North Ac a Street, Murfrees- 
boro. Instructor in masonry. 

Mr. Meapows. At the present time? 

Mr. Bauezs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you ever been a student at the Practical 
Trades School? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. When were you a student and what course did you 
attend? 

Mr. Bares. From July 1, 1949, until my course expired. I don't 
remember just when it was. 

The CuarrMan, I couldn’t understand you, Mr. Bales. 

Mr. Baues. From July I, 1949. I don’t remember what time the 
course expired. 

The CuarrMan. You were not a student and instructor at the same 
time? 

Mr. Bases. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your salary as instructor at the school? 

Mr. Bates. $275 a month. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bales, you have been in the room and you have 
heard our testimony concerning make-up slips. I have three. The 
name appears to be Mr. Otis Loombs, April 26, 1950. Is there an 
instructor named Bell? 

Mr. Bares. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. McBee? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 
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The CxHarrman. The regular instructor is McBee, report to Mr. 
Bales. Hours make up, six, approved by F. W. E. ‘I certify that 
this time was made up as reported,” signed Bales. I have another 
one, April 26, 1950, Mr. Earl Brunson, regular instructor McBee, 
report to Bales, authorized by F. W. E. Hours make up, six, certifi- 
cation signed by Bales. 

Mr. J. R. Dunn, April 26, 1950, regular instructor Mr. McBee, 
report to Mr. Bales, hours to make up, six. Authorized by F. W. E. 
purportedly signed by Bales. 

Would you look at these, Mr. Bales, and tell us whether or not they 
are yours, whether it is your signature, whether or not the men made 
up the time in your class? 

Mr. Baues. The signature is not mine, but I couldn’t swear that 
they didn’t make up the time. 

The CaarrMan. You couldn’t swear they did not make up the time? 

Mr. Bates. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. In neither of the three cases the signature is your 
own? 

Mr. Baues. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bales, what would happen if you were the 
instructor who was supposed to sign that certificate and you didn’t 
sign it, and yet you don’t know whether or not they made up the 
time? How could that have happened? 

Mr. Baues. I don’t know. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Bales, did anyone ever offer to pay you to 
mark them present when they were absent? 

Mr. Bares. No. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Let me ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bales, you are an instructor there. You have just testified 
that these signatures are not your own. ‘These students were in your 
class, were they not, or were they in your class? 

Mr. Bares. No, sir. I don’t remember if they made up time or 
not, but they weren’t in my class. 

Mr. Evins. Did they make up the time? 

Mr. Baves. | don’t know. 

Mr. Evins. Were they referred to you to make up time? 

Mr. Baues. I don’t know that, sir. 

Mr. Evins. What reports did you make when students did make 
up time in your class? 

Mr. Bares. I gave them their time and sent the slip back in. 

Mr. Evins. You signed a slip, some authority of authorization or 
notice that they had made up the time? 

Mr. Bags. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If one did, Mr. Bales, you signed one of these pink 
slips and sent it in showing that the man made up time? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. But these three Mr. Bales says he did not sign 

Mr. Evins. And he does not know whether they made up the time 
or not. 

Mr. Bates. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Although they were sent in to the office for certifica- 
tion to the Veterans’ Administration for payment .for making up 
time, you have no knowledge that these particular students made up 
time? 
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Mr. Bates. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Did Mr. Watson come in the room? 

(No response.) 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. William Lee Jamieson? 

(No response.) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Joseph C. Earles? 

Mr. Surron. For the record, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Jamieson is in 
jail right now. 

The CuarrMan. He is in jail in Murfreesboro? 

Mr. Surron. Yes, sir. He was convicted just this morning. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Earles, will you be sworn. Raise your right 
hand, please. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give before 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Earues. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH C. EARLES, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


The CuarrMan. Have a seat, please, sir. Will you state your full 
name, your address and your occupation for the record. 

Mr. Earves. Joseph C. Earles, Route 2, Murfreesboro. Cabinet- 
maker instructor. 

The Cuarrman. Where, Mr. Earles? 

Mr. Eartes. Brentwood Trade School, Franklin, Tenn. 

The Cuarrman. Would-you give us the time that you enrolled as 
a student at the Murfreesboro Practical Trade School? 

Mr. Eartes. December 8, 1947, I believe I enrolled, and I finished 
my course in June; I believe it was June 16. It was June 1949. 

The CHarrmMan. June of 1949. Were vou ever a student and 
instructor at the same time? 

Mr. Earues. For approximately 8 months I was a student, and 
then after 8 months I was a part-time instructor and a student, 
drawing $10 a week. 

The Cuatrman. What were you instructing in, Mr. Earles? 

Mr. Eartes. Carpentry. That continued for approximately 3 to 
4 months. Then I was told I would have to go to school at night, and 
I instructed in the daytime as a full time instructor. 

The CuarrMan. Were you drawing subsistence at the same time 
you were drawing salary as an instructor? 

Mr. Earves. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What were you paid as an instructor? 

Mr. Eartes. For approximately the 3 months, 3 to 4 months, I was 
paid $10 a week, plus my schooling, but I also worked 2 hours extra a 
day. The instructors worked 8 hours a day and the students went 
only 6 hours. 

The Cuarrman. What did you receive in subsistence, Mr. Earles? 

Mr. Eartes. $120 I believe. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Earles, were you asked by the VA to repay 
any money that they had paid you? 

Mr. Eanes. I was. 

The Caarrman. How much? 

Mr. Earues. $1,539. 
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The CuarrMan. Why were you asked to repay it? 

Mr. Earues. Why? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, why were you asked to repay it? 

Mr. Earves. I don’t know. 

The CnarrMan. In the notice you received didn’t they tell you why 
you owed them $1,539? 

Mr. Earues. I got one letter, the first letter I got said I was absent 
from the school, the way I comprehend the letter, four hundred and 
twenty-some days I believe it was from the date I enrolled in the 
school, and therefore | should forward the payment of $1,539. The 
second letter was from a different department, and it stated that due 
to 3 days or more in a 30-day period of time I should have been inter- 
rupted and therefore I should forfeit from that date. 

The Cuarrman. How much time were you absent, Mr. Earles? 

Mr. Earves. In the 18 months that I attended school to my knowl- 
edge I was only absent a day and one-half. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have any explanation of why you would 
have been marked absent when you were in school? 

Mr. Earues. I do not know. 

Mr. Mreapows. You have given previous testimony, Mr. Earles, 
as to your opinion as to why you were charged with these days of 
absence when you maintain that you were not absent. When did you 
go down and first contact the officials of the school for entry into the 
school? 

Mr. Earues. I went to the school the 8th day of December. I 
told Clyde C. Evans that | wanted to see about enrolling in school. 
He told Miss Ruth Summers to fill out my papers, and I told him it 
would be approximately a week before | could start school. He 
said that she could fill out the papers and wait until I started to 
school to send them in to the Veterans’ Administration. In a week, 
which was | believe the 15th, I started to school. I didn’t know when 
my papers went in. I had no way of knowing. I didn’t realize that 
I was to finish sooner until after | actually graduated. 

Mr. Meapows. After you graduated were you carried on the rolls 
of the school or did the subsistence checks which you got or any 
correspondence indicate that you were carried on the rolls of the 
school after you actually dropped out or quit as a student? 

Mr. Earues. No. 

Mr. Mrapows. You have no explanation as to why the Veterans’ 
Administration has billed you for that attendance? 

Mr. Earues. No; | do not. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know whether or not your name was carried 
on the rolls of the school after you completed or not; do you? 

Mr. Eartes. No; | cannot. 

Mr. Evins. You do not know whether or not your name was entered 
on the rolls prior to the time you attended? 

Mr. Earues. I know that my name was carried. I was under Mr. 
Insell for approximately 6 months, and | know my name was carried 
with him because he wrote each individual’s name down each day. 

Mr. Evins. You don’t know whether or not you were entered on 
the roll prior to the time you entered the school or not; do you? 

Mr. Earves. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. What was it, that you were or that you were not? 

Mr. Eartves. I was 
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Mr. Evins. You were entered on the rolls prior to the time you 
entered school? 

Mr. Earues. I don’t know prior to the time. Once I started to 
school I was on his roll, I know that. 

Mr. Evins. I say, you don’t know about prior? 

Mr. Eartes. No; I do not know. 

Mr. Evins. Do you know whether or not you were on the rolls 
subsequent to your graduation or finishing, terminated? 

Mr. Earves. All | know is that I finished a week before I planned 
to finish. 

Mr. Evins. I see. You did say that you were also a student and 
an instructor about 4 months simultaneously; is that correct? 

Mr. Eartes. It was after 8 months. I was instructor and student 
for approximately 4 months. 

Mr. Evins. At the same time? 

Mr. Earues. At the same time. I went 8 hours a day. As a 
student I only went 6 hours a day. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Earles, did any one ever tell you that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration had a regulation against being an instructor 
and student at the same time? 

Mr. Eartes. Not at that time in 1947. Very few knew about 
vocational educational scbools. 

Mr. Evins. Would you consider that perhaps those things ac- 
counted for the fact that you were asked to make a repayment or whole 
payment? 

Mr. Eartes. When I was offered the job, it was explained to me 
that it wasn’t to interfere with my training, that it would be just part 
time instruction and teaching beginners, and when I finished school | 
would be a full time instructor. 

Mr. Meavows. Well, did the subsistence checks which you received 
correspond exactly to the period of time that you went to school? 
Did you continue to receive subsistence checks from the Veterans’ 
Administration after you terminated as a student? 

Mr. Earves. After I finished as a student? No; only for 15 days 
At that time I think the Veterans’ Administration was giving you 15 
days. 

The CuarrmMan. All right, thank you, Mr. Earles. 

Did Mr. Watson ever come in the room? 

(No response. ) 

Is Mr. Virgil McBee in the room? Mr. McBee, will you hold up 
your right hand? Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give “this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so he Ip you God? 


Mr. McBer. I do. 
TESTIMONY OF JOE VIRGIL McBEE, SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 


The CuarmmMan. Have a seat, please, sir, and state your full name 
address, and occupation. 

Mr. McBer. Joe Virgil McBee. 

The CHARMAN. Speak a little louder so we can hear you, sir. 

Mr. McBrr. Center Street, Shelbyville, Tenn., masonry work. 

The CuHarrmMan. I am sorry, Mr. McBee, I couldn’t hear you. 

Mr. McBrr. Masonry work. 
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The CuarrmMan. Your occupation is masonry work? 

Mr. McBee. Yes. 

Mr. Meapvows. Were you ever an instructor in the Murfreesboro 
Practical Trade School? 

Mr. McBee. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Are you presently an instructor at that school? 

Mr. McBrsr. No. 

Mr. Mrapvows. What period of time were you an instructor? 

Mr. McBer. About October 1949 to about the Ist of July of 1950. 

Mr. Mrapows. What did you teach when you were an instructor 
there? 

Mr. McBee. Masonry. 

The Cnarnman. Mr. McBee, will you tell us what you know about 
keeping attendance records in the school? 

Mr. McBee. We bad a daily report, weekly report, and a monthly 
report, and we turned the daily report in every day, the weekly in 
at the end of the week, and the monthly at the end of the month. 

The Cuarrman. I can’t hear you, sir. [am sorry. Will you talk 
louder. 

Mr. McBee. I say we turned in the weekly report in every week, 
the daily in every day, and the monthly in at the end of the month. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McBee, you know what vou have testified to 
earlier. Would you repeat that for us, please? 

Mr. McBer. About the—— 

The CuarrMan. Falsifying of records. 

Mr. McBer. Yes. There were some fellows there who had to 
make up time. They didn’t make up the time, and it wasn’t my 
name signed to it. 

The CuarrmMan. You stated, Mr. McBee, that you had direct 
knowledge of falsifying attendance records of the schools. You said 
specifically that you had to keep time of the students. 

When they were so many hours late I had to interrupt them. In the spring 
of 1950 Mr. Fred W. Ensey, timekeeper, put down 6 hours for a student named 
Herman Weatherly on a time sheet that I had turned in to Frank Stone and 
Fred Ensey, the attendance record keepers. Mr. Ensey put down 6 hours 
which Weatherly never made up at all. He was not even at school that night. 
I had him interrupted. Then Fred W. Ensey left a note for me to check my time, 
saying I had made a mistake in keeping my records. I checked up and verified 
that Mr. Weatherly had not been present. Mr. Weatherly was not involved so 
far as I know. Anyway, they had to interrupt Mr. Weatherly because I would 
not change my records. So far as I know, it was Mr. Ensey doing the talking 
and writing down and not Mr. Weatherly. 

I have heard that Mr. Fred W. Ensey accepted money to mark students 
present when the students actually were absent. The men involved were students: 
Mr. Robert Gann, Mr. Marcel Boileau, Mr. Leonard Gaither, Mr. Alvin Wood, 
Mr. J. T. Hillis, Mr. J. V. Hillis. Most of these men were from near Me Minn- 
ville. My information was they paid Ensey $1 per day for marking them present. 
They would not show up in the daytime, and since I was on as instructor at night 
I did not know whether they were to make up time at night. So after I would 
turn in the records Mr. Fred Ensey would take a pink slip and fill it all out and 
sign my name and then add that pink make-up slip to the pile that I had turned 
in earlier. There is no way for me to know just how many of these slips he did 
turn in on me while I was at the school. 

Mr. McBee, do you still say the same thing you said there? 

Mr. McBer. I do. 

The Cuarrman. You say that ‘My information was they paid Mr. 
Ensey $1 per day.’”” How do you know that? What information do 
you have that would indicate that was the truth? 
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Mr. McBee. Just heresay, that is all. 

The Cuatrman. What do you mean by heresay? Who said it? 

Mr. McBesr. I don’t know who said it. | just heard it at the school. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. McBee, that is not very good evidence to say 
rou just heard it. 

Mr. McBee. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Can you tell us who said it? 

Mr. McBee. No, I don’t know who said it. I just heard it. 
The CHatrmzn. You are convinced that it is true? 

Mr. McBee. I don’t know. I just heard it, that is all. 

The Cuatrman. Was it general knowledge around the school? 

Mr. McBee. | heard some fellows talking about it. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. McBee, you were an instructor for more than a 
year? 

Mr. McBee. Less than a year. 

Mr. Evins. During that time you had common knowledge of the 
practices and the things that went on in the school, did you not? 

Mr. McBee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. These students whose names were read did not make up 
the time in your class? 

Mr. McBrr. No. 

Mr. Evins. Although the record shows that it was made up, you 
did not change your records? 

Mr. McBee. No, I didn’t, no. I didn’t carry the record on the 
other fellows. 

Mr. Evins. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Ensey re- 
garding the changing of records and making up your records? 

Mr. McBee. | just left a note. He was on a different shift from me 
and | left a note. 

Mr. Evins. Did he make an effort to have a change made in your 
records or fix your records? I just want to get it clear. 

Mr. McBer. After that | reckon they interrupted him, and he 
didn’t say anything more to me about it. He never did come back 
any more after that while I was there. 

Mr. Evins. So you refused to change it? 

Mr. McBer. I did. ‘I didn’t change it. 

Mr. Evins. Today you are not an instructor at the school? 

Mr. McBee. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McBee, I am going to show you some of 
these make-up slips, one for Mr. Alvin Wood, dated 5-5-1950, regular 
instructor, it looks like Mr. Ray. Is that right? 

Mr. McBer. Yes, | guess that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Report to Mr. McBee, hours to make up, six 
Authorized by Mr. F. W. E. Make-up instructor, “I certify this 
time was made up,” signed by Mr. McBee. 

One for Mr. Robert Gann, with the same date and same names, 
one for Mr. Marcel Boileau, the same dates and the same names 
One for Leonard Jenkins, the same dates and the same names. Would 
you look at those and tell us whether or not these are your signatures 
and whether those men made up time in your class. 

Mr. McBee. That is not my signature. . 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know whether those men made up time? 

Mr. McBee. Do I know they made up the time? 

The CuatrMan. Do you know whether they did or did not? 
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Mr. McBee. They did not. 

The CuarrMAN. You swear that they did not make up the time? 

Mr. McBee. That is right. 

Mr. Evins. What are the dates of those, Mr. McBee? 

Mr. McBee. 5~-5-50. 

Mr. Evins. June 1950, last year. 

Mr. McBee. 1950; yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. McBee. That is all. 

Did Mr. Watson ever come in the room? 

(No response. ) 

The Caarrman. Mr. Marcel Boileau? Mr. Boileau, will you hold 
up vour right hand and swear that the testimony that you give before 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Borteav. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MARCEL BOILEAU, McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


The CuarrMan. Have a seat, please, sir, and state your full names 
your address, and your occupation. 

Mr. Borteav. Marcel Boileau, 126 Edison Street, McMinnville, 
Tenn. Bricklayer, occupation. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Boileau, did you attend the Murfreesboro 
Trade School and if so, what dates? 

Mr. Borreav. I did attend the school. I don’t remember what 
dates. 

The CHatrmMan. Would vou guess at the dates, make an approxi- 
mation of the dates? 

Mr. Borteavu. About 14 months. I entered the school in 1949. 

The CHarrman. About April of 1949 

Mr. Botteavu. About February of 1949 

The CuarrmMan. February of 1949 until when? 

Mr. Borteav. Until April of 1950. 

The CuHatrmMan. What course did you take there, Mr. Boileau? 

Mr. Botteav. Bricklayer 

The CuatrmMan. You did or did not complete your course? 

Mr. Botteav. I did not 

The CuatrmMan. Did you ever pay anyone to mark you present 
when you were absent, Mr. Boileau? 

Mr. Borteau. Yes, sir; I did. 

The CHarrman. Who did you pay? 

Mr. Botteav. Fred. 

Mr. Meapows. Give his full name. 

Mr. BorLeav. I don’t know his last name. Fred, that is all I 
know about. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you identify him? 

Mr. Borteau. Yes, sir; I could. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you seen him in the room? 

Mr. Boiteav. I saw him this morning. 

The CuarrmMan. What was his job at the school? 

Mr. Borteavu. He was working in the office down there. 

The CuarrmMan. What did he look like? Describe him for us. 

Mr. Borteav. Kind of short, curly-headed fellow. 
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The CaarrmMan. How much did you pay him, Mr. Boileau? 

Mr. Borveav. I paid him $20. 

The Cuarrman. For the whole time or for a month or what period? 

Mr. Borteav. The month of April. I went about 2 weeks beginning 
the month of April. I paid him for those 2 weeks, the 2 weeks of April, 
$20. 

The CuarrMan. How come you happened to pay him, Mr. Boileau? 

Mr. Boiteav. | wasn’t making enough money down there and | 
saw a chance to get a job. I took the job and didn’t know I could 
hold the job. 

The Cuarrman. How did you know you could pay somebody to 
get them to mark vou present when you were absent? 

Mr. Bor_eavu. We were sitting in the car one day and a truck driver 
came down there. 

The CuarrMan. What was the truck driver’s name? 

Mr. Borteavu. Floyd. 

The CHarrman. You don’t know his last name? 

Mr. Botteavu. No; I don’t know his last name. 

Mr. Meapows. What is the name? Was it Floyd Richardson? 

Mr. Borteav. I don’t know. He was a truck driver down there. 
I don’t know what his last name is. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead, Mr. Boileau. 

Mr. Botteau. He said, “Well, if you grease somebody’s hand we 
might get it arranged.” There were five or six of us, the other 
boys with me. 

The Cuarrman. Who were they, Mr. Boileau? 

Mr. Botteav. Leonard Gaither, Alvin Wood, the Hillis boys, J. T. 
and J. V., and Robert Gann. 

The Cuarrman. All of you discussed it at the same time? 

They were all there and discussed it at the same time? 

Mr. Botteav. Yes, sir. We sat in the car with Floyd, the truck 
driver. 

The Cuarrman. What did Floyd say to you? 

Mr. Botteav. He said, “You boys wait around here until Fred gets 
off work and go up to see him.” 

The Cuatrman. Did you go up to see him? 

Mr. Borteau. We went up to this man’s house. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know what the address was? 

Mr. Borteavu. No, I don’t. All I know it was in Tuckertown. 

The Cuatrman. What happened after you arrived there? 

Mr. Borteav. Then Floyd went out in the house and talked to this 
man and they both came out. 

The CuatrmMan. What did they say? 

Mr. Borteav. He got to talking it over and Fred said, “How would 
$15 a month be?” I said that would be allright. We all agreed to it 
Floyd said “$20.”" So we agreed to that. 

The CuarrMan. How much were you going to receive as a result of 
paying this $20? 

Mr. Borteav. Pardon? 

The Cuarrman. How much money were you going to receive as 4 
result of paying this $20? 

Mr. Botteav. The remainder of that month. 

The Cuarrman. Which was subsistence in the amount of what 
$120? 
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Mr. BorLeavu. $120; yes, sir. 

The Caatrman. When did you pav him, Mr. Boileau, and how did 
you pay him? 

Mr. Borteav. I paid him the money some time eitber the Ist or 2d 
day of May. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you take it back to this same house? 

Mr. Boreav. No, sir. We waited up there along the street, 
waited until he left the school. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you give it to bim personally? 

Mr. Borteav. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. In cash? 

Mr. Botteav. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Has the VA asked you to pay any money back? 

Mr. Botteavu. No, sir; they haven't. 

The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Boileau 

Mr. Parren. I would like to ask you a question. Could you live 
on just the subsistence? 

Mr. Bortteav. No; | couldn’t, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Are you married? 

Mr. Borteav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Do you have a family? 

Mr. Borteav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. How many children did vou have? 

Mr. Borteav. Four. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Boileau, what did you learn in school? Was 
it worth your time? 

Mr. Borteav. Yes, sir; it was well worth my time. 

The CuarrmMan. What you got there was good instruction? 

Mr. Borteav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, I want to get one or two more points 
cleared up. 

You paid this Mr. Ensey $20 in cash? 

Mr. Borteav. I did. 

Mr. Evins. And then you received at the end of the month a 
check for $120? 

Mr. Bortteav. I paid Mr. Hensley $20 after I received my check. 

Mr. Mrapows. What is the name you gave there? Did you say 
Hensley? 

Mr. Borteavu. Hensley, the name you used just now. 

Mr. Evins. Ensley, or Hensley? 

Mr. Botteav. However the name is pronounced. Hensley or 
Ensley ; Fred. 

Mr. Evins. Fred W. Ensley? 

Mr. Bottrav. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. You paid him after you received the check? 

Mr. Borteau. Yes; after 1 cashed my check at the end of the 
month. 

Mr. Evins. Who was Mr. Floyd M. Richardson? 

Mr. Borteav. Floyd is the truck driver. He was at that time. 

Mr. Evins. Truck driver for whom? 

Mr. Borieav. The school. 

\ir. Evins. Is Mr. Ensey an instructor for the school? 

Mr. Borteav. No, sir; he worked in the office. 

Mr. Evtns. He was the bookkeeper? 
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Mr. Botteav. Something like that. 

Mr. Evins. Timekeeper. 

Mr. Borteav. I reckon. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Richardson you say was a truck driver for the 
school? 

Mr. Borteavu. Truck driver, that is right. 

Mr. Evins. He is the man you talked with? Did you ride with 
him? 

Mr. Bor_eav. He rode in our car. He rode in the Hillis brothers 
car. We were all together. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Boileau. 

Is Mr. Leonard Gaither in the room? 

(No response.) 


TESTIMONY OF JEPTSY T. HILLIS AND JENRY V. HILLIS, McMINN- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Is Mr. J. T. Hillis or Mr. J. V. Hillis in the room? Will you both 
raise your right hands, please. Do you swear that the testimony you 
shall give before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. J. T. Hrvuts. I do. 

Mr. J. V. Hrxuts. I do. 

The CuarrMan. Have a seat here and one up there. You have 
heard Mr. Boileau’s testimony and to save time we will let one of 
you tell the story and the other can either agree to it or tell anything 
that is different from his story. Will you state your full name, address 
and occupation, each of you in turn. 

Mr. J. V. Hinuis. My name is Jenry V. Hillis, Star Route, 
MeMinnville. 

Mr. J. T. Hriuts. Jeptsy T. Hillis, same address. 

Mr. Meapows. Speak louder, please. 

You are Mr. Jenry and you are Mr. Jeptsy. Mr. Jenry, will you tell 
us when you attended school? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiruss. I am not sure whether it was in June or 
July when I first started. It was in 1949, June or July, one or the 
other. 

The CuarrMan. For about how long? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiiuts. He went about 4 months. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you finish? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hits. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right, will you tell us what you know about the 
falsification of attendance records? You have heard the questions we 
asked Mr. Boileau. Will you tell us the story in your own words? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hituis. We were working for a guy named Donnel- 
son. We came to school here, I think—— 

The CuarrmMan. Will you speak a little louder so we can hear you? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiniis. We were working the day and making up 
time at night. I am not sure whether it was 1 week or 2. We made 
up some time and we heard that we eould pay so much. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean, Mr. Hillis, that-you were 
working in the daytime and making up time at night? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiiuis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You mean going to school? 
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Mr. Jenry V. Hivuts. Yes, sir. I am not sure whether it was a 
week or 2 weeks. Anyway we .went some after we started working 
down there. We heard that we could pay so much and get our time 
marked up. 

The CHarrman. Who did you hear it from? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hixuts. I believe Frenchie is the guy who told us. 

The CuHarrMan. Frenchie? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hitus. Frenchie Boileau. 

The CHarrMan. The man who just testified? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hits. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Jenry V. Hixtuts. We seen Floyd, and we got to talking with 
him some. 

The CaarrmMan. Do you know if that is Mr. Floyd Richardson, the 
truck driver? 

Mr. Jenry VY. Hiuuts. Yes, sir; Floyd Richardson. He said we 
would have to see Fred. We waited until he got off work. 

The CuarrMan. Is that Mr. Fred Ensey? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiuuts. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. The bookkeeper at the school? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hivurs. Yes, sir. When we got off work we went 
and talked to him. He said $15 a month would be all right, and we 
agreed on that. Floyd said he should have $20. So we agreed on $20 
a month. 

The CHarrmMan. How many months did you pay? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hits. | thought that [ paid him, I paid him twice, 
but the first time my brother gave me the money to make his pay- 
ment. The first payment I made was $20. That was $10 for him 
and $10 for me. The next payment I am not positive about, but I 
think it was $20. I am pretty sure that we paid him $20. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hillis, will you tell us exactly where you me: 
Mr. Ensey and what was said when you first made the transaction? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiturs. We went down to his house when we first 
saw him. 

The CuHarrMan. With Mr. Boileau? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hivuis. With Floyd. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiiurs. He came out in the car and we sat there in 
front of the house and talked. 

The CuarrmMan. What did he say? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hinuis. We just asked him about it, about us paying 
him for marking our time up, and he said that he would see about it. 

The CuarrMan. When did you pay the money and how did you 
pay it? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hixurs. I don’t remember when I paid him, but I 
paid him down here at the office. 

The CHarrMan. Down at the office? 

Mr. Jenry T. Hiturs. At the Murfreesboro Practical Trade School. 

The CuarrMan. In cash? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hivus. I paid Floyd the money in cash. 

The CuarrmMan. You paid Mr. Richardson the money? 
Mr. Jenry V. Hixuis. In cash. 

The CuHarrMan. You didn’t pay Mr. Ensey? 
Mr. Jenry V. Hits. No. 
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The CaarrMan. Either time you didn’t pay Mr. Ensey? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hivurs. I am not sure about the last time, but the 
first time I paid Floyd. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Hillis, what kind of training did you receive? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiturs. Masonry training. 

The CuarrMan. Was it good training? Do you think you got your 
money’s worth? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiturs. When we first started it was a while before 
we got our tools. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Jenry V. Hituis. When we first started we went so long before 
we got our tools. 

The CHarrMan. You wevt so long before you got your tools? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiuurs. I think it was 2 weeks before we got our tools. 
The tools weren’t in when we first started. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hillis, what other students did the same thing 
you did besides Mr. Boileau? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hinuss. My brother, Heonard Gaither, Alvin Wood, 
and the Gann boy, Albert Gann. 

The CuarrmMan. After this had happened did Mr. Richardson or 
Mr. Ensey ever come to see you? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hivus. They came, but they didn’t find us. They 
came up one night to see us and we weren't at home. They couldn't 
find any of us. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know why they came to see you? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hinuts. They told us that they were going to have to 
Mterrupt us or we were going to have to get interrupted. 

The CHarrMan. Did you ever go back to school and attend it again? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hits. I was interrupted then. I started back at- 
tending school after that. 

The CuarrmMan. Did the VA ever bill you for any of that money to 
be paid back? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hriuts. No, sir; they haven't. 

The Cuarrman. Allright, sir. I will let your brother talk for a few 
minutes. Do you have anything to add to what your brother has said? 

Mr. Jeprsy T. Hiiuts. No, sir; I don’t. 

The Cuarrman. What he said is true? 

Mr. Jeprsy T. Hiiurs. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan, Did you pay the money either time? 

Mr. Jerrsy T. Hiuuts. | gave it to my brother. 

The CuarrmMan. You gave it to vour brother. 

Mr. Jeprsy T. Hiiurs. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know who he gave it to? 

Mr. Jeprsy T. Hituts. He told me he gave it to Floyd. 

The Cuarrman. How many times? 

Mr. Jeprsy T. Hiuuis. Twice. 

The CuarrmMan. Two months? 

Mr. Jeprsy T. Hinuts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to ask you some questions about the type of instruction and 
training, so that the committee might have that informafion. You 
said you got pretty good training at the time you were there. That 
is fine. How long a course was this bricklaying or brick-masonr) 
course? How long was it for? 
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Mr. Jenry V. Hittts. Eighteen months’ course. 

Mr. Evins. Eighteen months. How long did you attend? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hituis. I am not positive, but I think I went 14 
months. 

Mr. Evins. Then you began to taper off because you figured you 
had learned all you were going to learn in 14 months? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hiuurs. It was 14 months altogether, what I went. 
You see, when I first started I went I don’t know just how long it 
was, and I got a job and I worked. I had myself interrupted. | 
started back after | got through with the job. 1 am not sure how 
many times [ started. 

Mr. Evins. You attended school 14 months, but the course was 
set up for 18 months; is that correct? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hivuts. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. How long would you think it would take you to learn 
laying brick? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hituis. You can learn how to lay brick in 18 months. 
You can learn enough so that you could get by on a job, but you 
couldn’t learn enough to be a first-class bricklayer in 18 months. 

Mr. Evins. How long would it take you to learn the laying of 
cinder blocks? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hituis. We didn’t have too much of the blocks. I 
didn’t lay too many blocks when I was going to school. I don’t 
know about that. 

Mr. Evins. You think for the information of the committee, if we 
extended this program, we ought to state that 2 years should be 
required to learn to lay brick? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hituts. You can learn enough in 18 months that 
you can get by laying brick. It takes a long time to learn all about 
it. 

Mr. Evins. What length of time do you think would be a fair and 
appropriate length of the course for bricklaying, in your opinion? 

Mr. Jenry V. Hruuis. I don’t know, sir, how long. I worked 6 
months after 1 quit school, and I learned a lot about it then while I 
was working on the job. 

Mr. Evins. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, gentlemen, thank you. 

Mr. Johnnie Robert Dunn? Mr. Dunn, will you hold up your 
right hand. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you shall 
give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Dunn. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHNNIE ROBERT DUNN, MURFREESBORO, 
TENN. 


The CuarrmMan. Have a seat, please, sir, and state your full name 
and address and occupation. 

Mr. Dunn. Johnnie Robert Dunn, 315 St. Clair Street, Murfrees- 
bore. Occupation, mason. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dunn, did you ever attend the Murfreesboro 
Practical Trades School? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. What course did you take? 
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Mr. Dunn. Masonry. 

The Cnarrman. A little louder, Mr. Dunn, please. 

Mr. Dunn. Masonry. 

The Cuarrman. Were you ever told by students that you could 
be absent and get somebody to mark you present? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

The CHatrrMan. Were you ever absent? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You were never absent from school? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir; nothing only the hours I was supposed to 
have. That is the only time I was ever absent. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dunn, you heard the testimony that you had 
been absent, and there was a make-up slip for you on such and such 
adate. Did you hear that? 

Mr. Dunn. How is that? 

The Cuarrman. Did you hear the testimony that you were absent 
and that you made up your absence? Did you hear that testimony 
earlier? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. But you were not absent and you did not make up 
any time? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir, I have never made up an hour’s time. 

Mr. Mrapows. The records reflect a make-up slip purportedly 
signed by Mr. Marion C. Bales, April 26, 1950, showing that you 
made up 6 hours of time and you have heard the previous testimony 
that Mr. Bales denies that the signature on the slip is his own, and 
your testimony is that you did not make up that time? 

Mr. Dunn. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. And that you were not absent? 

Mr. Dunn. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right, thank you, Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Floyd Richardson’s name has come into the testimony this 
morning. Mr. Richardson is absent. We have a sworn affidavit 
from which I would like to read a part, which pertains to the questions 
that have been brought up. I would like to enter all of the material 
into the record. It is dated August 10, 1951, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Mr. Richardson testified that his name was Floyd Miller Richardson; 
that he was 36 vears old, married, had one child. He testified that 
he was a resident of Murfreesboro, Tenn., and he resided with his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Minnie Bell Robertson, at 219 Airport Avenue, 
Murfreesboro. His occupation was employee of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., East Peoria, Ill., while in Peoria. He is a veteran of 
World War II. He was a student in masonry at the Murfreesboro 
Practical Trades School for 18 months from about November 1947 to 
May 1949. He received a certificate of graduation. 

He testified to a lot of things, but I would like to read the part 
which pertains to Mr. Boileau, Mr. Gann, and Mr. Gaither. Mr. 
Richardson testified and I quote: 

I have heard that a group of students from around Me Minnville missed classes 
at school, because they were working on masonry in Nashville, but were marked 
as present on the attendance rolls. Some of the brothers who lived near Me Minn- 
ville were J. T. Hillis and his brother, I believe, Marcel Boileau, Robert Gann, 


and Leonard Gaither. Alvin Wood was involved, too. a 
I had an idea that some of the students were paying off school officials and 
instructors to carry them on the rolls as present when they really were absent. 
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I would see these boys uptown walking around, when I knew they should be in 
class. This happened often. Since they were not interrupted, I am sure they 
were marked ‘‘present.’”’ I knew a lot of the boys who would come in and get 
marked “‘present”’ and then leave for the rest of the day. Sometimes they might 
come back in just before quitting. 

Mr. Richardson was asked to pay back to the VA $1,973. 

We have heard Mr. Boileau and the two Hillis brothers testify 
that they paid to be marked “present’’ when they were absent. We 
would like to get into the record the make-up slips on those men at 
this time. 

Mr. Meapows. The record should reflect a handwritten statement 
signed Colin Neeley, who has been identified as a former instructor, 
Murfreesboro Practical Trades School. The statement lists the names 
of J. V. Hillis, J. T. Hillis, Marcel Boileau, Leonard Gaither, Alvin 
Wood, Robert Gann, Jesse Drewer, and Mahlord Todd. The signed 
statement by Colin Neeley says: 

These men did not report to my class, and this is not my signature, 


This statement refers to an attached block of make-up time slips 
to be identified as follows: 

Dated 4-15-50, student’s name, Marcel Boileau. Signature Colin 
Neeley. In each cas ethese slips are initialed as authorized F. W. E. 

Here is Leonard Gaither, 2—4—50, Colin Neeley. In each case 
these slips reflects 6 hours’ make-up work. 

Robert Gann, 4—24-50, signed Colin Neeley. 

V. J. Hillis, 4-24-50, signed Colin Neeley. J. T. Hillis, 4-24-50, 
signed Colin Neeley. 

Alvin Wood, 4—24—50, signed Colin Neeley. 

J. T. Hillis, 4-25-50, signed Colin Neeley. J. T. Hillis, 4-26-50, 
signed Colin Neeley. J. T. Hillis 4-27-50, signed Colin Neeley. 

J. T. Hillis, 4-28-50, signed Colin Neeley. J. V. Hillis, 4-21-50, 
signed Colin Neeley. J. V. Hillis, 4-25-50, signed Colin Neeley. 
J. V. Hillis, 4-26-50, signed Colin Neeley. J. V. Hillis, 4-27-50, 
signed Colin Neeley. J. V. Hillis, 4-28-50, signed Colin Neeley. 
Mahlon Todd, 4-25-50, signed Colin Neeley. Jesse Drewer, it 
appears to be Jessee Drewer, 4-21-50, signed Colin Neeley. Marcel 
Boileau, 4-25-50, signed Colin Neeley. Marcel Boileau, 4—26-—50, 
signed Neeley. Marcel Boileau, 4-27-50, signed Colin Neeley. 
Marcel Boileau, 4-28-50, signed Colin Neeley. Leonard Gaither, 
4-21-50, signed Colin Neeley. Leonard Gaither, 4—25—50, signed 
Colin Neeley. Leonard Gaither, 4-26-50, signed Neeley. Leonard 
Gaither, 4—27—50, signed Neeley. 

Leonard Gaither, 4-28-50, signed Neeley. 

Leonard Gaither, 4-25-50, signed Neeley. Alvin Wood, 4-25-50, 
signed Colin Neeley. Alvin Wood, 4-26-50, signed Neeley. Alvin 
Wood, 4-27-50, signed Colin Neeley. Alvin Wood, 4-28-50, signed 
Colin Neeley. Alvin Wood, dates which are not legible, a figure 5 
which cannot be read, 50. It appears to be 4, signed Neeley. 

Robert Gann, 4-21-50, signed Colin Neeley. Robert Gann, 4—25- 
50, signed Neeley. Robert Gann, 4-26-50, signed Colin Neeley. 
Robert Gann, 4-25, signed Colin Neeley. Robert Gann, 5—4—50, 
signed Neeley. 

These make-up slips are filled out in the same handwriting. The 
former instructor Colin Neeley testifies by written statement in his 
own handwriting that the signatures are not his own. The pink 
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slips have been pulled from a block as they came from the printers and 
are still in that form at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Did Mr. Watson ever come into the room? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rouel Waddle? Mr. Waddle, will you raise 
your right hand. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you shall 
give before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Wavpue. I refuse to swear, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You refuse to take an oath? 

Mr. Wapp te. I think it is wrong, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. You mean on a religious basis? 

Mr. Wapp.e. Yes, sir. 


The CuarrMan. That is all right, sir. Have a seat. 


TESTIMONY OF ROUEL WADDLE, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Waddle, you were a student at the Murfrees- 
boro Trade School? 

Mr. Wapp te. Yes sir. 

Mr. Cuarrnman. When were you a student there? 

Mr. Wappue. I started in the early part of 1947, the latter part 
of 1947. 

The CuarrMan. For how long? 

Mr. Wapp te. I finished one course, 18 months, a masonry course. 
If I understand, about 4 months of carpentry. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you a student now, Mr. Waddle? 

Mr. Wapp.e. No. 

The Cuarrman. When did you leave the school as a student? 

Mr. Wappue. I don’t know the exact date. It was right at 8 
months, 6 or 8 months. 

The Cuarrman. Why did you quit the school, Mr. Waddle? 

Mr. Wappte. I was working in the daytime, working 8 hours a 
day and go down there at night. 

The Cuarrman. What conversation did you have with Mr. Fred 
Ensey when you were interrupted? 

Mr. Wappie. When I went down there to be interrupted this 
Flovd Richardson happened to be down in the office. When I asked 
to be interrupted, Floyd said “You don’t have to be interrupted.” 
Me and him goes down to see Fred Ensey. 

The Caarrman. Whom did you talk to? I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Wappie. Floyd—Fred Ensey. 

The Cuarrman. Will you speak a little louder, please, Mr. Waddle. 

Mr. Wappie. We went down to Fred Ensey’s house. He wasn’t 
at home. His wife said he would be up at the school. So we 
goes back up there and wait unt?! he comes in. He said that I 
didn’t have to be interrupted. He said I could pay him $20 a month 
out of each check and he would keep me on the roll. So I just told 
him I would rather be interrupted, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. Did he tell you that by paying money you would 
keep from being interrupted? : 

Mr. Wapp te. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did he tell you how much? 

Mr. Wapp.s. $20 a month. 
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The Cuarrman. But you refused to pay it? 

Mr. Wappie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. How many times did you ask him to interrupt you? 

Mr. Wapp.e. A couple of times at least. 

Mr. Evins. Both times what did he state? 

Mr. Wappie. He just never did get around to interrupting me. He 
sent a boy to see me to come in, and when | come in the school I saw 
Beavers who was the night—I don’t know whether he was night man 
down there. I don’t know whether he was instructor or what. | 
asked him to interrupt me and he carried me down there and inter- 
rupted me from the day that I asked to be interrupted. 

The CaarrMan. All right, sir; thank you very much. 

Did Mr. Watson ever come in the room? 

No response. ) 

Mr. Wiuure 8. Haui. Mr. Hall, will you hold up your right hand 
and swéar that the testimony you shall give before this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 


Mr. Haut. I do. 
TESTIMONY OF WILLIE S. HALL, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, please, and state your full name, 
address, and occupation. 

Mr. Haru. Willie S. Hall, Murfreesboro, route 5, bricklayer. 

The CuHatrMan. Were you a student at Murfreesboro Practical 
Trade School? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. During what period? 

Mr. H ALL. To the best of my knowledge it was the early part of 
1949 up until 7 months later, whenever that was. 

The CHarrmMan. About 7 months later, July or August, something 
like that? 

Mr. Hatt. I believe so. 

The Cuarrman. Were you ever an instructor at the school? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir; | was. 

The CHatrMan. When? 

Mr. Hauxi. From June 1 until September 10, to the best of 
knowledge. 

The CuarrmMan. What did you teach? 

Mr. Hatyi. Masonry. 

The CuarrMan. Were you a student and an instructor at the same 
time? 

Mr. Hau. I was. 

The Cuarrman. Has the VA asked you to pay back any money? 

Mr. Hauu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much? 

Mr. Hau. $525, I believe, and 2 months which I didn’t receive 
any pay for. In other words, 1 owed them 7 months, but I didn’t 
receive pay for two of them. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you paid them back? 

Mr. Hatu. I am paying on it now. 

The CHaArRMAN. What was the basis of their asking you to pay 
that money back? 
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Mr. Hau. $20 a month. 

The CuarrMan. I mean, Mr. Hall, why did they ask you to pay 
it back? 

Mr. Hauu. They claimed that I was a qualified mason before I 
started taking the course and was not qualified for the course. 

The CuarrMan. You are paying back that money now $20 a month? 

Mr. Hatv. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Scupper. I want to ask you a question. 

Mr. Hall, why did you decide to take a course in masonry when 
you were already a qualified mason? 

Mr. Haru. Just before I took the course I was traveling around 
with a construction company as a bricklayer, and when I came back 
here—this is my home—they had out a sign down there, general 
masonry and carpentry, I believe is the way it read, with qualified 
instructors. So I figured that I didn’t know it all and I would like 
to learn what I could in the school. It was approved for GI’s and 
I thought I was qualified for the course. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, you were going to take a post- 
graduate course, is that the idea? You already had a technical 
knowledge of it. 

Mr. Haut. A fellow never learns it all. 

Mr. Scupper. I see. 

Mr. Evins. Did anyone at the school ever tell you that it was 
contrary to VA regulations to be both an instructor and a student 
at the same time? 

Mr. Hau. They did not, no. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Hall. 

The Chairman will now adjourn the hearing until 1 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the hearing was recessed until 
1 p. m. the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Evins (presiding). The committee will come to order. Our 
chairman will not be in for a few moments. He is out with a friend 
for lunch and will be a little bit late. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Joun J. Hooker. May I make an inquiry? Can we ask any 
questions in this proceeding? 

Mr. Evins. No. 

Mr. Hooker. Representing Mrs. Evans we would like to ask some 
of these questions of witnesses on cross-examination, in the interest 
of developing what we believe to be the truth. We would like to 
know if we might have that permission. 

Mr. Evins. You certainly will have that permission in ample time, 
I assure you. 

Miss Dorthy Mai Cantrell? 

Mr. W. R. Romine. May I ask a question? It is my information 
that Mr. Bill Williams, who has been the representative of the com- 
mittee, contacted these people and got testimony and pledged to 
them that this testimony would not be revealed and it would never 
be known what they said. It has come out today in the testimony 
and some of the statements have been read directly from the state- 
ments, so I would think that that was getting evidence under false 
pretenses. 
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Mr. Parren. Was this pledge made to you? 

Mr. Romine. It was not made to me. 

Mr. Parren. What is your interest in it? 

Mr. Romine. I am on the staff of the Murfreesboro Practical 
Trade School 

Mr. Evins. Our chairman is here now and we will proceed in order. 
As I said to Mr. Hooker, I am sure you will have ample opportunity. 

The CuarrMan. I am sorry to be late, but I just had a wonderful 
Tennessee lunch. 

Dorthy Mai Cantrell? 

(No response.) 

The CHatrMan. Ruth Summers? This is Miss Summers? Will 
you hold up your right hand, please. Do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony you will give before this committee will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Miss Summers. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS RUTH SUMMERS, CHRISTIANA, TENN. 


The CHarrmMan. Have a seat, please, and state your full name, 
your address and your occupation. 

Miss Summers. My name is Ruth Summers, Christiana, Tenn. 
I am presently employed by Sewart Air Base. 

The CHArRMAN. Miss Summers, were you ever employed by the 
Murfreesboro Practical Trade School? 

Miss Summers. Yes, | was. 

The CaarrmMan. During what period? 

Miss Summers. I first started to work in November 1947. I left 
I think it was June 15, 1951. 

The CuHarrmMan. What were your duties while you were employed 
by the school? 

Miss Summers. I was a stenographer and did quite a bit of office 
work there. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you tell us who in the school rendered reports 
to you and what those reports were? 

Miss Summers. What reports do you mean? 

The CHarrmMan. Any reports by the school officials. The reports 
that we are interested in, Miss Summers, are the attendance reports. 

Miss Summers. I suppose all the reports that were turned over to 
me pertained to the interruption of the students. 

The CuarrMan. Pertaining to interruptions of students. 

Miss Summers. That is right. 

The CrHarrman. Will you tell us-how those were handled? 

Miss Summers. The timekeeper would always turn the interrup- 
tion to me the date the student was to be interrupted, and the reason. 
I would fill out the interruption card to turn it in to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The CuatrmMan. Miss Summers, did those records reflect a true 
and accurate account of attendance at the school? 

Miss Summers. That I don’t know because I didn’t have anything 
to do with the attendance records. 

The CuarrMan. Did you ever have reason to believe that you were 
given false reports? 

Miss Summers. At times, yes. 
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The Cuarrman. What made you think that, Miss Summers? 

Miss Summers. I know in some cases an interruption had been 
turned over to me for the interruption of a certain student, and I was 
quite sure it wasn’t correct. 

The Cuarrman. Could you name some specific examples? 

Miss Summers. Offhand I remember one student in particular. 

The Cuairman. That was Mr. Watson? 

Miss Summers. Mr. Watson. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you give us the facts concerning that? 

Miss Summers. This happened to the best of my knowledge last 
spring, probably in April, I believe. I am not sure. Mr. Watson 
came down to the school and wanted to reenter, and at that time I 
picked up his papers showing the date for him to reenter school. At 
the time he came in the office—I believe Mr. Romine was in there— 
he was kind of hesitant in giving me all the information that I needed 
to put on this form. After Mr. Romine went out he told me that he 
and Mr. Ensey had a little deal cooked up. Later he told me. When 
Mr. Romine went out I went ahead with all of his papers, and I showed 
him to report, I believe it was the following night. I am not sure. 
Later I found out that he never did report. I immediately destroyed 
his reentrance. However, I keep the carbon in his file. But the 
original was destroyed and never sent to the VA. 

The CuarrMan. Miss Summers, do you think this was something 
unusual or do you think it was the usual thing in the school for these 
regular practices to take place? 

‘Miss Summers. I remember just that particular instance. 

The Cuatrman. Is that the only one you know of? 

Miss Summers. Offhand that is the only case of that kind that I 
can think of. 

The CuatrmMan. Were you here this morning? 

Miss Summers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any information concerning the 
make-up slips that we talked about this morning? 

Miss Summers. No, I don’t know too much about the make-up 
time at all. I just know that they did make up time and I remember 
the date that was discontinued. 

The Cuarrman. Miss Summers, did all the students get all the 
tools they were supposed to get all the time? 

Miss Summers. The only thing that I had to do with the tools was 
the billing, and of course I did hear quite a bit about the tool situa- 
tion. I know some of them got a full set. I guess most of them. 
But I suppose some of them did not get a full set of tools. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever change the records on tools that 
were supposed to have been issued? 

Miss Summers. Did I ever change them? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Miss Summers. No. 

The Crarrman. Do you know of anybody who did, or of any being 
changed? 

Miss Summers. You mean the price of tools or just what do you 
mean? , 

The Cuarrman. The number of tools that were issued or the price 
of tools that were issued or anything of that sort, to the students. 
In other words, were the records changed to where they did not 
reflect a true and accurate picture of the tools? 
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Miss Summers. To my knowledge I don’t believe so. 

The Cuarrman. Why did you leave the school, Miss Summers? 

Miss Summers. I was just seeking more permanent work. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else, Miss Summers, you would 
like to tell us about the school? So you think it was a good school? 
Do you as a taxpayer feel that the taxpayers got their money’s worth 
in this school? 

Miss Summers. I| think it was a good school. They had good 
training. It was just up to the individual veteran whether or not 
they were interested in getting the full benefit from it. 

The CuHartrman. In other words, the opportunity was there to learn 
the training if the veteran wanted to get it? 

Miss Summers. That is the way I felt. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is all, Miss Summers. Thank you 
very much. 

Has Mr. Watson ever come in? 

Mr. Watson, hold up your right hand. Do you solemnly swear 
that the testimony which you shall give before this committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Warson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDMUND ALBERT WATSON, MURFREESBORO, 
TENN. 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, please, sir. State your full name, 
address, and your occupation. 

Mr. Watson. Edmund Albert Watson, 308 Bridge Avenue, Mur- 
freesboro. [am a trucker. 

The CHarRMAN. Your name is Edmund A. Watson? 

Mr. Warson. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Were you ever enrolled as a student at the Mur- 
freesboro Trades School? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. During what period were you a student? 

Mr. Warson. I think starting in January of 1948. 

The CHarrMan. You started in January of 1948, until when? 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman, about March or April in 1949. 

The CHarrmMan. Somewhere, Mr. Watson, we got a record of May 
1949. Do you think May or March is right? 

Mr. Warson. I wouldn’t say for sure, somewhere along about that 
time. 

The CuarrmMan. That is not too important. Did you receive sub- 
sistence from the VA throughout this period? 

Mr. Warson. What do you mean, draw through that period? 

The Cuarrman. That is right, your monthly check. 

Mr. Watson. That is right. 

The Caarrman. Did you draw checks in any period other than this 
when you were not enrolled as a student? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Watson, you know what we mean by live 
projects? 

Mr. Watson. I think so. 

The Cuarrman. Did you work on live projects when you were a 
student? 
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Mr. Warson. The only place that I worked was on a county school. 

The Cuarrman. On a county school. 

Mr. Warson. And I did a little work on the employment office. 

The Cuairman. Did you haul students back and forth to these 
projects? 

Mr. Warson. Yes, I have hauled them back and forth. 

The Cuairman. Was this during school hours or after and before 
school hours, Mr. Watson? 

Mr. Warson. Part of it was, part of it wasn’t. 

The CuarrmMan. While you were a student were you ever acting as 
a truck driver instead of going to school? 

Mr. Watson. Sometimes I drove a truck when I was supposed to be 
going to school. 

The Cuatrman. How come you to do that, Mr. Watson? 

Mr. Warson. They didn’t have any transportation down there at 
that time. 

+ The Cuarrman. How much time would you say you spent doing 
that? 

Mr. Warson. I couldn’t say. I wouldn’t know for sure. 

The CuarrmMan. What I mean, Mr. Watson, was it once or twice or 
was it a considerable amount of time that you were supposed to be 
going to school, learning a trade, that you were driving a truck? 

Mr. Warson. Several times I drove a truck that way when | 
should have been in school, and a lot of times I went to classes maybe 
at a time I was not supposed to be in. When I-wasn’t doing anything 
else I went to class. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you made up a lot of the time you 
missed by going to school in extra periods? 

Mr. Watson. That is right. When he first started I went down 
5 and 6 days a week. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Watson, did the school pay for you being a 
truck driver? 

Mr. Watson. The county paid me for part of it. 

The CuarrMan. The county paid you for part of it? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, for hauling students. 

The Cuairnman. While you were a student? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. How much did they pay you? 

Mr. Watson. I thi .k Mr. Evans probably paid me some, too, 
along. 

The Cuarrman. Do you recall how much the county paid you? 

Mr. Watson. No. It wasn’t very much. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Watson, has the VA ever asked you to repay 
any money? 

Mr. Warson. Yes. 

The Cuairman. How much? 

Mr. Warson. I was charged for about 1,600 and something. 

The CuarrMan. One-thousand-six-hundred-and-some-odd dollars? 

Mr. Watson. About as much as I have drawn in the whole time. 

The Cuarrman. Did that letter tell you why they were asking you 
to pay this money back? : 

Mr. Warson. I don’t remember whether it does or not. I got four 
or five. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you think they were right or not? Did you 
owe the money or did you not owe it? 
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Mr. Warson. I really don’t think I do. 

The CuarrMANn. Have you paid any of the money back to them? 

Mr. Warson. Not yet. 

The CHarrMan. You were not here this morning when we talked 
about make-up time. We have some slips here where you are sup- 
posed to have made up some of the schooling you missed, and we 
would like for you to identify them. 

On April 26, 1950, Mr. Watson, there is a make-up slip for Mr. 
Edmund Watson. I can’t tell who the regular instructor was. 

Mr. Watson. I went down and signed up to go again after I quit, 
and I never did go back. 

Mr. Meapows. When did you quit? When did you terminate as 
a student? 

Mr. Watson. You mean when I went back and signed up the second 
time? 

Mr. Meapows. Yes. When was that? 

Mr. Watson. That was in 1950 some time. 

The CHarrMAN. Were you a student in the school in April of 1950? 

Mr. Warson. I don’t think so. 

The Cuarrman, Of course, Mr. Watson, you know that before this 
you have told us you were not a student in the school in April of 1950 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Watson. That is right. 

The Cuarrnman. We have a make-up time slip here for you dated 
April 26, 1950. We have another one for April 1950, and one for 
April 27, 1950. Previously you have testified to us that you not 
only didn’t make it up, but you weren’t even a student in the school 
at that time. 

Mr. Warson. I wasn’t in the school at that time. I went back and 
signed up to go, but I never did that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Watson, if the VA asked you to pay back 
about $1,700, $1,686, for schooling that you are supposed to have 
missed, and you have stated previously that the reason you think 
they did that is because you were excused from classes to do hauling, 
then evidently you did considerable hauling. 

Mr. Watson. Well, when I first started down there we didn’t go 
but 3 davs a week and I was going 6 days then. I felt like I made up 
a lot of that time. 

The CuatrMan. What about your training in the school, Mr. 
Watson? Did you get a lot out of it? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; I know some things about it. 

The CuarrmMan. What were you taking? 

Mr. Watson. Masonry. 

The Cuarrman. Have you done any masonry work since you left 
school? 

Mr. Warson. No, I haven’t done any. 

The CuarrmMan. But you feel that you are qualified to do it? 

Mr. Watson. I could do a little of it all right. 

The Cuarrman. What tools did you receive while you were there, 
Mr. Watson? 

Mr. Watson. I don’t remember just what I did get, but I was 
issued two or three pieces. I don’t know, [I think I might have got 
a trowel and a hammer. I got something, but 1 don’t know what it 
was now. 
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The Caarrman. Do you know what other students were issued 
who were in school as you were? Yi 

Mr. Warson. No, I don’t. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know whether you received more or less 
or the same tools? 

Mr. Warson. No, I wouldn’t say. 

The CHarrMan. I assume you were issued tools as you progressed 
in your class work? You were issued a few to begin with and the 
longer you went the more tools you received, is that correct? 

Mr. Warson. That is right. 

The Cuarreman. O. K., Mr. Watson. Thank you very much. 

Is Dorothy Mai Cantrell in the room now? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Meapows. I am reading from an affidavit signed by Dorothy 
Mai Cantrell, dated April 19, 1951, which states in part as follows: 


Question. What knowledge, if any, do you have of certan irregularities that 
went on at the school? 

Answer. I was only employed there a short time, but as I said before, I 
answered the phone and the timekeeper, Fred W. Ensey, received most of the 
calls, and there were quite a few of them. I overheard conversations asking that 
he fix them up, that they could not get to the school. There were calls from 
students asking Mr. Ensey to show them as being present in the school when 
they were not there. One particular instance I recall, I answered the phone and 
the operator told me to hold the line. [I distinctly heard the operator say, “deposit 
5 cents.”” When Mr. Ensey answered the phone the student who had asked for 
Mr. Ensey told him that he was in Huntsville, Ala., because of sickness in the 
family or something. I asked Mr. Ensey later when did they start charging 5 
cents for long distance telephone calls. I did not get an answer to my question. 
The excuse was written up for the student and he came back to school 2 or 3 


davs later. 

I also have been in the office when Mr. Ensey marked the records for students 
I knew were not in the school. I do not know the names of any of the students 
I have been away so long, but I know that I have seen him lots of times write up 
excuses and fill in the places where they were to be signed. If you will look back 
on your pink slips you will find that the signatures do not always match. 

Mr. Hooker. May I make an inquiry? 

Mr. Mravows. Will you wait for the Chairman, sir. 

Mr. Hooker. Yes. 

I would like to make this inquiry, Mr. Chairman. If this young 
lady could be made available for examination and if we could have 
the right to ask her some questions, we would like very much at the 
proper time, whenever the chairman will permit it, to interrogate her. 

The CuarrmMan. IL am sorry, I missed what you said at the first. 

Mr. Hooker. We would like to interrogate this young lady about 
this statement if it is possible for her attendance here to be obtained. 

The Cuarrman. We would, too. So far as I know there was a 
subpena issued for her and she is supposed to be here. 

Mr. Hooker. But was the subpena served? 

Mr. Meapows. It was not served, I believe. We could not get 
service on the subpena. 

The Cuarrman. We have a number like that, Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Hooxer. I understand that. I know some of it is unavoid- 
able. I just wonder if there is any information about whether she 
was in the jurisdiction, so to speak, where there would be some chance 
before this hearing was concluded that we could have her here. 

The Cuarrman. The subpena, as I am sure you know, was turned 
over to the United States marshal, and there were two or three that 


were not served. 
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Mr. Hooker. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Including Mr. Floyd Richardson out in Ohio, Mr. 
Houston Williams, who is out of town, and this young lady who was 
never served. 

Mr. Hooker. I see. I understood only a portion of the affidavit 
was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hooker. Would it be proper for us to see the entire affidavit? 

The CHarrkMAN. You certainly may. 

Is Fred W. Ensey in the room? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Ensey, will you hold up your right hand, 
please. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony vou shall give 
before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help vou God? 

Mr. Ensey. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRED W. ENSEY, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


The CHarrMAN. Have a seat. There has been quite a bit said 
about you, Mr. Ensey, so we want to give you a chance to answer. 

Mr. Ensry. | have heard some of it, sir. 

Mr. Merapows. Will you state your full name, your address, and 
your occupation? 

Mr. Ensry. Fred W. Ensey, Route 2, Murfreesboro, and I am a 
time clerk at Murfreesboro Trade School. 

Mr. Meapows. How long have you been time clerk? 

Mr. Ensry. Since September 13, 1948. 


Mr. Meapvows. What do your duties consist of as time clerk? 


Mr. Ensry. You mean now? at present? 


Mr. Mreapows. Perhaps you should start in the beginning if it has 
been different, and relate what your duties have been since you have 
been employed by the school. 

Mr. Ensry. When I first started there as record clerk, that was 
keeping records for the State department, you know. At that time 
they required us to keep so many hours in practical work, so many 
in class work, so much in rafter cutting, and so much in so forth and 
so on as the schedule called for. 

Back in the audit in 1949, August 30, | believe it was, we set up a 
system a little bit different. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you talk a little slower, please 

Mr. Ensry. I will be glad to. 

We set up our own system of timekeeping since our back system 
wasn’t any good; didn’t work out so good to the tune of forty-nine 
thousand-and-some dollars that we had to pay back to the Govern- 
ment. So I was given the job of time clerk in the office. I keep a 
monthly record of all time that is turned in. The instructor every 
day turns a daily report in to the office and | compile the time. That 
is done just to simplify the matter so we cannot overbill the Govern- 
ment and interrupt the man at the proper time that he should be, 
and to check his entrance date when he is supposed to have started 
school, and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Mrapows. Are you aware of the requirements under which 
the school operates regarding interruption of students who fail to 
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attend? What instructions have you received in that connection? 
What is the school’s obligation toward interrupting students not 
present? 

Mr. Ensey. Will you repeat your question? 

Mr. Mravows. Under what conditions are you required—I say 
you and mean the Murfreesboro Practical Trade School—is the school 
required to interrupt students for nonattendance? 

Mr. Enssy. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Meapvows. Under what conditions, absent 1 day, 2 days, 3 
days? 

Mr. Ensey. Our system on that is a little more rigid than the VA. 
The VA says 18 hours. We set up our regulation that anything over 
12 hours is an interruption. 

Mr. Meapows. When a man was absent that would be two full 
davs at 6 hours a day. 

Mr. Ensey. Two full days and 5 minutes we interrupt the man. 

Mr. Meapows. In what period? a month? 

Mr. Ensry. Any period. 

Mr. Meavows. You mean the first month he enrolled if he was 
absent a day 

Mr. Ensey. Any period. 

Mr. Meapows. And 10 months later he was absent another day, 
he would be interrupted? 

Mr. Ensey. No; within the 30-day period. 

Mr. Mrapows. Within the 30-day period. 

Mr. Ensey. We bill on the 30-day periods, you understand. 

Mr. Mravows. The policy of the school was to interrupt a veteran 
who had been absent 12 hours in a 30-day period? 

Mr. Ensrey. No; anything over 12 hours. 

Mr. Meapows. He would not be interrupted for the first 2 days, 
but the third day of absence or hours over and above 12 hours would 
bring about his interruption? 

Mr. Ensey. That is right; 12 hours and 5 minutes would interrupt 
aman. Although those 2 days he can be paid for if he has an author- 
ized excuse, such as death in the family or sickness in the family; if 
that can be backed up by the doctor’s statement he also can draw pay 
on that. If he can’t prove why he was absent, those 2 days would 
come out of his check also. 

Mr. Meavows. You are referring to the veteran’s subsistence check? 

Mr. Ensry. His check; yes. 

Mr. Meapows. What about the school? Would the school bill on 
those 2 days? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes; as far as I know. I don’t take care of the billing 
part, sir. 

Mr. Meavows. After the man has been interrupted, obviously the 
school would have no further authority to bill on the student. 

Mr. Ensey. That is right; no. Because he wouldn’t be approved 
by the VA in the first place, and in the second place we haven’t done 
that. 

Mr. Meapows. With regard to the policy of allowing students to 
make up time missed, can you explain how that worked? _ 

Mr. Ensey. Yes, sir. I think that has been very much misinter- 
preted. I will be glad to explain it. 

Mr. Meapows. We will be glad to hear your explanation. 
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Mr. Ensey. A student in a day class, say he missed 12 hours, and 
due to circumstances maybe he had, say, to appear in court and he 
knew of the fact that he was going to be absent a day next week. 
He would come in and report to a night instructor; he would come 
through the office first, get his make-up slip, take it to the night 
instructor; the night instructor in turn would give him his time and 
put his time on there and put back in the office. The day instructor 
would pick up the student’s time and would total that. It would be 
12 hours in the same day. The regulations back there called for that. 
Although we don’t do that now. That boy would have 2 days built 
up, 1 day built up, in other words, and when he missed his other day 
he would still be 12 hours short. 

Mr. Meapows. In other words, you would let a man accumulate 
time to credit against himself later. 

Mr. Ensey. 1 wouldn’t let him do anything. That is what the 
regulations called for. 

Mr. Mrapows. If vou prefer I will make reference to the Murfrees- 
boro Practical Trade School each time. 

Mr. Ensery. No; we didn’t allow him to build up time; no, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. He could come today and get his 6 hours or 4 hours, 
whatever he came for, instead of coming to his regular class at night. 

Mr. Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Would the student be allowed to make up unau- 
thorized or unexplained absences? 

Mr. Ensey. Yes, sir. 

In that case I] wouldn’t know except when a man finishes a course. 
Sav if he finished a course the fourteenth day of this month and he 
had four unauthorized days behind him, he could come on four more 
davs, which would clear up his unauthorized absences in the past. 

Mr. Meapows. You have stated that he would come by the office 
and these pink slips would be filled out? 

Mr. Ensey. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. He would carry that in his hand to the instructor 
and would put in time in that instructor’s class, and then that instruc- 
tor would certify that the time had been made up as specified in the 
make-up slip on the date indicated and he would, the instructor would, 
return that to the office, so that the man’s records could be adjusted 
accordingly. 

Mr. Ensey. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Is that practice in effect now? 

Mr. Ewnsry. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. When was that discontinued? 

Mr. Ensey. I am sorry, sir; you would have to ask the director of 
the school for that, sir. He has the data on that. 

Mr. Meapows. It was some time back, though? 

Mr. Ensey. I couldn't say, sir. I don’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. You have heard the testimony here concerning 
these pink make-up slins to which reference was made, allegedly 
signed by several instructors and ex-instructors. 

Mr. Ensey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. V hat are your comments concerning those? 

Mr. Ensey. V hat kind of comment did you want, sir? 

Mr. Meapows. Ve want to know, Did you make the entries on 
these slips, any or all of them? Did you fill out these slips by hand? 
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Is this your handwriting on these slips, any of them? Would you 
like me to show them to you? 

Mr. Ensey. Yes, sir; I certainly would. 

Mr. Meavows. Would you step up here. There are a number of 
them. Perhaps we could work better here. The committee heard 
testimony this morning from Mr. Rucker concerning Robert Gaines, 
concerning this make-up slip dated 3—17—50 for Robert Gaines. Is 
any of this vour handwriting? 

Mr. Ensey. ‘That is my handwriting there. 

Mr. Meapvows. When you say that, you mean the initials are your 
own? 

Mr. Ensey. This is mine. I made the report out, you see. I made 
the report out to Robert Gaines on 3-17-50. His regular instructor 
was Max Jones and he reported to Bob Rucker, supposedly. The 
report was turned back to the office. That is all I know. 

Mr. Meapows. You signed this slip, the name Rucker to this slip? 

Mr. Ensey. In cases I have signed the man’s name to the slip, in 
cases where the mstructor forgot to turn it m, where he forgot to sign 
them. There have been various cases of that. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you state specifically whether that is your 
writing? 

Mr. Ensey. I couldn't. 

Mr. Meapows. Will vou identify this make-up time slip 4/26—50 
for R. L. Watkins? Is any portion of that in your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensey. It seems strange that I would write this in pencil and 
write my initials inink. I couldn’t verify that very well. I wouldn't 
sav that was mine. 

Mr. Meapows. Are those your initials? 

Mr. Ensey. Wait a minute. Let me see. 

Mr. Meavows. Do you think vou made that notation? 

Mr. Ensey. I couldn’t say. It looks like someone has been dabbling 
at that; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Meapows. Can you identify this as your handwriting from the 
slip 4-26-50? Is this your handwriting here, the name written here, 
R. L. Watkins, and the initials? 

Mr. Ensey. It looks that way, but I couldn’t swear to it. I wouldn’t 
want to swear to it or make a statement on it. 

Mr. Merapows. It appears that it is your handwriting. 

Mr. Ensey. It appears to be because my initials are-on it, but on 
this one right here | don’t know why | would write this in pencil and 
then authorize it in ink. 

Mr. Meavows. With regard to this one dated 4-26-50 for Goldie 
MeNight, does that appear to be your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensry. No; that one doesn’t. 

Mr. Mrapows. Do these appear to be initials signed by you? 

Mr. Ensry. I wouldn't say. It doesn’t look much like it, but it 
could be. 

Mr. Meavows. With regard to the slip dated 4-27-50, is this your 
handwriting, any of it? 

Mr. Ensry. That looks like my handwriting. 

Mr. Meavows. Those appear to be your initials? 

Mr. Ensey. Yes; they appear to be. 

Mr. Merapows. Did you sign the name of Howard Rucker? 
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Mr. Ensery. I don’t know. I wouldn’t say. It says there is another 
by Jones. I wonder who Jones is. 

Mr. Mrapows. I don’t know. 

Mr. Ensny. Wait a minute. Let’s turn back to this one. I wonder 
who went over this. That isn’t my signature on top because it has 
been run over by a pencil. I don’t make a practice of writing my 
name in ink and then rewriting in pencil. 

Mr. Mrapows. You have no idea? 

Mr. Ensry. | have not. 

Mr. Mrapows. Will you examine this make-up slip dated 6-19-50, 
it appears, for Franklin Woodlie? 

Mr. Ensny. Yes. 

Mr. Merapows. Is that your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes, sir; that is my handwriting. 

Mr. Merapows. Is that your signature or your initials written by 
you? 

Mr. Ensry. It looks like it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Is that your signature? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merapows. Wil you examine this slip for Earl Laws. 
appears to be either 19 or 29. There has been a change. 

Mr. Ensny. I don’t know who by. 

Mr. Mrapows. Is all this handwriting your own? 

Mr. Ensey. | would say 

Mr. Mrapows. Specifically the initials. 

Mr. Ensry. I would Sav so. 

Mr. Merapows. Will vou examine this slip, 6-19-50, for Murray 
Brent. Are the entries here your own? 

Mr. Ensry. The entry looks like it is. The ‘6’ doesn’t, though. 
You can tell the difference in it. 

Mr. Mrapows. Is this your initials? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merapows. Is this initial in the left-hand corner yours? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapows. Here is a make-up slip dated April 26, 1940, to 
Edmund Watson. Are the entries including the individual’s name 
and the initials on the left-hand corner your own? 

Mr. Ensey. In the left-hand corner? I believe that is my signa- 
ture, my initials. 

Mr. Mravows. You believe that it is your initials and signature? 

Mr. Ensry. It looks like it; not my signature. 

Mr. Meapvows. You signed the initials? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes 

Mr. Meapows. You believe this entry is your own, the entry of 
the name? 

Mr. Ensry. The entry of the name? It appears to be. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you sign the name Neeley? 

Mr. Ensry. I couldn’t answer that. I don’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. It is your testimony that you do not know whether 
you signed that name? 

Mr. Ensey. I-couldn’t say whether I signed that name or not. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you sign the name Neeley? Did you write the 
name Neeley on the slip? 

Mr. Ensey. I don’t know that. 
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Mr. Meapows. Is that your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensey. Not that I remember. Not as I remember. 

Mr. Mravows. Does that appear to be your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensey. I couldn’t say. I don’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you examine this make-up slip dated Apri! 26, 
1950, for Edmund Watson and tell me whether the entry of the name 
and the initials on the left-hand corner, of FWE, are m your hand- 
writing? 

Mr. Ensry. I believe that is. I wouldn’t be sure about that. 

Mr. Meapvows. You are undecided as to whether that is your 
handwriting? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapows. The name written here, Colin Neeley, is in your 
handwriting? 

Mr. Ensey. I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you examine this make-up slip dated April 27, 
1950, for Edmund Watson and state whether the entry of the name 
and the initials are your own? 

Mr. Ensey. The initials are mine. 

Mr. Meapows. Is the entry of the name your own? 

Mr. Ensry. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Meapvows. The written words Colin Neeley is in your hand- 
writing? 

Mr. Ensry. I couldn’t make it out myself. So therefore 1 wouldn’t 
know. 

Mr. Meapows. Is it your writing—to the best of your opinion is it 
your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensey. I don’t know. 

Mr. Meapvows. Will you examine this slip April 26, 1950, for Otis 
Loombs, L-o-o-m-b-s. 

Mr. Ensey. Toombs, 'T-0-0-m-b-s. 

Mr. Merapows. Will you state whether the entry of the name and 
the initials are our own? 

Mr. Ensey. Yes, sir; that is mine. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you sign the name “Bales’’? 

Mr. Ensey. It looks like my signature. 

Mr. Meapvows. Did you sign it? 

Mr. Ensey. It looks that way. 

Mr. Merapows. It appears to be your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensey. Yes; it appears to be. 

Mr. Meapvows. Here is a slip dated April 26, 1950, for Earl 
Brunson. 

Mr. Ensey. Brunson. 

Mr. Meavows. Is the handwriting and the entry of the name and 
initials your own? 

Mr. Ensey. The handwriting, yes, that is mine. 

Mr. Meavows. Did you sign the name “Bales” in your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensry. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Meavows. Will you examine this slip, April 26, 1950, for J. R 
Dunn and state whether this is your writing and whether the initials 
are your own? 

Mr. Ensey, did you enter the initials in the corner here? 

Mr. Ensey. It looks like it. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you state whether you wrote the name “Bales’’? 
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Mr. Ensey. I believe in that case I did. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ensey, any questions we ask you that you 
would rather not answer for fear it might incriminate you, don’t 
answer. < 

Mr. Ensry. Okay. 

Mr. Merapows. Will you examine this make-up slip 5/5 or 5/15 
it is difficult to say; it is either 5/5 or 5/15, depending on whether those 
are dashes or not—1950, for Alvin Wood and state whether the entry 
of the name and the instructors and initials are your own? 

Mr. Ensey. | believe I wrote that. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you write this slip for Robert Gann? 

Mr. Ensey. I did, ves. 

Mr. Meapows. Did your write this slip for Boileau? 

Mr. Ensry. I believe it is mine. 

Mr. Mrapows. Did you write this slip dated May 8, 1950, for 
Leonard Gaither? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Are the initials vour own? 

Mr. Ensey. Exhibit 22 doesn’t look clear. I don’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. That is not clearly your signature? You can’t 
testify that is your signature? 

Mr. Ensry. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. Will you examine this make-up slip May 4, 1950, 
for Marcel Boileau and state whether this is your writing and whether 
these are your initials? 

Mr. Ensry. That looks like my writing. I wouldn’t swear to 
the initials. 

Mr. Mrapows. Did you write the name “Neeley” on the slip? 

Mr. Ensey. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mrapows. Does this appear to be your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensry. I would have to examine him. 

Mr. Mrapows. You can’t make a positive statement? 

Mr. Ensty. I wouldn’t be positive. 

Mr. Mrapows. We won’t identify these separately, but you will 
note by examination that the bulk of these slips appear to be written 
by the same person. 

Mr. Ensey. I believe that they all went to the same instructor. 

Mr. Meapows. Yes; they all went to Colin Neeley. 

Mr. Ensry. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. It appears that the entries of the names and the 
initials on the left-hand side of the slip were written by the same 
person. Did you write these slips? 

Mr. Ensey. What is that? 

Mr. Meapows. If you will look through vou will see that all of 
these appear to have been written by the same individual. 

Mr. Ensry. That is very clear since 

Mr. Meapows. Did you fill out these slips? Is this your hand- 
writing? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Through this group of make-up ‘slips signed by 
Colin Neeley, does this appear to be your handwriting, the entry of 
the name and the initials? 

Mr. Ensey. It appears to be; ves, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you think all of those are your signatures? 
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Mr. Exsny. I believe most of those are my signature. I believe 
that is my handwriting. No other means, no other way. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ensey, you know that we couldn’t get Mr. 
Neeley here. He made an affidavit that he did not make up that 
time in his class. 

Mr. Ensey. Mr. Neeley is stretching his memory pretty far, I 
think, sir, because, as you see, that is April 25, 1950, and as to whether 
John Doe was in Jones’ classroom April 25, 1950, would be kind 
of hard to say without further records. 

The CuHarrmMan. I agree with vou. 

Mr. Ensey. It certainly would be. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Neeley states these are not his signatures which 
appear on these make-up slips and he writes it in a handwritten state - 
ment. 

Mr. Ensey. For your record, sir, Mr. Neeley was discharged from 
the school due to the fact that he was drinking on the job. Wouldn't 
it be. very clear that he came up there drunk and signed these? How 
in the world could he go back and check and see whether it was his 
signature and whether it was not? 

The CaarrMan. Perhaps that is the explanation. I don’t know 
whether we have had a handwriting expert check those records or not. 
They say it was not his handwriting? 

Mr. Mrapvows. Will you examine these two pieces of paper, exhibits 
25, and state whether these entries below the line are your hand- 
writing? 

Mr. Ensey. Below the line? 

Mr. Merapows. The penciled entries below this line, this exhibit 
204, exhibit 25, and this one, 205, exhibit 26. Will you state whether 
those entries are your handwriting? 

Mr. Ensey. I believe they are. 

Mr. Meapows. In both cases? 

Mr. Ensey. Below the line, ves. 

Mr. Mrapows. On both pages it appears to be your handwriting. 

Mr. Ensey. It may be. I wouldn't say. 

Mr. Mravows. To the best of your knowledge you think it is? 

Mr. Ensey. I wouldn’t say that. It looks like my signature. 

Mr. Meapows. You may resume your seat. What explanation is 
there for the possibility of these names being signed to these make-up 
slips by persons other than the individuals whose names appear there? 

In other words, you have heard the testimony here this morning 
that these ex-instructors and instructors state that they did not sign 
these make-up slips. What possibly could have happened? Who 
signed their names? 

Mr. Ensey. What is the question? Would you state your question 
and I will try to answer it. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Ensey, these make-up slips have, for exampl 
Mr. Rucker and Mr. Neeley and other names signed on there. The) 
tell us they did not sign them. Do you have any explanation as to 
who did sign them or why the slips would have been made up and 
these men would not have signed them? 

Mr. Ensey. In cases I have signed them due to the fact that the 
instructor failed to sign them or we have had some lost down ther 
and when they were found the instructor at that time verified it. | 
noticed today he didn’t verify them. 
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The CuarrMan. What about the boy that wasn’t even in school 
when his make-up slip was dated? 

Mr. Ensey. Which one was that? 

The Cuarrman. The one who just finished testifving. 

Mr. Ensry. Mr. Watson? If you will cheek our records, sir, you 
will find Mr. Watson was not in school. He did not draw a check. 
Neither did we draw a check for his tuition or his subsistence. 

The Cuarrman. | wonder how the make-up slips were made. 

Mr. Ensry. That is the mystery. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ensey, we took these make-up slips to a 
handwriting expert and asked him to study them and tell us what he 
thought as to whether or not the same person who made out the slips 
also signed the slips. There must have been 80 of them, I believe, 
between 75 and 80. 

Mr. Ensey. Could I ask, sir, where those slips were obtained from? 

The Cuarrman. The records of the school. 

Mr. Ensey. How were they obtained? I don’t think Mrs. Evans 
has ever turned those over to the investigating committee, and | 
don’t think the director has turned them over to the committee. 

The Cuarmman. They turned them over to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Ensey. No; they have not. They have not been down to ask 
for those records, sir, and | think stolen property cannot be used as 
evidence. 

The CuarrMan. You think these were stolen? 

Mr. Ensry. I certainly do, because Mrs. Evans has said she didn’t 
turn them over to anvone 

The CuarrmMan. Will vou tell us, Mr. Williams, where this batch 
of records came from? 

Mr. Witittams. They were obtained during the course of the 
investigation. 

Mr. Ensey. By whom were they obtained? 

Mr. Witiiams. They were given to me by parties whom I con- 
tacted. 

Mr. Ensty. Whom you contacted. Would vou please name them? 

The Cuarrman. | think the committee should know exactly where 
the records came from and how they came into the possession of the 
committee. 

Mr. Wiuxrams. I will be very glad to release that information. 
Those records were given to me by Mr. James T. Beavers 

Mr. Ensey. And Frank W. Stone. 

Mr. Witurams. My statement is that they were given to me by 
James T. Beavers. ‘That is all. 

The CHarrmMan. We will have Mr. Beavers on the stand later, 
Mr. Ensey. 

Mr. Ensey. Could I ask a question, sir’ 

The CuarrMan. Yes 

Mr. Ensry. Mr. Teague, a veteran made a statement to me, sir, 
that Mr. Williams came to his house one night—and I believe it was 
midnight—and he asked this man to make a statement, to sign this 
statement. 

The Cuarrman. Who was the man? 

Mr. Ensry. I withdraw his name. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. I can give the name, Mr. Teague, and will be glad 


» 
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The CuarrmMan. Wait just a minute. Let’s be 100 percent fair to 
everybody concerned. If you are going to talk about a man, give his 
name. Do you think it will embarrass him? 

Mr. Ensey. I think Mr. Williams said he knew. 

Mr. Wixuiams. I will be glad to give the name. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s have the name. 

Mr. Wriutrams. Edmund Watson. 

Mr. Ensrxy. Do you recall telling him, “Mr. Watson, if you don’t 
sign this now, I can’t help you clear up your debt with the VA’? 

Mr. Wruuras. I never made any such statement. 

Mr. Ensery. I am sorry; Mr. Watson has told me different. 

Mr. Wriurams. Let Mr. Watson speak for himself. 

Mr. Ensey. I think you said that, Mr. Williams. 

The Cuatrman. We will ask Mr. Watson that question, Mr. Ensey. 
Mr. Ensey, you mentioned stolen property. You testified that you 
think your name is on those slips because you have made up slips for 
some other reason. 

Mr. Enssy. No. They wouldn’t have been made up for any 
other reason other than that, but those records were made and made 
by me and filed in the office, and as to the irregularities | know nothing 
about that. They were filed in the office and they were filed in files 
down there. 

The Cuatrman. Do you believe these false records are not the 
proper records of the school? 

Mr. Ensry. They are school reports. 

The Cuarrman. They are proper records? 

Mr. Ensry. | wouldn’t say they were proper. They are school 
records. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean you wouldn’t say they were 
proper? 

Mr. Ensry. They are school records. I don’t know whether you 
call them proper or not. But they are school records. They look 
that way, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Let me read you what our handwriting expert 
said about the school records. He said: 

A study was carefully made of the handwriting appearing on approximately 
75 or 80 make-up time schedules, and it is determined that the individual who 
prepared all of the handwriting on the majority of the make-up time schedules 
also did write the names appearing on exhibit 25, 204, and exhibit 26, 205. This 
refers specifically to the writings appearing beneath the horizontal lines— 

That is the sheet which had the big list of names, and you said these 
appeared to be yours. 

This refers specifically to the writings appearing beneath the horizontal lines on 
exhibits 25 and 26. The suspect in this case is Mr. F. W. Ensey. 

The handwriting expert says that he believes that the same person 
prepared all of those. 

Mr. Ensey. I don’t deny that, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. He further confirmed your statements, Mr. Ensey 
that some of these signatures that appear on the slips appear to be 
yours, as vou indicated. 

Mr. Ensey. As I said before, some of them were mine. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ensey, I am sorry I was out of the room for « 
few minutes. Did any one ask you whether or not you received th 
money that these boys testified they gave you out at your home? 
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Mr. Ensry. No, they haven’t. 

The CuarrMan. Did you receive any money from any of these 
students to mark them present? 

Mr. Ensey. They came out there but as far as the money, they 
never gave me any thing. 

The Cuarrman. What did they talk to you about when they came 
out there? 

Mr. Ensry. They came out and asked me just what they told 
you, and what they did with Mr. Richardson I do not know. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know whether or not they drew their sub- 
sistence those jnonths they talk about? 

Mr. Ensey’ I have no way of knowing it. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you think that these men would come in 
here and swear under oath that they paid you that money if they 
didn’t? 

Mr. Ensgy. They didn’t say they paid me. They said they paid 
Mr. Richardson. 

The CuarrmMan. One of them said he paid you and one said he paid 
Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ensry. I think that the one who said he paid me is stretching 
his memory there because if he ever paid me for anything, it wasn’t 
for no time like that. If he paid me anything it was for a debt and 
I don’t think he ever owed me anything. 

The Cuarrman. As I recall, Mr. Boileau testified that he paid you, 
that he gave the cash to you down in town for marking him present 
when he was absent. 

Mr. Ensey. I am not authorized to give time for them, or take time. 
The instructor is the only one who is authorized to give time or take 
time. All I take is take his word for it. If those are filed in the office 
and had 6 hours on them, it is not my place to doubt whether the man 
was there or whether he wasn’t there. I just keep them on my records 
and for our own compiled records. The instructor’s record is down 
there, too. That is the one he makes himself. If they want to check 
they can check them against each other. 

The CuarrmMan. Did Mr. Richardson ever talk to you about 
falsifying the attendance records? 

Mr. Ensry. Not other than coming down to the house with those 
boys, and he didn’t talk much then. The boys did the talking to me. 

The CuHarrmMan. You know that all of them testified that they 
talked to you, that you agreed to it, and one of them said he paid you 
the cash, gave it to you by hand. The other one testified that he 
gave it to Mr. Richardson. Your testimony is that that testimony is 
not true? 

Mr. Ensey. That is right. He didn’t give me anything; no. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Ense ‘vy, there have been some rather serious 
charges made against you. If there is anything you want to say, we 
will give you an opportunity to say it. If there is any question you 
would like to be asked that we haven’t asked you, we will just put 
those questions to you. 

Mr. Enszy. No. I would be glad to answer anything you ask me. 
[ will try to clear it up. 

Mr. Mravows. You stated that it was not your contention tha 
these records were not records of the school. In other words, — 
believe they were the records of the school. In your opinion are they 
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accurate records? Did these boys make up this time or didn’t they? 

Mr. Enszy. How do I know, sir? 

Mr. Meapvows. I am asking your opinion as a person around the 
school. 

Mr. Ensry. I don’t wish to express my opinion on that because |] 
have nothing to base my knowledge on. 

Mr. Mrapows. You have nothing to verify that this make-up work 
was made or was not made? 

Mr. Ensey. I couldn’t very well verify that when they don’t report 
to me for instructions. Those are made out and turned back to the 
office, in my office. 

Mr. Merapows. Of course you authorize the make-up. 

Mr. Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapows. And you put your initials in the left-hand corner, 
but actually you accept no responsibility or state no knowledge as to 
whether the man actually did go to the class or did not go to the class. 

Mr. Ensrey. No, sir; I couldn't state that because, vou see, I 
wouldn’t know whether the man was in class or not. I have to take 
the instructor’s word for it. As to whether the man was there, I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Do you have any reason to doubt the testimony 
which you heard here this morning from the instructor's testimony 
and the ex-instructor’s that in certain cases to their knowledge these 
men did not make up the time in their class? Do you have any infor- 
mation with which to refute that testimony? 

Mr Ensry. No, sir. I couldn't. 

Mr. Mrapows. You just don’t know? 

Mr. Ensey. I just don’t know. 

Mr. Meapows. The slips come through the office and you sign 
your name in the left-hand corner. 

Mr. Ensey. And they leave out and where thev go to I don’t 
know. If they go to class it is O. K. with me. If they don’t it is 
still O. K. with me because my job is done when I authorize the 
report. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Ensey, from the testimony you have heard 
would you agree with me that the committee had some reason to 
question what was going on as far as attendance records were con- 
cerned? 

Mr. Ensey. Yes, sir; I certainly do, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Of course, when people come in and one swears 
one way and one the opposite there is no way we can know which is 
right and which is wrong. 

Mr. Ensey. That is right. 

The CaatrmMan. All we can do is let it come out to light—— 

Mr. Ensey. It is an open hearing. 

The CaarrmMan. That is right. And let the people make up their 
minds which is right and wrong. As far as I know, the most serious 
charges have been made against you, and if there is anything else 
you want to say you certainly have an opportunity to say it. 

Mr. Ensey. There is nothing I have to say other than just this: 
If there ever has been any irregularity out there it was unbeknown 
to me. Of course | won’t have any way of knowing other than just 
the time. All I know, then, is just that the Government was billed 
for the proper amounts. So far as their attendance was concerned, 
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as far as I knew, as far as our records showed down there, the Govern- 
ment was billed because our regulations were even stricter than those 
of the Government, you see. I do know that when a man was sup- 
posed to have entered school he entered on time or his application 
was torn up or an interruption was sent to the VA on the very day 
he was supposed to have started. 

The Cuarrman. You heard these boys testify the VA has asked 
them to pay back anywhere from $500 to $2,000? 

Mr. Ensey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Has anybody talked to you about that and asked 
you why? 

Mr. Ensry. Yes, sir, they have asked me about that, back at that 
time I was record clerk and I just barely know some of those men. 
I knew Mr. Watson. He worked down there while I did. As to the 
clarification of that, | don’t know. That was none of my business. 

The CHarrMan. Did you try from the records to check back and 
see why the VA would be asking these boys to refund the money? 

Mir. Ensry. I didn’t check because it was immaterial to me. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t mean it was immaterial, Mr. Ensey. 
If your records were such that vou caused the VA to pay back a 
couple of thousand dollars it would be material to you. 

Mr. Ensey. What I meant by that, it wasn’t my place to be 
questioning the VA why they rebilled them for it. As far as I was 
concerned, it was between them and the VA. It was none of my 
business. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hooker. May I ask the chairman to have it stated for the 
record when these records were obtained? 

The Cuairnman. Yes. Before we finish, Mr. Hooker, we will put in 
the record exactly where and how these records were obtained. 

Mr. Hooker. Thank vou. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Beavers, James T. Beavers, in the room? 
Mr. Beavers, will you hold up your right hand? Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you shall give before this committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Beavers. I do 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES THOMAS BEAVERS, MURFREESBORO, 
TENN. 


The Cuarrman. Have a seat, please, sir. Will vou state your full 
name, vour address and vour occupation? 

Mir. Beavers. James Thomas Beavers, 208 South Second Street, 
Murfreesboro; consultant and survevor. 

The Cuarrman. Consultant surveyor where, Mr. Beavers? 

Mr. Beavers. In Murfreesboro. 

The CuarrMan. Were vou ever employed by the Murfreesboro 
Trade School? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir; for 2 vears. 

The CHarrmMan. What were vour duties there? 

Mr. Beavers. I was night supervisor. 

The Cuarrman. Night supervisor when? 

Mr. Beavers. I began working at the Murfreesboro Practical 
Trade School in January 1949. They made me supervisor in March 
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of that year. I was supervisor until my services were terminated in 
December of 1950. . 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Beavers, so far as you know, were the attend- 
ance records of the school accurate? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir; they were not. 

The CuarrMan. In what way were they not accurate? 

Mr. Beavers. In the way that has been brought out by these pink 
slips here. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Beavers, did you ever talk with the school 
officials about this, what was happening as far as attendance records 
were concerned? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir. It went on quite awhile before I was 
aware of what was happening, and as soon as I found out I told Mr. 
Romine about it. 

The Cuatrman. What did Mr. Romine say to you? 

Mr. Beavers. Mr. Romine said that will be corrected. There was 
so much of it going on with Mr. Neeley and Mr. McBee who was in 
the night classes, | didn’t like that going on in there under my juris- 
diction. After it continued to go on, Mr. Romine said “I am going 
to stop this right here. It shouldn’t be.” I said, ‘No, it shouldn’t.”’ 

It kept on going on and on. So I wrote Mr. Romine a letter to the 
effect of what was going on with the attendance records. As far as 
I know, it went on after | wrote him that letter. I just put it in my 
personal files, that letter that I wrote Mr. Romine. [| think it stopped 
soon thereafter, the reason being that the VA cut out the make-up 
time. 

I kept these pink slips for the simple reason that I knew if this 
particular thing was allowed to go on and go on—I kept them, Frank 
Stone and I kept them—with Mr. Romuine’s knowledge. He said 
they might come in handy some day. Frank had some of them and 
I had some of them, 

The Cuatrman. Were you the man who turned them over to Mr. 
Williams? 

Mr. Beavers. I was. 

The CHairman. What were the circumstances of your turning 
them over to him, Mr. Beavers? 

Mr. Beavers. Mr. Williams was here investigating back in March, 
I believe, and he asked me what I knew about the school and so on. 
I told him what I knew about it. We got to talking about attendance 
records, and I told him that I had various records to bear me out that 
that was the truth. I didn’t have the records at the particular time. 
I got them from Mr. Stone, who had kept them. In fact, I had never 
taken them home with me and I went down to the school and got 
them from Frank. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any student who paid to be marked 
present when they were absent? 

Mr. Beavers. Nothing other than the one instance of Rouel 
Waddle. He came to. me very much disturbed one night. He said, 
“Beavers, I am still being carried as a student at the Murfreesboro 
Practical Trade School. I asked to be interrupted the first of the 
month.” . 

I said, “‘Well, I have evidence here where you have been making 
up time during the day class.” 

He said, “Well, interrupt me.” 
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So I went to Mr. Romine and told him the circumstances. He inter- 
rupted him back as of the first of the month. That was along about 
the middle or about the 20th of that particular month. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Beavers, awhile ago you used the expression 
“when you learned what was going on’. What did you mean by 
what was going on? 

Mr. Beavers. I checked with one of the clerks along with Frank 
Stone, who was Billie Farrell—I noticed some of these slips there that 
didn’t look right. The first time I knew anything about going wrong, 
I was on some student about losing so much time. I don’t recall his 
name. He told me, “If you are going to get so tough, I can pay $20 a 
month and I won't even have to look at you,” or something to that 
effect. That is the first time I have any memory of knowing that 
anything was wrong. I checked with Billie Farrell, who was the 
clerk, and he said, “I have been knowing it.”’ _I think Mr. Stone, who 
is also a clerk, had been knowing something about it, too. 

The CHarrMan. Did you hear a telephone call one night, a veteran 
student calling Mr. Ensey and asking him if he would mark him 
present when he was absent? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir. Let’s see, I don’t recall the boy’s name. 
Anyway, Frank and I still weren’t too sure if this was actually the 
case. This boy was aiming to quit school, so we asked him, go in 
and call Fred. They have several phones on the same line there. So 
we listened in, and he called Fred. He said, “I am going to be off a 
week or so, and so on, and I want you to take care of my time.’”’ The 
boy’s name is Frisco Frye. He lives out at Lavergne. 

Fred said, “I would like to help you, but I can’t right now. The 
heat is on.”’ 

That was some 2 or 3 weeks after I had written the letter to Mr. 
Romine. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Beavers, you testified previously concerning 
the question of lumber, that lumber was brought to schoo! and the 
lumber disappeared. 

Do you recall that? 

Mr. Beavers. I don’t think I was the one talking about the lumber 
disappearing, sir. That must have been someone else at that point. 
I have heard rumors to that effect, but— 

The Cuarrman. If it is just a rumor, let’s just skip it. You did, 
Mr. Beavers, make a statement about lumber in your affidavit. If 
it is a rumor, let’s not say a word about it. 

Mr. Beavers. It was a rumor. 

The CuarrMan. It is a pretty strong rumor in your affidavit. For 
example, you testified that a man owned a dummy lumber company. 

Mr. Beavers. Oh, you were talking about lumber disappearing 
there. I know what you are talking about now. 

The CuarrMAN. You also testified about people hauling lumber to 
the school and you wanted to count it and somebody said let’s don’t 
count it. 

Mr. Beavers. That is right. It was the fellow, Tucker, who 
drove the truck down from Winchester. I know Mr. Romine or 
somebody had me check the lumber there one night. He said, “What 
is the need of checking that? It is all in the family.” I said, ‘‘What 


™)) 


do you mean, all in the family? 
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He said, “The lumber company belongs to Pat Lynch, I believe, 
andgMr. Williams and Mr. Holloway.” He said, “There is no need 
to count*it. It is all in the family.” 

The CuHatrmMan. Did they mean there was something wrong with 
that, Mr. Beavers? 

Mr. Beavers. I didn’t ask him to elaborate on that. He just told 
me it all belonged to the same people that ran these schools. 

The Cuairman. You talked about a dummy lumber company. 
Do you recall that? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes, sir. I don’t recall who the investigator was— 
Mr. Barnes was down here. He was all the time questioning me 
about the Murfreesboro Practical Trade School. He was asking me 
specifically about a dummy lumber company. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Beavers, let’s identify Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Beavers. Mr. Barnes was a VA investigator, as I understood it. 

The CHaArrRMAN. From the central office in Washington? 

Mr. Beavers. That is where | understood he came from. He was 
checking the records. He came down numerous times at night and 
he was asking me various questions. 

Mr. Mravows. What did you tell Mr. Barnes? Did you describe 
or discuss the dummy lumber corporation or company? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir. | didn’t know where they got the lumber. 
He was the one who was telling me.- Numerous times he would come 
down there and he would be somewhat intoxicated and overbearing. 
He would tell me about it. 

Mr. Mravows. Who is that you are referring to? 

Mr. Beavers. Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Meapows. He would come down in the course of an investi- 
gation intoxicated? 

Mr. Beavers. That is right, sir, at the school. 

Mr. Meapows. And asking questions? 

\lr. Beavers. That is correct. 

Mr. Merapows. It is your testimony that you don’t actually know 
where the school bought its supplies? 

Mir. Beavers. I don’t know where the school bought its supplies. 

Mr. Meapows. You have no testimony to offer concerning the 
school and its relationship with purchase of supplies and lumber and 
so forth? 

Mr. Beavers. I know nothing in the world about it. 

Mr. Mrapows. Did you ever have anything to do with the tool 
record and issuance of supplies to individual students in the schools? 

\ir. Beavers. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. That wasn’t part of your duty? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir. I was a lot of a figurehead there in one 
sense of the word. Mr. Ensey and Mr. Stone took care of the tools 
and the time. My job, as I said, was a figurehead in one sense of the 
word. I really had no responsibility. 

The Cuarrman. What was your salary, Mr. Beavers? 

Mir. Beavers. $365 a month. 

The Cuarrman. To be a figurehead? 

\Mr. Beavers. To be a figurehead, I reckon. . 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you want to clarify that? Do you want to 
let the record go that you were a figurehead for $365 a month? What 


did you do? 
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Mr. Beavers. I could get anything done that I wanted done. I 
set up a system of instructional sheets for the students. I would plan 
out what they were going to do. Each day I figured that what was 
needed. In a lot of cases it was to lead the instructor. We ran out 
of paper to print instruction sheets. I think I put out some 30 of 
them. 

The Caarrman. Do you feel that you earned your money, Mr. 
Beavers, $365 a month? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir; I don’t. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t think you earned it? What would you 
say about the school as a whole? Do you think the taxpayers got 
their money’s worth from the veterans going to school there? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No. Why? 

Mr. Beavers. I don’t know how an ideal trade school would be 
set up, but in an ideal trade school I think that you should have 
adequate materials with which to work. That is one of the main 
things. We were always hampered with that particular thing there. 
I don’t know what they were authorized, whether they might have 
gotten more than they had, but to keep the number of students we 
had in training it was really a farce at times. 

The Cuarrman. Of course in any school, Mr. Beavers, much of it is 
up to the students. You heard testimony this morning that they felt 
like it was there if the veterans wanted to get it. If he wanted it he 
could get his training. 

Mr. Beavers. That is right 

The CHatrMAN. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Beavers. I will agree that he could learn a certain amount. 
I don’t think he could get the full amount of his training. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Beavers, did you discuss these false make-up 
slips with Mr. Rucker or Mr. Wade or Mr. Neeley? 

Mr. Beavers. I think I did. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t recall well enough to tell us the sum and 
substance of it, what you said? 

Mr. Beavers. No, sir; I don’t. I think I sent Stone up to have 
the instructors sign some of those. 

The Cuarrman. Okay, Mr. Beavers, thank you. Would you wait? 
We are going to ask you some more questions later, Mr. Beavers. 

Is Mr. Stone in the room? 

Mr. Stone, will you swear that the testimony you shall give before 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Srone. | do. 

The CuairmMan. Have a seat, please sir, and state your full name, 
your address, and your occupation for the benefit of the record. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK W. STONE, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


Mr. Stone. Frank W. Stone, 315 Chamberlain Drive. I am em- 
ployed by the Veterans’ Administration, part-time employee in the 
trade school. 

The Cuairman. Are you employed there now, Mr. Stone? 

Mr. Srane. I asked for 2 weeks off. 1 had 2 weeks off to go to the 
hospital. 


§6929—51—-71 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Stone, if there are any questions we ask you 
that you think might incriminate you, you certainly have the privilege 
of refusing to answer them. 

We want to ask you also about attendance records, Mr. Stone. 
Would you tell us whether or not you think the records were kept 
accurately, and if they were not accurately kept, why weren’t they? 

Mr. Stone. To the best of my knowledge. until this make-up time 
came in and we had an employee by the name of Billie Ferrell there, 
who got to noticing the pink slips weren’t counting out as they should. 
He brought it to my attention and Mr. Beavers’ attention. Mr. 
Beavers asked me to check with the instructors to see if those students 
were in school. I did, and they reported they were not in school. 

The CHatrman. Who were those students, Mr. Stone? 

Mr. Srone. It was Boileau, I think was one, Frisco Frye. I don’t 
recall all their names. 

Mr. Meavows. J. V. Hillis? 

Mr. Srone. Yes. 

Mr. Meavows. J. T. Hillis? 

Mr. Srone. The two brothers. 

Mr. Meapows. Robert Gann? 

Mr. Strong. Yes. 

Mr. Meavows. Leonard Gaither? 

Mr. Strong. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. You noticed that there were make-up slips, but 
these students were not present? 

Mr. Strong. Yes. 

Mr. Meavows. Then what did you do, discuss it with anyone be- 
sides Beavers? 

Mr. Srone. Beavers was night supervisor. I figured that was as far 
as I should go with it. 

Mr. Meapows. You didn’t discuss it with any of the other super- 
visors, owners, of the school? 

Mr. Srone. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapvows. What did you tell them? You called it to the 
attention of Beavers that in your opinion the make-up slips did not 
reflect the facts rightly? 

Mr. Srone. That is right. Mr. Beavers called Mr. Romine’s atten- 
tion to it. Later on he wrote a letter. He sat in the office and typed 
a letter one night to Mr. Romine, to Mrs. Evans through Mr. Romine. 

Mr. Meapvows. What was the purpose of the letter? 

Mr. Stone. Telling about these make-up slips. 

Mr. Meapows. What happened? Was the letter delivered? Was 
there any response to the letter? Where was it written? 

Mr. Srone. I don’t know whether it was delivered or not. I asked 
Mrs. Evans once and she said she did not get the letter. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you discuss it with Mr. Romine? 

Mr. Stone. I didn’t discuss the letter with Mr. Romine. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Stone, what was the procedure for giving out 
these pink slips? In other words, a veteran would be absent and would 
come in to make up that time. The slip was given to him and he 
took it to the instructor. : 

Mr. Srone. He would report to the office, you would give him a slip 
and initial it in the left-hand corner, and you would assign him to some 
class at night, the class that had the least number in it. 
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The CuatrMaANn. Were there any exceptions to that rule? Do you 
know any way that that might not have happened? In other words, 
the reason I am asking is that we have about 6 or 7 that are still 
together as they came off the pad. 

Mr. Strong. I have seen those. I saw them when he was turning 
through them a while ago. There were several slips there that didn’t 
go to the individual student. 

Che CuHatrMan. You say you are still employed by the school? 

Mr. Srone. I am off for 2 weeks. Atleast Iwas. I don’t know. 

The CHatrMan. You are one of those who turned some of these 
slips over to our investigator, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Stone. That is right, because he asked me for them. 

The Cuairman. Why, Mr. Stone, did you keep those slips? 

Mr. Stone. Because if anything came up | wanted to try to get 
my name clear, and Mr. Beavers’. We had showed these slips to 
Mr. Romine and he stated one night in the office, he said, “Keep those 
slips as they might be of value some day to you.” 

The CuarrmMan. Have you ever talked to any other person in the 
school about these slips? 

Mr. Strong. I mentioned it one night to Mrs. Evans, and she said 
she didn’t know anything about it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Stone, were you issued any tools at the 
school? 

Mr. Srone. Yes; | was. 

The Cuarrman. Did you sign a receipt for them? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir; I did. 

The Cnairman. Do you know what tools you were supposed to 
have? 

Mr. Stone. I know approximately how many dollars’ worth. I did 
know the tools, but I couldn’t say what tools now. 

The Cuarrman. Did you receive the tools that you thought you 
were entitled to? 

Mr. Stone. I did not receive all the tools that I was entitled to. 

The CHatrrMan. Was there a reason why you didn’t receive them? 

Mr. Stone. I didn’t go through the full course. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, the tools were issued as you pro- 
gressed in your course? 

Mr. Srone. That is right. 

Mr. Mrapnows. Did you ever see the billings to the Veterans’ 
Administration for students’ tuition? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. Did the billings correspond with those that you 
received? 

Mr. Stone. No, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. They did not correspond? 

Mr. Srone. They did not. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you elaborate on that difference? What was 
the difference? 

Mr. Stone. Thev had it down at least 40 or 50 percent difference. 

Mr. Meapows. In other words, do vou mean to testify that the 
Veterans’ Administration was billed for 40 or 50 percent more than you 
received? 

Mr. Srone. That is right. It was done before Mrs. Evans took 


over. 
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Mr. Meapows. I see. Did you have any responsibility for making 
records of the school as far as tools were concerned, or did you just see 
those at your request? You didn’t have the job of handling tool 
issues, did you? 

Mr. Sronp. I pulled the records as far as the tools to be marked in 
the personal folders. 

Mr. Meapows. You looked at your own? 

Mr. Stone. I looked at my own. 

Mr. Merapows. Have you ever been billed for money from the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir; $900 and something. 

Mr. Meapows. $900 and what? 

Mr. Srone. I don’t remember the exact amount. 

Mr. Meapows. What reason did they state for billing vou for this 
money? 

Mr. Stone. They said the records showed I wasn’t there. 

Mr. Meapows. Were you there? 

Mr. Srone. I was in the school. I was assigned personally by the 
director. He came out one night, and I said, “‘I have permission to 
let different ones work around or assign them as I see fit.’"’ He said, 
“T don’t think you need the carpenter work.”’ 

The Cuarrman. When you say the director, who do you refer to? 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Evans was director at that time. Clyde Evans. 
Mr. Romine was supervisor of instruction. Mr. Evans told him that 
I would work there, and 1 have a letter to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion from Mr. Romine stating to them that I was assigned to a special 
job by Mr. Evans and I was there at all times. 

Mr. Meapows. Your testimony is that you were assigned a special 
job to do work for the school during the hours that you should have 
eee in attendance, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. You were told by the director of the school? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir. Furthermore, when Mr. Nixon was there out 
of Nashville I heard Mr. Evans tell him one night that I was working 
in there. I knew Mr. Nixon 

Mr. Meavows. Who is Mr. Nixon? 

Mr. Stone. He used to be the VA manager in Nashville. 

Mr. Meapows. You heard Mr. Evans tell Mr. Nixon? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. He told him at that time it wasO. K. Anything 
that Mr. Evans would say to Mr. Nixon, that was O. K. He didn’t 
study it or anything. That was O. K. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Stone, were you both a student and an instruc- 
tor or employee of the school at the same time? 

Mr. Stone. I only drew subsistence until—well, he gave me $10 
or $15 like that for 2 weeks. Along about 3 months is all. Then 
when Mrs. Evans took over, I took that up with her and she said it 
could not go on. She said, “I will put on the payroll and you drop 
your subsistence.”’ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Stone, the school owned a number of trucks? 

Mr. Srone. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where did those trucks get their gasoline? 

Mr. Stone. They had a pump there on the station. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Stone, will you stay here? We may want to 
ask you some more questions later. 
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Mr. Stone. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Fatherree and any others that you wish to 
bring with vou. 

You are Chief of the Training Facilities Section of the Veterans’ 
Administration Regional Office, Nashville? 

Mr. Faruerree. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Griffin is Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education. 

Mr. Grirrin. That is correct. 

Mr. FaruHerree. Yes. 

Mr. Meapows. And Mr. Transou is the contract officer in your 
section, Mr. Fatherree 

Mr. Faruerres. That is night. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you have any others? Is Mr. Pickens here 
today? 

Mr. Farnerresr. Yes, sir; he is available. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Pickens, you are the finance officer? 

Mr. Pickens. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Do you gentlemen, each and individually, swear 
that the testimony vou shall give before this committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Faruerrer. | do. 

Mr. Grirrin. | do. 

Mr. Pickens. I do 

Mr. Transov. I do. 

Mr. Sims. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF W. F. GRIFFIN, CHIEF, VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION; G. W. FATHERREE, CHIEF, 
TRAINING FACILITIES SECTION; CECIL PICKENS, FINANCE 
OFFICER; L. C. TRANSOU, CONTRACT SPECIALIST; AND J. G. 
SIMS, SR., CHIEF ATTORNEY—VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
REGIONAL OFFICE, NASHVILLE, TENN.—Resumed 


The CHarrMan. Have a seat, please. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Fatherree, can you give us some information 
concerning the investigations particularly the audits which have been 
previously conducted by the Veterans’ Administration of the Mur- 
freesboro Practical Trade School? There has been an audit? Have 
there been recoveries, and if so for what reason? 

Mr. Pickens. I believe I can answer that. 

Mr. Faruerres. Mr. Pickens, can you answer. that better? 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. There has been an audit made of the school. 
As a result of that audit, $49,320.90 was recovered. 

Mr. Meapows. Has that toal sum been recovered or is it now out- 
standing? 

Mr. Pickens. It has been recovered in full. 

Mr. Meapows. It has been recovered in full. 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. The school voluntarily remitted the amount or 
was it withheld from the school? 

Mr. Pickens. It was collected by set-off from claims. 
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Mr. Meapows. In other words, they would accrue certain income 
monthly and you would offset a portion of that to take up this 
$48,000? 

Mr. Pickens. The collection actually took place before I became 
finance officer. I am not aware of whether it was a lump-sum collec- 
tion or a partial collection. 

Mr. Meapows. I believe we had information that it was collected 
monthly, and approximately $7,000 a month. Is that it? 

Mr. Faruerree. I am not in a position to answer that. 

Mr. Meapows. The testimony is that the money has been repaid. 

Mr. Pickens. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapows. We don’t want to get into the details of this audit 
but what were the elements that caused the overpayment as far as 
the audit which you have in your pevennen reflects? 

Mr. Pickens. Unauthorized holidays and a group of veterans 
whose award letters for entrance into training had been canceled 
retroactively from the date of inception for the reason that they were 
not trainees. 

Mr. Meapows. Are you saying that you were billed for the at- 
tendance of individuals who were not there? Is that the substance? 

Mr. Pickens. We paid the institution for tuition and supplies and 
we paid the veterans the subsistence. 

Mr. Meapows. For veterans who were not actually in attendance? 

Mr. Pickens. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. That accounted for approximately how much of the 
$49,320.90? Ihave a copy of the audit here, Mr. Pickens, which says 
tuition— 

Mr. Pickens. I have it. The tuition paid to the school contained 
in the $48,000 figure was $35,888.51. 

Mr. Mereapows. That was recoveries for these various reasons, 
students billed on holidays, the school billing for students who were 
not actually in attendance? 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir; when they had more absentees in a month 
than permitted. 

Mr. Meapows. By the contract? 

Mr. Pickens. By ‘the contract. 

Mr. Meapvows. What was the remaining part of the recovery for? 

Mr. Pickens. For books, supplies, and equipment, $12,216.71. 

Mr. Meapows. These were books, supplies, and equipment which 
you could not ascertain by your audit were actually delivered to the 
students? 

Mr. Pickens. No, sir. They were books, supplies, and equipment 
for which we had paid for the individuals whose training had been 
interrupted, from date of inception for the reason that they were not 
entitled to be trainees at the Government’s expense. 

Mr. Meapows. In other words, you were billed for books, supplies, 
and equipment for veterans that were not in attendance? 

Mr. Pickens. If I can make that distinction——— 

Mr. Meavows. First you had to go back and cancel all payments 
that were claimed for people who weren’t there, and then there was 
also records to reflect that these people had been issued supplies, books, 
and tools, and of course not being there, there would be no reason 
that the Veterans’ Administration should be billed for books and sup- 
plies and equipment for people who were not there. Is that the case? 
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Mr. Pickens. This $12,216.71 was for tools for which we paid for 
these veterans who were interrupted from the date of inception of 
training. 

Mr. Meapows. When you have an interruption from date of 
inception the man wasn’t there, was he? 

Mr. Pickens. I wanted to make the distinction that in the case of 
an occasional absence we did not recover the tools for which we had 
paid, but it is only in the case of a retroactive interruption of training 
or taking him out of training. 

Mr. Meapows. From date of inception you mean he found out he 
was not there, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Pickens. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. Obviously he could not have received any books, 
supplies, and equipment. 

Mr. Pickens. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. That accounts for all but $1,221.68 of the 
$49,320.90. What was the remainder? 

Mr. Pickens. That was 10 percent handling charge for which the 
Veterans’ Administration had allowed the school to charge to cover 
the overhead in issuing the supplies. 

Mr. Meapows. That was 10 percent of the $12,216.71? 

Mr. Pickens. That is correct 

Mr. Merapows In other words, they could not have a handling 
charge for issuing tools to students who were not there 

Mr. Pickens. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Pickens. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapows. What were the dates covered by this audit, Mr, 
Pickens? 

Mr. Pickens. The period covered by the audit was October 20, 
1947, through September 30, 1949. 

Mr. Meapows. You have heard this testimony here this morning, 
Mr. Pickens, or the other gentlemen here have, concerning the dis- 
crepancies in records of attendance during the year 1950. Did the 
audit which you are referring to cover that period, the period 1950, 
that we were discussing here this morning? 

Mr. Pickens. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Meapows. These were recoveries subsequent to the period 
we were discussing this morning. 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. You have no knowledge of not conducting an audit 
of the school’s attendance records and supply records, and so forth, 
since September 1949? 

Mr. Pickens. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pickens, you mentioned unauthorized holi- 
days. What were those holidays? 

Mr. Pickens. November 2, 1948, the school was closed. 

The CHairman. Mr. Pickens, aren’t the holidays set up in the 
contract? 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The reason I ask this is because all over the 
country we had complaints from schools that the VA would come 
back after it was already over and claim money for holidays that 
they had no way to know. In other words, the State would have 
certain holidays, and the holidays are different in Texas from those 
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in Pennsylvania. That is what I was getting at. Was this a holiday 
they should have known of and in the contract? 

Mr. Pickens. This was a holiday of which the VA had no previous 
knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. If the Government declared a holiday in the State 
of Tennessee and their school was off that day, would that be a legal 
holiday or not? 

Mr. Pickens. The contract would have to be amended. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, the only holidays they can take 
are those that are in the contract. 

Mr. Piexens. In the contract, ves. 

The CuatrmMan. Or they have to lose the money for that day? 

Mr. Farnerrer. That is true, Mr. Teague. I might mention also 
it is the policy now in most of the private vocational trade schools not 
to pay tuition for legal holidays at all which are included in the con- 
tract. At one time we did pay tuition straight on through those 
legal holidays. 

The CHarrMan. The committee has heard considerable criticism of 
the system by the the VA of handling holidays. 

Mr. Pickens. I have heard a lot of the business myself. 

Mr. Meapows. The pont is, the holidays were specifically listed in 
the contract, and you took, the Veterans’ Administration took ex- 
ception to the schools taking off on some day that was not listed in 
the contract, is that correct? 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. Exception was taken at the time the audit 
was conducted. 

Mr. Merapows. Was that a substantial part of this thirty-five- 
thousand-and-some dollars? 

Mr. Pickens. The holidays are a substantial part of that, of the 
total overpayment. 

Mr. Hooker. There is one thing I didn’t understand, Mr. Chair- 
man. Did I understand the witness to say that that money was col- 
lected by deductions from what was due to the school? 

Mr. Merapvows. These gentlemen here, Mr. Pickens and Mr. 
Fatherree, were not employed by the Veterans’ Administration at the 
time and their testimony was not clear. 

Mr. Hooker. We have the letters here showing it was paid in cash. 

The CuarrmMan. What we wanted to establish is that what we have 
been working on is not something that has been covered by the audit. 

Mr. Meapvows. And further that the school has paid back this 
money. 

Mr. Hooker. But it was paid back by check and not by deduction. 
She sent a check every month for $7,000 and a final check on July 15, 
1950, for $7,320.90. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hooker, as far as we are concerned we are not 
interested in that. We knew it was paid back. We knew Mrs. 
Evans had paid it back. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Pickens, do you have a record of the total pay- 
ments to the Murfreesboro Practical Trade School? 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapvows. Will you read that for the record? Will you read 
it for tuition, books, tools, and supplies, and then the total. 

Mr. Pickens. Yes, sir. Total tuition payments, $870,432.70. 
Books, tools, and equipment, $78,000——— 
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Mr. Meapows. Mr. Pickens, will you identify the period covered 
by these figures and read them over again? 

Mr. Pickens. From October 20, 1947, to the present time: Tui- 
tion, $670,432.70; books, tools, and equipment, $78,306.41; 10 per- 
cent handling charge for overhead, $7,386.41; making a grand total 
of $956,125.52. 

Mr. Meapows. It is your testimony that the total payments to 
the Murfreesboro Practical Trade School since its beginning in 1947 
are $956,125.52. 

Mr. Pickens. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. Mr. Fatherree, you heard the testimony here this 
morning concerning whether students were trucked back and forth 
to these live projects which might have been some miles from the 
site of the school on school time. In other words, presumably the 
testimony here indicated that they would come to the school at 7 
o’clock or 7:30, the beginning of the school hours, and then have an 
hour of theory or an —_ and a half of theory and then get in a truck 
and ride some distance back and forth to these projects. Can riding 
back and forth to a project of that type be construed as instruction 
for the purpose of paying tuition on the part of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. Faruerree. No, sir; it could not be. It is not instruction. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you not pay for unauthorized break periods 
or intermissions of that type? 

Mr. Faruerresr. At that time we could not. Now under the 
provisions of Public Law 610, where schools are given some breaks, 
in some cases we do pay for the over-all length of attendance. 

Mr. Meapows. Would these break periods be specified in the 
contract? Would that be a matter of mutual agreement? 

Mr. Farnerree. They would be specified in the contract, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Fatherree, suppose that these boys come to 
school in the morning at 8 o'clock, and they have an hour and a half 
of instruction and they they go out to work on a live project. Of 
course, as I understand it, now you don’t have the live project as 
you had then. At that time they could go out and work on a church 
or build a school and it was all right. How could they have gotten 
out to the school without going on school time? After they came to 
school and had their hour and a half of theory, then they were going 
out to work on a live project. 

Mr. Faruerrer. | don’t see how they could, Mr. Teague. 

The CHarrMaNn. But it was against the law to do it. 

Mr. Faruerres. It was against the regulations to pay tuition for 
that. It was against the regulations to pay tuition for that because 
it was not instruction. 

Mr. Meapows. They would have to arrive on the site at the be- 
ginning of the instruction time and depart after the end of instruction 
time for it to be legal as far as you were concerned? 

Mr. Faruerree. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Meapows. Can you give some description of your require- 
ments, and we are thinking particularly back in the year 1950, the 
contract requirements concerning the interruption of students for 
excessive absences? What was the provision of the contract during 
the year 1950 regarding the interruption of students for excessive 
absences? 
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Mr. Farnerrer. I would like to read that to you out of the con- 
tract because it has changed. At the present time a man will be 
interrupted for three absences during a 30-day period and the con- 
tract usuaily defines the 30-day period. 

Mr. Mwapows. You are gomg to read to us from the contract 
covering the year 1950 or the current contract? We would like infor- 
mation concerning 1950, when this instance concerning the make-up 
slips occurred. 

Mr. Faruerres. This is the current contract here. Let me have 
the other file. 

This contract here, contract V3020V—239, covering the period 
January 1, 1949, to June 30, 1949. Would that he sufficient? 

Mr. Mrapows. The testimony here concerned the first 6 months 
of 1950. 

Mr. Faruerres. All right, sir. 

This is contract V3020-601. 

Mr. Merapows. For what period? 

Mr. Farnerresr. Covering the period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1951. 

Mr. Meapows. July 1, 1950. 

Mr. FarTHERRER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. What contract covered up to July 1, 1950? Is 
that the orie just mentioned? We are interested in the first of 1950. 

Mr. Farerrres. This one here, July 1, and the other one here is 
January 1, to June 30, 1949. 

Mr. Mrapvows. What happened from June 30, 1949, to July 1, 
1950? 

Mr. Farunerresr. I believe the contract was renewed. 

Mr. Meapows. The same contract. 

Mr. Faruerrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrapows. Then read the provision on absenteeism from the 
contract which was in force. 

While he is looking for that, Mr. Griffin, will vou tell us approxi- 
mately when the Veterans’ Administration discontinued allowmg 
make-up work? 

Mr. Grirrin. To my knowledge I never did know that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration permitted make-up work. 

Mr. Meapows. Perhaps the regulations were silent on the subject 
for a time, but then later they did specifically prohibit it. 

Mr. Grirrin. I wasn’t in this State and I ean’t tell you what 
happened here, but where I was located we did not permit make-up 
work at any time. I believe the regulation did come out—— 

Mr. Mrapows. About the middle of 1950. 

Mr. Grirrin. I was thinking it was in August. 

Mr. Meapows. That discontinued allowing make-up work? 

Mr. Grirrin. Discontinued the allowance of make-up work. 

Mr. Meapows. Did you find it, Mr. Fatherree? 

Mr. Faruerrer. Yes, sir; | have found it. This is written into 
the schedule 1, which is part of the contract of, as I said before it is 
contract V3020-239, covering the period January 1 to June 30, 1949, 
and it was renewed by renewal agreement No. 1 ending June 30,1950. 
It reads as follows: 


Required attendance. Six hours per day, 30 hours per week. Strict attendance 


is required. Three unexcused absences in any one 30-day period will result in 
dismissal of any student. All absences, excused or unexcused, including holidays, 
will be made up prior to completion of the course. 
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Mr. Meapows. What is the effect, then, when a student incurs 
more than three absences in a month? 

Mr. Faruerree. It is a violation of this. 

Mr. Meapows. Is it the school’s obligation to interrupt the 
individual? 

Mr. Faruerree. Yes. 

Mr. Mrapows. What would be the situation as far as the Veterans’ 
Administration is concerned if in an audit you find a make-up slip 
supposedly showing that make-up work had been done to take care 
of one of those days of absence, thereby reducing the number of 
absences to less than 3 days per month, allowing the man to remain 
in school? Whit would be your situation then? 

Mr. Faruerree. If there is firm proof that it had been made up, 
as far as we are concerned that absence would be marked off. 

Mr. Meapows. If you find a man has incurred three absences or 
more and find some questionable make-ups in there, something that 
you cannot accept as being reliable, what would you do? 

Mr. Farnerree. If 1 found questionable make-ups in there, | 
would submit it to the chief attorney for probably a field examination 
to determine whether or not those make-ups were valid. 

Mr. Parren. Is another audit in progress now? 

Mr. Farnerrer. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Parren. Is it planned? 

Mr. Faruerree. It hadn’t been planned, I will say that. 

Mr. Parren. Do you not audit every school every so often? 

Mr. Faruerrer. We make spot checks. Spot checks are made 
twice a year on profit schools and once a year on nonprofit. If one 
of those spot checks turns up irregularities in records, then it would 
have to be of course referred to the finance officer or to the manager, 
who in turn refers it down if he thinks necessary for an audit by the 
Finance Division. 

Mr. Parren. Would a previous record of irregularities cause you 
to make a more frequent audit? 

Mr. Farnerrer. It could be; ves, sir 

Mr. Meapows. In one of these audits you say of course that you 
would refer to the chief attorney these questionable make-up slips, 
but let’s say you get down to the audit of the case of. an individual, 
you are examining the attendance records of an individual in an audit, 
and the question arises as to whether he should be interrupted or not, 
and it hinges on one make-up slip. If that make-up slip is legitimate, 
the man can remain in school in accordance with the contract. If 
that make-up slip is not legitimate or is not a proper record, the man 
would then be interrupted. If you go in and find a man has been in 
school, tuition has been paid, subsistence has been paid, and you find 
that 8 months ago a false make-up slip existing indicates that man 
should have been interrupted, where do yeu stand then? Do you 
recover all the tuition and subsistence? 

Mr. Faruerrer. Back there years ago we did that in some cases 
bui now what we do, we don’t pay any tuition for any absences 
which oceur subsequent to the date the man should have been 
interrupted. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Then you have to determine from then on how 
many absences are incurred, whether they were authorized or un- 
authorized, and recover for each day of absence that has been paid 
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Mr. Faruerree. That is right. We recover that amount of 
tuition. 

Mr. Mrapows. In cases such as you have heard here this morni 
you would have to examine the attendance records of each individua 
to determine whether he had been interrupted or had not been inter- 
rupted in accordance with the contract; would you not? 

Mr. Faruerrer. That is correct, sir. F 

Mr. Evins. I want to ask a question or two of these VA officials. 
Tell us how these contract rates were made up. We want to know 
how you arrive at these figures on establishing a contract rate for a 
school. 

Mr. Faruerrese. You have reference to this particular school now? 

Mr. Meapows. In general, at least since July 1, 1948, the school 
was required when it started to submit an estimated cost data. 

Mr. Evins. The school submits to the VA an estimated cost data. 
They put on that rent, salaries, taxes? What else do they include 
on it? 

Mr. Faruerree. They include complete operating costs, teaching 
salaries, consumable imstructiona) supplies, rent or depreciation, 
whichever the school might be getting, taxes and insurance, janitorial 
and miscellaneous items, utilities, administrative costs, and then of 
course you take one-ninth of the debt and add it back to include the 
profit. 

Mr. Evins. They submit it to the VA as estimated costs, or these 
costs which they say it takes to operate the school and based upon 
that you work out a céntract with them? 

Mr. Faruerrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. Based upon the number of students enrolled. 

Mr. Fatrserrer. That is correct. You take the number of 
students enrolled as your divisor, whether you have it on a monthly 
or 6 months’ basis or what have you, and then you use the number of 
students as the divisor to divide into the cost in order to arrive at 
the unit cost, whether it is weekly, hourly, daily, monthly, or what 
have you. 

Mr. Evins. Has the contract of the Murfreesboro Practical Trade 
School been lowered or increased or how has it been adjusted from 
time to time? 

Mr. Faruerree. It has gone both ways, Mr. Evins. At one time 
the school was—if you will excuse me, I don’t want to get confused 
between Shelbyville and this school. Was it Shelbyville or Murfrees- 
boro that one time was operating on $26? 

Mr. Transov. It was the Murfreesboro School. 

Mr. Faruerrer. That is what I thought. At one time the Mur- 
freesboro School was getting $26 per month per man tuition. 

Mr. Evins. $26 per month per man. That is for each student 
enrolled. 

Mr. Faruerrer. That is right, sir. Then sometime prior to 
July 1, 1948, I believe it was in May or somewhere along there, ww 
wrote a letter in to the Veterans’ Administration, the school officials 
did, stating that they could not operate the school on that amount, 
and stated that their tuition rate would be increased to $50 per man 
per month effective July 1, 1948. As the record will show, prior to 
July 1, or about July 1 the school submitted a cost data which was 
an actual cost data according to the records. 
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In other words, it covered actual expenditures of the school. In 
place of allowing the school $50 per man per month effective July 1, 
1948, they were allowed an amount as justified in the cost data which 
I believe was $46.36 per month. 

Mr. Evins. $46.36 per month per student is the present contract 
rate? 

Mr. FarHerres. No, sir; not the present contract rate. This was 
effective July 1, 1948. 

Mr. Evins. What is the present rate? 

Mr. Faruerree. The present rate is $44 per man per month. 

Mr. Evins. Does that represent an increase over the $26 or does 
it represent a reduction from a previously high figure? 

Mr. FarHEeRREE. Let me follow through and I believe I can give 
a complete history here. At some point, I don’t remember the date, 
but anyway it went up from this $46.36 to $50 per man per month, 
and at the time Public Law 610, the frozen-rate provision came around, 
$50 per man per month was their frozen or customary tuition rate. 
Then that rate was lowered several months ago to be effective July 1, 
this year, to be $44. 

Mr. Evins. We are past July 1 of this year so the present rate is 
$44. 

Mr. Faruerresr. Per man per month; yes. 

Mr. Scupprr. Mr. Pickens, I would like to ask a question as to 
the billing of the Veterans’ Administration by the schools. Do they 
have to make an affidavit to the schools regarding their claim, that 
they have had a certain number of students who were in attendance 
during that month when they send in their bill? 

Mr. Pickens. They certify that the billing is just and correct and 
has not been paid. 

Mr. Scupper. They certify to it but they do not have it notarized. 

Mr. Pickens. No, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Why doesn’t the Veterans’ Administration have the 
claims notarized? Is there any reason for that? 

Mr. Pickens. The integrity of that certificate is just as great as if 
it were notarized. 

Mr. Scupper. If a claim against the Federal Government should 
be wrong, if there were padding of a claim, it seems to me that you 
wouldn’t go out and make a settlement and allow them to pay back 
what they illegally got from the Government? Is there any penalty 
invoked against them? 

Mr. Pickens. It depends upon the circumstances. 

Mr. Scupprer. What were the circumstances on this school? 

Mr. Pickens. I am not aware whether or not this was submitted 
to the chief attorney to make the determination whether it should be 
submitted to the United States attorney. You might ask that ques- 
tion of the chief attorney. 

Mr. Sims. I can give you some information, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, on that. 

The CuHarrman. Will you state your name? 

Mr. Sms. J. G. Sims. I was sworn yesterday and the day before 
and I will be delighted to be sworn again. I have been taking a 
busman’s holiday with the committee. It was a privilege ‘to go 
along to Memphis and Nashville. 
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Adverting to the question just asked, the Federal statute fixes the 
same penalty, as you gentlemen who are lawyers will recall, for false 
certification in the circumstances here as it would for a false oath. 
There would be no greater validity to a voucher because it was sworn 
to before a notary public. 

The Cuarrman. May I make a comment there? 

Mr. Situs. Than there would be to the same voucher certified as 
being correct, as Mr. Pickens indicates. 

The Cuarrman. We have been trying every way on earth to get the 
VA to change their regulations which requires a doctor to notarize a 
disability for a boy. He can’t certify so and so. He has to have it 
notarized. , 

Mr. Simms. That may be on a different matter. Of course we have 
nothing to do, Mr. Congressman, as you realize, in the field with fixing 
the policy of the Veterans’ Administration. I am speaking of the 
Federal statute with reference to a false certification, as Congressman 
Scudder sought to draw the distinction between the false certification 
and a false oath. There is no difference in the penalty at all. When 
it is certified to be true and a voucher is turned in, and that is found 
to be false, the penalty under the Federal statute is no different and 
the procedures of prosecution are no different. 

Mr. Scupper. Then in making a claim for moneys they know not 
to be due them and which they are willing to pay back after they 
have been caught, it seems to me that if they are wrong, if they have 
obtained this money through false statements, most certainly some 
penalty should be developed to stop that practice. 

Mr. Sims. Assuredly. 

Mr. Scupper. I think it has been going on in all of our schools and 
it is about time that something be done to stop it. 

Mr. Sims. It so happens that the facts with reference to this par- 
ticular school is such that no submission was ever made to the United 
States attorney because of the fact that the certificates or certifications 
of vouchers, particularly with reference to these absences and particu- 
larly with reference to the period of holidays which were not under the 
contract permitted but which were taken, and for which payment, 
both in tuition and subsistence, the Government put out the money— 
those certifications were prepared by the original owner and operator 
of the school. That gentlemen, Mr. Evans, met his death by an acci- 
dent, back I believe, in 1949. This matter was brought to the chief 
attorney’s attention in 1950, after a spot check, one or more, had been 
made by the rehabilitation under the regulations. That is the pro- 
cedure. If that spot check, as Mr. Fatherree has indicated, discloses 
or indicates there is something radically wrong in the operation of the 
school, then the manager, under the present instructions and the in- 
structions all along, has been authorized and required to appoint an 
auditing committee to make an audit as distinguished from a spot 
check—and the terms are significant and convey their own meaning— 
and the finance officer appoints that audit team. Following the spot 
check, they made an audit of this Murfreesboro Practical Trade School 
and completed that audit sometime in January or February 1950. So 
far as | know, there has been no audit made subsequent to that. 
That audit was referred by the then manager of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to the office of the chief attorney. It was referred—and I 
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have a copy of my memorandum—to the manager, dated March 28, 
1950, on this school, Murfreesboro Practical Trade School. 

1. There is returned herewith for your file referred on January 16 to the chief 
attorney for 
This is what is stated on the outside of the audit report. 
—any questions, 

And there has been added to the file original and a copy of statement 
by Mr. James O. Malone, 


finance agent of this station 

a ; 

This is Nashville 

under date of March 8, 1950. The delay in returning the file is regretted? but 


several factors contributed thereto among which are the following: Since the final 
investigation was made under the supervision of Mr. R. T. Barnes 


who has been mentioned here this morning 
central office representative it was believed possible that the chief attorney might 
receive some instructions with reference to possible prosecutions direct from the 
office of the solicitor 
We didn’t make the investigation in my office. 
However, none such has vet been received. 

2. An examination of the report of Mr. Malone and certain conclusions ex- 
pressed therein indicated, when considered in connection with the B218 


that is the Veterans’ Administration instructive bulletin of Septem- 
ber 1949 
that Mr. Malone should be given an opportunity to explain or clarify portions of 
his report. 

This has reference to a procedural matter or expression of an opinion 
by Mr. Malone, the lay examiner or auditor, to the effect that there 
was no fraud reflected by the audit, in connection with this school. 
That was his expression of a lay opmion. I called the manager’s 
attention to the facts that certain facts had been shown to have been 
misstated with reference particularly to a period of some 6 or 8 days 
during the Christmas holidays for which claim had been made and 
paid, and vet the contract did not provide for that period. I merely 
called the manager’s attention to the fact that this lay auditor should 
submit the facts to the office of the chief attorney for his determination 
as to whether that constituted fraud. That is all I was asking in future 
audits, and that was not particularly in reference to this particular 
school alone. 

\ report of investigation by an audit team and a subsequent investigation by 
the office of the chief attorney of an insurance school at Jackson, Tenn., in which 
investigation Mr. Malone participated, disclosed that he expressed the opinion 
that the records in that instance had been falsified and he concluded there was 
fraud, 

I merely took his deposition to reconcile his viewpoints and variance 
in his expressions and conclusions as to legal fraud existing. After 
examination of the audit, and examination of the vouchers submitted 
for payments, certifying certain facts with reference to the continua- 
tion of the school during the holiday period, the election day of 1948 
and the Chiristmas holidays, concluded that regardless of the layman’s 
opinion, there was fraud on its face and required explanation. It was 
a prima facie case of fraud when the man certified that the school 
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had been in session when in fact our investigation and audit disclosed 
it had not been in session. 

_ The manager asked me for any suggestions, as I emphasized, 
initially. 

3. It is believed that this should be brought to the attention of the finance 
officer for the benefit of any future audit team designated by the finance officer, 
with the suggestion that such employees confine their reports to statements of 
fact rather than expressing lay conclusions of law, and that such reports then be 
reviewed finally by the manager or by him referred to the office of the chief attor- 
ney for the purpose of making determination as to whether such audit clearly 
shows fraud and, if so, then for further handling in accordance with the B218— 


which, as I said, is one of the directional bulletins and which requires 
that I, as chief attorney, refer to the Department of Justice, as a 
matter of fact to the local United States attorney, any prima facie 
case. I am not permitted to try the case or weigh the possible 
defenses. If it is a prima facie case of fraud, my function is clear, and 
I have no alternative. 

In this case, while it is indicated that the progress reports or personal attend- 
ance records 
and incidentally of course they didn’t know anything about what 
was divulged with reference to falsification of make-up slips— 
were free from falsification. There were, however, certain individual trainees 
for whom tuition was paid by the Government and to whom subsistence allowances 
were likewise paid, who did not actually participate as students in training, but 
in at least one instance were assigned to duties of a truck driver— 


I think that was developed here this morning, 


for the school, and in other instances appeared to have been instructors in fact 
rather than trainees. 

I think that too was developed here ‘n several instances this 
forenoon. 

I hope I shall not bore you gentlemen with this. 

The CHarrman. But don’t take too much time, Mr. Sims, because 
we have a long way to go and a short time to go in. 

Mr. Stms. | realize that. 1 pointed out then in the next paragraph 
that the original owner of the school had submitted these vouchers, 
that in my opinion there was no other conclusion but that they were 
false vouchers, false statements and certifications. But 1 stated 
finally: 

But regardless of any questionable facts about the submission of vouchers 
for this period and for various periods of unexcused absences with respect to 
numerous trainees, such vouchers have been submitted by Mr. Clyde Evans, 


now deceased. There remains, therefore, no legal question as to the futility of 
making a submission in the case and none was made for that reason. 


He had, I said, asked for certain suggestions. 
There is offered as suggestions to you— 
the then manager, and I made five suggestions: 


First, that a definite understanding be had with the finance officer and members 
of his audit team with reference to similar cases as to their recommendations con- 
cerning fraud. 


I asked that they give us the facts. 


Second, that consideration be given by you— 
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that is, the manager— 


the finance officer, and the Chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, 
as to possible continuing liability of this and other similar schools for ove rpay- 
ments of subsistence allowances made to trainees by the VA wherein the attend- 
ance records show unexcused and excessive absences ordinarily requiring suspen- 
sion of trainees, and yet where the school continues to submit vouchers for full 
tuition charges and fails to suspend them. 

Third, that you as manager directly or through the chief of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education, the finance officer or if desired, through this office 
advise the present owner of this school that the VA is not expected, required, nor 
is it possible for it to have doorkeepers and attendance officers stationed at this 
and other schools, and that the schools are to keep their attendance records, 
to check those records, and even if correctly kept by the schools, each time a 
voucher is submitted for tuition or other charges that the finance officer take 
such steps as he desires to make certain that the voucher is correct before sub- 
mitting it for payment. 

Those, incidentally 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any more there? 

Mr. Sts. | have some more but 

Mr. Scupper. | think I have heard enough of this statement to 
put the finance officer in this division, this State, on notice that there 
has been conflicting testimony given here today which might be the 
basis for libel. I believe on the basis of what has been turned up here 
before this committee, which is working Nation-wide to try to 
straighten out this program, enough has been shown here, that is, 
there has been falsifications of statements and money procured from 
the Federal Government through falsifying statements, that they 
should not get off with just repaying what they got away with. 
That isn’t my idea of justice. 1 think it is up to the finance officer 
of the VA to thoroughly investigate this situation and come to a 
determination as to whether the school is being run properly or not 
and whether false money has been taken from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The CuatrmMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Stus. That is all I care to say with reference to this particular 
school. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Sims. From what we have heard 
over the country we know you have some problems. In fact, we had a 
school operator testify that your regulations are such that even with a 
lawyer they can’t quite follow them. Sometimes they have to pay 
back money 

Mr. Sims. I don’t make the regulations, sir 

The CuatrmMan. When they did not intend to disobey them. 

Mr. Sims. I didn’t make the law. Had I been doing it I would 
have made it different. 

The Cuarrman. I think it is a law that nobody could have adminis- 
tered properly. 

Mr. Srus. That is true, and while we are commenting, you have 
been very solicitous of the opinions of the people over the State in 
your hearings and properly so, in my opinion. Mr. Evins has pointed 
out repeatedly and so has the chairman that you are seeking certain 
suggestions with a view to an extension, perhaps, of the act and its 
provisions and that you are seeking to iron out, insofar as possible, the 
bugs in it. It would have been fortunate: in my opinion, if this com- 
mittee could have visited this and other States as long as 4 years ago 
or 5 years ago, because by that time many of the weaknesses of the 
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law were then known. But until you get right down and talk to the 
people who have to administer the law in the field you don’t find, so 
readily, a knowledge of the actual difficulties. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sims, Congressman Evins, for one, introduced 
a resolution about 4 years ago, 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Evins. The gentleman already knows there have been several 
amendments to the present GI bill of rights to try to set up some 
standards for the operation of this program. 

Mr. Sims. That is true. And while you are changing it, I am 
confident the committee will consider, and I think it well for you to 
consider, the possibility of divided responsibility between the State 
and Federal Government. In my opinion that is an inherent weakness 
in the law initially and it has not been cured. When one political 
entity levies the taxes and furnishes the money and another political 
entity is permitted to appoint those to carry it out and exercise a great. 
deal of control over its administration, and yet assume none of the 
responsibility for its failures, there is an inherent weakness in the law 
from the very beginning. That is why I say I would have drawn it 
differently. 

Mr. Parren. I want to ask a question. Why was this fee of $50 
reduced to $44? 

Mr. Farnerer. Congressman Patten, that is a pretty long story 
there. Back in May I believe it was—I don’t remember the exact 
date 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Fatheree, you can sum it up for us. Your 
contract people went over it and went over each item and decided 
you could reduce it. 

Mr. Farnerer. We reviewed the cost data and decided it could be 
reduced and it was reduced by Mr. Page from the central office on a 
conference basis with Mrs. Evans. 

The CuarrMan. Every time you renew a contract they have to 
resubmit to you cost data as a basis for approving the amount of 
money they should get, and you arrive at a price. 

Mr. Farneree. Up until the time they got the customary rate. 

Mr. Evins. I want to ask Mr. Fatheree one further question. I 
believe you gave the committee the total payments to this school 
since the inception, is that correct, or what period does it cover? 

Mr. Farueree. I believe Mr. Pickens gave that figure but that is 
correct, sir. It starts from October 20, 1947. 

Mr. Evins. I didn’t know whether it was for the full period or for a 
shorter period of time. 

Mr. Farneree. Yes, sir; the full period. 

Mr. Evins. It covers the operation of the school to date. 

Mr. Farueree. That is correct. 

Mr. Evins. Do you feel that for this $956,125 either the veterans 
or taxpayers have gotten their money’s worth from this particular 
school in your opinion? 

Mr. Farueree. After hearing this testimony, I don’t know what 
to believe. One says one thing ‘and one says another. 

Mr. Evins. I am asking you for your opinion on the basis of this 
amount of money spent and from ‘what you have heard and from 
your experience with the VA. Do you feel that either the ve ‘terans 
or the taxpayers have gotten their money’s worth in your opinion? 

Mr. Farneree. In my opinion it is doubtful as to whether they 
have. 
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Mr. Surron. But you weren’t one of the veterans. 
Mr. Farneres. How is that, sir? 

Mr. Surron. You were not one of the veterans on the training 
program, were you? 

Mr. Farneree. | was not. But I have read these files from A to Z. 

Mr. Surron. So have I. 

Mr. Faruerresr. There are lots of complaints in the files from vet- 
erans themselves. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Fatherree. Thank you and your 
group. 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here that I would 
like to submit. 

The CuarrMan. What does it pertain to? 

Mr. Grirrin. It pertains to recommendations for the correction of 
the law. 

The CuarrMan. Good. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sims, I would like to say to you that the committee would 
appreciate any recommendations that you might send in to us. We 
would like them in writing so we will have a chance to study them. 
The points you mentioned we have run into over the country and we 
know they are good. 

Mr. Sims. Thank vou. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Evans, we have heard a lot about your school 
today. We want to give you a chance, now, to say whatever you 
would like to in whatever way. 

Mrs. Evans, I wish you and whoever is with you would stand up 
and hold up vour right hand. Do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you shall give before this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Evans. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. LILLIAN B. EVANS, MURFREESBORO, TENN., 
OWNER, MURFREESBORO PRACTICAL TRADE SCHOOL; JOHN J. 
HOOKER, ATTORNEY AT LAW, NASHVILLE, TENN.; AND R. 
EARL COMPTON, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Compton, will you state your name and 
address. 

Mr. Compron. R. Earl Compton, 1407 Riverside Drive, Nashville; 
accountant. 

The CuarrMan. Mrs. Evans. 

Mrs. Evans. Lillian B. Evans, Halls Hill Road, Murfreesboro. 
Owner, Murfreesboro Practical Trade School. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Hooker. My name is John J. Hooker. JT am an attorney of 
Nashville, and represent the Murfreesboro Practical Trade School. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, the radioman here says that the other 
witnesses have been on the radio and he would like to have Mrs. 
Evans on the radio too. 

The CuarrmMan. Mrs. Evans, I leave that to you. It is perfectly 
all right so far as the chairman of the committee is concerned. | am 
sure the radio people will be glad to have you on the radio. It is 
absolutely up to you. 
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Mrs. Evans. I will be happy to. 

The CuarrMan. It is up to you absolutely. 

Mrs. Evans, I would like to say to you as chairman of this com- 
mittee, there is no way on earth we can look into a man’s heart or 
mind and know whether he is telling the truth. The boys are veterans. 
They have been there to the school. They come up here and take 
an oath they are going to tell the truth. Our committee is not a 
prosecuting committee. It is one that merely sheds light on the 
subject. I am sure that you as head of the school cannot know all 
that goes on in the school, but certainly you should have a chance to 
answer the things that have been said here today. 

There are a few specific questions we want to ask you, but if you 
want to say something or however you would like to proceed, that is 
what we will do. 

Mrs. Evans. You ask the questions and I will answer. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I would like to ask you just one or two 
questions to bring in your side on this money that was refunded. 
How much was the school required to refund and why were you 
required to refund it? 

Mrs. Evans. I can’t give-you the exact figure. 

The CHarrmMan. Around $49,000? 

Mrs. Evans. Approximately $49,000. I was required to refund it 
because I had a complete audit from the GAO out of Washington. 
They found discrepancies in the records. I would like to go a little 
further and explain this tool refund. It was a misunderstanding 
when the representatives from the VA were in my office that part of 
these tools, anyway, were—— 

The Cuarrman. Expendable? 

Mrs. Evans. No. Part of these tools were delivered to the 
veterans. They signed forthem. However, they were not authorized 
tools on the contract. We had to substitute. I don’t mean ‘‘we”’ 
because it was my husband. It wasn’t while I was out there. The 
tools were substituted. However, we got no credit for them. The 
boy actually, the student, received the tools. He worked with the 
tools. They are his tools today as far as I know. 

The Cuatrman. As some of the boys testified, when a boy first 
starts he gets certain tools and as he progresses through his course 
he gets more tools. 

Mrs. Evans. That iscorrect. I know in one case my husband issued 
coveralls to all the students, which ran several thousand dollars. I 
would like to say that we got no benefit from it, as the public seems to 
think. The veteran got the benefit of those coveralls. 

The CuarrMan. Were there cases, Mrs. Evans, where you were 
out of tools and the boys did not get them and then it might have 
happened that they did not get them later or do you think your tool 
system was such that the boys received the tools they were supposed 
to receive? 

Mrs. Evans. I believe that they received most of the tools they 
were supposed to have gotten. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mrs. Evans, I would like to ask you who 
are your top people on the payroll. 

Mrs. Evans. I have Mr. W. R. Romine, director. ' 

The Cuarrman. Would you give us those salaries as you go along? 

Mrs. Evans. I will have to get them. 
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The CuarrmMan. Mrs. Evans, it is our understanding that you are 
the owner of the school. 

Mrs. Evans. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. And you are in charge of the school. 

Mrs. Evans. I am sole owner of the school. I would like to make 
that plain. I think everybody in Murfreesboro has been accused of 
having an interest in the school. I am the sole owner. 

The CuarrMan. Mrs. Evans, I have no information concerning 
that and haven’t heard the rumors. 

Mrs. Evans. The newspapers have certainly played it up quite a 
good deal. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Romine at what salary? 

Mrs. Evans. I think it is $500 a month. 

The CHarrman. While they are finding that, Mrs. Evans, would 
you comment on the testimony which has been given here in relation 
to attendance records, what you know as far as the attendance records 
are concerned? 

Mrs. Evans. I know nothing about how the attendance records 
are kept. This information was all compiled and the vouchers typed 
up by Miss Summers and brought into my office for signature. I 
believe I can truthfully say that I have never examined the attendance 
records. 

The Cuarrman. You know one man testified that he mentioned 
it to you and you said that was not proper and should not be done. 
I believe those were his words. Do you remember one veteran testified 
he mentioned it to you? 

Mrs. Evans. No;I donot. I don’t remember a veteran mentioning 
it to me. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Beavers testified he mentioned this to you, or 
Mr. Stone, one. I have forgotten which one. 

Mrs. Evans. I have no recollection of Mr. Beavers ever mentioning 
attendance to me. 

Mr. Mrapows. Did Mr. Romine ever discuss with you any prob- 
lem that might have arisen in connection with his testimony here this 
morning? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes. Mr. Romine came to me—lI can’t give you the 
date; I do not know —and tole me that Mr. Beavers had either talked 
with him or written him a letter. I don’t know exactly which. And 
he had told me that he talked with Mr. Ensey and I talked with Mr. 
Ensey. Mr. Ensey denied these charges. He has been in my employ 
since [ have been out there. I have the greatest confidence in him. 
I think he is a loyal employee. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you feel there are any irregularities surrounding 
these make-up slips? 

Mrs. Evans. From what I have heard today, I cannot say. I do 
not know. 

The CuHarrMan. You would agree with me, Mrs. Evans, that the 
committee had some to question? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes; I agree with that. 

The CuairMan. Are you ready, Mr. Compton? 

Mr. Compton. I don’t have the current records. These are old 
ones, sir. 

Mr. Hooker. Do you recall the salaries? 

Mrs. Evans. I think so. Five hundred dollars for Mr. Romine. 
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Mrs. Evans. I will be happy to. 

The Cuarrman. It is up to you absolutely. 

Mrs. Evans, I would like to say to you as chairman of this com- 
mittee, there is no way on earth we can look into a man’s heart or 
mind and know whether he is telling the truth. The boys are veterans. 
They have been there to the school. They come up here and take 
an oath they are going to tell the truth. Our committee is not a 
prosecuting committee. It is one that merely sheds light on the 
subject. I am sure that you as head of the school cannot know all 
that goes on in the school, but certainly you should have a chance to 
answer the things that have been said here today. 

There are a few specific questions we want to ask you, but if you 
want to say something or however you would like to proceed, that is 
what we will do. 

Mrs. Evans. You ask the questions and I will answer. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I would like to ask you just one or two 
questions to bring in your side on this money that was refunded. 
How much was the school required to refund and why were you 
required to refund it? 

Mrs. Evans. I can’t give-you the exact figure. 

The Caarrman. Around $49,000? 

Mrs. Evans. Approximately $49,000. I was required to refund it 
because I had a complete audit from the GAO out of Washington. 
They found discrepancies in the records. I would like to go a little 
further and explain this tool refund. It was a misunderstanding 
when the representatives from the VA were in my office that part of 
these tools, anyway, were—— 

The CHarrmMan. Expendable? 

Mrs. Evans. No. Part of these tools were delivered to the 
veterans. They signed forthem. However, they were not authorized 
tools on the contract. We had to substitute. I don’t mean ‘‘we’’ 
because it was my husband. It wasn’t while I was out there. The 
tools were substituted. However, we got no credit for them. The 
boy actually, the student, received the tools. He worked with the 
tools. They are his tools today as far as I know. 

The Cuarrman. As some of the boys testified, when a boy first 
starts he gets certain tools and as he progresses through his course 
he gets more tools. 

Mrs. Evans. Thatiscorrect. I know in one case my husband issued 
coveralls to all the students, which ran several thousand dollars. I 
would like to say that we got no benefit from it, as the public seems to 
think. The veteran got the benefit of those coveralls. 

The Cuarrman. Were there cases, Mrs. Evans, where you were 
out of tools and the boys did net get them and then it might have 
happened that they did not get them later or do you think your tool 
system was such that the boys received the tools they were supposed 
to receive? 

Mrs. Evans. I believe that they received most of the tools they 
were supposed to have gotten. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mrs. Evans, I would like to ask you who 
are your top people on the payroll. 

Mrs. Evans. I have Mr. W. R. Romine, director. 
The Cuairman. Would you give us those salaries as you go along? 
Mrs. Evans. I will have to get them. 
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The CuarrMan. Mrs. Evans, it is our understanding that you are 
the owner of the school. 

Mrs. Evans. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. And you are in charge of the school. 

Mrs. Evans. I am sole owner of the school. I would like to make 
that plain. I think everybody in Murfreesboro has been accused of 
having an interest in the school. I am the sole owner. 

The CuarrMan. Mrs. Evans, I have no information concerning 
that and haven’t heard the rumors. 

Mrs. Evans. The newspapers have certainly played it up quite a 
good deal. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Romine at what salary? 

Mrs. Evans. I think it is $500 a month. 

The Cuarrman. While they are finding that, Mrs. Evans, would 
you comment on the testimony which has been given here in relation 
to attendance records, what you know as far as the attendance records 
are concerned? 

Mrs. Evans. I know nothing about how the attendance records 
are kept. This information was all compiled and the vouchers typed 
up by Miss Summers and brought into my office for signature. I 
believe I can truthfully sav that I have never examined the attendance 
records. 

The CHarrman. You know one man testified that he mentioned 
it to you and you said that was not proper and should not be done. 
I believe those were his words. Do you remember one veteran testified 
he mentioned it to you? 

Mrs. Evans. No;I donot. I don’t remember a veteran mentioning 
it to me. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Beavers testified he mentioned this to you, or 
Mr. Stone, one. I have forgotten which one. 

Mrs. Evans. I have no recollection of Mr. Beavers ever mentioning 
attendance to me. 

Mr. Meapvows. Did Mr. Romine ever discuss with you any prob- 
lem that might have arisen in connection with his testimony here this 
morning? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes. Mr. Romine came to me—I can’t give you the 
date; I do not know—and tole me that Mr. Beavers had either talked 
with him or written him a letter. I don’t know exactly which. And 
he had told me that he talked with Mr. Ensey and I talked with Mr. 
Ensey. Mr. Ensey denied these charges. He has been in my employ 
since I have been out there. I have the greatest confidence in him, 
I think he is a loyal employee. 

Mr. Meapows. Do you feel there are any irregularities surrounding 
these make-up slips? 

Mrs. Evans. From what I have heard today, I cannot say. I do 
not know. 

The Cuarrman. You would agree with me, Mrs. Evans, that the 
committee had some to question? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes; I agree with that. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you ready, Mr. Compton? 

Mr. Compron. I don’t have the current records. These are old 
ones, sir. 

Mr. Hooker. Do you recall the salaries? 

Mrs. Evans. I think so. Five hundred dollars for Mr. Romine. 
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The CHarrman. Who else, Mrs. Evans? 

Mrs. Evans. Employed by the school now. Mr. Raymond 
Wrigley, project supervisor, $450 a month. Mr. Clifton Tucker, 
purchasing agent. I can’t give you exactly. I will say approximately 
$425. I am not sure of that one. Those are my top salaried em- 
plovees right now. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have any of your relations on the payroll, 
Mrs. Evans? ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. Right now I do not. 

The CHArrMan. Have you had? 

Mrs. Evans. I have had; yes; my brother, Tom Blake. 

The CHarrman. Tom Blake. What was his salary? 

Mrs. Evans. It varied from time to time. I believe three hundred 
and—$395. 

The CHatrmMan. Mrs. Evans, did your brother work at the school? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes; he did. He didn’t spend full time there, though. 

The CuarrMan. I will tell you why I ask is because some of the 
veterans have testified to us in affidavits that they did not feel that 
your brother worked enough there. 

Mrs. Evans. Was it a veteran or a former disgruntled employee 
who testified to that, Mr. Teague? 

The CuatrmMan:. I will have to go back and look, because I have 
truthfully forgotten. 

Mrs. Evans. I just wanted to know. 

Mr. Meapows. | don’t know whether he was disgruntled or not. 

Mrs. Evans. I assure you they are. 

Mr. Meapows. There has been some testimony regarding your 
brother being on the payroll, | believe, Thomas Blake, in affidavits 
submitted by Dorothy Cantrell, probebly Miss Ruth Summers. 

Mrs. Evans. I don’t deny it. Yes; le was on the payroll. 

Mr. Meapow. The point is, what did he do? 

Mrs. Evans. He was business manager, business adviser. 

The CuarrmMan. He did work? 

Mrs. Evans. I am a woman, you know, and I had to depend on 
someone. 

Mr. Meapows. Did he make a substantial contribution? That is 
what we are trying to find out. 

Mrs. Evans. I certainly feel that he did. 

Mr. Meapows. That he contributed substantial time each month? 

Mrs. Evans. I certainly feel that he did. There was a short period 
when he was out of the State. He has arthritis. I believe he spent 
approximately 6 weeks at one time in Florida during the winter 
months. 

The CHarrMan. Mrs. Evans, of course the reason we are asking 
vou is just like we ran into this situation in Nashville. 

Mrs. Evans. I understand. 

The Cuarrman. The man testified his wife was on the payroll for 
$350 and she came down about a day a month. That is the reason 
we asked you the question. 

Mr. Mrapows. You have a daughter, Mrs. Evans? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, | have three of them. 

Mr. Meapows. Are any of those daughters carried on the payroll? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes. I have a daughter 17 who was carried on the 
pavroll one or 2 months during the summer season. That is right. 
She was there and she worked. 
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Mr. Meapows. To give a little background of the reason for these 
questions, so it might be clearly understood, it is recognized that you, 
as an owner and operator of a private business, have a right to hire 
persons and pay them salaries which you believe are commensurate 
with their duties as you see fit, just like any other operator of a busi- 
ness has. This matter does become significant, however, when we dis- 
cuss the cost data submitted, actual cost data submitted to the 
Veterans’ Administration for the purpose of justifying a tuition rate. 
We then have a different situation as to the necessity for verifying 
each employee and that each employee did make a substantial con- 
tribution and was paid in accordance with what you say he is paid. 
That is the thing we are interested in. 

Mrs. Evans. May I ask you this right now? 
data. 

Mr. Meapows. Yes. 

Mrs. Evans. None of these salaries have been entered on any cost 
data because I haven’t had any cost data since July 1, 1949. I sub- 
mitted cost data then. 

Mr. Mrapows. Actual cost data? 

Mrs. Evans. Actual cost data. 

The CHarrkMAN. Since that time you have a fixed rate? 

Mrs. Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. These salaries were not reflected in the cost data? 

Mrs. Evans. No. IL believe possibly $600 of Tom Blake's salary 
was reflected on the cost data. 

Mr. Mrapows. I believe the figure was $800, $600, or $800, for 
about 2 months 

Mrs. Evans. Approximately 2 months, that is correct. 

Mr. Mrapows. That is the information the contract officer has 
given me. Your daughter’s salary did not appear on any submission 
of cost data. 

Mrs. Evans. No 

The CHatrMan. Mrs. Evans, | don’t find the affidavit, but I find 
a summary which says Stone and Beavers testified that your brother 
was on the payroll, that he actually performed no duties at the school, 
that he was in Florida from January to June 1950, and returned to 
Florida in November of 1950. 

Mrs. Evans. That is not correct. I can’t give you the exact dates 
he was in Florida, but that isn’t correct. May I say this in my own 
defense. I don’t understand how Mr. Beavers or Mr. Stone would 
know whether or not my brother was there and how many hours he 
spent at the school. They were on the night shift. My brother was 
on day shift. May I also say that he spent many hours checking on 
Mr. Beavers and Mr. Stone when they probably thought he was in 
Florida 

Mr. Parren. When you had cost data did you pay yourself a salary 
at that time? You did, of course. 

Mrs. Evans. I have never paid myself a salary 

Mr. Parren. All your remuneration from the school comes in the 
form of profits? 

Mrs. Evans. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you elaborate on your answer, what you said 
about Mr. Beavers and Mr. Stone. Did you have reason to check on 
them? Was something wrong as far as the school was concerned? 


You mentioned cost 
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Mrs. Evans. I will tell you this. I am not a person who likes to 
get up in public and discuss 

The Cuarrman. If you would rather not, it is perfectly all right. 

Mrs. Evans. I will be happy to tell you anything you want to know 
later, but I just don’t like to make these things sable. 

The CuarrmMan. That is all right. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes; I had reason to check on them. 

The Cuarrman. That is perfectly all right. 

Mrs. Evans. It might embarrass someone, and I don’t wish to do 
that. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Evans, you have testified that they would 
bring the vouchers in to you and you would sign them, but you 
actually have no absolute knowledge of making them out. 

Mrs. Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Meapows. Mrs. Brads, can you give us some information 
about purchases of supplies by the Murfreesboro Practical Trade 
School since you have been in charge of the school? Do you purchase 
from a supply company owned by Mr. Houston Williams or did you 
purchase supplies of lumber from that company? 

Mrs. Evans. I don’t believe Mr. Houston Williams owns a supply 
company. I can’t say that he doesn’t. I will say that I don’t 
believe he does. I have purchased supplies from Mr. Houston Wil- 
liams as a representative of a supply company. 

Mr. Meavows. Of some other supply company? 

Mrs. Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. Deo you know the name of the company he rep- 
resents? 

Mrs. Evans. No. Murfreesboro Supply Co., I believe; Builders 
Supply Co. 

The CuHarrRmAN. Our testimony was that he did have a supply 
company but then he has since sold it. 

Mrs. Evans. I can’t tell you, as I say, who owned it. I say he 
represented the company. That is who contacted me. 

Mr. Meapvows. Has he been employed by the school at any time 
particularly since you have been directly responsible for operating the 
school? 

Mrs. Evans. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Meapows. Yes. 

Mrs. Evans. I wouldn’t say that he had been employed by the 
school. I will say over a period of approximately 2 months, and I 
mean approximately because I really did not know, I gave Mr. 
Williams—I don’t know what salary. As you know, he was with my 
husband in business in Shelbyville. He was familiar with the rules 
and regulations and procedures of the trade schools. It was a small 
salary, whatever it was. 

Mr. Meavows. That is since you have been operating it? 

Mrs. Evans. That is right, approximately 2 months after my hus- 
band’s death. I would say for 2 months I| did that, until I became 
acquainted with the rules and regulations and the operation of the 
school. I knew nothing about it. I was a housewife. 

Mr. Meapows. You are not prepared to testify as to whether he 
was on the payroll when your husband was operating the school? 

Mrs. Evans. He was not to my knowledge. I would be almost 
sure that he was not. 
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Mr. Meapows. Mr. Compton, can you verify Mrs. Evans’ state- 
ment that Mr. Williams was not on the payroll of the Murfreesboro 
Practical Trade School during the first 2 years of its operation? 

Mr. Compton. No, sir; as far as I know I don’t believe his name 
appears on the record at all, prior to Mrs. Evans’ taking over. Is 
that your question? 

Mr. Meapows. Yes. Prior to Mrs. Evans’ taking over she testified 
she had him on the payroll approximately 2 months. 

Mr. Compton. No, sir; I don’t recall seeing his name at all. 

The CHarrman. As a housewife who has had some experience and 
troubles with a trade school, would you comment or make any recom- 
mendations to this committee as to the extension of this bill, how the 
taxpayers can get their money’s worth, the veterans get their money’s 
worth and the school operators get proper pay for what they do, 
without having all kinds of trouble? 

Mrs. Evans. | have no comment after what I have heard here 
today. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have anything else vou would like to say? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes; I would like to sav this: Mr. Beavers, I believe, 
made a statement a few moments ago about a lumber company from 
Winchester. I can’t recall exactly what he said. Who did he tell 
you owned that lumber company? Did he say that I did? 

The Cuarrman. No; he did not, Mrs. Evans. I don’t remember 
who it was. 

Mr. Meapows. There was some testimony about it. 

Mrs. Evans. He said it was in the family. That is what I am getting 
at. I would like for him to clarify what he means in the family. 

The CHarrMan. Didn’t we ask him what he meant? 

Mr. Mrapows. He was repeating an alleged conversation which he 
had with, I believe, Mr. Romine. 

Mr. Romine. The truck driver, if I remember correctly. I believe 
Mr. Beavers testified that he was carrying on this conversation with 
a truck driver that brought the lumber. Am I right? 

The CaarrMaAN. You are right. 

Mrs. Evans. May I say I do not have an interest in any lumber 
company in Winchester. I do not have an interest now, and I have 
never had. 

Mr. Meapvows. Have you ever received any payments, rebates, 
profits, dividends, loans, or any other financial transaction with the 
owners of this lumber company? 

Mrs. Evans. No. 

Mr. Meapows. Other than purchasing supplies? 

Mrs. Evans. I certainly have not. 

Mr. Meapows. You are referring to the ownership of the school, 
Mrs. Evans, in your first statement clarifying the ownership of the 
school. Would you go further and savy, is there any distribution of 
profits, dividends, payments to other persons other than the normal 
transactions and payments of salary? 

Mrs. Evans. I would say ‘“No.”’ (Mrs. Evans conferring with Mr. 
Hooker.) Yes. There has been some other distribution. Salaries, 
| suppose, to my brother. 

Mr. Meapows. You have a payroll? 

Mrs. Evans. With the school. Other than that, no. 

Mr. Mrapvows. You are the sole owner. 
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Mrs. Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Meapows. | tell you the basis for our questions, Mrs. Evans. 
The statement of sole ownership has little significance in itself unless 
you go on further to clarify the complete financial operations of the 
school. For instance, im certain areas we find that there are systems 
of loans backward and forth between two people, and the loans are 
never paid. If you ask the person does he own part of the school, 
he will say no, and say no truthfully. I would like to know if you 
can make a categorical statement that other persons outside the school 
employees do or do not receive profits, dividends, or moneys from 
the school. 

Mrs. Evans. I can tell you that I am sole owner of that Murfrees- 
horo Practica! Trades School and | have been since my husband’s 
death. 

Mr. Mrapows. Would you elaborate further on the distribution of 
profits? 

Mrs. Evans. There is no distribution of profits. 

Mr. Hooker. Have you made any loans that haven't been repaid, 
to anybody? 

Mrs. Evans. No. 

Mr. Hooker. For the purpose of covering up distribution. 

Mrs. Evans. No, nothing of that type whatsoever. 

Mr. Parren. | have one question. You may not want to answer 
this, Mrs. Evans. I just wonder, is it violating a confidence for you 
to tell us what is the profit that vou are averaging from the operation 
of the school? 

Mrs. Evans. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Parren. What is your average annual profit on the operation 
of this school? P 

Mrs. Evans. The average annual profit? 

(Mrs. Evans conferring with Mr. Compton.) 

Mr. Hooker. Before or after Federal income tax? 

Mrs. Evans. That is what I want to know. 

The Cuairrman. Mrs. Evans, is the VA withholding any money 
that is due you now? 

Mrs. Evans. Not to my knowledge. 

The Cuairrman. Do vou know, Mr. Compton? 

Mr. Compton. Not that I know of. 

The CuarrMan. The $49,000 is all in good shape and the money is 
coming through? 

Mr. Compron. As far as I know. 

The CuarrmMan. As far as I know that is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Hooker. Could I ask her two or three questions? 

The CHairmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hooker. Have you ever had any so-called live projects, Mrs. 
Evans, since vou have been running the school? 

Mrs. Evans. No; I have not. 

Mr. Hooker. Have you ever purchased any materials at an excess 
price? 

Mrs. Evans. No: I have not. 

Mr. Hooker. Have vou had anything to do with any fraudulent 


make-up slips? 
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Mrs. Evans. No; I have not. 

Mr. Hooker. Did you know anything about these slips except 
rumor until today? 

Mrs. Evans. | certainly did not. This is just news to me. 

Mr. Hooker. Did you approve of any such practices there? 

Mrs. Evans. No. I did not approve. 

The Cuatrman. | think she has already testified to that. 

Mr. Hooker. Would you have permitted it for a moment if you 
had known anything about it? 

Mrs. Evans. I certainly would not. 

Mr. Surron. | would like to ask one question, if I might. 

Did you ever let Mr. Stone or Mr. Beavers have a key to your 
office? 

Mrs. Evans. No. 

Mr. Surron. Did he have access to any office down there? 

Mrs. Evans. No. 

Mr. Sutton. That is all. 

Mrs. Evans. Mr. Tucker and I are the enly ones who have access 
to the keys to my office. 

Mr. Mrapvows. Would it have made any difference as far as the 
attendance records? You testified you had nothing to do with the 
attendance records. Would it make any difference? 

Suppose Mr. Beavers and Mr. Stone had access to the records, they 
weren't in your private office, | don’t suppose, since you had nothing 
to do with them. 

Mrs. Evans. I believe you submitted something there, some records 
other than the pink slips as evidence. | would like to see those and 
find out where they came from. I have not given permission for any 
record to be taken from that office, and if Mr. Beavers or Mr. Stone 
brought you this information, they are stolen records. 

Mr. Meapows. I don’t know which ones you are referring to. The 
pink slips have been referred to. 

Mrs. Evans. Any evidence you have there of records that came 
from that school are stolen records. You asked about below a certain 
line and asked him if he signed that. I don’t know what vou are 
talking about. 

The CuarrMan. It is a long sheet with a list of names. We will 
show it to you 

Mr. Meapows. It is an attendance record 

Mrs. Evans. Stolen records. I would certainly like to say they 
are stolen records. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Romine, your name has been mentioned a lot here today. We 
are running short of time but because your name has been mentioned 
if you want to say something, I want to give you a chance to. If you 
don’t want to, it is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Romine. | would be glad to. 

The Cuarrman. Will vou raise your right hand. Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony you shall give before this committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Romine. | do. 
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TESTIMONY OF W. R. ROMINE, MURFREESBORO, TENN., 
DIRECTOR, MURFREESBORO PRACTICAL TRADE SCHOOL 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Romine, I hate to tell you we have to hurry 
because I have to catch a plane to Washington, so will you make it as 
short as you can. 

Mr. Romine. I just have this to say, Mr. Teague. It was a sur- 

rise to me beyond any question of doubt that such records as have 
on presented up here today on make-up time were ever called to my 
attention. There has been no make-up since September 1950. At 
one time as was testified by Mr. Beavers, he called my attention to 
the fact that there were apparently some irregulaties and that he 
thought some time was being given. I checked with Mr. Fred W. 
Ensey and he said that it was not true. It was true that he wrote 
me a letter and I also presented the matters to Mrs. Evans and she 
checked with Mr. Ensey also and he said that it was not true. Mr. 
Beavers was supervisor of the night program through December 1950, 
and if there had been anything wrong, if there had been all this evi- 
dence which he presented here today and which was taken without 
our authority from the office, then he should have brought it-——— 

The CuarrMan. May I ask you a question right there. Did you 
tell Mr. Beavers and Mr. Stone that they ought to keep those records. 

Mr. Romine. I said they ought to keep them; yes, sir. Now we 
don’t have them. If those things had been brought in, I could have 
checked the permanent records to see. We have a permanent record 
made up. ‘Those permanent records are kept in my personal file, 
which is fireproof. They are down here today, but they are ordinarily 
kept in there. I was surprised to find that they were out. I was told 
later that they were out, but they didn’t ask me if they might take 
them out. Mr. Stone was correct when he said I said to keep them 
there. I did. I said we may need them. 

The CuarnMan. You meant keep then in the office? 

Mr. Romine. I meant keep them in the office; yes, sir. 

This veterans’ program is one that has been of great value to the 
veteran and worth while. I will say for the congressional committee 
that it was especially set up for people who were at college level. 
Everything that is mentioned in the regulations says something about 
a 9-month period and so on, and $500 for 1 year. No provision was 
made, apparently, for under-college-level students who had to take 
practical courses, and as a consequence we haven't had enough 
material allowed to give the training that should have been done. I 
am gratified that a large number of our students—I would say around 
50 percent of the students who finished their courses in masonry and 
carpentry are now earning a living from that. Of course, as you know, 
in every school, whether it is in the public school or whether it is in 
college, grammar school, or high school, there are some people who are 
going to try to take advantage of what is going on there. We have 
the same sort among these veterans. 

There is another point here. You are seeking information—— 

Mr. Evins. May I make an observation there? You said that 
the bill was set up primarily for colleges. This committee has made 
investigations on the college level as well as below college level. 
We know that practically 90 percent of the veterans of the Nation 
are below the college level. 
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Mr. Romine. You are seeking recommendations. One of the things 
that I think is a great handicap to these veterans who are below college 
level, right now for instance after July 25 there is a cut-off date and 
all of these practical courses <ve of short duration. ‘Therefore, some 
man who entered school July 23, 1951, gets only 18 months if the school 
operates that long. 

Mr. Evins. The original GI bill of rights provided for 1 month of 
training for every month in service, plus a bonus of 1 year. If the 
veteran was in the service 12 months, he was entitled to 24 months of 
schooling, the number of months in the service plus 1 year. 

Mr. Romine. Sure. That is right. When a man signs up he has 
4 years’ training time last month, and the Veterans’ Administration 
said that when he gets through with this course unless it is a progressive 
course, he is through. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Romine, you wouldn’t tell the committee that 
you believe that a boy should be allowed to take a barbering course 
and a tailoring course and some other kind of course? 

Mr. Romine. No, sir; | certainly do not. 

The CuarrMan. That was the reason it was changed, to correct 
that. 

Mr. Romine. That is right. But heretofore up to this time they 
have been allowed to take two courses, for instance, by law. 

Mr. Evins. I merely want to correct the observation that that was 
set up at the college level. The committee is interested in below- 
college level just as well as college level. 

Mr. Romine. It is always stated on a 9-month basis. 

The CHarrmMan. The point you are making, Mr. Romine, is that a 
boy below college level is discriminated against on the cut-off date? 

Mr. Romine. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Romine. He is discriminated against, and as I said, there were 
more of them below college level than above college level. 

I have been connected with this Murfreesboro Practical Trades 
School before Mr. Evans’ death, and I know some of the things con- 
nected with it. What happened there. I didn’t know what the con- 
tract was. I didn’t know what the hours were that they had to 
attend. Mr. Evans wasn’t quite as strict on attendance as he should 
have been. Therefore, there were a lot of absences and we had to 
pay it back. There has been something said here that I would like 
to explain on these boys who have a cut-off date from the day they 
signed up. To clarify it to the public and to vou, Mr. Evans had a 
practice of employing somebody and carrying him as a student at the 
same time. No attendance record was kept on him, his class record. 
Therefore, when the auditing committee came up there and looked at 
the records, he didn’t have any attendance record and therefore they 
cut him off from the day he started. As a result, the school had to 
pay back all of his tuition and then about a year later all of these 
students who had lost this time beyond what they should were billed 
back for this time. That is why some of these $2,000 repayments 
had to be made. They were not on the classroom records, the class- 
room rolls. They were there every day. Somebody used the term 
that he wasn’t there, which is incorrect, because he was there. In 
fact he was there ever day because he had services to perform which 
ye owen his attendance there every day, but he was not attending 
classes 
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Personally, I was supervisor of instruction and I thought that was 
okay. Then he referred to the holidays. One of those days that we 
paid back was election day. Of course the Governor declared a holi- 
day for the State, but it wasn’t in the contract. I didn’t know it. 
We had time off at Christmas time, about 10 days. We had to pay 
that back. All the things that transpired up to September 30, 1949, 
were paid back in full, without a statement from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration stating what it was for. 1 will tell you that. They 
have never yet itemized it; they have never said that you are paying 
back so much for Bill Smith or somebody else, because he didn’t at- 
tend. They just gave us a blanket statement that we owe $49,320.90, 
and we paid it back. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Romine, if it was a private business not involving 
public money, if it did not involve the Government, Government 
funds, the taxpayer’s money, you could keep your books as you 
wanted to. But since taxpayers’ money is involved, don’t you think 
we ought to have a good system of bookkeeping and that you, as the 
manager of the school, should have full knowledge of the keeping of 
those records and books and evidence some concern and interest in it? 

Mr. Romine. I do have a concern and interest in it, if I work 
about 15 hours a day on it. I wouldn’t if I weren’t concerned about 
it. But we have an auditing firm, Compton Auditing Service, and 
they had a man in Murfreesboro on the job every day in the week 
for months and months after Mr. Evans’ death, and after I became 
director of the school. Why should I be concerned when I was 
interested in the instructional program that was being carried on? 
I did the best I could with what I had to do with. 

Mr. Evins. We had the statement that it was no concern to me. 
What I say is that public officials should have some concern about 
public money. 

Mr. Romine. Absolutely, and everybody else. The congressional 
committee and the public in general should have. 

There are one or two other points that I want to call attention to. 
One is on this make-up time. It apparently wasn’t established just 
when that was. I believe a statement was made yesterday about 
that. Mr. Bryant, will you state when it was, when there was no 
more make-up time? 

Mr. Wiiii1am H. Bryant (director, Division of Veterans Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, State of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn). 
September 1, 1950. 

Mr. Romine. That is correct. That is the time that we stopped it. 
In fact that morning when we got the directive we stopped it that 
first day of September. There wasn’t any make-up time after that. 
The contract specifically said if a student lost time he could make it 
up, and that is okay. 

I have those permanent records in my office, and I believe they are 
comparable to anybody’s attendance records anywhere. 

I have been complimented by the Veterans’ Administration repre 
sentatives no longer ago than last week, the Education Department 
representative, who said they liked that way of doing it. We have a 
double system. Of course, the discrepancy in make-up slips was 
something that was unanticipated and unexpected and a surprise to 
me, as I said, but the instructor has a record, he keeps his record, then 
he certifies each day the daily attendance and that is kept on a per- 
manent record, another record. We have both of those all the time. 
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As far as coming down to the school by the Veterans’ Administration 
and making an audit, I don’t know how they are going to audit make- 
up slips when they are not there any more. They have been taken 
away and scattered and distributed probably until we never would be 
able to retrieve them. 

So far as our attendance records are concerned, they are certified to 
Mrs. Evans; and Mr. Russell and Mr. Mullins were down at the 
school and made a spot check last week and they checked cases time 
after time and we weren't overbilled a single time. 

The Veterans’ Administration, Education Department, say inter- 
rupt a man at the end of the third day. -We interrupt him if any part 
of the third day occurs as an absence, because we don’t want to over- 
bill the Government for any tuition. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Romine, as | told Mrs. Evans, we can’t look 
into a man’s heart and soul and know what is the truth and what 
isn’t, but we have had men to come here and swear that they did not 
make up their time. They had instructors to swear they didn’t. 

Mr. Romine. | am not discrediting that. I am saying | didn’t 
know about that. And I didn’t. I didn’t know about that. 

One other point here on this. Some of these regulations that come 
out from the Veterans’ Administration are not very clear sometimes, 
and if we have violated any regulations it certainly wasn’t intentional. 
They get in a huddle down there when one comes in and decide what 
the thing means. They send it out to us and we don’t know. We 
use our own judgment about it. I know what is true, too, because | 
have been down there when they were in a huddle trying to decide 
what something meant. 

The CuarrMan. We have heard some of that testimony before, 
Mr. Romune. 

Mr. Romine. Mr. Teague, if you have any questions to ask me | 
will be glad for vou to do that. 

The Caarrman. I don’t because I still have to catch that plane to 
go to Washington. Thank you. 

Mr. Sutton wanted to ask Mr. Beavers a question or two. Is Mr. 
Beavers in the room? 

We have the regional manager of this area here, Mr. Craft. We 
want to give you a chance to say something before the committee quits. 

Mr. Beavers, will you have a seat. 1 will remind you that you are 
still under oath. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF JAMES THOMAS BEAVERS, 
MURFREESBORO, TENN.—Resumed 


Mr. Surron. Mr. Beavers, did you steal those records? 

Mr. Beavers. Those records that I got - 

Mr. Surron. Just answer “Yes” or “‘No’’, did you steal those 
records? 

Mr. Beavers. | wouldn’t call it 

Mr. Surron. You took them? 

Mr. Beavers. They were in the wastebasket and everywhere. 

Mr. Romine. Not in the wastebasket. 


Mr. Beaver. A big pasteboard box. 
> 


Mr. Surron. You took them away from the school; did you not? 
Mr. Romine. Nothing has ever been thrown in the wastebaskets. 
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The Cuarrman. If you ask him whether or not he stole the records, 
I think Mr. Beavers is entitled to answer in his way and we can de- 
cide whether he shall say “Yes” or “No. 

Mr. Beavers. I think a record that is not properly indexed, which 
is pitched in a big pasteboard box and drug off in a closet somewhere, 
I think anybody could get rid of them. I have even seen them swept 
out, swept out of the place. 

Mr. Surron. Mr. Beavers, you took this off the property of 
Murfreesboro Trade School; did you not? 

Mr. Beavers. Indirectly we took it off. Indirectly we took it off. 

Mr. Surron. You and Mr. Stone. Mr. Beavers, do you owe any 
amount to Mrs. Evans? 

Mr. Beavers. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Surron. Did you ever write her a letter asking for money from 
rer? 

Mr. Beavers. | wrote Mrs. Evans a letter telling her that I thought 
it was a common procedure if you were working by the month, if you 
were relieved instantly like I was, that you should receive another 
ne oh pay. I had no warning or anything that I was being re- 
ieved. 

Mr. Surron. You said in this letter what you were interested was 
the dollar. 

Mr. Beavers. I said a month’s pay. 

Mr. Surron. Didn’t you say what you were interested in was the 
dollar? 

Mr. Beavers. A month’s pay. 

Mr. Surron. I would like to offer for the record this letter that 
Mr. Beavers sent to Mrs. Evans. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection the letter will be entered into 
the record. 

Mr. Surron. Which shows that he asked her for a dollar in money, 
that he asked her for a bribe and blackmail. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sutton, may I ask Mr. Beavers to identify 
the letter? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Beavers, will you come and look at this letter 
and identify it as to whether or not it is yours? 

Mr. Beavers. Why don’t we read it? 

The CuarrMan. I think that is a good idea. 

Mr. Beavers. I asked Mr. Romine about another month’s pay, 
and I think he probably asked Mrs. Evans. Being she relieved me 
by letter, that is why I wrote this letter here. 

Mrs. Lituram B,. Evans, 
Halls Hill Lake, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Dear Mrs. Evans: I have waited for your reply— 


I wrote her one letter and never did get. a reply. 

Mr. Surron. Would you like that to be inserted in the record also? 

Mr. Beavers. Yes. It is true. 

I waited for your reply of my letter of January 4, 1951. Thought perhaps 
you hadn’t received it. Really I suppose I should have come down to see you 
about the matter which I wanted you to help me on— 

In her letter she said she would help me in any way possible she 
could. I figured this was a good way to help me right in the middle 
of the winter. 
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By the way, I am taking you at your word—you said in my dismissal letter if 
you could you would be glad to assist me in any way. Well the little old subject 
that interests me most is money. I felt then and I still feel I am due an extra 
months’ salary. Why? 

1. I have been one of your most loyal employees. 

2. I am not of the riff raff carpenter class, and wayfarers who frequent the 
school. You know I deserve more consideration than you gave me. 

Mr. Parren. Will you speak into the mike, please. 

Mr. Beavers (reading): 

During the trying time at the school— 


which was right after Mr.-Evans died and I would like to clarify 
this. At that time students were mutinying and doing everything 
in the world and I stood down there hour after hour trying to get 
them quiet and they relieved one man whose job I took. I finally 
got them so they would go back to their class. 

Mr. Surron. Is that when you wouldn’t let the boys work on the 
machines down there? 

Mr. Beavers. I will read the letter now, sir. [Reading:] 

After what you did to me so suddenly and unexpectedly I will still leave you 
and the school to your “knitting.”’ I figure let well enough alone. 

You will have to admit that I put the night classes on a pretty good schedule. 
When I took over they were a bunch of rioters, drunks, and what have you. 
When I left they were a pretty quiet bunch. 

Perhaps you might think giving me an extra months’ pay might not be legal. 
Well that is done quite frequently in legitimate businesses. They call it pay in 
lieu of notice. I am sure it would be as legal as paying some people monthly 
salaries who live in Florida or knowingly letting employees sign forged make-up 
slips on people who weren’t attending school. 

Oh heck! enough of this talk. Really I enjoyed working for you. Just wish 
that we hadn’t got brushed off so suddenly though. By the way, I am in the 
surveying business now. If you need any work done call me. I can assure you 
my work is correct and my prices reasonable. In fact, I’d give you as good work 
as anyone in Rutherford County, and cheaper too. 

Very truly yours, 

James T. BEAVERS. 

P. S.—Who knows there may be one of those lovely checks in the mail today. 


Mr. Surron. I will ask that this might be inserted, with Mr. 
Beavers’ permission. That is the first letter Mr. Beavers sent to 
Mrs. Evans. 

The CuHarrMan. Is there any reason to read it in? 

Mr. Surron. Unless he just wants to read it. 

Mr. Beavers. I would like to read it. 

The CuarrmMan. Unless there is something in it, I would rather not 
take the time. 

Mr. Surron. That is all. 

(The letters referred to are filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Bravers. May I ask a question here of Representative 
Sutton? 

Mr. Surron. He has my permission. 

The Cuarrman. I think not, Mr. Beavers. I want to give all the 
liberality possible to be fair and square, but I don’t want to get into 
personalities and what-not here. So let’s just skip it. 

Mr. Beavers. That is all right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Craft, we are pleased to have you with us. I am sure every- 
body in the room has learned something today about the GI bill. 

Mr. Crarr. So have I. 
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TESTIMONY OF KENNETH C. CRAFT, MANAGER, VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Meavows. You are Mr. Kenneth Craft, manager of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Regional Office, Nashville, Tone. are you 
not? 

Mr. Crarr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We would like to give you a chance to say some- 
thing to the committee. 

Mr. Crarr. Do you wish to swear me? 

The CuarrmMan. No, I am not interested in swearing you in. Is 
there anything you would like to say to us? 

Mr. Crarr. Gentlemen, I greatly appreciate this opportunity of 
giving my 2 cents’ worth toward the purpose of this committee. I 
say that because I feel a very deep obligation to the taxpayers of this 
country who are paying the bill for the veterans’ benefits. I also say 
that because I feel a deep obligation to the veterans themselves to see 
that they receive what they are entitled to in full measure. I also 
feel an obligation to our generous Government which has made possible 
the veterans program which is giving the veterans this opportunity to 
better themselves and to better their economic condition. 

I think we all realize by now, particularly as the last 3 davs have 
impressed it on our minds, the difficulty of administering the so-called 
GI bill. I think the main difficulty has been the dual responsibility 
which has existed. The present organizational set-up calls for the 
VA to determine eligibility of the veterans applying for benefits. The 
State determines the eligibility of the schools that are to train these 
veterans. The VA and the school determines the rates that are to 
be charged for the training of these veterans. The State and the 
school determine the standards upon which these veterans are to be 
tried. The VA pays the bill. That to me does not add up to good 
business. 

I fully appreciate the attitude of the committee in sensing that and 
wanting to remedy a situation which is causing difficulty, misunder- 
standing, and general poor administration of the program itself, not 
only on the part of the Federal Government but also on the part of 
the schools concerned. 

To me, the only cure for that is to centralize that responsibility in 
one head. That head to me should be a Government agency. We 
cannot have proper responsibility without adequate control. Ade- 
quate control cannot be accomplished through dual responsibility. 
In other words, as long as the VA or any other Government agency 
in the Federal Government is to assume the responsibility of adminis- 
tering a program of this sort, it should have more say in the standards 
that are to be followed, in the rates that are to be set, in order that 
they may be uniform, and to have some say as to the standards that 
are to be measured up to in training these veterans who are really 
serious in accomplishing a definite purpose. 

That to me is the greatest difficulty that we have to bear right now. 

By centralizing that responsibility I think all these irregularities, 
all these problems we have heard in the last 3 days and that vou folks 
have heard throughout the country can be corrected. We will have a 
standardization of programs, we will have a uniformity of procedures, 
we will have an impartial consideration of veterans’ benefits, not 
influenced by possible local politics. That to me is very important. 
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I came here to Tennessee last October, impartial and able to view 
the entire situation in an impartial manner. I have attempted to do 
that. In doing that I have been able to observe possibly more care- 
fully and with a distant viewpoint, not having lived with the situation 
as long as possibly some of the others have. That to me is the meat 
of the whole situation, the elimination of dual responsibility in a 
program of this magnitude. 

Another great problem we have which has interfered with the con- 
trol of this program supervised by the VA has been the inability to 
secure records from the schools for audit purposes to determine justi- 
fiable cost material. We have been refused those records because 
there has been confusion of understanding of the law between the 
schools and the Federal Government. Records should be made avail- 
able to the office of control in a big program of this sort. Otherwise, 
we are not going to protect the interests of the Government and the 
interests of the veteran. The only way that can be done, to my way 
of thinking, is to write into law a provision which will make mandatory 
the availability of records to the control agency without dispute. 

One other matter which has caused us great concern, and which is 
due to lack of proper co xtrol on account of the dual system, the 
ability of the school to close overnight without any previous notifica- 
tion and to throw maybe several hundred veterans out of training 
and disrupt their economic planning, their future happiness, the future 
happiness of their families, and possibly causing overpayment in many, 
many cases. We had one instance of that where 1,200 veterans were 
thrown out of training within a matter of 2 or 3 days. There was 
considerable overpayment of subsistence money. It happened in a 
locality where there were no other facilities available which could 
absorb that number of trainees. Through great effort on the part of 
the regional office we were able to reestablish those schools and start 
their training again in enough cases to absorb most of the training 
load which was disrupted. 

It is all right when a veteran can leave one locality and go to 
another school, but I think those of us who understand Tennessee 
know that people in this State do not move from one locality to 
another. They have their homes established. Therefore, when they 
are thrown out of school through no fault of the VA or the Govern- 
ment, we take away from them that opportunity which the law has 
provided, which to me is a very serious indictment of the present 
procedure and present law. In other words, there should be in the 
law itself and in every contract written a penalty clause or a definite 
requirement that a certain specified period of notice be given the 
Government in anticipation of the closing of a school in order that 
VA may get in and readjust the training schedules. 

Those to me are the three most important problems we have to 
face. I will not dwell any further on it. The submission that Mr. 
Griffin has made goes into these things in greater detail than I wish 
to take now. So it will save your time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Craft. 

Mr. Crart. I wish to express to the committee at this time my 
appreciation as a Tennesseean—I have adopted the State—of your 
attitude and your conduct of these hearings. I think you have been 
very courteous to all witnesses. You have given all people an equal 
chance and a fair chance to express themselves. 
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I wish to say right here that I do not believe, as has been credited 
to the regional office, that all trade school directors are crooks. I 
have found that the great majority want to deal fairly and squarely 
with the Government. Many of the irregularities, so-called, I believe 
have been due to misunderstandi rather than to definite intent 
to defraud the Government. We have had a few cases of abuses. 
There is no question about that. I think this State has had the 
greatest number of trade schools in operation of any State in the 
union, and in proportion to that number of trade schools, I think our 
number of abuses has been very small. As time goes on we are getting 
closer coordination and cooperation with our school operators. We 
are arriving at a clearer understanding of what is to be expected of 
them and what they may expect from the VA. In other words, we 
are trying to conduct this program on a business-like basis, and I 
think we are accomplishing a great deal toward that end. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Craft. 

Mr. Crarr: Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. It is a pleasure for you to be with us. 

I would like to say in closing, Joe and Pat, it has been a pleasure 
to be with you in Tennessee. It has been a pleasure to be with you 
good people of Tennessee. 

Have you anything to say before we quit? 

Mr. Evins. | am appreciative of the cooperation afforded the com- 
mittee, and I am sure the committee appreciates the testimony of all 
witnesses and Mr. Craft in furnishing recommendations to the com- 
mittee which we will consider in a report for future legislation for our 
Korean veterans. 

The CHarrmMan. Pat? 

Mr. Surron. I would like to say in behalf of my district, which 
adjoins this district here, we are indeed glad that you came down, 
you and the entire committee, and the staff. We appreciate your 
coming to Tennessee. We in the Volunteer State believe in the 
Volunteer State. Of course, we have our faults just like Texas has 
theirs, even though we are the father and mother of Texas. I would 
like to say to the public here that Congressman Teague is one of the 
most outstanding men in the House of Representatives. We in the 
Congress are proud of Olin Teague not only for his service to his 
country in World War II, but his service to his country when he has 
been a Representative in Congress. He is one of the most honored 
men there. We are proud of him. We wish he were from Tennessee. 

The CuarrMan. I hope you will come down for my campaign next 
time. 

Congressman Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman and people of Tennessee. I am very 
happy to come into your midst possibly not on this type of occasion, 
but we do have a responsibility te the taxpayers and to the veterans 
of our country. Our country has done a marvelous job in an effort 
to set up an educational program for men who served during our 
emergency, and as a Californian to which many of the veterans have 
migrated, I am very, very much interested in this program. We 
have had a lot of very bad irregularities, I believe, in the entire pro- 
gram I hope that through proper administration and_ possible 
changes in the law we can smooth out some of these difficulties, 
because the people expect Congress to see that there is a proper 
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administration of the law, that the veteran is given the full benefit 
of the training he is receiving, and of course, it is necessary to have 
schools. Those schools should be operated, however, on a high plane 
and the veteran should get the most from his training. I am very 
happy to have had the occasion to be here with these two good 
Tennesseans and my pal from over in Arizona; and of course our 
chairman has been the kingpin in developing this investigation and 
I am happy to be associated with it. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Patten. 

Mr. Parren. I am very glad to come south. You know, Arizona 
wasn’t a State when you had your great conflict, so we are neutral. 
I had never been here before. I think I have learned a lot today. 
[ appreciate the courtesies of the people here. I think the doctor’s 
statement was a very good summation. I enjoyed this very much. 
I have learned a lot. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the committee hearing in Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., was closed.) 
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